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It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  it  was  ever  found 
necessary  to  include  the  sdenee^  and  artfl^  amongst 
those  subjects  which  are  treated  of  in  the  sacred 
writings  of  the  Hindoos ;  a  circumstance  which  has 

been  hitherto  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  improve- 
ment 'f  and  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  causes  why  me- 
dicine  in  Inctia  is  still  sunk  in  a  state  of  empiriod 
darkness* 

.  *'The  Aifur  Vedof  as  the  medical  writings  of  the 
highest  antiquity  are  called,  is  considered  to  be  a 
portion  of  the  fourth  or  Atharva  Veda,  and  is  con- 
sequently the  work  of  Brahma  \  who  composed  the 
four  inmiortal  Vedaa^  this  Veda  was  com. 

municated  by  Baahma  to  Dacsha  ihe  prqjapati,  and 
by  him  the  two  Aswins,  or  sons  of  Suri/a  (the  sun)  ^ 
were  instructed  in  it ;  and  they  then  became  the 
medical  attendants  of  the  Gods :  a  genealogy  which 
cannot  iaii  recalling  to  our  remembrance  the  two 
sons  of  EsculapiuSy  and  their  descent  from  Apollo." 
The  Aswins,  it  is  believed  by  some,  first  made  Jndra 
acquainted  with  the  medical  science  contained  in  the 

*  See  an  interesting  account  of  the  medical  and  surgical 
sciences  of  the  Hindoos,  in  the  Oriental  Magazine  for  March 
1823. 
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Ayur  VedOy  and  that  he  was  the  precepter  of  I>hcau 
wntrie  ;  others  are  of  opinion  that  A  trey  a,  Bharad- 
wqja,  and  Cliaraka  were  instructed  in  the  mysteries 
of  the  healing  art  prior  to  Dhanwantrie ;  be  that  as 
it  may,  OanUtifEwoik  is  stiD  extant,  and  goes  by 
his  name.  Dhanwantrie  is  sometimes  called  Kasi^ 
raja  (Prince  of  Kasi  or  Benares)  ;  his  disciple  was 
SusruiUy  son  id  Vimamitray  a  contemporary  of  Rama  / 
his  work  (Susruta's)  still  exists ;  it  is  supposed  to  be 
of  great  antiquity,  perhaps  the  oldest,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  of  Cluiraka  *,  which  the  Hindoos  yet 
pcMsesSa 

The  Ayur  Veda  itself  is  said  to  have  originally 
consisted  of  one  hundred  sections  of  a  thousand 
stanzas  each ;  it  was  adapted  to  the  limited  faculties 

of  man,  and  was  divided  into  eight  parts,  com- 
prising the  whole  oi'  the  ars  medendi  amongst  the 
Hindoos  ;  according  to  the  valuable  account  above 
mentioned,  tbey  were  the  following : — 

L  Salyay  which  instructed  in  the  art  of  extract- 
ing extraneous  substances  that  chance  or  mischief 
may  have  forced  into  the  human  frame. 

II.  Salakya*  This  treated  of  external  organic  af- 
fections, such  as  diseases  o€  the  eyes,  ears,  kc. 

III.  KayaChikttsa.  Thistreated  of  the  appUcation 
of  the  healing  art  to  the  body  in  general. 

IV.  Bhutavidya.  This  treated  of  the  restoration 
of  the  faculties  from  a  deranged  state,  induced  by 
demoniacal  possession. 

V.  Kaiimarabhritija.  The  subject  of  this  was  the 
care  of  infancy ;  it  also  embraced  the  treatment  of 
puerperal  disorders  in  mothers  and  nurses. 

•This  some  imagine  to  have  boon  inspired  by  Sccva ;  other 
Sanscrit  medical  works  of  great  celebrity,  but  of  more  modem 
date  are  the  Roganirupana  and  Nidana,  {  As*  lies,  vol.  i.  p.  350.). 
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VI.  Agada,  This  taught  the  best  mode  of  ad« 
ministering  antidotes. 

VIL  Rasagamu  This  treated  <rf*  cbenustrjF,  or 
more  properly  speaking,  alehemy. 

VIII.  Rqjikarana.  This  taught  how  the  increase 
of  the  human  race  could  best  be  promoted. 

Sir  William  Jonss  informs  us^  tliat  the  Ayut 
Veda  has  been  almost  enturel j  lost  in  the  Itggi&t  of 
ages* I  but  that  he  had  met  with  a  corious  fragment 
of  it ;  in  which  he  was  surprized  to  find  an  account 
of  the  internal  structure  of  the  human  frame.  What- 
ever may  have  been  done»  however,  in  this  way»  m 
former  times»  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  custom 
of  dissecting  and  examining  the  dead  subject^  does 
not  now  exist  amongst  the  Hindoos  ;  indeed  it  is,  I 
believe,  contrary  to  the  Brahminical  tenets  of  the 
present  day :  so  that  all  the  knowledge  they  liave  of 
the  anatomy  of  man^  can  belittle  else  than  cmijectur^ 
formed  from  what  they  may  have  seen  in  looking 
into  the  bodies  of  brute  animals.t 

With  regard  to  the  surgical  knowledge  the  ancient 
Hindoos  possessed,  however  neglected  that  branch 
of  medicine  may  now  be  in  India,  it  will  I  think  be 
allowed,  finom  what  has  been  advanced  respecting 

*  In  the  hermetic  writings,  or  bible  of  Egypt,  the  Zend-Avesta 
of  Inn,  the  FcdSst  and  Vpavedoi  of  Hindooitiiii,  Mr.  Miller  in- 
forms  ui,  are  discovered,  respectively,  complete  sections  on  the 
subject  of  medicine ;  and  which  must  be  considered  as  incom- 
parably the  most  ancient  monuments  of  that  science.  See 
Miller  s  Disquisition  on  the  History  of  Medicine^  part  i.  p.  249. 

f  The  present  Rajah  of  Tanjore  is  a  most  enlightened  and 
learned  prince,  and  particttlaily  distiaguished  by  Us  attachment 
to  ecientifle  research ;  anxious  to  make  himself  aoqaainted  with 
the  structure  of  the  human  body>  but  too  ri^id  a  Hindoo  to 
satisfy  his  curiosity  at  the  cxpence  of  his  religious  opinions,  he 
ordered  a  complete  skeleton  made  of  ivory  to  be  sent  to  him  from 
England.  The  Rajah  is,  besides,  a  tolerable  chemist ;  and,  what 
is  better,  a  very  worthy  and  amiable  man  
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the  two  first  subdivisions  of  the  Ayiir  Veda,  viz. 
Saliva  and  Sakikyoy  that  those  must  have  treated  of 
tfurgery,  strictly  so  called  ;  and  it  has  as  clearly  been 
ascertained,  that  in  the  first  portion  of  a  comment* 
aiy*  on  Susnita's  work,  already  noticed,  many  va- 
luable surgical  definitions  are  distinctly  detailed  :  this 
portion  is  entitled  Sutra  St^hana  or  chirurgical  de- 
finitions. The  second  portion  of  the  commentary  is 
the  Nidana  Si^kana,  or  section  on  synqitoms  or  dia- 
gnosis.  The  third  is  the  Sarira  Sfhimot  the  subject 
of  which  is  anatomy.  The  fourth,  Chikitsa  St^hana, 
treats  of  the  internal  use  of  medicines.  The  fifth, 
Kalpa  Si'hanaf  gives  a  copious  list  of  antidotes. 
The  sixth  and  last  is  the  Utiara  /  it  is  a  supplemen* 
tary  section  on  various  local  diseases  or  affections  of 
the  eye,  ear,  &c.  In  all  those  portions,  however,  it 
would  appear  from  the  testimony  last  quoted,  that 
surgery,  and  not  general  medicine,  is  the  principal 
object  of  the  commentary. 

The  instnAnental  part  of  surgery,  was,  according 
to  the  best  authority,  of  eight  kinds,  chedhana,  cut- 
ting, or  excision ;  lekhatiOj  which  signifies  drawing 
lines,  appears  to  be  applicable  to  scai^fication  and  in- 
oculation ;  vyadhanoj  puncturing;  esh^am^  probing, 
or  sounding ;  aharya^  extraction  of  solid  bodies ; 
visravana,  extraction  t  of  fluids  ;  sevanOf  or  sewing, 
and  biiedana^  division,  or  excisioDr 

*  This  commentary  was  made  by  Ubhatta,  a  Caslimirian,  and 
may  be  as  old  as  tlie  twelfUi  century.  See  Asiaiic  JaurtuU  for 
September  1823,  p.  242. 

f  Under  this  head,  extracting  of  tiuids,  are  included  the  use  of 
leeches  {Jalaitht}  and  bleeding  or  veneeection.  On  die  tubjed 
of  leeches  some  of  the  turgicnl  sastrume  of  Upper  India  treat 
folly*  Twelve  species  of  leech  are  therein  enumerated,  six  of 
which  are  said  to  be  poisonous ;  and  their  names  in  Sanscrit  are 
the  karbura,  alagarda,  indrat/udha,  samudrika,  and  the  gobondana. 
The  six  that  are  fit  for  use  are  the  kapUa^  or  tawny  leech ;  the^ 
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The  mechanical  means  employed  in  Hindoo  aur* 

gery  seem  to  have  been  numerous  ;  these  were  ge- 
nerally termed  yantraSy  inchiding  a  great  variety  of 
instruments  (sastras),  and  liaving  distinct  names,  cor- 
re^nding  with  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
intended ;  such  as  tongs  {sandanms)^  needles  (sticlii), 
teeth  instruments  {danta  sanku)^  saws  (karapaira), 
tabular  instruments  (nari\  lancets  (jnandalagra), 
knives  {ardhadaras),  bistohes  (JawJiarica) ;  of  ban- 
dages according  to  Ubhaita^  or  BaghbattOt  there  were 
no  less  than  fourteen  kinds ;  of  rods  and  sounds,  and 
instruments  for  eradicating  nasal  polypi  (^nakra)  so 
common  and  troublesome  in  India,  there  were  also 
a  great  variety;  then  again  in  their  surgical  phar- 
macy they  appear  to  have  had,  fi'cquently,  recourse  to 
ksharOf  which  signifies  alkaline  salts,  or  solutions,  as 
are  directed  in  the  saranghadra.  The  actual  cau- 
tery, with  heated  metals  (agni)  is  very  commonly 
employed  by  the  Hindoos  of  the  present  age,  wlio 
also  not  unfiequently  use  a  cautery  prepared  with 
hot  seeds,  combustible  substances,  or  inflamed  boiling 
fluids  of  a  gelatinous  or  mucous  consistence  ;  but  as 
has  been  said  in  speaking  of  analomy,  whatever  may 
have  been  done  in  former  times,  it  may  be  justly  ob- 
served, that  no  (^erations  in  surgery  of  any  nicety, 
are  now  ventured  on  by  the  medical  men  of  India ; 
certainly,  not  by  the  Tamool  or  Tellingoo  practition- 
ers  of  the  Southern  provinces,  where,  however,  dis- 
located joints  are  replaced,  and  fractured  limbs  set 


pihgaloy  which  has  a  red  tinge ;  the  sanka  muhki,  which  is  yellow, 
and  has  a  long  sharp  head;  the  muskika,  wiiich  is  dun;  the  part' 
dmiha  mukki,  whidi  nag  the  hue  of  the  mudga  (phaieoliis  moon^)  v 
and  the  tavimkOf  which  tesembles  the  l6af  of  the  lotus  in  it» 
colour.  See  Orkntol  Magaune  for  March  1S85. 
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with  tolerable  skill,  by  a  class  of  men  called  in  Tamool 
kayujigkatugara  attwanien^  who  also  apply  leeches, 
&c*  The  Mahometan  doctors,  Hakeem  oc- 
casionally bleed,  and  couch  *  foi  the  cataract,  which 
last  is  done  in  a  very  clumsy  and  uncertain  manner. 
We  learn  from  Mr.  Crawford's  excellent  History  of 
the  Eastern  Archipelago  (vohi.  p.3290»  ^^^^  neither 
are  the  Malay  doctors  much  in  the  habit  of  taking 
away  blood ;  like  the  Hindoos  they  have  much  faith 
in  incantations,  but  never  feel  the  pulse ;  in  this  last 
respect  differing  essentially  from  the  Indians,  who 
distinguish  no  fewer  than  "  twenty  kinds  of  pulse."  t 

The  Vitians  or  Vydms  (physicians)  being  sudras, 
are  not  permitted  to  peruse  the  sacred  {  medical 
writings  (vedas),  which  are  guarded  with  religious 
awe  by  the  Sliastrec  Brahmins  ;  but  they  have  free 
access  to  many  professional  tracts  (sastras),  which 
correspond  with,  and  are,  in  fact,  commentaries  on 
them.  These  are  said  to  have  been  composed  by 
prophets  and  holy  men  of  antiquity  (Maharshies)y 
to  whom  is  generally  given  a  divine  origin,  such  as 
Aghastier,  whose  work  has  just  been  quoted. 

This  is  no  place  to  enter  minutely  into  the  dis* 
cussion,  which  has  so  long  engaged  the  attention  of 
mankind,  regarding  the  claims  of  priority  of  Hin- 
doostan  over  other  countries,  with  respect  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  human  mind ;  nor  have  I  sufficient 
of  Eastern  lore  to  enter  with  confidence  on  the  sub* 

*  See  jtdaHc  Raiarekesy  vol.i.  p.  408.  (Calcutta  edition.) 

f  See  a  medical  aastrain  by  Aghastier,  entitled  Aghattiir  Vtftia 

Anyouroo. 

\  Sir  William  Jones  informs  ut»,  that  there  is  a  vast  collection 
of  them  from  the  Charalcat  which  is  considered  as  a  work  of 
SeevOf  to  the  Roganirupana  and  Nidana,  which  are  eompaea- 
tively  modem. 
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ject ;  much  has  beea  said  cm  dther  8ide»  and  we 

know  that  there  arc  some  very  enlightened  in- 
dividuals, who  acknowledge,  that  they  begin  to  lose 
faith  in  the  assumption,  that  the  Hindoos  iiad  made 
great  progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences^  at  a  time 
when  other  nations  were,  if  I  may  use  the  expres- 
sion, still  in  their  cradle.  Nay,  these  gentlemen 
further  state,  that  they  **have  now  the  strongest 
grounds  to  suspect,  that  in  many  cases  the  know- 
lec^e  of  the  Indians  was  borrowed  at  sedond  hand^ 
from  the  communication  of  their  Persian  and  Arabic 
conquerors;  who  themselves  had  been  instructed 
by  the  creative  genius  of  the  Greeks,"  (See  Edin- 
burgh Review,  for  May  1811.) 

In  opposition  to  this,  Mn  Maurigb  observes,  in 
his  History  qf  Hindoosia?i,  (vol.  i.  p.  79.)  "  the 
genius  of  the  Hindoos  was  ever  too  proud  to  borrow 
either  ceremonies  of  religion,  or  maxims  of  policy 
from  their  neighbours ;  the  Egyptians,  if  they  did 
not  appropriate  to  themselves  tiie  ancient  mythcrfo* 
gical  rites,  and  symbols,  of  India,  have  perhaps  de^ 
rived  both  from  one  primitive  source  of  Cuthitc  pro- 
fanation and  it  may  be  further  noticed,  that  I 
have  not  been  able  to  hear  of  any  translations  that 
ever  were  made  of  medical  writings  from  the  Arabic 
into  the  Sanscrit ;  but  there  is  existing  evidence  of 
the  borrowing  of  the  Arabians  from  the  Hindoos, 
which  the  reader  may  convince  himself  oft  by  re- 
ferring to  the  list  of  Arabic  booka^  in  the  second 
volume  o£  this  work* 

Let  us  see  what  the  learned  Mr.  Bryant  has  said 
on  this  point,  in  his  New  System  of  Ancient  Mytho- 
logy (vol.  iv.  pp.  2^56,  257.) :  "  -From  circumstances  of 
this  nature  many  learned  men  have  contended,  that 
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the  iDdiaDs  and  even  the  Chinese  *  were  a  colony 
from  Egypt,  while  others  have  proceeded  as  warmly 

upon  the  opposite  principle  ;  and  have  insisted,  that 
the  Egyptians,  at  least  their  learning,  and  customs, 
are  to  be  derived  from  the  Indi  and  Seres ;  but 
neither  opinion  is  quite  true :  nor  need  we  be  brought 
to  this  flJtemativc,  for  they  both  proceed  from  one 
central  place  j  and  the  same  people  who  imported 
their  religion,  rites,  and  science  into  Egypt,  carried 
the  same  to  the  Indies  and  the  Ganges,  and  still 
farther  into  China,  and  Japan ;  not  but  that  some 
colonies  undoubtedly  came  from  Egypt  But  the 
arts  and  sciences  imported  into  India,  were  derived 
from  another  family,  even  the  Cuthites  of  Caldea, 
by  whom  the  Mizraim  tliemselves  were  instructed, 
and  from  Egypt  thejr  passed  westward." 

The  Hindoo  medical  treatises  ( Vagkdum),  we  are 
told,  were  all  written  many  hundred  years  ago,  but 
at  what  exact  periods  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain ;  as  dates  are  very  rarely  affixed  to  the  manu- 

*  John  Davis,  Esq.,  in  his  admirable  "  Memoir  concerning  the 
Chinese"  says,  that  from  the  race  of  Chotv  (B.  C.  1100  years)  we 
may  date  the  authentic  history  of  the  Chinese ;  but  that  the 
of  China  cannot  be  dated  earlier  than  about  SCO  years 
bel  rorc  Christ.  The  period  of  Choxv,  Mr.  Davis  observes,  was 
distinguished  by  the  birth  of  Confucius;  though  M.  Chatfield 
is  rather  inclined  to  think,  that  he  was  cotemporary  with  Hero- 
dotus, who  wrote  450  years  B.  C. :  be  that  as  it  may,  it  was  not 
till  after  the  death  of  that  ^rcat  legislator  that  idol  worsiiip  was 
introduced  into  China.  Mr.  Davia  8tatas»  that  it  was  al  the  same 
period  (B.  C.  1 100  years)  that  Buddha  was  bom  in  India ;  but 
that  his  religion  was  not  introduced  into  C^ina  before  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  Mr.  Davis  further  notices,  that, 
with  the  exception  of  this  heresy,  the  Chinese  appear  to  have 
borrowed  notliing  from  their  Western  neighbours.  The  Iliadoos 
did  not  impart  their  knowledge  of  astronomy  to  the  Chinese, 
that  was  first  introduced  into  China  by  the  Arabians,  and  subse- 
quently by  European  missionaries.  See  Tran$aetUm$  the 
Royal  AtkUk  Soeiefyt  toI.  i.  p.  1. 
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scripts,  and  whatever  questions  are  put,  touching 

particular  eras,  to  those  Brahmins  who  might  be  sup- 
posed best  able  to  reply  to  them,  they  are  invariably 
answered  in  an  unsatisfactory  manner  ^  a  lamentable 
fiict^  which  is,  I  perceive*  also  noticed  by  Dr.  Bucha- 
nan (now  Hamilton),  \n}m  Journey  through  Mysore^ 
<§r.  (vol.  i.  p.  335.) 

The  different  nations  or  tribes  of  India  have  their 
respective  medical  authors*  whose  writings  are  of 
more  or  less  repute.  Those  of  the  Hindoos  of  Up« 
per  Hindoostan  are  numerous,  and  are  nearly  all  in 
Sanscrit.  They  are  highly  venerated,  the  natural 
consequence,  we  must  conclude,  of  the  very  dignified 
character  which  the  Brahminical  institutions  have  long 
maintained  But  the  medical  books  which  more  par- 
ticularly call  our  attention  are  those  of  the  Tellingas 
and  Tamools.  Few  of  the  first  are  composed  in  Tel- 
lingoo*,  but  in  Sanscrit,  and  are  either  transcripts  of 
tracts,  common  in  the  higher  provinces,  or  written 
by  some  of  the  Maharshies  (saints)  of  Lower  In- 
dia. They  are  all  in  verse,  and  remarkable  for 
the  minute,  though  strange  descriptions  they  give  of 
the  symptoms  of  diseases ;  they  at  the  same  time  be- 
tray a  woeful  ignorance  of  the  internal  economy  and 
nicer  functions  of  the  human  frame  j  and  are  but  too 
often  obscured  by  mystical  illusions,  and  a  blind  be- 
lief in  the  powers  of  magic  and  enchantment. 

The  Tamool  medical  works,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  many  of  them  originally  written  in  what  is  called* 
high  Tamool  (Y^ac&num),  which  is  allowed  to  be  a 

♦  The  Tcllingoo,  though  not  the  most  energetic,  is,  certainly, 
from  the  frequency  of  vowel  terminations,  the  softest  of  all  the 
Eastern  languages,  with  the  exception  of  the  Malay,  which  has 
been  called  the  Italian  of  Asia,  and  is,  no  doubt,  the  sweetest  and 
most  mii^ciil  language  in  Uie  world,  not  eren  excepting  tho 
Italian. 
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richly  cultivated  language,  and  peculiarly  energetic. 
The  poetry*  (Cavi),  in  which  all  scientific  works  ate 
written,  is  much  admired  by  those  who  have  made  it 

a  study  ;  so  liberal  would  appear  to  be  tlie  poetical 
license  in  permitting,  as  in  the  Greek,  the  transposing, 
altering,  and  occasionallyaltogethertakingaway  certain 
letters,  in  order  to  harmonize  and  vary  the  rhythm  |  and 
so  much  care  is  ever  bestowed  on  the  construction  of 
the  various  measures.  Those  sastrums  are  supposed 
to  be  more  valuable  than  many  which  are  written  in 
Sanscrit ;  they  are  said  to  be  less  shackled  with  the 
mythological  doctrines  of  the  original  Atpxt  VedOf  to 
contain  a  greater  number  <^  valuable  ^^^rftm/S^F,  and 
to  show  a  still  more  minute  attention  to  the  enumer- 
ation of  morbid  symptoms ;  but,  like  them,  they 
evince  a  tirm  conviction  in  the  belief  and  intervention 
of  evil  spirits,  and  offer  many  curious  rules  fi»r  avert- 
ing their  machinatious. 

Before  proceeding  to  offer  to  the  reader  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  a  medical  sastrura  of  high  repute  in  Lower 
India,  I  shall  lay  before  him  a  brief  outline  of  the 
religious  institutions  of  the  Hindoos,  with  some 
account  of  the  state  of  general  science  amongst 
them,  which,  although  such  discussions  may  not 
be  immediately  connected  with  the  subjects  treated 
of  in  the  Materia  Indica,  will,  I  trust,  be  not 
altogether  unacceptable^  when  it  is  recollected  that 
the  chrondogy,  science,  literature,  &c.  of  this  singu- 
larly interesting  people,  are  all  intimately  interwoven 
with  their  mystical  theology. 

Mn  Chatfield,  in  his  admirable  workt>  observes^ 

*  There  is  this  singularity  in  some  of  the  yeliacanum  poetry, 
that  the  rhyme  depends  not  on  the  last  woffd  of  tbe  liaei  but  on 
the  fint ;  and  the  eftot  it  haa  on  the  ear  once  aoeiutomed  to  it 
•ia  by  no  means  unpleasant. 

f  See  Chatfield'a  Review  ^  Hmdootian,  p*  153. 
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AslU  whether  tbe  Hindoo  mythology  was  foumied 
on  tiie  dark  etuguuui  ot'  their  astronomer?,  or  the  fic- 
tioM  of  their  poets  disguising  natuial  ligfat»  it  is 

proved  from  the  authority  of  a  learned  Orientalist, 
tiiat  their  history,  notwithstanding  its  claims  to  a 
much  higher  antiquity,  cannot  be  traced  farther  back 
than  years  befwe  Christ  Their  early  historians^ 
as  in  all  infant  states,  were  their  poets,  their  priests^ 
and  their  philosophers ;  and  therefore,  whatever  they 
relate  is  so  much  enveloped  in  mystery  and  fable, 
that  belief  is  violated,  and  the  path  to  truth  is  lost  in 
Ae  mazes  of  vagne  and  uncertain  conjecture.''^ 

The  Hindoos  believe  that  all  things  have  been  de- 
rived  from  Brahmdj  who  is  their  God  Creator; 
Veeslmu  is  i\\^\Y  God  Preserver  j  and  Seeva  (or 
Mahdeo)  their  God  Destroy  ert ;  yet  it  is  singular, 
that  however  supreme  the  first-mentioned  being  is, 
there  exists  throughout  all  India  not  one  templet 
devoted  to  his  particular  worship  as  Creator;  nor, 
amidst  the  numerous  festivals  of  the  Hindoos,  is 
there  one  peculiarly  consecrated  to  BrahnuL  In 

•  According  to  the  system  of  the  Hindoos,  it  would  appear, 
with  respect  to  the  age  of  the  world,  that  from  the  commence- 
ment  of  Che  sat^a  vug,  which  is  the  firtt  of  tbe  four  i/ugs,  or 
gnat  period^  to  tbe  present  time,  is  comprehended  a  space  of 
8>892,919  years.  Dhamt  Is  said  by  some  to  have  been  toe  first 
universal  sovereign  of  India.  Sir  William  Jones,  however,  sup- 
poses that  Rama  the  son  of  Cush  (who  was  preceded  by  Bharal) 
was  he  who  established  the  first  regular  government  in  India ;  but 
the  name,  as  Mills  observes,  by  which  chiefly  the  idea  of  univer- 
lai  aorereignty  of  India,  and  of  the  glory  of  art  and  science  is 
combined,  is  that  of  VicramadHym,  who  reigned  till  about  the 
year  of  the  cali  yug  (the  fourth  yu^  3101,  which  corresponds  to 
the  first  of  the  Christian  era.  See  Mills's  History  of  British 
India,  vol.  i.  p.  139.  And  this,  as  we  have  above  stated,  is  about 
the  period  that  the  sect  of  Fo,  or  Buddha,  was  introduced  into 
China  from  India»  whence  It  was  expelled  by  a  bigotted  priesthood. 

t  Also  called  the  aveneing  god. 

±  At  Pooskhurt  near  ^mere,  howewy  one  is  said  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  Brahml. 
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conversation  once  with  a  learned,  I  may  say  en^ 
lightened,  pundit,  I  ventured,  with  some  hesitation, 
to  question  him  on  this  point,  when  he,  with  an  air 

of  candour,  informed  me,  that  much  had  been  misun- 
derstood, and  much  misrepresented  on  the  subject 
of  his  religion,  owing,  perhaps,  in  a  great  measure^ 
to  the  difiiculty  of  rightly  understanding  the  myste- 
ries contained  in  the  institutes  of  Menu,  who  was  the 
first  of  created  beings,  the  son  of  Brahma,  and  their 
oldest  and  most  holy  lawgiver*  He  continued  to 
states  that  tLjabuUm  account  existed,  which  pro- 
fanely represented  Brahma,  while  in  the  heavens, 
before  the  world  was,  to  have,  in  one  instance,  acted 
improperly,  and  so  to  have  it  denounced  against  him 
as  a  punishment,  that  no  temple  should  ever  be  built 
to  him  on  earth :  how  strange,  said  h^  to  have  any 
infirmity  whatever  ascribed  to  that  great  and  wise 
being,  who,  in  after  time,  was  to  be  hailed  Creator  ! 
and  who  is  known  first  to  have  sprang  from  the  Su- 
preme Essence,  the  principle  of  Truth  i  "  No !  "added 
the  intelligent  Brahmin,  believe  it  may  be  otherwise 
and  more  jusdy  explained.  Brahma  has  no  visible 
church  on  earth;  and  why?  because  nothing  that 
mortals  could  erect  could  ever  be  worthy  of  liiiii :  he 
is  the  Almighty  one,  the  first,  the  bestj  the  most 
glorious,  whose  shrine  must  be  the  heart  qf  man,  not 
bidU  by  his  impotent  hands/  Veeshnu,  Seeoa^  and 
Crishna^y  sacred  and  powerful  as  they  are,  can  only 
properly  be  considered  as  so  many  emanations  from, 

*  Crishna  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  son  o£  Devaci,  by  Vasu' 
deva  i  and  is  enthusiastically  worshipped  by  the  Hindoos ;  he  is 
the  dariing  god  of  die  Hinaoo  women ;  is  allowed  to  be  equally 
heroic  and  lovely ;  and  ia  by  some  conjectured  to  be  Veeshnu  him- 
self in  a  human  form.  See  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  i.  pp.260,  261. 
Calcutta  edition.  The  life  of  Crishna  may  be  found  ia  the 
poem  called  Bagavad  Geta,  composed  by  Vifasa* 
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SO  many  types  and  symbols  o^  the  higher  divinity) 
and  to  them  occasional  incarnations  have  been  allow- 
ed for  the  instruction  and  improvement  of  mankind  I 

Brahma  it  was  who  formed  the  four  great  castes  or 
tribes,  into  which  the  Hindoos  are  divided.  The 
first,  the  Brahmans,  or  priests,  who  proceeded  from 
Brahma's  mouth,  and  who^  notwithstanding  their 
holy  duties,  are  not  prohibited  from  holding  civil 
appointments.  The  second,  the  Cshatriija^y  or 
Kshatriyas^  these  are  the  modern  rajpoots,  whose 
profession  is  war,  to  draw  the  bow,  to  fight  and 
command,  ahio  to  receive  and  give  alms.  The 
third,  the  Fmo,  or  Vaisi/as,  destined  to  the  employ, 
ments  of  agriculture  and  traffic  ;  and  the  last,  the 
Siidras,  doomed  to  servitude,  labour,  and  subjection. 
The  sects  of  Veeshnu  and  Seeva  have  their  peculiar 
characteristics,  and  not  a  little  jealousy  exists  between 
them.  The  ceremonies  at  their  respective  ^nes  are 
very  differetit,  and  their  varying  tenets,  some  have 
imagined,  to  have  a  corresponding  influence  on  indi- 
vidual dispositions  and  habits  of  thinking :  Veeshnu 
is  appeased  with  the  simple  fruits  of  the  earth,  with 
milk,  flowers,  and  herbs,  and  is  ^worshipped  as  the 
munificent,  the  humane,  the  placid,  and  the  Pre- 
server :  SeevGy  on  the  other  hand,  is  ever  adored  with 
a  degree  of  fear  and  trembling ;  known  as  he  is  to  be 
fierce  and  vindictive*,  and  distinguished,  as  the  elo- 
quent Mr.  Chatfield  has  observed,  by  penances  and 
austerities  the  most  revolting  to  the  feelings  of  our 
nature  ;  his  shrines  are  generally  darkened  with 
gloomy  horrors  y  his  appearance  is  terrible  \  his  fea- 
tures distorted  \  and  even  at  the  present  day,  peace- 
able and  gentle  as  the  spirit  of  the  Hindoo  ritual 

•  Corretpondkig  with  the  Ahrman  of  the  aoeient  Pcniani. 
▼OL.  II.  a 
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is,  the  Mahrattas,  in  other  respects  the  most  scrupu- 
lous observers  of  tlie  rehgioii  of  Brahma,  are  not 
exempt  from  the  suspicion  of  an  occasional,  but 
secret,  sacrifice  of  a  human  victim  to  CgH,  the  wife 
of  Seeva,  in  his  character  <^  Ae  Stygian  Jove ;  and 
to  this  black  goddess,  with  a  collar  of  golden  skulls, 
as  she  is.  seen  exhibited  in  all  her  temples^  it  is  known 
from  the  Vedasy  that  human  sacrifices  were  anciently 
oflbed.''  • 

Although  the  zeal  of  proselytism  never  seems  to 
have  animated  the  breast  of  the  Brahmin,  his  reli- 
gion»  as  Mr.  Chatfield  states,  under  various  forms 
and  modifications,  has  been  widely  diffused  over  Asia; 
it  is  not  only  the  principal  mode  of  fiuth  of  the 
Northern  and  Western  provinces  of  India,  but  it  has 
penetrated  the  mountains  of  Thibet,  the  kingdoms  of 
Ava,  Pegu,  Siarriy  A?Tacan,  and  Laos,  in  fiict,  the 
Birman  empire ;  nay,  extended  to  tlie  islands  of  the 
Indian  ocean,  to  Tonquin,  Cochin,  and  even  China 
itself.  It  would  seem  that  ait  some  very  remote  pe- 
riod, certain  differences  having  taken  place  amongst 
the  ibllowers  oi'  Brahma,  a  dreadful  persecution  en- 
sued, which  was  the  means  of  spreading  the  Brah- 
minical  tenets  into  other  countries,  as  has  been  above 
mentioned ;  and  the  name  of  Buddhuis  became  the 
distinguishing  title  of  the  dissenting  sectf  When  the 
great  personage  (Buddh)  first  made  liis  appearance  in 

♦  What  are  called  the  munis  in  the  Cnrnata,  arc  demons  of  the 
first  magnitude,  and  are,  in  fact,  the  male  spirits  of  destruction, 
as  the  saktit  are  tke  ftmate  deatroying  spirits ;  the  Bfahmina  do 
not  worship  them  openly,  but  fear  them^  and  make  oAnings  pri- 
vately to  them  to  avert  their  vengeance.  See  Buchanan's  Jourtuy 
in  Southern  India,  vol.  ii.  p.  168. 

f  The  great  change  introduced  by  Buddha  into  Hindoo  super- 
stition, was  to  render  it  less  sanguinary ;  he  prohibited  immo- 
lation of  human  sacrifices.  See  Miller  s  Disquisition  on  the 
Hkkfnf  of  MedkiM  (p.97.) 
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tlie  world  is  a  disputed  point :  some  authors  would 
have  it  upwards  of  3000  years  ago,  and  that  he  was 
an  incarnation  of  the  Deity.  The  Thibetians  suppose 
him  to  have  been  a  native  of  Cashniire>  and  assign 
his  birth  to  1 100  years  before  Christ,  which  corre- 
sponds witii  Mr.  Davis's  opinion.  He  has  also  been 
said  to  have  been  born  a  Siamite,  but  Kcempher 
makes  Um  oat  <tf  African  extraction.  See  Miller's 
Disgumtion  on  the  History  of  Medicine^  p.  96. 
Percival,  in  his  Account  of  Ceylon,  informs  us,  that 
the  religion  of  Buddha*  was  introduced  into  that 
island  about  forty  years  before  the  Christian  era,  at 
the  time  of  the  Brabminical  persecution.  Another 
and  singular  notion  respecting  the  sect  in  question  is 
tliat  entertained  by  Hyde  {Vet,  Rel.  Pers.  cap.  v.), 
which  is,  that  the  name  of  the  idol  Budd  was  carried 
fi»m  Persiat  to  India*  and  that  he  is  the  same  that 

*  Klaproth,  in  his  Asia  Poli/gloftn,  would  seem  to  give  a  pre- 
ference to  the  date  adopted  by  the  Chinese  for  the  birth  of 
Buddha,  viz.  1027  years  before  our  era.  The  Cyngalese  era,  , 
according  to  Dr.  Davy,  is  A.  C.  619.  That  of  the  Bhagavad- 
Amrica  is  2099  yean  A.  C.  In  pursuance  of  Uie  Hindoo  belief 
of  the  transnugration  of  souls,  we  are  informed^^  that  Buddha 
himself  now  exists  in  Thibet,  under  the  form  of  the  grand  lama. 
See  a  valuable  paper  on  this  subjecti  in  the  Oriental  UeraUi  for 
May  1825,  p.  390. 

f  The  Siamese,  who,  as  weJl  as  the  Bonnese,  profess  the  Budd- 
hist faitb,  say,  tliat  they  received  their  religion  from  Kamboja, 
and  from  thence  they  trace  it  to  Magadha  in  Ilindoostan;  and  it 
is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  Bali  character  of  Siam  is  the  same  as 
the  Kamboja  character,  and  differs  from  the  Bali  character  of  the 
Cyngalese,  the  Burman,  or  that  of  any  other  Buddhist  nation. 
The  Buddhists  beheve  in  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  and 
will  on  no  account  destroy  animal  life.  The  statues  of  Buddkot 
in  Siam,  have  the  African  features  and  curled  hair,  but  the  ean 
have  not  the  distended  lobes  they  have  in  the  Burman  empirOt 
Perfect  religious  toleration  exists  in  Siam,  and  proselytes  are 
admitted  by  the  Siamese  from  any  other  sect.  For  some  account 
of  the  life  of  Buddha,  the  reader  is  referred  to  M.  Klaproth's 
AmU  Polyglotta,  and  an  excellent  memoir  by  M.  Remusat,  On  th* 

a  2  ' 
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is  worshipped  on  Ceylon ;  and  it  is  a  truth  \vhich 
many  testimonies  conduce  to  substantiate,  tiiat  the 
teligioD  of  the  ancient  Persians  and  that  oi  the  Brah- 
mins were  derived  from  the  same  source.  Mr.  Scot- 
WARING)  in  his  Journey  to  Sheeraz,  says,  it  might  be 
proved  that  the  Brahmins  once  prevailed  in  Persia : 
and  Sir  W.  Jones  has  remari^edt  that  in  the  Shah 
Namu  of  Febdusi,  K^'kaoos,  one  of  their  kings,  is 
accused  of  being  a  Brahmin ;  added  to  all  this»  we 
may  mention  the  early  intercourse  which  certainly 
existed  betwixt  Iran  and  India  ;  the  resemblance 
which  the  ancient  Persian,  Zmd  (in  which  Zoroaster 
wrote)^  bears  to  the  Sanscrit  language }  the  division 
of  the  people  into  four  castes  or  orders ;  the  incarna- 
tions or  appearances  of  Mdhahdd  like  those  of  Menu; 
their  dread  of  polluting  their  rivers;  and  the  peculiar 
regard  shewn  in  their  ancient  temples  to  the  preserv- 
ation of  the  sacred  fire. 

I  have  already  touched  on  the  claims  of  priority 
which  have  been  advanced  in  favour  of  the  Hindoos, 
with  respect  to  the  cultivation  of  science  and  litera- 
ture, as  those  come  blended  with  the  peculiar  cast 
of  their  religious  opinions;  and  here  it  may  be  consi- 
dered as  not  irrelevant  to  quote  again  from  Mr. 
Chatfield,  **  Whether  it  is  to  be  believed  that  colonies 
were  anciently  sent  from  the  Nile  to  the  Ganges,  and 
to  China,  or  that  the  Western  shores  of  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  plain  of  Thebaid  were  planted  from  India, 
there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  agreeing  with  Sir  W. 
Jones,  that  the  Egyptian,  Indian,  Grecian,  and  Italian 
superstitions  proceeded  irom  one  central  point,  and 


Origin  of  the  Laynaic  Hierarchy  ;  both  of  which  may  be  found 
amongst  the  valuable  and  erudite  TrantaUiout  qf  the  Asiatic 
Sodetif  of  Faris* 
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that  the  same  people  carried  their  religion  and  sd- 
ences  to  Japan." 

We  learn  from  a  D'meiHation  on  the  Gods  of  Greece, 
Italy y  and  India  *,  by  Sir  W.  Jones,  that  Sonnerat 
has  referred  to  a  publication  by  M.  ScRMir»  which 
gained  the  prize  at  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions: 
**On  an  Egyptian  Colony  established  in  India.** 
This  establishment  Sir  William  is  not  inclined  to  dis- 
pute, but  seems  to  hold  it  more  probable  that  they 
(Egyptians)  visited  the  Sarmans  of  India,  as  the  sages 
of  Greece  raited  them,  rather  to  acquire  than  impart 
knowledge.  But  however  all  that  may  be,  continues 
the  great  Orientalist,  **  I  am  persuaded,  that  a  con- 
nection subsisted  between  the  old  idolatrous  nations 
of  Egypt,  India,  Greece,  and  Italy,  long  be&re  the 
birth  of  Moses ;  but  the  pro(rf*  of  this  positipn  wili^ 
in  no  degree,  affect  the  truth  and  sanctity  of  the 
Mosaic  history;  which,  if  confirmation  were  required, 
it  would  rather  tend  to  confirm."!  At  another  part 
of  the  same  dissertation  Sir  William  Jones  obsenrei^ 
"  That  the  Vedas  were  actually  written  brfore  the 
flood  I  shall  never  believe ;  nor  have  we  good  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  Hindoos  themselves  beheve  it; 
but  that  they  are  very  ancient,  and  far  older  than 
other  Sanscrit  compositions,  I  will  venture  to  assert 
from  my  own  examination  of  them,  and  a  comparison 
of  their  style  with  that  of  the  Puransl  and  the 
Dermah  Sastra'^  % 

»  • 

.   *  See  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  i.  p.  221,  Calcutta  editioiu 
\  See  same  work  and  vol.  p.  27 1. 

X  Eighteen  Puramu  are  taid  to  have  been  composed  by  the 
poet  Vpam^  for  the  iMtruction  and  mformacion  of  wnnkM* . 

§  Hindoo  laws,  a  valuable  comment  on  thia  sastra  is  entitled 

the  Mitacshera,     The  word  dharma  signifyinj^  justice  or  the 
genius  of  juitioe.  See      lies.  voUi.  p.       Calcutta  edition. 
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Mr.  CoLEBROOKB,  in  his  admirable  Essa^ *  onihe 
PMIosophy  of  the  Hindoos,  informs  us^  that  there 

are  two  schools  of  metaphysics,  called  Mimdnsai,  re- 
cognised by  them  :  the  prior  one  Q??/nY7),  which  has 
Jaimini  for  its  founder,  teaches  the  art  of  reasoning ; 
the  latter  (vedanta)  is  attributed  to  Vyasa,  and  goes 
to  a  denial  the  material  world.  The  Nyaya  of 
GoTAMA  teaches  the  strict  rules  of  reasoning,  and 
there  is  another  course  of"  philosophy,  connected 
with  this  last,  which  is  termed  Faiseshicot  said  to  be 
composed  by  Canade,  who»  like  Democritus»  main- 
tained the  doctrine  of  atoms.  Mr.Colebrooke  observes, 
in  the  memoir  just  mentioned,  that  heretical  treatises 
of  philosophy  are  very  numerous  in  Hindoostan  ; 
amongst  these  the  Oiarvaca,  which  exhibits  the  doc- 
trine of  ihejahia  sect,  is  conspicuous,  and  next  to  it 
the  pasupaia.  A  collection  of  succinct  aphorisms 
(sutras),  in  six  lectures,  is  attributed  to  Capila, 
under  the  title  of  Satwliya'Pravachaiut.  It  would 
not  be  consistent  with  the  limited  view  to  which  I 
must  here  confine  myself,  to  follow  Mr.  Colebrooke 
through  all  his  learned  discussion,  enough  that  I 
should  refer  the  reader  to  it.  In  it  he  will  find  the 
doctrine  of  the  schools  of  the  Sanchj/a,  which  pro- 
fesses to  instruct  regarding  the  means  by  which 
eternal  beatitude  may  be  obtained  afler  death,  fully 
explained  ;  and  the  abstract,  and  certainly  very  inte- 
resting notions  of  the  Hindoo  philosophers  elucidated 
in  the  ablest  manner,  regarding  nature,  intelligence, 
consciousness  ;  the  organs  of  sense  and  action  ^  the 
five  /elements  \  the  soul,  and  the  body ;  passions ; 
errors ;  illusimis,  &c   The  paper  finishing  with  this 

*  See  TranmcHofM     ike  Royal  Asiatie  SodHfft  yoI.  i.  p.  19. 
f  Mr.  Et^Dston,  in  his  Account  of  Cabul  (p.  189i),  flayi,  thai 
the  Afgbamt  are  fond  of  netaph  jtics  and  dialectice. 
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remarkable  sentence^  taken  from  the  Carica :  *^  When 
the  separation  of  the  informed  soul  from  its  corpOTeal 

frame  at  length  takes  place,  and  nature,  in  respect 
to  it,  ceases,  then  is  absolute  and  final  deliverance 
accomplished  ii " 

In  another  essay  on  the  same  sulgecty  or  i«ither  in 
the  second  division  *  of  the  same  essay,  Mr.  Cole* 
brooke  observes,  that  having,  in  the  first  part,  ex- 
amined the  Sanchya,  theistical  as  well  atheistical,  he 
will  now  proceed  to  say  something  of  the  dialectic  f 
philosophy  of  G6tam%  and  the  atomical  of  Candd^ 
respectively  called  the  Nyaya^  reasonings  and  Vme' 
$h$cay  particular.  To  this  learned  memoir  I  refer  the 
reader,  and  to  much  more  curious  information  regard- 
ing the  subjects  in  question.  It  would  appear,  that 
the  order  observed  by  both  (G6tama  and  Can4de% 
in  ddivering  the  precepts  of  the  science  they  engage 
to  teach,  is  three-fold ;  enunciation,  definition,  and 
investigation.  G6tama  seems  to  confine  his  investi- 
gation to  reasoning.  Nyaya,  like  the  Sani^h^a,  in- 
structs  us  regarding  the  truth  and  conviction  of  the 
soul's  eternal  existence  separable  from  the  body. 
The  Faiseskiea  of  Canide,  or,  what  is  called  above 
particular,  chiefly  relates  to  corporeal  and  organic 
substances,  though  it  is  not  unmixed  with  much 
logical  discussion* 

With  respect  to  the  epic  poetry  of  the  Hindoos^ 
if  so  it  may  be  called,  embracing  as  it  does  at  once 
history,  religion,  and  philosophy,  it  would  appear 
that  ancient  existing  fables  had  generally  been 
choaen  for  the  subjects  of  such  compositions;  and 
the  reader  may  find  an  excellent  account  of  them  in 

f  See  note  (  f )  m  the  preoedmg  page. 
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a  paper  "  On  the  Polite  Literature  of  the  Hindoos," 
in  the  Oriental  Herald  for  September  18^.  It  is 
there  stated,  that  Kalidasa  was  the  most  cele- 
brated of  all  the  poets  of  this  class,  and  equally  dis- 
tinguished as  a  dramatist;  lie  was,  according  to  a 
common  tradition,  one  of  the  nine  gems,  or  cele- 
brated literaiy  characters,  at  the  court  of  Vikrama. 
Amopgst  the  works  ascnbed  to  him,  are  1.  the 
Bagkmnmsa,  or  narration  of  the  life  and  exploits  of 
the  family  of  RaghUy  of  which  family  Rama  was 
oae^  this  poem,  therefore,  includes,  as  a  part,  the 
aame  evenU  which  forms  the  specific  subject  oftlic 
Bamc^nat  which  was  composed  by  Valm ic,  trandated 
into  English  prose  by  Dr.  Gary,  and  which  Mr. 
Shlegel  is  now  employed  in  translating  into  French 
or  German.  2.  The  Kuniara  Sambhavay  or  birth  of 
Kartikeya  (the  god  of  war)  ;  this  is  a  mythological 
poem,  founded  on  a  tale  which  is  recorded  in  the 
first  book  of  the  Ramayana.  S.  His  Nahdaya^ 
which  contains  tlie  same  story,  as  it  is  found  in  one 
of  the  episodes  of  the  Mahabharata^  ;  in  this  poem 
{Nulodaya)^  Kalidasa  is  said  to  appear  to  disadvan- 
tage, when  compared  with  the  simple  narration  of  his 
antient  predecessor  (the  author  of  ihe  Makahharala) 

*  It  would  appear,  that  a  traaslation  of  the  MakaUkaraia  into 
Persian  has  lately  attracted  much  attention  from  the  Asiatic  So- 
ciety of  Paris,  and  that  a  paper  on  the  subject  had  been  laid 
before  the  society  by  Schulz.  Sec  Transactiotis  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Paris  (cahier  quaranti^me).  Professor  Bopp,  who 
seems  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  translation  in  question,  tells 
me,  that  the  writer  has  aHogether  Ibiled  in  giving  the  high  poetical 
tone  of  the  original.  The  Mahabharata  it  a  well  known  Sanscrit 
epic  poem,  consisting  of  100,000  slokasy  or  metrical  verses;  it 
describes  the  wars  of  the  rival  houses  of  Pondu  and  Kuru  for  the 
sovereignty  of  India,  and  was  composed  by  Krishna  Dxcaipayna, 
Mr.  Wilkins  has  translated  several  beautiful  episodes  of  it ;  and 
Professor  Bopp  ii  aoir  engaged  in  editing  portioni  af  Ibaailtaie 
poem. 
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though  the  Nalodaya  does  contain  9ome  fine  poetry. 
One  of  the  minor  pieces  of  Kalidasay  -aiid  ooe  of  the 
best,  is  called  the  MtghaJMa^  or  cloud  messenger ; 

it  lias  been  translated  into  English  verse  by  Horace 
Hayman  Wilson,  Esq.*  Secretary  to  the  Asiatic  So- 
dety." 

The  next  pOet  of  the  qiic  order  is  Sauhabsta, 
remarkable  for  the  merits  and  faults  peculiar  to 

Indian  poets ;  this  author  has  chosen  the  same  story 
as  Kalidasa,  in  his  Nalodaya^  and  extended  his  poem 
to  twenty  cantos,  though  the  original  consists  but  of 
five.  It  would  be  tedious  to  give  a  long  list  of  llie 
names  and  titles  of  the  other  poets  belonging  to  this 
class,  we  shall  only  mention  that  the  two  most  cele- 
brated are  Magha,  the  author  of  the  Sissupala,  and 
PhAirari,  whose  work  is  entitled  Kiratarjuniyii^  or 
combat  of  Aijtma  with  die  Kitaia^  a  tribe  of  moun- 
taineers." 

«•  Amongst  the  poets  of  a  later  age,  imitators  of 
the  greater  epic  authors  of  antiquity,  we  may  reckon 
Kaviraja,  who  wrote  the  work  entitled  Raghupanda 
(king  of  tiie  poets).  Another  is  Buabteihari,  who 
wrote  the  BkaiHkav^ ;  it  treats  of  the  same  subjects 
as  those  contained  in  the  Ramayana ;  but  what  is  sin. 
gular  in  this  poem  is,  that  the  author  has  made  it  his 
study»  that  in  this  composition  should  be  fouod  all 
the  inflections  of  the  Sanscrit  language^  and  particulaiv 
ly  all  anomalous  exceptions  from  the  general  rules." 

The  Heetopades  of  Vishnoa-sarma,  a  most  inter- 
esting work,  containing  a  series  of  connected  fables, 
and  many  excellent  moral  sentiments,  it  has  been 
translated  into  £n^ish  by  Mr.  Wilkins»  the  same 
Oriental  scholar  who  translated  the  Bhagavad  Giia^ 
or  dialogue  betwixt  Krishna  and  Arjoon,  upwards 
of  forty  years  ago. 
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As  to  dramatic  poetry,  the  Sakontala  of  Calidas, 
R  work  of  great  meril^  has  been  translated  by  Sir 
William  Jones,  who  calls  its  author  the  Shakspeare 

of  India.  The  story  upon  which  the  play  was 
founded  has  also  been  translated  into  English  by 
Mr.  Wilkins. 

On  the  subjects  of  arithmetic  and  geometry,  the 
natives  of  India  have  many  works:  on  the  first, 
perhaps,  the  most  celebrated  is  the  Lildvail,  translated  ^ 
into  EngUsh  by  Dr.  John  Taylor  •  ;  a  treatise  on  alge- 
bra, the  Fya-Xranitat  and  so  accurately  translated, 
by  every  account,  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  has  excited 
sufficient  sensation  in  Europe ;  and  there  is,  I 
fancy,  little  doubt,  but  that  the  algebraic  characters 
brought  into  Europe  from  Arabia  were  originally 
from  India* 

It  is  by  no  means  my  business  here  to  enter  upon 
the  great  question  connected  with  the  astronomy  of 

the  Hindoos,  having  neither  science  nor  oriental 
lore  sufficient  for  the  discussion  ;  I  shall  therefore 
merely  obseiTe,  that  there  have  been  very  serious 
differences  of  opinion  with  respect  to  the  age  in  which 
the  great  astronomical  work,  the  Sun/a  Siddhanta^ 
was  written.  Mr.  Bentley,  at  one  period,  affirmed 
that  he  believed  it  to  have  been  composed  by  VaraJia^ 
A.D.  1060^  in  a  posthumous  work,  however,  he 
appears  to  have  alterod  his  qpimon,  and  adopted  the 
notion  of  Varaha^s  being  an  impostor  of  a  recent 
date  J  indeed,  he  would  seem  altogether  latterly  to 
have  become  thoroughly  sceptical  on  such  points, 
going  so  far  as  to  doubt  i£  the  avatars  or  descents  of 
the  Hindoo  deities,  under  various  forms  of  incama- 

*  The  same  excellent  scholar  also  translated  a  drama  called 
the  Prabodha  Chandrodya^  or  the  Riie  of  the  Moon  of  Intel- 
lect. 
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lion,  were  not  an  inveDtion  of  the  Brahminfli  piartu 
ctilarly  that  of  Krishna  (in  imitation  of  Christ). 

But,  to  return  to  the  Su?\i/a  Siddhantay  Mr.  Cole- 
brooke,  and  we  desire  no  better  authority,  has  told 
us,  that  he  believes  the  work  to  be  1300  years  old. 
Mn  Mill,  in  hia.  History  qf  India,  very  justly  re- 
marks, that  of  all  tiie  arguments  in  favour  of  th^ 
antiquity  of  the  Hindoo  iistronomy,  the  strongest  is 
that  of  Le  Gentil,  having  brought  home  with  him, 
irom  Hindoos  tan,  an  ancient  zodiac.  On  the  <^her 
hand,  Mr.  Platfaib  declares^  that  the  astronomy 
of  that  people  gives  no  theory,  nor  even  descrip« 
tion  of  the  celestial  phenomena,  but  merely  satisfies 
itself  with  tlie  calculation  of  the  changes  in  the 
heavens. 

In  botany,  with  regard  to  arrangement,  little  or 
nothing  has  been  done  by  the  inhabitants  of  tiie 

Indian  continent,  but  they  have  been  great  observers 
of  the  natural  qualities  of  plants.  In  geography 
they  have,  perhaps,  done  still  less.  In  many  of  the 
arts*,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  not  surpassed  by 
any  nation  on  earth :  witness  the  perfection  to  whidi 
they  have  brought,  with  the  simplest  implements 
possible,  their  weaving  t,  dyeing  J,  stone-cutting, 
bleaching,  agriculture,  &c.    But,  to  sum  up  the 

*  Tlie  Silpetf  Sastra  is  the  Sanscrit  name  of  a  book  in  high 
repute  in  Lower  India,  and  which  is  said  to  treat  of  the  arts  and 

manufactures  of  the  Hindoos.  Mr,  Colebrooke  informs  me,  that 
such  is  the  proper  title  of  oil  or  any  treatise  on  the  mechanical 
arts  in  India ;  but  that  he  had,  in  the  North  of  Hindoostan,  only 
met  with  one  small  tract  which  might  be  classed  mider  this  head ; 
it  was  on  architecture. 

f  See  Sonnerat's  Voyages,  boolc  iii.  chap.  viii. 

%  See  Goquet*s  Origin  of  Laws,  book  ii.  chap.  ii. ;  see  also 
Plutarch's  Life  of  Alexander,  Tennant*s  Indian  RecrtaHonOf 
Crawford's  SittUkes  <if  the  Hindoos^  &c» 
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wbol^  aod  what  is»  perhaps,  more  to  their  credit  than 
all  their  other  inventions,  behold  the  Sanscrit  language ! 
whichy  certainly,  for  the  perfection  of  its  construction, 
its  richness,  its  copiousness,  its  energy,  its  harmony, 
and,  above  all,  the  peculiar  grace  of  its  various  in- 
flections, is  without  an  equal  in  the  world :  truths 
to  be  best  understood,  by  an  attentive  study  of  the 
philological  and  critical  writings  •  of  those  men  of 
whom  England  is  justly  proud,  and  whose  names 
must  ever  live  while  talent  can  dignify,  or  oriental 
literature  be  revered.  Perhaps  I  cannot  conclude 
this  part  of  my  Preliminary  Observations  better 
than  by  an  eloquent  eulogy  on  India,  which  I  have 
found,  in  a  foreign  work  (Religions  de  rAntiquite,  par 
J.  D.  Guigniaiit) :  "  If  there  is  a  country  on  earth 
which  may  claim  the  honour  of  having  been  the 
cradle  of  the  human  race,  that  country  is  India ;  if 
there  is  a  religion  which  explains  itself  by  the  power- 
ful impression  of  nature,  and  by  the  free  inspirations 
of  the  mind,  the  forms  and  conceptions  of  which  are  at 
once  simple  and  profound  ;  that  religion  we  find  still 
flourishing  on  the  baAks  of  the  Ganges,  with  its 
priests  and  its  fiines,  its  sacred  books,  its  poetry,  and 
its  moral  doctrines.  Always  ancient,  yet  always  new, 
India  stands  over  her  ruins,  like  an  eternally  luminous 
focus,  in  which  are  concentrated  those  rays  which 
fer  isges  enlightened  the  world,  and  which  can  never 
cease  to  shine ! " 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  a  translation 
of  Aghastier  Vytia  Ajiyouroo,  a  medical  sastra, 
written  in  i^eiiacamimf  or  Tamooi  verse;  they  are 

*  Amongst  these  may  be  reckoned  the  Sanscrit  Grammars  of 
Mr.  Wiikins  and  Mr.  Colebrooke,  the  Amera  Coshn  of  the  latter, 
the  Santerit  Dictionary  of  Horace  Hayman  Wilsoo,  Esq., 
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brief,  but  may  be  sufficient  to  convey  some  idea  of 
the  manner  of  such  performances.  Should  the 
reader  be  curious  to  see  quotations  more  in  detail  of 
an  Indian  medical  writing  (Kalpastanum)^  he  is  re- 
ferred to  Dr.  Hei/ntfs  Tracts  on  India,  pp.  125  — 
148. 

**  Signs  qf  a  bilious  and  irritable  habit.  A  person 
of  what  is  called  a  bilious  habit»  generally  becomes 
grey  very  early  in  life}  he  is  easily  made  to  per- 
spire ;  his  eyes  are  often  inflamed,  while  his  body  is 
pale ;  he  is  impatient,  perverse,  opiniative,  and 
consequential  ^  and  ibr  the  most  part  very  amorous  \ 
the  conversation  of  such  an  individual  is  imguarded  y 
he  is  addicted  to  fidsehood,  fond  of  abstruse  studies, 
yet  is  Jie  more  partial  still  to  the  praises  that  are 
bestowed  on  himself." 

Causes  qf  fever*  An  exposure  to  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  while 
fasting ;  eating  voraciously  any  food  of  a  very  hot 
nature,  wlien  the  body  has  been  previously  weakened 
by  extreme  hunger  or  fatigue  ^  drinking  stagnated 
water,  into  which  withered  leaves  have  fidlen;  taking 
a  fiiU  meal  without  appetite  \  unseasonable  weather ; 
sudden  vicissitudes  of  temperature  ;  wooded,  ill- 
ventilated  valleys ;  neglected  adoration  of  Crishna ; 
air  we  have  not  been  accustomed  to,  whether  that 
of  the  plains  or  mountains;  the  malign  influence 
of  an  evil  spirit  or  dewta  ;  checked  perspiration  ; 
fear ;  grief ;  sleepless  nights  ;  long-continued  con- 
stipation ;  in  a  word,  wliatever  exposes  our  mortal 
irame  to  deviations  from  its  natural  and  accustomed 
movements!  pr  clogs  nature  so  much,  that  it  re- 
quires great  agitation,  and  consequent  heat  to  bring 
the  body  back  to  sound  health.** 
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What  consHMes  a  good  physician.  The  sages 
of  antiquity  Qnaharshies)  have  thus  handed  down 

to  us  the  qualities  which  constitute  a  good  physician  : 
be  must  be  a  person  of  strict  veracit;^,  and  of  the 
greatest  sobriety  and  decorum,  holding  sexual  inter- 
course  with  no  woman,  except  bis  own  wife;  be 
ought  to  be  thoroughly  skilled  in  all  the  commen- 
taries on  the  aywx'cday  and  be  otherwise  a  man  of 
sense  and  benevolence ;  his  heart  must  be  charitable  \ 
bis  temper  calm  \  and  his  constant  study  how  to  do 
good.  Such  an  individual  is  properly  called  a  good 
physician,  and  such  a  physician  ought  still  daily  to 
improve  his  mind  by  an  attentive  perusal  of  scien- 
tific books  (vaghadum). 

When  a  patient  expresses  himself  peevishly  or 
hastily,  a  Ftfiian^  so  endowed,  will  not  thereby  be 
provoked  to  impatience  ;  he  remains  mild,  yet  cou- 
rageous, and  cherishes  a  cheerful  hope  of  being  able 
to  save  the  sufferer's  life ;  he  is  frank,  communi- 
cative^ impartial  and  Uberal,  yet  ever  rigid  in  exact- 
ing an  adherence  to  whatever  regimen  or  rules  be 
may  think  it  necessary  to  enjoin.  Should  death 
come  upon  us,  under  the  care  of  this  earthly  saint, 
it  can  only  be  considered  as  inevitable  iate^  and  not 
the  consequence  of  presumptuous  ignorance." 

The  Hindoo  meidical  writers  generally  preface 
their  works  with  an  account  of  climate,  weather, 
situation,  soil,  &c, ;  they  are  very  particular  in  their 
directions  regarding  the  proper  time  of  the  year  for 
eoUectuig  mcidicines,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  prepar- 
ing them,  ascertaining  their  doses,  and  prescribing 
*  them  ;  they  are  most  minute  observers  of  the  state 
of  the  pulse,  and  place  great  iaith  on  a  strict  observ- 
ance of  proper  diet.  Diagnom  they  arrange  under 
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the  seven  following  heads:  temperature  of  the  body; 
the  appearance  of  the  eyes  ;  the  mode  of  speaking  ; 
the  colour  of  the  face  and  hody ;  the  state  of  the 
urine ;  of  the  stoob ;  and  of  the  tongue.  Some  of 
their  notions  of  prognosis  are  excellent,  others  very 
strange,  nay,  truly  absurd.  As  an  example  of  the 
first,  I  would  mention  those  favourable  symptoms : 
when  the  natural  tones  of  the  patient's  vmce  remain 
unaltered ;  when  he  wakes  from  sleep  without  agita- 
tion; and  when  eating  rather  ooob  than  heats  his 
frame.  Amongst  the  second  I  have  been  amused 
with  tliisy  Attention  to  the  position  of  stars  may  like- 
wise give  us  considerable  information  respecting 
the  fate  *  of  our  patient"  But  one  of  their  most 
happy  indications  of  returning  health  (and  the  sen- 
timent is  virtuous  and  laudable)  is,  when  the  sick 
person  forgets  not  his  God  amongst  his  sufierings, 
but  daily  prostrates  himself  in  prayer  with  humility 
and  resignation. 

I  shall  not,  perhaps,  find  a  better  occasion  than 
the  present  to  do  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  justice  to 
the  Hindoo  medical  men,  attacked  as  they  have  been 
somewhat  roughly  by  Monsieur  Sonnerat»  in  his  ex- 
cellent and  inter^ting  Voyage  to  the  East  IndieSt** 
(vol.  ii.  pp.  136,  137.  Enghsh  Trans.)  That  gen- 
tleman says,  that  the  Indians  are  mostly  all  pretenders 
to  some  knowledge  of  medicine^  that  there  is  not 
one  physician  amongst  them  more  learned  than 
another;  that  they  are  generally  individuals  who 
have  been  washermen,  weavers,  or  blacksmiths,  but 
a  few  months  before  ;  and,  to  crown  all,  that  they 
administer  few  remedies  internally^  and  make  little 

*  See  a  translation  of  the  KtUpattanum  by  Dr.  B.  Heyne^  in 

his  Tracts  on  India* 
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use  of  ointments  or  cataplasms.  In  reply  to  the 
latter  part  of  this  gentleman's  remarks,  I  shall  only 
offer  a  perusal  of  the  second  chapter  of  tliis  part  of 
the  work,  and  the  list  of  Tamool  medical  books  in 
that  diapter;  to  the  former  I  must  say,  that  either 
Mr.  Sonnerat  has  been  a  little  remiss  in  his  inquiries  i 
or  that  I  have  been  peculiarly  fortunate  in  meeting 
with  Vytians  of  a  very  different  description  irom 
those  he  alludes  to.  That  there  may  be  occasionally 
£>und  in  India,  as  well  as  other  countries,  men,  who 
with  more  impudence  than  education  or  talents, 
push  themselves  into  notice,  will  not  be  disputed ; 
but  it  is  as  certain  that  there  are  many  Hindoo 
physicians  who  are  doctors  by  long  descent^  who 
from  their  early  youth  have  been  intended  ibr  the 
profession,  and  taught  every  thing  that  was  necessary 
respecting  it  Not  a  few  of  them  have  I  known, 
who  were  not  only  intimately  acquainted  with  all 
the  medical  Sastras,  great  part  of  which  they  knew 
by  heart,  but  who,  in  other  respects^  were  in  their 
lives  aiul  manners  correct,  obliging,  and  commu- 
nicative. And  I  am  happy  to  see  that  a  character 
nearly  similar  to  this,  has  been  given  of  tlie  same 
description  of  people  in  fiei^gal,  by  Sir  William 
Jones,  who  speaks  of  them  in  the  following  terms : 
«*  All  tlie  tracts  on  medicine  must  indeed  be  studied 
by  the  Vydyas  (doctors),  and  they  have  often  more 
learning  and  far  less  pride  than  any  qf  tlie  Brahmins  / 
they  are  usually  poets,  grammarians,  rhetoricians, 
and  moralists;  and  may,  in  fact,  be  deemed  the 
'  most  virtuous  and  amiable  of  the  Hindoos."  And 
are  we  not  told,  that  so  highly  has  medical  skill  been 
prized  by  the  Indians^  that  one  of  the  fourteen 
retnas,  or  precious  things,  which  their  Gods  are  be- 
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lieved  to  have  produced  by  churning  the  ocean,  was 

There  are  no  medical  tracts  of  any  note  in  Dukha- 

niet.  Such  of  the  Hakeems  (Mahometan  doctors) 
as  have  any  pretensions  to  learning  are  sufficiently 
well  accquainted  with  the  Persian  and  Arabic,  to 
read  with  ease  the  pn^essional  works  that  are  written 
in  those  languages  \  and  some  of  them,  by  combin- 
ing a  knowledge  of  the  Tamool  Materia  Medica, 
with  the  opinions  and  doctrines  which  they  find  in 
the  books  theyperus^  possess  a  great  deal  of  inform- 
ation, and  ar^  in  general,  men  of  polite  manners, 
unassuming,  liberal  minded,  and  humane. 

It  is  with  great  diffidence  that  I  enter  upon  the 
subject  proposed  in  this  volume  of  the  work,  yet 
when  I  consider  now  little  attention  has  hitherto 
been  paid  to  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  Hindoos^ 
and  luyw  scanty  are,  consequently,  the  sources  of 
knowledge  regarding  it,  I  am  induced  to  hope,  that 
every  allowance  will  be  made  for  whatever  defects 
may  appear.  Anxious  I  certainly  have  been  to  pro- 
cure some  guide  in  the  investigation,  some  manual 
in  one  or  other  of  the  languages  of  £urope^  that 
might  have  aided  me  in  the  prosecution  of  so 
interesting  an  inquiry ;  but  I  looked  in  vain.  I 
have,  therefore,  been  under  the  necessity  of  alto- 
gether trusting  to  what  information  I  could  collect 

*  Sec  Aiiafie  JUseard^t  vol.  i.  p.406,  Calcutta  edition. 

f  Dukhanie  is  the  language  currently  spoken  by  the  Mahome- 
tans of  Lower  Hindoostan.  It  has  a  great  affinity  with  the  Hin- 
doofttanie  of  the  higher  provinces ;  hke  it  too,  it  has  two  different 
styles,  viz.  the  low  jarson  of  the  common  people,  which  is  a  very 
poor  dialect,  and  thai  mnieiiiiongst  the  more  eolighteoed  and 
high-eail  MoamimSiu,  whidi,  by  containing  a  gveat  onanjiVrniafit 
Arabic,  and  em  SmiofU  wiird%  is  ridi»  cepiouib  espteanvey  and 
energetic. 

VOL.  II.  b 
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from  Aghastier's  work,  already  mentioned,  and  other 
Sastrums,  as  also  from  the  f^enerai  botanical  works 
of  Rheede,  Rumphiu8»  and  Loureiro,  and  from  such 
VyHans  and  Hakeems  as  appeared  to  be  the  best 
suited  to  assist  me,  with  occasional  hints  from  the 
writings  of  Dr.  Roxburgh  and  the  travels  of  Bu- 
chanan* (now  Hamilton).  For  the  Uindoostanie 
names  of  many  articles,  as  well  as  much  useful  inform- 
ation, I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Fleming's  **  Catalogue 
^  Indian  Met^einal  Ptanis  and  M)rugs**  a  work  so 
admirably  executed,  that  it  is  only  to  be  regretted 
that  it  is  not  more  voluminous  ;  and  since  the  pub- 
lication of  my  «•  Materia  Medica  qf  Hindoosian,"  1 
hare  to  states  that  I  have  seen  Dr*  Heyne's  Tracts 
Historical  and  Statistical  on  India^**  in  which  the 
names  of  several  native  medicines  are  given,  but 
scarcely  one  word  oi*  Uieir  virtues,  or  external  ap- 
pearances. 

The  articles  employed  by  the  Hindoos  in  medicine 
are  extremely  namen>us»  much  more  so  than  those 

of  any  Materia  Medica  in  Europe  t  ^   and  in  the 

♦  Journeu  through  Mi^sorCt  Canara,  &c.,  also  Through  some  qf 
the  muft  ifortkem  Tradt  qf  Hitidoosian. 

f  Bftron  Hamboldt  has  informoil  us  (Journal  Seiauep 

No.  xxiv.  p.  338.),  that  of  crvptogamous  and  phanerogamous 
plants  we  now  have  discovered  upwards  of  .56,000;  might  it  not 
b€  interesting  to  ascertain  what  proportion  of  those  had  medicinal 
or  other  Tirtues  ?  I  am  acquainted  with  no  modern  wnter,  except 
Mr.  Catteao  (in  hit  General  Vietu  of^  Sweden,  p.  5.)>  who  ha» 
turned  his  attention  particularly  to  tbis  aiibject ;  he  tells  us,  that 
out  of  1300  plants  that  arc  in  that  country,  200  are  possessed  of 
medicinal  properties.  The  ancients,  with  much  less  science,  seem 
to  have  hcen  more  observant  of  such  matters :  Theophrastus, 
who  wrote  about  300  years  before  Christ,  in  his  history  of  plants, 
entitled  iltp<  ^vnr  i#t«/MK,  desetfl»ee  500  tbet  irere  officinal. 
Dioscorides,  who  was  a  native  of  AiiagaitNi  In  Cllisia,  and  who 
flourished  in  the  time  of  Nero,  wrote  a  work  on  the  Materia 
Medica,  called  Tltpi  vXrn  <aTj»/xn<,  in  which  he  gives  some  account 
of  eOO  plants.   And  Pliny,  who  lived  a  short  time  before  Christ, 
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state  of  efldpirical  obscurity  in  which  the  sdieiiceW^ 
still  sAnk  in  India,  it  will  readily  be  believed  that 

maoy  substances  •  are  daily  prescribed  with  but 
trifling  virtues,  ifi  indeed,  any  to  recommend  them. 
As  for  those  of  which  I  am  now  about  to  give  some 
aocouQt»  I  can  only  say,  that  in  my  selection,  I  hlv^e 
been  entirely  influenced  by  the  opinions  of  the 
native  practitioners,  whom  I  consulted  in  the  re- 
search ;  nor  can  I,  from  any  positive  practice  of  my 
own,  aver  that  the  properties  of  many  of  the  dif- 
ferent drugs  are  such  as  they  are  said  to  possess.  It 
is  true,  that  to  gain  the  best  verbal  information  re* 
specting  them,  every  exertion  in  my  power  has  been 
made  ;  yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  much  is  still  to 
be  performed  to  briug  this  branch  of  Hindoo  medi- 
cine to  a  state  even  approaching  to  perfection.  Nay, 
in  the  present  attempt,  I  am  well  aware  that  I  have 
done  little  more  than  call  the  attention  of  the  medi- 
cal men  of  India  to  a  subject,  which  has,  hitherto, 
perhaps,  been  too  much  neglected^  and  I  shall, 
therefore,  consider  mjrself  as  not  ill  requited  for  my 
efforts,  if  these  pages  should  prove  but  the  happy 
4neans  of  exciting  in  others  a  curiosity  that  may 
ultimately  lead  to  greater  undertakings  and  more 
definite  and  valuable  results.  In  the  mean  time  I 
cannot  too  strongly  inculcate  the  greatest  caution  in 
administering  many  of  the  medicines  included  in  this 
diapter ;  the  greater  number  by  fiur  of  which  can  be 


with  all  the  accumulated  information  of  his  predecessors,  has  only 
noticed  1000.  See  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson's  Lectures  on  the  Elements 
<if  Botany,  vol.i.  p.7»Ae« 

*  The  reader  may  find  a  nearly  similar  character  given  of  tlw 
Materia  Medica  of  the  Indian  islanders  Dr.  Horsfield.  See 
his  account  of  the  medical  plants  of  Java,  m  the  eigbth  volume 
«f  the  Transactions  of  the  Batavian  Society. 

h  ^2 
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in  no  other  light  than  as  objects  for  further 
and  patient  investigation*  The  crude  notions  of  the 
Vjftiam  (industrious  and  weU-meaning,  however, 

those  individuals  may  be),  though  they  may  ulti- 
mately lead  to  important  truths,  are  not  to  be  taken 
without  distrust.  That  various  substances,  possessing 
powerful  qualities,  have  been  brought  forward,  will 
not,  I  presume^  be  disputed;  that  others,  of  more 
dubious  or  trifling  properties,  have  also  found  a  place, 
I  am  willing  to  admit.  Let  it  be  the  business,  tiien, 
of  future  experience  to  confirm  or  reject  whatever 
may  be  ascertained  to  be  in  its  nature  sanative 
benign,  narcotic,  or  altogether  inefficacious. 

There  are  other  embarrassments  which  I  must  here 
notice,  amongst  those  which  I  have  had  to  encounter 
on  the  present  occasion  \  for  instance,  the  imperfect 
condition  in  which  a  great  many  of  the  medicines 
are  found  in  the  bazars ;  old,  dry,  and  not  sddom 
decayed.  I  have  frequently  been  obliged  to  take  on 
trust  a  description  of  their  characterizing  taste  and 
smell ;  at  other  times,  the  root,  or  bark,  or  leaf^ 
called  for,  was  not  to  be  found  ;  so  that  I  was  under 
the  necessity  of  giving  an  account  of  it  from  the  ob- 
servation of  others.  With  no  pretensions  whatever 
to  any  critical  knowledge  of  botany,  I  have,  in  every 
instance,  trusted  to  the  best  descriptions  which  it 
was  in  my  power  to  obtain  from  other  sources.  Such 
obstacles  being  in  my  way,  it  can  easily  be  conceived 
how  great  the  difficulties  *  I  must  have  combated,  in 
ascertaining  the  scientific  names  of  the  different 
plants,  several  of  which,  it  will  be  observed,  I  have 
altogether  failed  in  discovering ;  and  for  many  -of 
those  inserted,  I  am  indebted  to  the  kind  friendship 

*  A  difficulty,  increased  by  different  names  being  often  given 
to  the  tame  plant  in  different  dbtrictt. 
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of  the  Rev.  Dr.  RotUer,  whose  sdentific  «ldU  aiidy 
curate  acquaintance  with  the  native  languages,  so 

culiarly  fit  him  for  Indian  research. 

The  greater  number  of  the  articles  mentioned  in 
this  volume,  are  parts  of  plants  which  grow  in  India; 
and  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  jungles^  amoi^pt  the 
woods  of  Malabar,  and  mountains  of  the  lower  tracts 
of  the  peninsula,  and,  more  especially,  in  Travan- 
core  that  country  so  beautii'ui,  so  rich,  I  may  say, 
in  vegetable  productions ;  others  are  the  produce  of 
neighbouring  or  distant  Asiatic  territoriesi  a  circum- 
stance which-adds  greatly  to  the  difficulty  in  ascer- 
taining the  botanical  appellations  of  the  plants  to 
which  they  belong. 


KAMESt  IK  SOME  OF  THE  ORIENTAL  LANGUAGES  OF 
THE  DESCBIPTION  OF  PLANTS,  AND  THE  PARTS  OF 
PLANTS,  THAT  ARB  USED  IN  MEDICINE  IN  INDIA. 

1.  A  TREE.  *  Mdrum  ir/rio  (Tam.)  Jar  Ji^ 
(Duk.)    Sk^ur        (Arab.)     Gaha,  also  Ghas 

*  I  cannot  help  expressing  a  regret,  that  in  that  singular  country, 
fitted  by  dimate  and  soil  for  the  cultivation,  perhaps,  of  everv 
vegetable  prodnee  which  any  part  9i  tlie  tomd  aene  aflbvdi,  it  , 
has  never  been  attempted  to  rear  those  articles  of  the  Materia 
Medica  for  which  the  world  in  now  solely  indebted  to  Amerioa. 
Travmoore,  and  Malabar  also,  no  doubt,  possess  (notwithstanding 
the  great  exertions  of  Rheede)  many  curious  and  useful  plants 
which  have  not  yet  come  within  the  reach  of  scientific  in vesU« 
gatioD. 

f  It  may  be  fbrther  here  noticed  with  regard  to  names  bestowed 
often  on  planU  in  Ceyloki,  that  km  is  little ;  hen  is  high  arowid ; 

Icaluj  black  ;  katu,  thorny;  rasa,  sweet;  raia,  foreign;  reftoired; 
sudu,  white  i  wal,  wild ;  and  tea,  white. 
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a.  A  SHRUB.   Cheddie  qer,  ^  (Tarn.)  Eoope 
(Duk.)   NabSi  oUS  (Arab.)   Stamba  lr[^  (Sans.) 

3.  A  CREEPER.    Cidie  Quyrr  -  ( Tam.)  Bai/l 

^  (Duk.)    Khuzzib-balk  (Arab.)  VSliie 

(Sans.)    Witl  (Cyng.) 

4.  Root,  bulbous.  Kdkmg  ^yyR^  (Tam.) 
Gudda  (Duk.)  Z7^^7i<?  sUabur  ^U*-  >e< 
(Arab.) 

5.  liooTy  common,    f^i^r  Ccrucr  (Tam.)  Jur 
(Duk.)  J-**  (Arab.)   Mul  (Cyng.) 

6.  Bark.   PiSUtay  LjL.a2)L—  (Tam.)  C%to/ 
(Duk.)    Kuslur  yi.9  (Arab.) 

7.  Milky  juice.    Pan/  _n-(To  (Tam.)  Dood 
(Duk.)   Ltf^  ^  (Arab.)   Kiry  (Cyng.) 

8.  Seed.    VMe  cr^as^rr  (Tam.)  Beenge 
(Duk.)   Bmztrjji  (Arab.) 

9.  Tender  shoots.  K6&ndoo  Q^n-^rfyuS* 
(Tam.)  Kaimglapdi  cA^yi  (Duk.)  Vurk-b^in 
^  (Arab.) 

'  10.  Leaf.  EU^  uSam  (Tam.)  Paai 
.  (Duk.)    Vwrk  6^  (Arab.)  Paim  ^  (Sans.) 

11.  Bud.   Aroombu  2^10:3 LOe_,  (Tam.)  KulU 
(Duk.)   Zuhir      (Arab.)   Jalaka  ^T?5^  (Sans.) 

1%.  Flower.  Poo  (Tarn.)  Phool  .^^^  (Duk.) 
rttrtf^^^(Arab-)  Afa/(Cyng.)  PtoApa  (Sans.) 
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13.  Fruit.  Pullumi_2^\jo  (Tain.)  Phull  ^ 
(Duk.)  Summit  j4%  {Ajnb.)   PAoi^  Q)^  (Sans.) 

14.  Gum.  Fiwi  ^7P<5V  (Tain.)  Gond  «xy 
(Duk.)   Sumagh  (Aral).) 

15.  Nut.   CoUay  Q^rn^os^^  (Tam.)  PW/ 
(Duk.) 
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PART  II. 

CHAPTER  I. 
mDicims  IN  USB  utovan  rax  hxhdoos,  and  othbr 

BACTEBK  MAnONB. 

•  * 

1. 

AAT.ALARIE  ai^2M0VT(^   (Tam.)  Vekaia^ 

modela-mucu  (Rheede).*  Bartiger  hiotcrig  (Nom. 
Triv.  Willd.)  RatuldmhuUwenna  (Cyng.)  Leao-xi 
(Chiiu)  Bio  (Jap.)   Bearded  pofyganunu 

POLTOONUM  BaRBATUM  (Lul). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Octandria  Trigynia.    Nat  Ord. 

Holoraceae. 

This  annual  plant,  which  has  "  an  herbaceous 
rufous  stem;  stipules  loose  and  sheathing,  set  with 
strong  brisdea  almost  the  length  of  the  stipule  itself  ^ 
lUnwert  hexandrousy  trigynou8»  and  qnkes  rod-lik^" 

•Mai.  18.  145.  t.77. 
VOL.  II.  B 
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is  common  in  the  Coromandel  woods.  Retzius  and 
Thunberg  have  both  distinguished  three  varieties; 
the  latter  remarks^  that  what  is  peculiar  to  the  Ma- 
labar variety  is,  **  that  it  is  smooth  all  over,  the  sti- 
pules only  toothletted,  and  the  bractes  quite  entire/* 
The  seeds  of  the  aat-alarie  are  dark  and  shining ; 
the  leaves*  which  are  longish  and  lanceolate,  are 
used  as  medicine  by  the  Hindoo  practitioners ;  they 
are  ordered  in  infusion  to  ease  the  pain  of  griping  in 
colic.  The  plant  is  the  kimda-maUier  of  the  Tel- 
lingoos.*  Fourteen  species  of  polygonum  grow  in 
the  botanical  garden  of  Calcutta,  ten  of  which  are 
indigenous  to  India,  t 

II. 

ACHIE  PATCH  IE  ELLEY  (Tam.)  or  Fachie 
eltejf  Lj9^23)fFuSft/ot>  (Tarn.). 

This  is  a  Tamool  name,,  which  signifies  the  green 
leaves  of  Acheen.**  They,  as  they  are  seen  in  the 
medicine  bazars,  are  dry  and  wrinkled,  and  have  a 
very  pleasant  and  sub-astringent  flavour,  not  unlike 
black  tea ;  all  I  can  learn  respecting  them  is,  that 
they  are  held  in  higli  estimation  amongst  tte  Hindoo 
medical  men  as  stomachic  and  sedative,  given  in  in- 
fusion. Anotlier  sort  is,  I  understand,  brought  from 
Ceylon,  of  nearly  similar  virtues,  and  is  called  c6m 
lUmbo  paichk  eViy  (Tam.). 

*  The  species  of  polygonum  Persicaria  is  a  medicinal  plant  in 
the  West  Indies ;  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  is  considered  as  a. 
powerful  discutient.    See  Hortus  Jamaicensis,  vol.i.  p.ti2. 

f  The  species  avicidare  (knot  grass)  is  considered  iis  a  medi- 
cinal plant  in  Bahar  ;  its  Sanscrit  name  is  miromali ;  in  Hindoo- 
stanie  it  ti  modb^'  (Hamilton^  M88»). 
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lU. 

ADATODEY  £LL£Y  is^i^rrQsm^uSMiffo 
(Tarn.)  Adasdrd  pOkoo  (Tel.)  Adhotoda  (Cyng.) 
Leaves  qf  the  Malabar  nut.  Uroos^  also  Vaska 
also  Attarusha  (Sans.) 

JusTiciA*  Adhatoda  (Lin.)» 

CI.  and  Ord.  DUndria  Monogjmia.   Nat.  Ord, 

Personatac.    Trcibende  Justice  (Norn.  Triv.  Willd.). 

This  large  shrub,  which  is  the  bakus  of  the  Ben- 
galese^  is  common  in  Lower  India,  but  is,  properly 
spealdn^^  a  native  of  Ceylon,  and  is  the  adhiuoda 
xeyUmenrium  (Herm.  Lugd.  b,).  Of  the  essential 
character, Wilidenow  says,  "  Cat,  simplex,  s.  duplex; 
cor.  1-petala  irregularis;  caps,  ungue  elastico  dis- 
siliens,  dissepimentum.  contrarium  adnatum"  (5pec. 
a  i.  48.). 

On  Ceylon»  the  Malabar  nut  tree  is  said  to  grow 
to  the  height  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet,  and  is  there 
called  wan-oepala ;  but  I  have  never  seen  it  in  the 
peninsula  more  than  seven  or  eight  It  rises 
with  a  strong  woody  stem,  sending  forth  numerous 
'  branches  $  tbe  leaves  are  about  five  inches  long  and 
tiiree  broad,  opposite,  and  lance-shaped ;  the  flowefs 
on  short  spikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  the  co- 
rolla is  white  with  some  darkish  spots." 

The  flowers*  leaves^  and  roott>  but  especially  the 

•  A  species  of  justicia  (pectoralis)  is  held  in  high  repute  ia 
Jamaica,  as  a  pectoral  medicine;  a  syrup  is  made  of  it.  The 
bruiaed  leaves  are  serviceable  in  culs.  The  French  name  of  the 
plant  b  kmrhe  d  thtarjpmiHkn,  See  Lunan'e  Flora  Jamaicensisy 
vol.  i.  p.  432. 

f  To  which  (root)  BeviBiia  gav o  tho  Mmo  eoholiim. 
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first»  are  supposed  to  possess  antispasmodic  qualities; 
and  are  prescribed  in  certain  c£^ses  of-  asthma,  and 
to  prevent  the  return  of  rigour  in  intermittent  fever ; 
they  are  bitterish  and  sub-aroinatic»  and  are  admini- 
stered in  infusion  and  electuary.  In  the  lastpinen- 
tioned  form,  the  flowers  are  given  to  the  quantity  of 
about  a  tea-spoonful  tmce  daily.  The  wood  of  the 
plant  is  sofl,  and  well  fitted  Ibr  making  charcoal  for 
gunpowder.    See  Flora  Indica»  vol.  i.  p.  I  ^^8. 


IV. 

ADDATINAPALAY  ^^.(t^gr^^anD'i-J^siiSvr 
(Tarn.  Gad'iday  gudda  purra  (Tel.)  Floral-leaved 
birihemrt.   Cattrdbunghd  (Sans.) 

Aristolochia  Bracteata  (Retz.).. 

CI.  and  Ord.  Gynandria  Hexandria.  Nat.  Ord. 
SannentaceaB.  Bebktierte  Osterhusey  (Norn.  Triv. 
Willd.). 

Of  the  essential  character,  Wilklenow  says,"C5!jr/.0  ; 
cor,  1-petala,  lingulata,  basi  ventricosa  ;  caps.  0-locu- 
laris,  polysperma  infera"  (Spec.  Plant  iv.  16090* 

This  species  of  birthwort,  which  may  be  seen  in 
the  botanical  garden  of  Calcutta^  appears  to  have 
been  first  noticed  by  Koenig,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Madras; 'it  usually  "grows  to  the  height  of 
about  four  or  five  feet,  with  a  flexuose»  striated  stem  ; 
the  leaves,  which  are  of  a  pale-green,  are  obtuse, 
heart-shaped,  with  wavy  edges»  and  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  and  nearly  as  broad;  ihejl&wers 
are  solitary ;  and  the  hractes  cordate  petioled."  The 
plant  has  the  bitterness  which  distinguishes  many  oi' 
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its  congeners.  An  infusion  of  the  dried  leaves  is 
given  by  the  native  practitioners  as  an  anthdmintic ; 

the  medium  dose  about  Jij.,  twice  daily.  When 
fresh*  bruised,  and  mixed  with  castor-oil,  they  are 
considered  as  a  valuable  external  remedy  in  obstinate 
«  psora.t  Dn  Fleming  informs  us,  that  the  root  of 
the  arisiolochia  Indica  is  supposed,  by  the  Hiifdobs 
of  Upper  India,  to  possess  emmenagogue  and  antar- 
thritic  virtues ;  and  from  its  bitterness,  he  thinks,  it  . 
may  be  useful  in  dyspepsia.  The  plant  is  isarmel  in 
Uindoostanie ;  dulago-vUa  in  Tellingoo;  aa^'kho^ 
aka  in  Chinese ;  hari  in  Sanscrit ;  and  sai  umda  in 
Cyngalese.  The  aristolochia  odoratissima,  a  native 
of  the  West  Indies,  Lunant  says,  is,  as  a  bitter  and 
alejupharmicy  a  most  valuable  medicine,  being 
powerfully  tonic,  and  stomachic  ^  he  adds^  that  the 
roots  and  seeds  cure  the  bites  of  snakes,  and  make 
the  best  bitter  wine  in  the  world ! ! ! 


V. 

ADDALEYUNNAY  (st^SLtJvrCLUdoiJra/TOfr 

(Tarn.)    Oi^ab  (Arab.)    Nela  ameda  (Tel.) 

Oil  qf  the  glaucous4eaved  physic  nut.  Nikumba 
(Sans.) 

Jatjropua  Glauca  (Vahl.). 

♦  The  fresh  leaves  of  this  plant,  applied  to  the  navel  of  a  child, 
are  said  to  have  the  effect  of  moving  the  bowels.  The  same,  fried 
with  castor-oil,  and  made  into  a  ball  of  the  size  of  an  orunge,  and 
given  to  a  Iione  tulFerin^  frum  the  gripes,  are  said  to  produce 
e? acuations,  and  relieve  when  other  mMUcines  have  failed, 
t  What  the  Tamools  call  carpang, 
i  See  Lillian's  Hortus  Jamaicent*  vol.  i.  p.  232. 
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CL  aad  Ord.  Monoecia  Monadelphia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Tricoccs.  Meergrvne  Brechnuss  (Nom*  Tiiv* 
WiUd.).  . 

Of  the  essentia]  character,  Willdenow  says, 

•*  Masculi.    CaLO;  s.  5-phyllus;  ror.  1-petala, 

inruiidibuliformis  ;  slam.  10,  alterna  breviora. 

Feminsi.   OU.  0 ;  con  5.petaia»  patens ;  9(^U  d» 

bifidi;  caps,  trilocularis^  tern.  IJ*  (Spec*  Plant,  iv. 

1719.) 

This  plant,  which  is  a  native  of  Arabia*  as  well 
as  India,  has  an  herbaceous  sterrif  which  "  rises  to  the 
height  of  about  one  foot,  and  is  quite  erect  and  pUp 
bescent;  the  kaves^  which  are  five,  and  sometimes 
diree-clefl  and  serrate-toothed,  are  smooth,  glaucus^ 
and  almost  veinless ;  petioles  subvillose,  longer  than 
the  leaves,  without  glandular  hairs ;  Invades  lanceo- 
late^ awl-shaped;  peials  of  the  female  flower  the 
length  of  the  calyx,  ovate ;  capsuk  nearly  as  large 
as  a  hazel  nut,  muricated ;  seed^  the  size  of  a  pea, 
and  in  shape  like  that  of  the  ficinus**  (^Miller), 

From  the  seeds  the  Vi^tians  (Hindoo  doctors)  pre- 
pare, by  careiiil  expression,  an  oil  which,  from  its 
stimulating  quality,  they  recommend  as  an  external 
application  in  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism  and 
paralytic  affections. 

Four  species  of  jatropha  grow  in  tlie  Honourable 
Company's  botanical  garden  at  Calcutta;  two  of 
which  are  natives  of  India,  and  two  of  America. 

•  Fonkahl,  ia  hit  AecomU  of  Aiabian  Flanti,  hai  csUed'tt 
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VL 

ADIEVEDYUM  i2L^^cn5:s)L-uuLD  (Tarn.) 
also  PoUe  adievedyum  (Tain.)    UUie  vussa  (Tel.  and 

Sails.). 

Adivcdj^urn  is  the  name  of  a  root  which  is  found 
in  the  native  druggists*  shops^  in  pieces  about  an  inch 
long,  and  of  a  whitish  colour ;  it  is  intensely  bitter, 

and  is  prescribed  in  powder  and  in  infusion  as  a  tonic 
and  stomachic,  especially  in  long-protracted  bowel 
complaints.  I  could  not  procure  a  sight  of  the 
fresh  plant  Of  the  powder,  the  quarter  of  a  pa- 
goda weight  is  given  twice  daily. 


VII. 

AG  AS  AT  A  MAR  AY  (Tam.)  UntareUamdrd 
(Tel.)  Kodda  pail  (Rheede).  Untergujiglia  it^i 
(Dak.)  Toka-pana  (Hind.)  Water  soldier  f  Unia- 
rei-tdmdrd  (Sans.) 

PisTiA  Stbatiot£s  (Liu.). 

d.  and  Ord.  Monadelphia  Octandria.  Nat  Qrd. 
Miscellaneae:  Schmmmende  Mttschelbltmte  (Norn. 
Triv.  WiUd.). 

This  beautiful  and  stemless  annual  plant  does 
not  appear^  hitherto,  to  have  got.any  very  distinct 
Eng^h  name,  but  is  the  pkmtago  aquaHea  of  Rhum- 
phius  ( Amb.  6.  t.  74.).  tt  would  seem  to  be  equally 
a  native  of  Asia,  America,  Jamaica,  and  Africa, 

B  if 
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and  is  constantly  found  floating  on  stagnant  pools.* 
Miller  says,  **  Roots  many,  a  foot  and  a  half  long, 
put  forth  aimple  fibres  from  their  drcumference  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  length  and  numerous.*'  The 
leaves  are  sub-sessile,  wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  el- 
liptic, radiate- veined,  and,  when  tlie  plant  is  young, 
are  about  twenty  in  number,  spread  out  in  a  circle 
like  a  rose ;  the  flowers  are  white,  inodorous,  and 
axillary*  The  pistia  stratiotes  is  the  only  species  of 
its  genus. 

The  essential  character  is,  cal,  spatha  tubuloso, 
cucullata  iingulata  ;  cor.  0  ;  Jilamentum^  laterale ; 
anthene,  S-8 ;  styL  I ;  Caps,  l-locularis  polysperma 
(Spec  Plant  Willd.  iii.  1«65.). 

The  Hindoo  doctors  consider  a  decoction  or 
infusion  of  tins  plant  as  cooling  and  demulcent, 
(though  Brown  seems  to  tliink  the  Jamaica  plant 
acrid),  and  prescribe  it  in  cases  of  dysuria  (maoirmf 
krUchie)^  in  the  quantity  of  about  ten  pagodas 
weight  twice  daily  ^  the  leaves  are  made  into  a  poul- 
tice for  the  piles.  . 

« 

VIII. 

AIL-PUTTAY  (Tain.) 

A  yellowish,  subaromatic  tasted  bark,  used  in 
decoction  in  fevers.  The  botanical  name  of  the 
plant  is  not  ascertained,  the  bark  is  brought  from 
the  wood8.f 

*  Browne  (SSa)  found  the  plant  in  Jamaica ;  and  by  Moon'a 
Catalogue  of  Ceylon  Plants,  it  appean  to  be  a  natiYe  of  that 

island,  and  known  by  the  name  of  aiya-parandeel, 

1 1  am  told  it  is  also  sometimes  called  tolziputtay  i  the  bark, 
beaten,  is  applied,  externally,  for  rheumatic  pains. 
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ALAMANDA  CATHAIITICA  (Lin.> 

I  give  this  a  place  here  merely  from  having  seen 

it  growing  in  great  luxuriance  in  the  Mission  garden 
at  Tranquebar  ;  and,  therefore,  supposing  it  may  be 
a  native  of  some  of  our  Indian  woods.  It  is  the 
purghrende  AUamanda  of  Willdenow  (Nom.  Triv.)^ 
who  says  of  its  generic  character,  Contorta,  caps. 
lentiformis,  erecta,  ecliinata,  l-locularis,  ^-valvis, 
polysperma"  (Spec.  Plant,  i.  479.)*  ^  beautiful 

miiky  shrub,  with  a  twining  stem^  and  climbs  high  on 
trees  \  **  its  kaoes^  which  are  shining  and  quite  entire^ 
are  arranged  in  fours  round  the  stem,  on  very  short 
petioles,  and  are  elliptic,  lanceolate  ;  the  Jlowers  are 
large,  terminale,  and  the  corolla  yellow."  Like  the 
last-mentioned  article  but  one,  it  is  the  only  species 
of  its  genus,  and  is  of  the  cL  and  ord.  PerUandria 
Mimogyma.  The  plant  grows  wild  at  Surinam, 
where  the  Dutch  consider  an  infusion  of  its  leaves  as 
a  valuable  catliartic ;  it  got  the  name  of  orelia  gran- 
dtflora  from  Aublety  in  his  Histoire  des  Plantes  de 
la  Gulan^." 

The  Alamanda  cathartica  is  growing  on  Ceylon ; 
it  also,  I  find,  is  in  the  Honourable  Company's  bo- 
tanical garden  at  Calcutta,  introduced,  it  would 
appear,  by  W.  Hamilton,  Esq.  in  See  Hortua 

Bengalensisy  p.  19* 
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X. 

AL  AVER  EI  !jL;c5\-c^Q2)a-  (Tam.)  MarriviU 
Uloo  (Tel.)   Bir  ka  beenge  ^  1^^  (Duk.)  Seed 

of  the  Indianjig'tree,  Nyagrodha^  also  Vatta^  also 
OuravrtUchaU  (Sans.). 

F1CU8  Indica  (Lin.). 

• 

CI.  and  Ord.  Polygamia  Diacia.  Nat  Ord. 
Scabridae.    Ostindische  Feige  (Noin.  Triv.  Willd.). 

The  tree  wliich  produces  the  seeds  in  question  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  in  the  world. 
Of  the  essential  character  Willdenow  says,  "Recepta^ 
culum  commune  turbinatum,  carnosum,  conveniens, 
occultans  flosculos  vel  in  eodem  vel  distincto, 

"  Masculi.    Cal,  3-partitus  j  cor.  0  j  stam,  3. 
Feminei.   CaL  5-partitus ;  cor.  0  \  pistiUum  1 ; 
sem.  1.,  calyce  persistenti  clauso  subcamoso  tectum" 
(Spec.  Plant,  iv.  1931.). 

It  has  got,  in  India,  the  English  name  of  the 
great  banyan  tree^  and  is  the  arbor  de  rayz  of  the 
'  Portuguese^  that  is  to  say,  the  rooting  tree^  from  the 
circumstance  that  it  propagates  itself  by  letting  a 
kind  of  gummy  string  fall  from  its  branches,  which 
takes  root,  grows  large,  and  by  tliis  means  the 
branches  are  often  spread  to  a  vast  circuit,  affording 
a  most  delightful  shade  in  a  hot  climate*  This  tree 
is  noticed  both  by  Strabo  and  Pliny  * ;  and  is  almost 
as  much  venerated  by  the  Hindoos  as  the^c7/.s  I'di- 
giosa  itself.  It  is  called  in  Cyngalese  hiri-pa^Ua, 
in  Hindoostanie  but  C^i  the  Mahratta  appellation 

*  L.  12.  c  5. 
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for  it  is  bergot ;  the  Arabs  term  it  ihaab  ^^oJ ;  it  is 
common  in  China,  and  is  there  termed  yang4choo  ; 
and  in  Cochin-China  cay,  sank  ;  it  is  the  tnela  of  the 

Hort.  Malab.  (iii.  t.  C3.)  "  The  leaves,  which  are 
acuminate,  with  a  blunt  point,  are  obscurely  waved 
and  marked  with  parallel  nerves ;  ihi&Jrmt  is  about 
the  size  of  a  laige  hazel  nut,  round,  and,  when  ripe, 
of  a  pale-red  colour,  containing  many  seeds ;  these 
seeds  are  prescribed,  by  the  Taniool  practitioners, 
in  the  form  of  electuary,  as  a  cooling  and  tonic 
remedy,  in  the  quantity  of  about  one  pagoda  weight 
twice  daily.  The  white  glutinous  juice  which  ex- 
udes from  the  tender  stalks  when  pricked  or  bruised, 
is  applied  to  the  teeth  and  gums  to  ease  the  tooth- 
ache; it  is  also  considered  as  a  valuable  application 
to  the  soles  of  the  feet  when  cracked  and  inflamed  i 
with  it,  and  a  similar  juice  obtaijied  from  the  ardsum 
nubUm  (ficus  religiosa),  the  natives  prepare  a  kind  of 
bird-lime.  The  bark  of  the  Jicus  Indica,  gi\  en  in 
infusion,  is  supposed  to  be  a  powerful  tonic,  and  is 
administered  in  neer  aUvoo  (diabetes).  The  Sanscrit 
name  vatta  has  also  been  bestowed  on  another 
sjpecies  of  banyan  *  tree,  iiiejicus  Bengdtensis  (Lixk.\ 
and  which*  the  Tamools  call  kutt-^hee  mdram ;  it 
is  the  jicus  vast  a  of  Forskdl,  the  peralu  of  Rheede.t 
In  Malayalie  it  is  iuidlu^  and  in  Dukhanie  ber. 

* 

*  For  a  classical  and  very  Interesting  account  of  the  banyan 
tree,  by  Dr.  Noehden,  see  TransactionB  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  vol.i.  part  i.  p.  119. 

f  Roxburgh,  in  his  excellent  Commentary  on  the  Hortus  Ma- 
labaricus,  contained  in  the  xiii.  vol.  and  part  ii.  of  the  Transac- 
tioiis  of  the  TiiniMesn  Socb^>  tays,  that  peralu  ouglit  to  get  the 
name  of  ficua  Indica,  ai  in  the  Hort.  Beng. 
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XI. 

ALIVERIE*  ^  yrcTLS-oS)^  (Tarn.)  Haleem 
^  (Duk.)  Huri^  c^>  (Arab.)  AdaUwitiiloo 
(Tel.)   China  watt-cress*    RohiiS  sdrushapa  (Sans.). 

Arabis  Chinensis  (Rottler). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Tetradynamia  Siiiquosa.    Nat  Ord. 
Siliquosae. 

Aliverie  is  the  name  of  a  small  reddish  coloured, 
and  not  unpleasant  tasted  seed,  which  is  common  in 
every  bazar  in  Lower  India,  and  which  is  said  to  be 
brought  firom  China.  I  have  repeatedly  sown  it, 
but  it  never  came  up.  Dr.  Rottler,  however,  in-  . 
formed  me,  that  it  was  a  new  species  of  Arabis^  to 
which  he  had  given  the  name  of  Chviensis.  The 
Hakeems  are  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  it  as  a 
stomachic  and  gentle  stimulant ;  but  doubt  whether 
it  does  not  sometimes,  if  imprudently  given,  bring 
on  abortion.  The  Vi/lians  consider  it,  when  bruised 
and  mixed  with  lime  juice,  as  a  valuable  repellent  in 
cases  of  local  inflammation.  Of  the  essential  cha- 
racter, Willdenow  says,  **Glandube  nectarifene  4t, 
singulse  intra  calyds  foliola,  squamsB  instar  reflexae** 
(Spec.  Plant,  iii.  1243.).  May  it  not  be  this  species 
of  cress  which  Morier  speaks  of  as  common  in 
Persia,  and  there  called  ispedan  (^^Sa*^\  ?  See  liis 
Second  Journey  to  Persia,  p.  108. 

*  Sometimes  called  ioUverk. 
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Xll. 

.  ALPAM  (Malealei). 

This  I  have  given  a  place  here  on  the  authority  of 
Bartolomeo,  who,  in  his  "  Voyage  to  tlie  East  Indies" 
(p*  416.)»  informs  us,  that  it  is  the  name  of  a  shrub 
which  grows  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  which  he 
can,  with  certainty,  call  an  "  antidote  to  poison 
the  root,  he  says,  is  pounded  and  administered  in 
warm  water.  What  it  is»  I  had  not  ascertained  on 
leaving  India;  but,  sq  recommended,  it  will,  I  trust, 
ere  long  be  brought  under  scientific  investigation. 
In  all  probability  the  appellation  has  been  incor* 
rectly  printed. 

XIIL 

AMAUM  PATCHEll  ARISEE  (Tam.)  PiU* 
bearing  spurge. 

EUPHOBBU  PlLULIFEftA  (liu.) 

CI.  and  Ord.  Dodecandria  Trigynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Tricoccfie.  FiUenrtragende  Woysniikh  (Norn.  Triv. 
Willd.). 

Of  Uie  essential  character, Willdenow  says,  <*Cbr.4; 
8.5-petaIa,  cidyci  insidens;  caL  1-phyllus,  ventiico- 
sus ;  caps.  d.^x>cca"  (Spec.  Plant  ii.  959.)' 

This  species  of  spurge  does  not  grow  more  than  a 
foot  high,  with  "  a  tender,  simple,  round  stem^  co- 
vered with  reddish  brown  hairs ;  the  leaves  are  oppo- 
site^ bluntly,  and  scarcely  serrate ;  peduncles  an  inch 
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long,  coming  out  alternately  from  the  axils,  bear  two 
heads  of  flowers,  small,  and  lilac-coloured  (see  iiurm* 
Zeyl.  224.  t.  105.  f.  1,). 

The  native  practitionera  consider  the  juice  of  the 
fresh  plant  as  a  usefiil  external  application  in  aptbous 
affections. 

By  Moon's  account,  the  Cyngalese  call  the  plant 
sudoo-boO'dada-Jciriija ;  eight  species  are  growing  in 
Ceylon  (Cat  Ceylon  Plants,  p.  38.). 

XIV. 

AMKOOLANG-  K  ALUNG  syOS*^  wcrv^n-rR, 
Ftf  -^Ov©  (Tam.)  Asgund  «XAd«l  (Duk,  and  Hind.) 
Behmm  (Arab.)  PifUrroogudda  (Tel^)  Root 
qf  the  Jiexuose  branched  wmter  cherry.  UsUiva 
ghendi  (Sans.)    also  Wqjie  gandhd  (Sans.) 

Fhtsalis  Flexuosa  (Lin*). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Pentandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Lurida?.    Bicgsame  Schlute  (Nom.  Triv.  Willd.). 

Of  the  essential  character,  Willdenow  says»  Cor. 
lotota ;  ^€m.  conniventia;  bacca  intra  calycem  infla- 
tum  bilocularis*'  (Spec  PI.  L  d8^.). 

The  plant,  which  is  ushwa-gmdha  in  Bengalese, 
and  amuhlcara  in  Cyngalese,  rises  to  tlie  lieight  com- 
monly of  ibur  or  five  feetj  the  stem  is  shrubby; 
branches  flexuose;  haves  obIong»  ovate^  and  often 
opposite  $  the  flowers  are  scattered  at  ihe  axik  of  the 
leaves  ;  the  calyxes  grow  out  and  involve  the  berry, 
which  is  usually  about  the  size  of  a  pea ;  it  is  not 
eaten,  and,  when  ripe,  is  of  a  purplish  colour,  having 
ten  cells,  each  including  dne  seed.'' 

The  root»  as  found  in  the  fnedidne  ba2aff8,'i4  of  a 
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pale  colour,  and,  in  external  appeamnce,  not  unlike 
our  gentian  ;  but  it  has  little  sensible  taste  or  smell, 
though  the  Tamool  Vytiam  suppose  it  to  have  de- 
obslruent  and  diuretic  qualities,  givea  in  decoction 
to  the  quatltily  of  about  half  a  tea.cupful  twice 
daily  ;  the  TelHngoo  physicians  consider  it  as  aleidr 
pharmic  (see  Flora  Indica,  vol.  ii.  p.  ^41.).  The 
leaves,  moistened  with  a  little  warm  castor-oil,  are  a 
useful  external  application  in  cases  of  carbuncle* 
The  plant  is  the  pevetti  of  the  Hort  Malab.  (iv«' 
p.  lis.  t.55.)*;  and  may  be  seen  growing  in  the  - 
botanical  garden  of  Calcutta.!  See  Hort.  Benga- 
lensis,  p.  IG. 

» 

XV. 

ANANERINGIE  ^2/owCC5^'i5^"  (Tarn.) 
Burray  gokeroo  ^  \^  (Duk.  and  Hind.)  Khm* 
sukS  kubeer  (Arab,)    YeanugapuUiroo  (Tel.)  JSt' 

ncrenchi  (Cyng.)    Prickly^fruited  ])edalium.  Gheja^ 

•  * 

soodimoosira  ^Saus.) 

Pedalium  Murex  (Lin.). 

C3.  and  Ord.  Didynamia  Angiospennia.  Nat 
Ord.  Lurida;.  Ostindische  Ftissaiigcl  (Nom.  Triv. 
Willd.). 

This  low  growing  plant  (which  is  the  caca-mullu 
of  the  Hort.  Mal.»  x.  p.  143.  t.  7^0  **  has  a  simple 

*  There  is  another  plant  of  the  same  genni,  pk^talit, 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Heyne,  the  Hindoos  consider  as  medi- 
cinal, but  lie  says  nothing  of  its  supposed  virtues ;  its  Sanscrit  ' 
name  is  lalchmie  divt'tai/a  ;  its  Tellingoo  appellation  kupanti, 

t  Five  species  of  physalis  grovr  in  the  botanical  garaen  of  Cal- 
cutta, two  of  which  are  nativea  of  India,  one  of  PerUy  one  of 
Periia>  and  one  of  Malacca. 
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siemt  with  leaoes  obovate^  blunt»  toothed^  truncated, 
naked,  with  the  petioles  glandular  on  each  side ;  the 

fimers  arc  axillary,  solitary,  and  small,  and  of"  a 
beautiful  straw  colour."  The  whole  plant,  when  in 
full  flower,  as  has  been  noticed  by  Rotthoell*,  has  a 
smell  of  musk ;  it  is  the  only  species  of  its  genus. 
Of  the  essential  character,  Willdenow  says,  CSsf. 
5-partitus ;  cor,  subringens.  limbo  5.fido ;  nur  sube- 
rosa,  tetragona,  angulis  spinosa,  ^loculans ;  sem* 
bina"  (Spec.  Plant,  iii.  1^14.  )• 

The  fresh  leaf  of  this  plant  when  agitated  in 
water  renders  it  mucilaginous,  in  which  state  it  is 
prescribed  by  the  V^ytians  in  dysiuia  and  gonorrhoea. 
The  seeds,  which  are  contained  in  the  prickly  cap- 
sule, possess  similar  virtues,  and  are  administered  in 
decoction,  in  the  quantity  of  about  one  tea-cupful 
twice  daily.  Rheede,  in  speaking  of  the  plant,  has 
these  words :  **  Foliorum  succus  uti  et  aqua  viscosa 
calorem  in  renebus  praeternaturalem  temperat,  urinae 
ardorem  restringit,  stranguriam  amovet,  calculam  fran- 
git"  (vide  Hort.  Mai.  x.  p.l4S.  t.72->  It  would 
seem  to  be  a  valuable  medidne  in  all  such  cases  as 
require  mucilaginous  mixtures.  The  plant  is  the 
wt-nerenchi  of  the  Cyngalese. 

Our  article  grows  in  the  botanical  garden  of  Cal- 
cutta, introduced  by  Dr.  A.  Berry,  in  1811.  See 
Hortua  Bengalensis,  p.  47* 

m 

•  Vide  Rottboell  Collect.  Societ.  Med.  Havn.  ii.  p.  256.  R. 
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ANA-SHOVADI  s^'Zfsi^Q^rraxj^  (Malealey). 
Shdm-dulm  (fiengalese)*  Prkk^4eaoe4  Elcfkmf$ 

Elepuantofus  ScAB£a  (Lin.). 

CL  and  Ord.  S]riigeneaia  S^;regata.  Nat  Ord. 
Compositae  Capitate.  Bauher  Eleplumtenfim  (Noid« 
Triv.  WiUd.) 

Of  the  essential  cliaracter,  Willdenow  says,  ^^Caly- 
cuius  4-floru8 1  coroUuke  lingulatae,  hermaphroditse  ; 
recepT.  nudum  $  poppus  seCaceus*'  (Spec.  Plant  iii. 

I  have  given  this  species  of  elephant's  foot  a  place 
here  on  the  authority  of  Jlheede,  who  tells  us,  that 
a  decoction  of  the  root  and  leaves  is  given,  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  in  cases  of  dysuria;  he  says,  the 
Brahmins  there  call  it  asHpaUit  quia  folia  in  oifoem 
se  explicant,'*  which,  indeed,  they  appear  to  do  by 
the  engraving  given  to  us  in  the  Hort  Mai.  x.  p.  13. 
t  7*  -It  is  the  oBtadiya  of  the  Cyngalese.  I  have 
never  seen  the  plant,  of  which  different  descriptions 
seehi  to  have  been  given  by  Dillenius^  Browne^  VaQ- 
lant,  &c  It  would  appear,  that  fit>m  a  perennial 
root  many  oblong  rough  leaves  are  sent  forth,  which 
qpread  near  the  ground  \  between  these,  in  the 
spring  arises  a  bninchiiig  stalk,  little  more  than  a 
footh^h ;  the  side  branches  are  short,  and  generally 
terminated  by  two  heads  of  flowers,  each  on  a  short 
peduncle  \  the  florets  are  of  a  pale  purple  colour 
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(Miller).  Shane  and  Browne in  speaking  of  this 
plant,  say,  it  is  accounted  a  good  vulnerary,  and 
grows  in  the  woods  of  Jamaica  very  plentifully ;  he 
adds,  that  the  leaves  are  frequently  employed  instead 
of  cardutis  benedictus,  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the 
French  West  India  Islands,  of  which  country  the 
species  smber  would  seem  to  be  a  native,  as  well 
as  of  India,  though  Dillenius  doubts  whether  the 
East  and  West  India  plants  may  not  be  different 
species. 

The  elephantopus  scaba*  grows  in  the  botanical 
garden  of  Calcutta,  introduced,  it  would  appear, 
by  Dr.  W*  Carey.   See  Hortus  Bengalensis,  p.  62. 

It  also  grows  in  Ceylon.  See  Moon's  Catalogue  of 
Ceylon  Plants,  p.  69. 


XVII. 

« 

ANASEE.POO  rti»^GrL_t=i)  (Tarn.)  Andspool 
J^i  (Duk.)  Badiane  huttaie  (Arab.)  Skimmi 
(Japan.)  also  Soimo  (Jap.)  Pa^C0'hU'hue$4uam 
(Cliin.)    YeUowJUmered  Aniseed^  or  Star  Anise. 

Illicium  Anisatum  (lin.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Polyandria  Polygynia.   Nat«  Ord* 

CoadunatsB.    Aechter  Stemanis  (Nom.  Triv.  Willd.). 

Of  the  essential  character,  Willdenow  says,  **  Cat. 
6-phyllus  ^  petala  ^ ;  caps^  piures  in  orbem  digestse, 
bivalves;  l-spermae*'  (Spec. Plant  iL  l(f]%.). 

The  nudum  wmatum  is  not  a  native  of  India,  but 

*  Browne  (Patrick),  M.D.,  hat  written  an  intereitinff  work, 
though  now  of  old  date,  a  Civil  and  Natural  History  of  Anaica, 
1756>  fol.  See  Lunan'a  Flora  Januucensis,  vol.  i.  p.  881* 
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of  China  and  Japan,  and  has  been  described  by 
Thunbeii^*,  Loureirot»  and  Gseitner.t    The  first 

tells  us,  that  it  has  an  arboreous  stem  of  a  fathom 
or  more  in  height;  trichotomous  branches,  which  are 
wrinkled  and  angular  from  spreading  upwards,  with 
liggregate  leaves,  in  threes  or  fours,  elliptic,  quite 
entire,  evergreen,  and  paler  underneath;  yellow 
flowers,  axillary,  peduncled,  and  solitary.  The  se- 
cond, that  it  has  eight  or  more  germs ;  and  G£ertner, 
that  it  has  capsules  six  or  eight,  ovate-lanceolate, 
compressed  a  little^  horizontal,  of  a  substance  like 
cork,  rugged  without  and  even  within,  and  having 
a  strong  smell  of  anise  when  rubbed  ;  seed,  elliptic, 
lens-shaped,  smooth  and  glossy,  and  cinnamon  co- 
loured. 

Bauhin^  in  his  Hisioria  Piantarum  UnwersaUs^** 
in  speaking  of  this  plant,  calls  it  **  zingifrucius  shU 
latus,^^  and,  perhaps,  no  name  could  be  better  ap- 
plied. The  capsules,  as  tliey  appear  in  the  Indian 
.bazars,  exactly  resemble  stars  in  shape,  with  six  or 
eight  points,  of  a  pale-brown  colour,  leather-like 
substance,  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  and  nearly 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick ;  they,  as  well  as  the  seeds 
they  contain,  have  a  very  strong  smell  of  anise  ;  but 
would  appear  to  be  hitherto  very  little  known  to 
Europeans  in  India.  The  Vytians  consider  them  as 
powerfolly  stomachic  and  carminative^  and  prescribe 
them  accordingly.   The  Mahometans  season  some 

*  In  his  Flora  Japonica, 

t  Loureiro  gives  nearly  the  laine  defteription  of  the  plant  t  it 

grows,  by  his  account,  in  the  neigfabourhi^  of  Canton,  and  is 

much  prized  by  the  Chinese,  as  a  carminative  and  stomachic, 
proving  also  beneficial  in  rheumatism,  colic,  and  cough ;  they 
besides  dse  it  as  a  condiment  (or  their  food.    Vide  FJor.  Cochin- 
Chin,  vol.  i.  p.  353. 
%  In  hit  work  *<  0f  PUmUtnm  FmdiiuM  H  Smimku.** 
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of  their  dishes  with  the  capsules,  and  occasionally 
prepare  with  them  a  very  fragrant  volatile  oiU  Thun- 
berg  tells  m,  that  in  Japan  they  prepaie  liqueim 
widi  theniy  and  place  bundles  and  garlands  of  the 

aniseed  tree  in  their  temples  before  their  idols,  and 
on  the  tombs  of  their  friends  j  he  also  seems  to 
doubt  whether  this*  and  another  8fecie»f,florUlanui>h 
be  distinct^  or  only  varieties. 

XVIIL 

ANDJANG-ANDJANG  (Javanese).  Eleeacar- 
pus  refffosso  (Horsfield). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Polyandria  Monogynia. 
The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  employed  as  a  diuretic  by 
the  Javanese :  the  bark  is  a  strong  bitter. 


ANDONG  (Javanese).  Wwdi-kok^gaha  (Cyng.) 
Terminating  Dracaena*  Granzen  Drachenbaum 
(Nom.  Triv.  VmL). 

DiiACiENA  Terminalis  (Lin.). 

CL  and  Ord.  Hezandria  Mom^gynia.  Nat.  Oid. 
Saruientacess. 

We  are  told  by  Dr.  Horsfield,  in  his  "  Account  of 
the  Medicinal  Plants  of  Java,"  that  the  Javanese 
consider  the  root  of  this  shrab  as  a  valuable  me- 
dicine in  dysenteric  affections. 

SI 
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Willdenow  says,  habitat  in  India,''  and  Forster* 
infomas  in^  that  it  is  a  native  of  the  Sodetjr  Isles; 
and  we  know  it  to  be  a  native  of  the  Moluccas  and 

Ceylon.  I  perceive,  by  the  Hortus  Bengalensis 
(p.  24.),  that  in  1814  it  was  growing  in  the  botanic 
garden  at  Calcutta,  there  introduced  from  the  Mo^ 
luccaSy  by  C.  Smith,  Esq.,  in  1798.  It  would  seem 
that  **  the.  kaoes  are  lanceolate,  almost  like  those 
of  canTia ;  raceme  terminating,  composed  of  a  few 
branched  racemes;  pedicles  alternate,  solitary,  shorter 
than  the  flower,  surrounded  at  the  base  by  an  obtuse 
l^tameJl  It  is  Ae  termmaBs  of  Rumphhis  ( Amb.  4i» 
t.  34.).  Of  the  essential  character,  Willdoiow  says, 
«*  Cor.  6-partita,  erecta  ;  Jilam,  medio  subcrassiora ; 
bacca  3-locuJarii^  l-sperma*'  (Spec.  Plant.  Wiild.  ii. 


XX. 

APPAKOVAY  KALUNG  e5ijLJa2)L-'^Gwa-a2) 
cTueT^^yi^  (Tarn.)  jRoo^  qf  the  Beaked  Bryonj^. 

Bbtonia  Rostbata  (Rottler j. 

CI.  and  Ord.  Monoecia  Monadelphia.    Nat.  Ord. 
Cucurbitace«.   GeKhnabeUe  Zatmrubc  (Nom.  Triv. 
WiUd. 

This  root,  as  it  appears  in  the  medicine  basars^  is 

*  Li  bk  wofk  De  flsntif  EMmlentb  Iniularum  Oceftoi  Au«- 
tfiKt  CommciitatSo.'' 

I  Seven  species  of  dracaena  grow  in  the  botanical  garden  of 
Calcutta,  three  of  which  are  natives  of  India.  The  species  Jerrea 
is  the  biioolee-chutuh  of  the  Bcn^alese,  and  the  tatsio  of  the  Chi- 
nese, who  consider  it  as  a  beautiful  garden  plant,  owing  to  its  fine 
purple  flowen. 

c  3 
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about  the  size  of  a  finger,  and  of  a  light-grey  colour; 
it  has  no  particular  smell,  but  a  slightly  sweetish  and 
mucilaginous  taste ;  it  is  prescribed,  internally^  in 
dectuary»  in  cases  of  piles ;  in  powder,  it  is  some- 
times ordered  as  a  demulcent  in  humoral  asthma : 
dose  of  the  electuary,  two  tea^spoonfuls  thrice  daily. 

This  annual  plant  was  first  scientifically  described 
by  my  much  respected  friend,  Dr»  Rottler,  of  Ma* 
dras,  who  found  it  growing  in  the  vicinity  of  Tran- 
quebar ;  in  his  communication  to  Willdenow  respect- 
ing it,  he  says,  Foliis  cordatis  obtusis  denticulatis, 
bacds  angulatis  acuminatis."  Of  the  essential  cha- 
racter, Willdenow  observes : 

**  Masculi.   CaL  5-dentatus;  car.  5-partita ; 
lam,  3. 

"  Feminei.  Col.  5-dentatus  j  cor.  5-partita ;  sii/lus 
S'&dasybacca  subglobosa;  polysperma"  (Spec.  Plant, 
iv.  174^.). 

Dr.  Horsfield,  in  his  Account  of  **  MeOciml 
Plants  of  Java,"  informs  us,  that  another  species, 
cordifoliOf  and  which  the  Javanese  call  papassam^  is 
prized  on  .that  island,  from  its  root  being  considered 
as  cooling,  and  to  possess  virtues  in  complaints  re* 
quiring  expectorants  ;  it  is  also  a  native  of  Ceylon 
(Flor.  Zeylonica,  354.).  The  leaves  of  the  appako^ 
vay  (Tarn.)  are  eaten  as  greens  in  Southern  India. 

Four  species  grow  in  the  botanical  garden  of  Cal- 
cutta, two^  of  which  are  natives  of  India. 


glmdi  mttmho  (Tel.),  which  is.  the  bryonia  gardnit  a  Ceylon 
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XXI. 

ARALIVAYR  <5)rr(TssQ(TiJ&  (Tarn.)  or  AkU 
ricvaijr  ( Ta m . )    Kaneerk^ur        ^ ^  ( D uk . )  Gheiu 
vat^oo  (Tel.)   Kaner  (Hindooie).  KdrrdvirS^ 
also  PraiUmoy  also  Chahdata  (Saos.)  Jtoo/  //ttf 
Sweet'Scejiied  Oleander, 

NfiRiuM  Odobum  (Ait)  (Hort.  Kew.  L  p.  2970* 

CI.  and  Ord.  Pentandria  Monogynia.   Nat  Ord. . 

Contortae.  WoJdriecJiender  Oleander  (Nom.  Triv. 
Willd.). 

The  bark  of  the  root,  and  the  sweet- smelling 
leaves  of  this  beautiful  shrub  *,  are  considered,  by  the 
VytUms^  as  powerfid  repellents^  applied  externally. 
The  root  itself,  taken  internally,  acts  as  a  poison,  and 
is  but  too  often  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  self- 
destruction,  by  the  Hindoo  women,  when  tormented 
with  jealousy.  Of  the  essential  character,  Willde- 
nowsays,  CovXoxtBu  JoOkuR  %  erectt;  «em.pla* 
.  mosa ;  car.  tubus  terminatus,  corona  lacera"  (Spec. 
Plant,  i.  481.). 

It  rises  to  the  height  of  about  six  or  seven  feet  ^ 
the  leaves  are  rigid,  and  about  three  or  four  inches 
long,  and  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  braid ; 
the  leaves  are  produced  in  loose  bunches  at  the  end 

*  Roques,  in  hii  Iliy  tographie  Medicalei  toI.  i.  p.  273,  iofonns 
w,  that  the  plant  was  known  to  Dioacorides,  Galen,  and  AfMileiufl, 

and  believes  it  to  have  been  the  rhododendron  of  Pliny ;  he  might 
have  added,  that  writer  imagined  that  while  the  leaves  were  a 
poison  to  all  four-footed  animals,  they  were  a  preservative  and 
counter  poison  against  serpents.  See  Natural  History,  book  xxiv. 
chapter  xi. 
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of  Ae  branches^  and  have  a  most  delightful  smell. 

Of  this  species,  Willdenow  observes,  "  Foliis  lineari, 
lanceolatis  temis  subtus  costatis,  laciniis  calycinis 
erectis,  nectariis  multipartitis,  laciniis  filiformibus." 
It  has  been  often  confounded  with  the  okan» 
ifer*  (Ltn.)>  of  that»  however,  Willdenow  says, 
•*  Nectariis  plants  tricuspidatis,'*  and  which  may  suf- 
ficiently distinguish  them. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  nerium  odoram 
in  India  and  in  Ceylon,  according  as  they  may  be 
white,  red,  crimson,  double^  or  single.  In  the  bo- 
tanical garden  at  Calcutta  there  are  the  following  : 
The  single  red^  which  in  Hind,  and  Beng.  is  called 
lal^kurubee  ;  it  is  a  native  of  Syria.  The  double  red, 
which  is  in  the  same  languages  termed  pudma  kw- 
rubee.  The  single  white  (skwei  kurubee).  The 
double  white;  and  the  single  crimson.  Barrow 
found  the  plant  common  in  China  (Travels,  p.  505.); 
and  we  are  told,  by  Sir  W.  Jones,  that»  itpm  the 
poisonous  quality  of  the  root«  it  has  got  fam  the 
Hindoos  of  Upper  India  the  singular  epithet  of  hay- 
maraca^  or  hare-killer.  Rheede  (Mai.  9-  t.  1,  2.) 
has  given  us  some  account  of  this  plant,  t^ooama* 
It  is  common  in  the  Southern  parts  of  Spain ;  and 
may  be  found  in  Avkemuit  under  the  name  of 
(p.  158.).t 

'  •  Th6  kjotjdkth  of  the  Japanese,  the  cay'dao4e  of  Ihe  Cochb- 
GUnese,  ami  the  UhMa  oiirwiij  (Rbeed). 
f  Tirelvc  species  of  aeriom  aie  cultiYated  id  .the  botanicill 

garden  of  Calcutta.  The  species  oleander,  which  is  a  native  of 
the  Levant,  has  leaves,  Mr.  Gray  informs  us,  which,  when  infused 
in  oil,  are  a  good  application  for  the  itch ;  the  wood,  he  says,  is 
used  to  clear  muddjr  water.  See  his  Supplement  to  the  fhar- 
naeopcriss,  p.65.  I  find  the  inodeni  Groeks  csll  this  tpedei' 
*A^ci^Xi8t.  Fonkahl  Ror.  CoDBtantin. 
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ARASUM  VEREI  6xYT&uyTLS<S3)rr  (Tarn.) 
Anipeepul  kiheenge  ^vZxj  J  >ax,  ^1  (Duk.)  Raghi- 
viitiloo  (Tel.)     Feeptd  (Mahr.)    F^ppul  (Hind*) 

Pipala  (Sans.)   Seed  qf  the  Poplar-leaved  Fig-tree. 

Ficus  REL10108A  (Lin.) 

CI.  and  Ord.  Polygamia  Dioecia<     Nat  Ord. 

Scabridae.    HeiUge  Feige  (Nom.  Triv.  Willd.).' 

The  small,  smooth,  whitish,  and  globular  seeds 
of  this  Jarge^  beautiful^  and  sacred  tree  are  suppoeed, 
by  the  VytianSt  to  possess  cooling  and  afterative 
qualities,  and  are  prescribed*  in  elefctuary  aiid  in 
powder ;  of  the  latter,  to  the  quantity  of  a  quarter 
of  a  pagoda  weight  twice  daily.  The  essential  cha- 
racter of  Jkm  has  already  been  given.  Of  the 
species  in  question  it  nay  te  observed,  that  the 
leaves  are  smooth,  ovate,  cuspidate,  of  a  light-green 
colour,  about  five  inches  long,  and  three  broad  at  the 
base,  diminishing  gradually  to  a  narrow  point,  which 
is  in  itself  an  inch  and  a  half  long ;  the  fruit  is 
small,  round,  and,  when  ripe,  of  a  darkish  hue ;  it 
comes  out  on  the  branches.  The  tree  is  the  aredlu  ♦ 
of  the  Hort,  MalaL  (3,  p.  47.  1 270>  the  arbor 
conciliorum  of  Rumphius  ( Amb.  iii.  p.  142.  tab.  91, 
92.). 

On  pricking  the  stem  of  Ae^cus  reUgiosa  a  white 
glutinous  juice  is  poured  out,  with  which  the  natives 

•  Dr.  F.  Hamilton,  in  his  Commentaiy  on  the  Hortus  Malabari- 
cuB,  ioforms  us  that  the  arealu  is  the  bodhiOten  of  tlie  Avancsc. 
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prepare  a  kind  of  bird-lime,  which  is  teriried  in 
Dukhanie  shelim.  The  Cyngalese  call  this  noble 
tree  bogaha,  and  the  Malays  cigtrMi  ;  it  is  the  c^- 
t(h4e  of  the  Cochin-Chinese ;  and  does  not  rarely 
get,  from  the  Brahmins  of  Upper  Hindoostan,  the 
expressive  appellation  of  chaladata,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  almost  constant  trembling  of  its  beau- 
tifiii  leavesi  which  is  occasioned  by  the  great  length 
and  delicacy  of  the  fbot^stalks;  it  is  sacred  to 
Veeshnu,  I  sliall  conclude  what  I  have  to  say  of 
this  article,  by  stating  what  Bartolomeo,  in  his 
Voyage  to  the  East  Indies*,  tells  us  respecting  the 
dried  fruit :  Pulverised»  and  taken  in  water  for 
fourteen  days  together,  it  remofves  asthma»  and  pro- 
motes fruitfulness  in  women!]" 

The  species  septica,  the  cay-lauc-cho  of  the  Cochin- 
Chinese,  and  the  awar'awar  of  the  Javanese,  is  a 
medicinal  plant  of  Java;  its  leaves  are  emetic^  as 
noticed  by  Rumphius  and  Horsfield.  The  plant 
grows  in  Otaheite,  there  called  matte ;  the  Cochin- 
Chinese  consider  it  as  caustic  and  anthelmintic. 


XXlll. 

ARK  or  ORK       (Arab.)   also  Ju^   also  J\j 

(Arab.)   also  (Arab.) 

Cissus  Arborba  (Forsk.)* 
Salvadora  Fersica  (VahL). 

This  is  a  tree  mentioned  by  Forskahl,  in  his  De- 
scriptiones  Floras  Egyptiaco-Arabicaef  p.d^  which 

*  Page  96»  EdsUaIi  tnuitUitioii. 
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was,  in  his  days,  held  in  high  estimation  amongst  the 
Arabian-Egyptians ;  so  much  so  as  to  be  celdbrated 

by  their  poets.  Of  it  he  says,  «  In  magno  est 
pretio ;  Jhictus^  c»l>^,  maturus  edulis ;  folia  contusa 
imponuntur  tumoribus  uaram  dictis,  et  bubonibus  ^ 
sed  vis  antiioxica  adeo  fiunosa,  ut  carmine  quoqud 
oelebretur :~ 

(^Ui  ^Uo^  Ci^LUii  6\J 
See  article  Ooghai  Fuilai^,  in  this  Part  and  Chapter, 

XXIV. 

ARliGAM    VAYR   su^yQ/mLDGji^^  (Tam.) 
Root  qf  the  Linear  Bent-grass, 

Agrostis  Linearis  (Lin.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Triandria  Digynia.     Nat  Ord.  . 
Gramina.    Luuet^mmger  Wmdhabn  (Nonu  Triv. 
WiUd). 

The  roots  of  this  beautifiil  grass,  which  the  Cyn- 

galese  call  heetanuy  the  Hindoo  doctors  use  in  pre- 
paring, by  decoction,  a  pleasant-tasted  and  cooling 
drink.  The  grass  itself  is  held  in  high  estimation 
by  the  Indians,  who  have  odebniled  it  in  their 
sacred*  writings;  it  is  supposed  to  be  particularly 
acceptable  to  Ganhha  (the  Janus  of  the  Romans), 
to  whom  it  is  offered  under  the  Sanscrit  name  of 
doorva  or  doorwalf  by  the  Brahmins  of  Lower  Hin* 

*  See  Aaiatic  Reteargbcsi,  vol.  iv.  p.  248. 
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doostan.  Arugdm  grass  is  considered  as  the  sweet- 
est and  most  nutritive  food  ibr  cattle  of  all  descrip- 
tions, and  is  made  inta  hay**  Besides  this  lasf^ 
which  18  iteTamooI  name,  it  is  caaedgkMka(Tel.)  y 

doorba  (Beng.) ;  dub  (Hind.),  which,  however,  Dr. 
Hunter  thinks,  is  a  Sanscrit  word;  hdridUe  JU»^ 

(Duk.)}  beUgaraga  (Rheede)$  doorva  also  bhdr* 
gOoee  (Sans.).   It  grows  most  luxuriantly  in  moist 

situations,  and  differs  from  its  congener,  the  fiorin 
grass  (agrostis  stolonifera),  chiefly  by  the  latter  having 
a  panicle,  while  the  former  has  spicas  subquatemas 
digitatas  et  cuhmm  repentem.*' 

Of  the  essential  chanu^ter  of  agrosiiSf  WiUdenow 
says,  «•  Cal.  2-valvis,  unifloris,  corolla  paulo  minor ; 
stigmata  longitudinaliter  hispida*'  (Spec.  Plant,  i. 

131.)- 

Roxbuighf,  who  speaks  of  the  plant  under  con- 
sideration by  the  name  of  pamcum  dactyUm  (Lin.% 

says,  it  has  "  root  creeping ;  cuhns  creeping  ;  leaves 
small  and  smooth  ;  spikes  from  three  to  five,  termi- 
nal, sessile^  filiform,  expanding;  jUmers  alternate, 
singly  disposed  in  twos  on  the  underside; 
much  smaller  than  the  <x>rol ;  coroU  the  large  or  ex- 
terior valve,  boot-shaped,  keel  slightly  dilate  \  stig^ 
maSf  villous,  purple."  t 

•  See  article  Hay  in  Part  III.  of  this  work. 

t  See  Flora  Indica,  edited  by  Carey,  vol.  i.  p.  292. 

%  Three  tpecte  of  agroatit  were  growing  m  the  boteDictl' 

garden  it  Gdcutta  in  1814,  two  of  which  are  indigeoous  to 

India;  the  panee  doorba  (Beng.),  which  is  the  ag,  tenacissima 
(Lin.),  and  the  bena-joni  (Beng.),  which  is  the  ag.  diandra  (Lin.). 
Since  that  several  species  have  been  noticed  by  &r.  Roxburgh,  in 
the  flora  Indica,  vol.  i.  p.  SI  8. 
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ARDEL-ODAOAM,  also  ADEL-ODAGAM 

ajLDOVK^^i— n-B5^LD  (Hort.  Mai.)    Ayiyapana  (Cyng.) 

*      JusnciA  BtVALTis  (Lin«). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Diandria  Monogynia.  Nat  Ord. 
Personate.    Stinkende  Justice  (Nom.  Triv.  WilicL). 

We  are  told  by  Rheede  (MaL9.  t.  4S.)»  tha^  on 
the  Malabar  coast,  a  juice  is  extracted  from  the  root 

and  leaves  of  the  adeUodagam^  which  is  thought  to 
possess  great  virtues  in  asthmatic  complaints. 

Wiildenow**,  though  with  a  grain  of  hesitation, 
grants,  that  the  plant  just  mentioned  is  ibi^Jusiicia 
bivakds  (Lm.),  agreeing  witfi  jmikia  JMda  of 
Forskahl,  and  the  folium  tinctoriiun  of  Rumphius 
(Amb.  6.  p.  51.  t,  22.  f.  1.).  Roxburgh t,  however, 
thinks  dlflerently,  and  says,  that  he  is  of  opinion  that 
the  adeU>dag(m  is  altogether  distinct 

VaUt  in  his  S^fmbotiB  Boiamcm  (i.  p.  3.),  has  these 
words :  "  Justicia  bivahis ;  fructiosa,  foliis  ovato* 
lanceolatis,  peduncuUs  subtrifidis,  pedicellis  biflori- 
bus,  bracteis  ovatis." 

Miller  observes,  This  is  a  shrubby  plan^  with 
leaves  ovate»lanceolate ;  peduncles  axillary,  trifid; 
lateral  pedicels  two-flowered ;  bractes  ovate,  awned, 
nerved  ;  the  flowers  covered  with  two  quite  entire 
mucronate  veined,  three-nerved,  unequal  unguicular 

•  Spec.  Plant,  i.  p.  82. 

j>  tior,  Indica,  vol.t.  p.  125.»  wtier«  may  be  seea  the  j.  bivalvit 
(Lin.)  dc»cnbcU. 
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bractes ;  the  side  ones  two-flowered,  the  middle  one 
one-flowered ;  both  calyxes  equal  in  length,  five- 
parted;  segments  lanceolate,  viliose ;  capsule  villose." 

Having  never  seen  the  plant  described  by  Rheede 
on  the  Malabar  coast.  I  have  thus  done  all  I  can  do^ 
leaving  the  truth  to  future  investigation.  The  jus- 
ticia  bivalvis  of  Roxburgh,  or  rather  as  noticed  by 
him,  is,  he  tells  U8»  a  native  of  the  Moluccas.  The 
plant,  under  the  same  botanical  appellation,  as  no- 
ticed by  WilldenoWy  is,  by  his  account,  a  native  of 
Arabia  and  India.  The  essential  character  of  jus- 
ticia  has  already  been  given.  See  Spec,  Plant  Wiild, 
i.  p«  8^.  for  the  species  in  question.. 


XXVI. 

ATTIE  PUTTAY  (Tam.)  aj5^S^LJLJi-ca)L-. 
ChMerkS  chlfwl  Jl^^  J'j^^f  (Duk.)   Kusheer  Jhneez 

^  (Arab.)  MaydipuUa  (Tel.)  Bark  qf  iJie 
Red^woaded  Fig'tree.^ 

Ficus  Racemosa  ( Willd.). 

CI.  and  Old.  Polygamia  Dioecia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Scabridae.    Trauhige  Feige  (Norn.  Triv.  Willd.). 

The  bark  of  this  species  oijicus,  the  native  prac- 
titioners suppose  to  have  particular  virtues  when 
prescribed  in  hematuria  and  menorrhagiaf,  given  in 
electuary  and  decoction  ;  of  the  latter,  about  half  a 
tea-cupful  twice  daily.  It  is  slightly  astringent,  and 
is  sometimes  used  in  the  form  of  fine  powder ;  and, 

•  It  also  often  gets  the  name  of  country  Jig  tree,  in  India. 

f  Given  also  in  such  cases  with  the  greatest  advantage,  in  the 
form  of  powder,  to  the  quantity  of  ^ss,  daily,  and  in  conjunction 
with  rice  flower,  kaurarasee. 
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in  combinatioii  with  a  little  warm  ghigilie*  oil,  as  an 
external  application  in  cancerous  aifections.  * 

The  tree  is  the  aiti^  of  Rheedet  (MaL  1.  p.  43. 
t.  S3.)  y  it  is  the  grossukaia  domeUka  of  RomphiuSy 
and  has  got  the  Sanscrit  name  of  odumburra.  The 
generic  character  has  already  been  given*  Of  this 
qiedefly  Miller,  says,  V  The  leaves  are  ovate^  quite 
entire,  sharp,  impressed  with  whitish  dots ;  stem  ar- 
boreous.'* It  grows  to  a  pretty  large  size,  and  pro- 
duces fruit  (in  racemes),  which  is  nearly  round,  of 
a  reddish  colour  when  ripe,  and  about  the  size  of  a 
small  plum;  it  is  eaten  by  the  common  people*. 
The  leaves,  as  I  have  observed  them  in  India,  are 
about  four  or  five-  inches  long,  pointed,  and  beauti- 
fully veined.    8ee  Spec.  Plant.  Willd.  iv.  p.  1146. 

I  shall  conclude  what  1  have  to  say  of  this  article, 
by  observing,  that  from  the  root  of  the  tree,  which 
in  Tamool  is  called  aitie.  vayr^  there  exudes,  on  its 
being  cut,  a  fluid,  which  is  caught  in  earthen  pots^ 
and  which  the  Vytiam  consider  as  a  culpdm  (Tam.), 
that  is,  a  powerful  tonic,  when  drank  for  several 
days  together.  This  aUpdm  is  termed  aliie  t^yr 
tannee  (Tam.). 

XXVIL 

AVARY  eaL0\j/rci2>g-  (Tam.)  Tunooer 
(Duk.)     Tangayree    (Can.)     TanghSdoo  (Tel.) 
Rana-wara  (Cyng.)    MdQfharie  also  Taiopoia  (Sans.) 
Eared  Cassia. 

Cassia  Aubiculata  (lin.). 

*  Oil  obtained  from  the  sesamtm  orientale  (Lin.). 

f  Dr.  F.  Hamilton,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Hortus  Mala- 
baricus,  says  he  considers  thi«  to  be  proj^ly  Jl  glomcrtUa,  90 
differing  with  WiUdenow. 
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•  CI.  and  Ord.  Decandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Lomentacea?.    Geohrte  Cassie  (Norn.  Triv.  Willd). 

The  small,  fiat,  pleasant-tasted,  heart-shaped  seeds 
d  this  species  of  cassia,  the  Vi^iians  reckon  amongst 
dieir  Refrigerants  and  Attenuants,  and  prescribe 
them  in  electuary,  in  cases  in  which  the  habit  is  pre- 
tematurally  heated,  or  depraved.  They  also  con- 
sider the  powder  ot  the  dry  seeds  as  a  valuable  ex- 
ternal remedy  (blown  into  the  eye),  in  certiun  stages 
of  ophdialmia ;  of  the  electuary  the  dose  is  a  small 
tea^spoonful  twice  daily.*  For  the  use  of  this  plant 
in  the  arts,  the  reader  is  referred  to  another  part  of 
this  work. 

Of  the  essential  character,  Willdenow  says,  **CaL 
5-pbyllus  ;  peidlaS;  anthem  suprem®  S-steriles; 

infima3  d-rostrata3>  Lomenlum**  (Spec.  Plant  Willd. 
iL  813.). 

"  Leaflets,  twelve  pairs,  obtuse,  mucronate,  several 
sabulate  glands,  stipules  kidney-fcmnedt  bearded. 
The  leaflets  are  ovaloblong,  smooth  petioled, 

nearly  equal.  The  flowers  of  this  shrub  are  of  a 
beautiful  orange  colour,  three,  four,  or  five  on  a 
corymb."  The  shrub  itself  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon in  Lower  India,  generally  found  growing  on 
dry,  waste,  but  not  poor  land.  . 

The  cassia  auriculata,  with  many  other  species, 
grow  in  the  botanical  garden  of  Calcutta.  (See  Uor- 
tus  Bengalensis,  pb  31.) 

*  I  have  besa  informed  by  my  friend  Dr.  Sherwood,  that  the 
native  doctors  are  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  this  medicine  with 
the  article  iniinediateljr  preceding,  in  diabetic  cases. 
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AVERIE  2ij6i4-f^  (Tam.)  A^^e^e  (Tel.)  FUhdso 
dSme  (Sans.)   Indigo  plant. 

Indigofera  Anil  (Lin.). 

Spec.  Plant.  Willd.  iii.,  p.  1236. 
In  addition  to  what  is  said  of  this  plant,  under  the 
head  of  Indigo^  in  other  parts  of  this  work,  I  shall 

here  mention,  that  the  root  of  it  is  reckoned  amongst 
those  medicines,  which  have  the  power  of  counter- 
acting poisons and  hence  its  Sanscrit  appellation ; 
the  leaf  is  considered  to  have  virtues  of  an  alterative 
nature,  and  is  prescribed  in  pukkMoolay  (Hepatitis), 
but  I  very  much  suspect  its  efficacy.  The  root  is 
ordered  in  decoction,  to  tlie  quantity  of  about  a  tea- 
cupful  twice  daily. 

The  plant  in  question  has  much  the  habit  and  ap- 
pearance  of  the  Indigofera^  tinctoria*  Though  it 
has  got  the  name  of  mid  indigo  plants  it  is  that 
from  which  most  of  the  oriental  Indigo  is  made ; 
of  it  Miller  says,  "  it  grows  to  the  height  of  five 
or  six  feet ;  and  being  lai^ge^  it  will  afford  a  greater 
quantity  of  indigo  from  the  samb  compass  of  ground 
than  any  of  the  other  species."  It  is  common  at 
the  Pilippine  Islands  and  in  Persia,  especially  in  the 
province  of  Kuzistan,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
DezphoiUt  also  in  Mekran.t    Barrow  X  tells  us,  that 

*  Which  is  the  amm  of  Rheede  (Mai.  1.  t.54.),  and  the  nU» 

axoari  of  the  Cyngalese. 

t  See  Macdonald  Kinneir's  Geographical  Memoir  of  Ponia, 
pp.  38  and  225. 

I  See  his  Southern  Africa,  p.  17. 

VOL,  II.  D 
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two  kinds  of  the  Indigo  ]>1ant  grow  wild  at  the  Cape 

of  Good  Hope ;  and  we  have  Niebhur*s  •  authority 
for  sayiiif;*  that  it  is  cultivated  in  abundance  all  over 
Arabia,  and  that  when  the  crop  fails  they  Hnd  an 
excellent  substitute  in  «  species  of  pob^gala.  In 
some  of  the  mountainous  tracts  of  Lower  India,  the 
natives  procure  a  kind  of  indigo  from  the  plant  called 
by  the  Tamools  caat  avtrie,  which  signifies  idld  hi- 
digo.  Is  it  the  indigojera  argcji/ea  (Lin.),  or  silvery* 
lewoed  indigo  f  I  am  inclined  to  think  so ;  it  grows 
to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet»  and  has  a  singular 
looking  angular  stem  ;  and  altogether  the  shrub  has 
greatly  the  appearance  of  that  described  by  Here- 
tier^  "  silky  and  glaucous"  j  il  it  be  that  species,  it 
is,  according  to  professor  Louiche  Desfontaines, 
much  cultivated  at  Turns  for  dyeing,  and  is  what  the 
Arabs  call  hah*nih 

Betwixt  the  two  species  most  prized  in  India,  the 
tnd,  anil,  and  tnd,  tinctoria^  {cham-noh-la  Coch.  Chin.), 
the  principal  distinction  is,  that  the  latter  has  leaflets 
obovate,  blunt,  naked  on  both  sides,  while  the  first 
has  leaflets  oblong,  bluntish,  naked  above,  koary  un- 
demeaihf  all  equal.  The  last  is  the  ameri  of  Rheede 
(Mai.  i.  101.  t-54.);  and  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
is  the  same  which  used  to  be  formerly  raised  in  great 
abundance  at  Javat,  whence  indigo  was  sent  to 
Europe. 

Twenty- one  species  of  indigofera  were  growing 
in  the  botanical  garden,  in  1814 ;  all  of  Eastern 
countries,  except  one  from  Cuba  (see  Uortus  Ben- 
galensis,  p.  67.). 

*  See  Niebhur's  Travels  in  Arabia,  vol.u.  p»d46* 
f  See  Sketches  Civil  and  Miliiarj  ef  Jcva,  pp.  41, 45L 
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XXIX. 

AWAR.AWAR  (Jav.) 

Ficus  Septica  (Forst.  Flor.  Aust). 

Dr.  Horsfield  mentions  this  plant,  as  a  well  known 
emetic  in  Java,  which  confirms  Rumphius's  account 
of  it ;  Loureiro  has  given  the  same  name  to  a 
Cochin-Chinese  fig;  there  used  for  destroying 
proud  flesh ;  leaves  oUong  lanceolate,  fhiit  oblong 
turbinate  and  wrinkled.   See  Burm.  Ind.  996* 


XXX. 

AYAPANI£  AiuuUJLjn'Gdor  (Tam.)  Jgpame 
•  (Tel.) 

EuPATORiuM  A  YAP  ANA  (Ventcaat). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Synganesia  iEqualis.  Nat.  Ord» 
CompotitiB  DiscotdeiB*  Heikamer  Wasserdqft  (Nom. 
Trivk  Willd.).   Spec.  Plant  Willd.  IK.  1454. 

This  small  shrub,  which  was  originally  brouglit  to 
India  from  the  Isle  of  France,  is  as  yet  but  little 
known  to  the  native  practitioners  y  though,  from  its 
pleasant,  subaromatic,  but  peculiar  smell,  they  be- 
lieve it  to  possess  medicinal  qualities.  At  the  Mau*  * 
.  ritius  it  is  in  great  repute^  and  there  considered  as 
alterative  and  antiscorbutic  ;  as  an  internal  remedy 
it  has  certainly  hitherto  much  disappointed  the  ex^ 
pectations  of  European  Physicians.   An  infusion  of 
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the  leaves  has  an  agreeable  and  somewhat  spicy  • 
taste,  and  is  a  good  diet  drink ;  when  fresh  and 
bruised*  they  are  one  of  the  best  applications  I  know 
for  cleaning  the  face  of  a  foul  ulcer. 

Of  the  essential  character,  Willdenow  says,  "  Re- 
cepl,  nudum  ;  papptis  pilosus  vol  scaber ;  Calyx  im- 
bricatus,  oblongus ;  Stylus  semibifidus,  longus.** 

It  would  seem^  that  the  plant  has  only  hitherto 
been  scientifically  described  by  VentemU  who  tells 
U89  **Caulis  erectus  firmus,  ramosus  fuscus  tripe- 
dalis  crassitic  pennre  anserinae  ;  folia  subsessilia  lan- 
ceolata  intigerrima,  flores  purpurei  corymbosi  termi- 
nalis."  The  plant  is  now  growing  in  the  botanical 
garden  of  Calcutta  (with  three  other  species),  and  was 
introduced,  in  1801,  by  Captain  B.  Blake,  from  Brazil. 

The  leaves  resemble  much  those  of  the  cadr  noO' 
chie  (Tarn,),  Jafroplia  ciifras  (Lin.),  but  are  not  quite 
SO  long,  being  seldom,  in  the  plants  I  have  seen, 
more  than  three  inches  in  length,  sharp-pointed,  and 
have  this  to  distinguish  them ;  tiiat  they  are  edged 
with  a  narrow  border  of  green,  somewhat  darker 
than  the  rest  of  the  leaf.  The  species  Zeylanicum 
is  a  native  of*  Ceylon,  and  there  called  ucpl-pupula, 

Horsfield,  in  his  acount  of  the  medicinal  plants  of 
Java,  mentions,  that  there  is  common  on  that  island, 
a  species  of  eupatorium,  which  the  Javenese  call 
tegunungy  that  much  resembles  the  shrub  in  question; 
its  odour  is  aromatic,  and  the  natives  employ  an  in- 

•  I  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  Dyer,  already  mentioned  in 
this  work,  that  the  plant  is  now  chicHy  cultivated  at  the  island  of 
Bourbon,  for  the  purpose  of  being  dried  and  sent  to  France, 
where  it  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  tea  of  China.  A  species 
of  eupatorium  (satureioefolium,  Lamarck)  is  said,  by  Mutis  and 
Humboldt,  to  be  consideri  d  as  a  powerful  counterpoison  to  the 
poison  of  serpents  in  the  United  States.  See  Vire^'s  **  Histoire 
KatureUe  des  M^dicaroens,"  p.  200. 
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fusion  of  it  in  fevers ;  or  may  it  not  be  the  eupat 

aroma ticum^  or  eupat,  odoratum  (Lin.)  ?  the  first  is  a 
native  of  VirgiQia»  the  other  of  Jamaica.  Ventenat 
found  the  eupatorium  ayapana  growing  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  of  the  Amazones,  and  we  know  it  to 
be  a  native  of  Cayenne.  Virei/,  in  his  Histoire 
Naturelle  des  Medicamens,"  tells  us,  that  another 
species  perJoUatum  is  considered  as  a  febrifuge  in 
America,  p.  SOO. 


XXXI. 

AYMPADOO  or  AMPADOO  (Sumat)  Bar* 
rowing  (Mai.)   Lussa-radja  (Rumph.  Amb.  Actuar. 

BaUCEA  SUMATAANA  (Roxb.)* 

CL  and  Ord*  Dioecia  Tetrandria. 

I  have  given  this  article  a  place  here,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Roxburgh,  who  in  his  Flora  Iiulica*,  edited 
by  Dr.  Carey,  tells  us»  that  it  is  a  native  of  Sumatra, 
whence  the  seeds  were  some  years  ago  sent  to  Cal- 
cutta, by  Mr.  Ewer ;  where  plants  from  them,  in  four 
years,  grew  to  the  height  of  four  feet,  with  straight 
ligneous  stems,  and  few  branches.  The  plant  Ls 
growing  in  Ceylon  (Moon's  Catalogue,  p.68.).  *   *  • 

Of  the  essential  character,  Willdenow  says^ 

**Masculi*  Col.  4-partit;  cor.  4p-petiila;  nect. 
quadrilobum. 

•*  Femixei.  Cal.  cor.  et  necL  maris,  pericarp.  4- 
monosperma  (Spec.  Plant,  iv.,  I77G.). 

The  leaves  are  scattered,  unequally-pinnate,  from 

I  •  Vol.  i.  p.  469. 
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twdfe  to  eightaen  inches  long  $  lecfieis  fiom  foor  to 
m  pair,  opposite,  short,  petioled,  obliqadj  ovato- 

lanceolate  ;  petioles  common,  round  ;  stipules  none  ; 
racemes  axiUaiy^  solitaiy,  fiom  one  to  six,  or  eight 
inches;  Jlowers  numerous^  dark  purple^  and  verjr 
ininute."  Should  die  reader  iriah  for  a  more  minute 
•cscount  of  the  hrucea  samatnma,  he  may  turn  to 
the  work  just  quoted. 

Dr.  Roxburgh  observes,  that  from  the  sensible 
qualities  of  the  plant,  which  are  fcetid,  and  simply, 
^ough  intensely  bitter,  it  promises  to  be  as  good  an 
antedysentiric  medicine,  asBruce's  Abyssinian  species, 
(wooginos  ;)  the  bark,  he  adds,  he  intended  to  com- 
pare with  the  angustura  bark,  which  is  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  bnicea  (Medysenterica  •  of  Bruce*s 
Travels  (vol.  v.  p.  69.),  and  described  by  UHeretier^ 
under  the  name  of  irucea  firruginea*  The  reader 
is  referred  to  Virey's  "  Histoire  Naturelle  des  M6- 
dicamens,'*  p.  ;  for  some  interesting  particulars 
respecting  these  plants.  See  article  Fraualol^  in  this 
put  isnd  chapter. 

XXXII- 
BABRENG  (Hind.). 

This  is  the  Hindooie  name  of  a  vermifuge  seed, 
common,  I  have  been  given  to  understand,  in  the 

*  An  alkaline  substance  has  lately  been  prepared  from  this 
species  of  brucea,  called  brucine ;  it  is  about  the  consistence  of 
wax  and  narcotic,  about  six  times  weaker  than  strychnine :  dose 
from  one  to  three  grains.  Daubuissoa  gave  the  following  in  pane 
Ij^sis:  f^Bradiue  gra.xxxTi^  consenr.  roMn'.  q.  s.;  miace,  fiant 
pUnl,  xii.,  one  for  a  dose.  Magendie  gave  tnis;  Bnicmtt 
grs.  vi.,  alcoholis  ^i. ;  fiat  tinctm;  the  doM  ftom  lis  dropt  to 
thirty,  in  muscular  debility. 
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higher  provinctB  of  Bengal    the  Sanscrit  name  of 

which  is  cliitratandoola.  What  the  plant  is,  I  know 
not 

XXXIIL 

BANGHIE  !_jn^^^  (Tarn.)  Bengh  ^  (Pers.) 
Su^ah  U«A«.  (Duk.  and  Hind). 

This  is  an  inebriating  liquor,  which  is  prepared 
with  the  leaves  of  the  <>!;dnjah  plant  {canabis  Imlica)^ 
it  is  chiefly  drank  by  the  Mahometans  and  Malirat- 
tas;  the  Tamook  and  Telingas  of  Lower  India, 
who  are  comparatively  sober,  use  it  but  littla  See 
articles  Majum  amlGanja/i  in  this  chapter,  axidSu^ah, 
in  another  part  of  this  work. 

XXXIV. 

BELAMCANDA  (Tarn.)  Skolarmni  (Hort. 
MaL)   China  Morwa. 

MoRAEA  CuiNENsis  (ThunU). 

Ci.  and  Ord.  Triandria  Monogynia.    Nat.  Ord. 
Ensatas.   Bunte  Moraa  (Norn.  Triv»  Willd.) 
We  are  told  by  Rheede  in  the  Hort  Malab.  ^11* 

p.  73.  t.  37.),  that  the  root  of  this  plant,  ground  and 
appiied  to  any  part  bitten  by  a  poisonous  snake,  is 
.  said  to  prevent  iatal  consequences.  The  leaves  are 
given  to  cattle  on  the  Malabar  coast,  that  have  by 
chance  eaten  vegetables  of  a  deleterious  nature^ 

D  4 
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Of  the  essential  character,.  Willdenow  says,  **cor, 
hexapetala ;  petala  d.  interioni  patentia ;  angustiora ; 
stigma  (Spec.  Plant  i.  98.). 

There  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion  amongst 
botanists  regarding  tliis  plant,  which,  however,  may 
be  considered  as  settled,  by  Willdenow  having  placed 
it  where  it  now  stands.  Mr.  Curtis  ventured  a  no- 
tion, that  it  had  scarcely  any  affinity  with  morma ; 
Tliunberg*,  however,  observes,  that  it  cannot  be 
referred  to  the  Ixias,  as  they  have  a  tube  ;  now  in 
this  shrub  the  flower  is  not  in  the  least  tubular,  but 
six  petalied.  In  India,  it  rises  to  about  four  feet 
high  or  more,  the  stalk  is  thick,  smooth,  and  jointed ; 
the  root  fleshy,  divided  into  joints  of  a  yellowish 
colour;  leaves  nearly  a  foot  long,  sword-shaped j 
flowers  beautii'ully  stained  with  yellow.  It  is  com- 
mon in  the  woods  of  Malabar,  is  also  a  native  of 
China  and  Japan,  and  is  now  growing  in  the  botani- 
cal garden  of  Calcutta,  and  is  called  in  Hindoostanie 
dosbkhmdu 

XXXV. 

BISH  or  BICK,  or  KODOYA  BIKH. 

This,  Dr.  Francis  Hamilton  informs  us,  is  the 
Nepaulese  name  of  a  root,  which  is  a  poison  taken 
internally,  and  the  juice  of  it  is  used  for  poisoning 
arrows*  Another  plant  with  a  tuberous  root  is  called 
Inshma  and  bickma  ;  the  botanical  character  of  the 
genus,  not  differing  from  the  genus  caltha  of  Europe  ; 
in  fact,  they  are  all  three  of  the  same  genus.  Nir» 

*  Who  describes  it  amongst  his  Japanese  plants ;  the  JapaiMW 
call  \ijakanf  alao  karasu  oogi*    See  Flor.  Japon.  p.  34. 
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bishie  is  another  plant  of  the  same  genus,  but  it  is 
not  deleterious,  and  is  used  in  medicine.  This  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  word  nirbUf  which  is 

the  Sanscrit  name  of  the  curcuma  zedoaria ;  it  bears 
no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  nir bishie  of  the 
Indian  Alps. 

XXXVI. 

filT-LABAN  (jJi'S  also  Sockul,  also  JTd^ 
nemek  (Hind.). 

This  medidne  Dr.  Fleming  *  informs  us,  is  of  great 

repute  amongst  the  Hindoos  of  Upper  India.  It 
is  prepared  by  melting  together  for  about  six  or 
seven  hours,  in  an  earthen  pot,  an  impure  muriate  of 
soda,  called  samuTf  (from  a  salt  lake  of  that  name^ 
near  Mirzapore,)  and  emblic  myrobalans  (aonlas),  in 
the  proportion  of  fifly-six  pounds  of  the  muriate, 
to  twenty  ounces  of  the  dried  myrobalans. 

Bii'labariy  which  is  also  sometimes  termed  bit^nobeni 
is  generally  used  as  a  tonic  in  dyspepsia  and  gout,  as 
a  deobstruent  in  obstruction  of  the  spleen,  and  my« 
senteric  glands ;  and  as  a  stimulant  in  chronic  rheu- 
matism and  palsy :  it  is  also  considered  as  a  ver- 
mifuge. 

It  would  appear,  that  Mr.  Accum,  on  amalysing 
480  grains  of  this  medicine,  which  had  been  sent  to 
England,  found,  that  that  quantity  contained  black 

oxide  ot"  iron  six  grains,  sulphur  fourteen  grains, 
muriate  of  lime  twelve  grains,  muriate  of  soda  four 
hundred  and  ibrty-ibur  grains,  loss  four  grains. 

•  See  Catalogue  of  Indian  plants,  53,  o4-. 
f  See  a  diisertation  on  it  by  John  Henderson  of  the  Bengal 
Medical  Establishment,  8vo.  Lond.  1S0S» 
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XXXVII. 

BONGKO  (Jav.). 

Hernandia  Sonora. 

CI.  and  Ord  Monoecia  Triandria.    Nat.  Ord. 

Tricoccse. 

This  is  a  lofty  tree,  with  alternate,  peltate  leaves, 
and  pale  yeUow^flmers,  succeeded  by  a  latge  swoUen 
hoUow  fruit,  formed  of  the  calyx,  having  a  hole 

open  at  the  end,  and  a  hard,  but  oily  nut  within ; 
the  wind  blowing  in  at  tlic  o])ening,  makes  a  noise, 
hence  the  specific  name  sonora.  The  plant  is  a 
native  of  Java,  of  the  West  Indies*  Friendly  Islands, 
.&c*  Horsfield  places  it  amongst  the  Javanese  ca- 
thartics. Rumphius  says,  that  the  root  applied  either 
externally  or  taken  internally,  is  a  certain  antidote 
against  poison*  See  Uortus  Jamaicensisy  voL  i. 
p.  389* 

XXXVIIL 
BONRAKA  (Siam). 

A  root  sometimes  brought  to  the  Coromandel 

coast  from  Siam,  of  a  greyish-brown  colour,  and 

very  astringent ;  it  is  said  to  be  used  as  a  tonic  in 
Siam  and  Cochin-China,  but  what  the  plant  is  I 
know  not 
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XXXIX. 
BO-DAYNG  (Siam.). 

Root  used  in  decoction,  in  cases  of  paralysis, 
found  by  Dr.  Fiulayson,  in  Siam.  What  it  is  I  know 
not. 


XL. 

BRUMADUNDOO  cnSj:o^LDrr^^Q^  (Tani.) 
also  brumarakash  (Tam.)  Fdrmgk  datura  J^ji 
(Duk.)  Shi8l  cdnta  (Bang.)  Berband  Jo^j-^ 
(Hind.)  Dotury  (Can.)  Bnimadandie  (Tel.) 
Brumadandie  (Sans.)  also  Bramhi  (Sans,)  Janudca 
Yellow  Thistle,  or  Prickly  Argemone. 

A&GEMONE  Mexicana  (Lio.). 

CL  and  Ord.  Polyandria  Monogynia.  Nat  Ord. 
Rhoeadaae.    Mexicamsche  Argemone  (Noni.  Triv. 

Willd.)    (Syst.  Plant,  ii.  p.  1 148.). 

The  bitter- tasted,  yellow  juice,  of  the  tender  stalks 
and  leaves  of  this  annual  thorny  plant,  (the  seed  of 
whichf  in  the  West  Indies  *  is  used  as  a  substitute 
for  ipecacuan,)  is  considered  by  the  Indians  as  a 
valuable  remedy  in  opthalmia,  dropt  into  the  eye, 
and  over  the  tarsus ;  and  as  a  good  application  to 
chancres.  There  is  an  oil  prepared  from  the  small 
dark-coloured  seeds,  called  brumadundoo  unm^, 
which  the  Hakeem  (Mahometan  Doctors)  employ, 

•  See  Dr.  Wright'»  Medicinal  Plants  of  ihe  Weat  Indies. 
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as  an  external  application  in  such  head-achs  as  are 
brought  on  by  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays.  The  Vi/' 
tians  recommend  it,  as  a  liniment  for  a  species  of 
carpang  which  attacks  the  head,  and  is  called  pddd- 
ghoo  (scald  head).  It  is  besides  purgative  and  de^ 
obstruent ;  and  is  also  used  for  the  domestic  purpose 
of  burning  in  lamps. 

Of  the  essential  character,  WiUdenow  says,  •«  con 
6-petala ;  cal*  d«phyllu8 ;  caps,  semivalvis." 

The  species  in  question,  which  is  a  native  of 
Mexico,  but  now  grows  in  Ceylon,  rises  to  the  height 
of  two  or  three  feet,  having  stems  armed  with  prick- 
les, and  a  beautitui  yellow  Jlower,  with  six  petals  ^ 
the  leaves  are  jagged,  soft,  shining  i  stem  clasping ; 
the  points  of  the  jags  ending  in  sharp  yellowish 
spines;  the  flowers  are  solitary  at  the  end  of  the 
stem  and  branches  j  the  seeds  are  numerous,  round, 
black,  witli  a  slightly  compressed  scar  on  one  side, 
and  have  a  somewhat  pungent,  warmish  taste. 

The  whole  plant  abounds  with  a  milky  glutinous 

juice,  which  turns  in  the  air  to  a  fine  briglit  yellow, 

not  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  gamboge ;  and 

which,  according  to  Long's  *  account,  mai/  be  of 

equal  efficacy  in  dropsies,  jaundice  and  cutaneous 

eruptions.    The  argemone  Mexicana,  is  a  native  of 

Jamaica,  the  Caribee  islands,  India,  and  Mexico, 

from  which  last  country,  the  Spaniards  sent  it  to 

Europe  under  the  name  ofjigo  del  infnmo.  Long 

further  informs  us,  which,  however,  agrees  hut  ill 

with  their  reputed  emetic  quality,  that  the  seeds  are 

Aid  to  be  a  much  stronger  narcotic  than  opium. 
• 

*  Se0  hit  History  of  JanMuca,  vol.  iii.  p.  845. 
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XLI. 

BUZZIR  KHESHOOT  c^^^jy^  (Arab.). 

A  seed  brought  from  Syria  to  Cairo ;  and  chiefly 

used  by  the  Jews  as  a  cosmetic,  but  also  taken  in. 
ternally.  See  ForskahPs  Mat.  Med.  kahirina.  What 
it  is  I  know  not. 

XLII. 

CAAT  AMUNAK  wn-L«L_n-txkSinn-0?®  (Tain.) 

Nepala,  also  Adkie  amida  (Tel.)  Mara  hdriUu 
(Can.)  Rata  endaru  (Cyng.)  Bdgberenda  (Hind.) 
Dsharrak  pagger  (Jav.)  Kanana  kerundum^  also 
IS  epala  (Sans.)    Angular-leaved  Physic  Nut, 

Jat&opua  Curca3*  (Lin.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Monoecia  Monadelphia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Tricoccael  •  Schwarze  Brechnuss  (Som,  Triv.  Willd.). 

The  essential  character  is  thus  given  by  Willde- 
now : 

**  Masculi.  CaL  0;  s.  5-phylluS}  cor.  l*petala, 
infundibuliibrmis stam.  10,  altema  brevioia. 

"  Feminei.  Cal.  O;  cor.  5-petala,  patens;  sVy//  3, 
bifidi ;  caps,  tricolaris  j  sem.  1."  (System.  Plant,  iv. 
1719.) 

The  seeds  of  this  species  of  jatropha  are  called  in 

♦  The  species  janipha,  Loureiro  says,  is  considered  as  a  medi- 
cinal plant  in  Cochin-China,  where  it  is  called  nrfutsu.  The  root 
it  supposed  to  be  calitacieat  and  resolvent.  Vide  Flor.  Cochin- 
Chiii.  Tol.  ii.  p.  5S5. 
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Tamool  coat  amunaka  moottoo ;  they  are  of  a  pur- 
gative quality,  but»  like  those  of  the  neroahmi  (croton 
tiglium),  somewhat  uncertain  in  their  operation,  and 
occasionally  excite  vomiting.  Before  using  them 
they  ought  to  be  carefully  cleared*  from  the  thin 
filament  in  which  they  are  closely  enveloped,  after 
which  two  or  three  may  be  taken  as  a  dose*  They 
consist,  according  to  Pelletier,  of  a  fixed  oil;  an  acrid 
principle,  which  is  poisonous ;  and  of  an  acid,  acide 
jatropliique.  The  leaves,  which  arc  five-angled,  from 
three  to  six  inches  long,  and  from  three  to  five  wide, 
are  considered  as  discutient;  and  the  milky  juice  of 
the  plant  is  supposed  to  have  a  detergent  and  healing 
quality,  and  dyes  linen  black.  The  leaves  are  rubi- 
facient.  The  capsule  or  nut  is  called  in  Dukhanie 
jungtie  erundie  ke  beenge  ^lu  cjJ^^ »  and  in 

Arabic  dund-birrie  tsj^  JJ^  ;  it  is  about  the  size  of 
a  large  nutmeg:  this,  when  the  three  seeds  within 
are  ripe,  dries,  and  the  contents  drop  out.  They  are 
each  (the  seeds)  about  the  size  of  an  olive,  and  dark 
coloured,  convex  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  ob- 
scurely angular;  from  them  a  fixed  or  expressed  oil 
is  prepared  by  the  Vjftians^  called  in  Canarese  wuara 
kdrHlu  unnayy  which  is  reckoned  a  valuable  external 
application  in  cases  of  itch  and  herpes;  it  is  also 
used,  a  little  diluted,  in  chronic  rheumatism  t,  and 
for  burning  in  lamps. 

*  This  I  particularly  mention,  as  Roques,  in  his  most  valuable 
work,  entitled  l^hytographie  Medicaic,  says,  that,  according  to 
tlie  testimony  of  Bancroft,  the  seeds  uiay  be  safely  eaten,  when 
deprived  af  uidr  outward  tegument.  See  Fhyl.  Med.  ▼ol.  ii.  |k^^8. 

\  One  VffHan  informed  me  that  he  was  id  Uie  habit  of  giving 
the  oil  mternally,  in  cases  requirioff  purgativce  and  alteratives, 
in  doses  of  about  one  gold  fanam  and  a  quarter  weight.  It  would 
appear,  by  the  Journal  of  Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts 
(I  think  in  vol.  xxix.),  that  the  varnish  used  by  the  Chinese  for  co* 
vering  boxes,  &c.  is  mode  by  boiling  this  oil  wiUi  oxide  of  irob. 
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The  plant  seldom  rises  higher  than  seven  or  eight 
feejt»  and  has  generally  a  scraggy  appearance;  ita 
Jhwers  are  in  terminating  cymes;  peduncles  alter- 
nate, upright,  tnany*flowered ;  flowers  almost  aggre- 
gate, on  very  short  pedicels :  males  copious ;  females 
fewer,  sessile  (Miller).  It  is  the  "  noix  des  Bar- 
bades"  of  the  French  writers. 

It  is  a  conunon  shrub  In  Lower  India,  and  is  fre- 
quently seen  growing  in  the  hedges  roiind  the  little 
gardens  of  the  natives.  That  species  of  jatropha 
called  by  the  English  the  coral  phuit,  or  French 
physic  nut  bush  (jatropha*  multiiida),  is  cultivated  in 
many  gentlemen's  pleasure  grounds,  but  merely  for 
the  beauty  of  its  red  flowers,  which  come  out  in 
large  bunches.  It  appears  that  from  the  solitary 
seed  of"  this  species,  mullifida,  an  expressed  oil  is 
obtained,  in  Brazil,  called  emetic  or  pinhoeni  oil ; 
it  is  known  to  be  powerfully  both  purgative  and 
emetic,  and  was  at  one  time  much  used  for  the  latter 
purpose*  by  the  Spaniards  of  South  America :  each 
seed  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  marble,  round  on 
one  siile  and  a  little  flatter  on  the  other.  I  shall  con- 
clude what  1  have  to  say  of  the  article  Jot.  curcas^ 
by  observing,  that  Orfllat  places  the  seeds  of  it 
amongst  his  Poisons;  he  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
poison  is  not  absorbed,  but  acts  by  the  inflammation 
it  excites,  and  sympathetic  action  on  the  nervous 
system. 

Mr.  Lunan,  in  his  Hortus  Jamaiceruis  (vol.  ii. 
p.  6e.),  tells  us,  that  an  ointment  prepared  with  the 

*  The  STettsiia  purgatriz,  Bauh.  pin.  418. 

t  See  Journal  of  Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts,  No.  xxiux. 
p.  195,  and  Dr.  Cophind*t  ezceHent  Medical  Repository  for  Fe- 
bruary 1826. 

I  See  Traits  des  Poisons,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  p.  85. 
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milk  of  the  physic  nut,  and  half  the  quantity  of 
melted  hog's  lard,  is  an  excellent  application  in  cases 
of  inflamed  and  indurated  piles. 


XLIII. 

CAAT  ATTiE  POO  wn-^L-rr^eri-U)  (Tarn,) 

Chamchena-jmn  (Malenlie).  Usmadugha  (Sans.) 
Flower  qf  the  Downy  Mountain  Ebony. 

Bauhinia  Tomentosa  (Lin.)* 

CI.  and  Ord.  Decandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Lomentacese.    Filzige  Batihinie  (Nom.  Triv.  Willd.). 

The  small  dried  buds  and  young  flowers  of  this 
plant»  the  native  practitioners  prescribe*  in  certain 
dysenteric  affections ;  they  have  little  sensible  taste 
or  smell,  though  the  leaves,  when  fresh  and  bruised 
or  rubbed,  have  a  strong  but  not  unpleasant  odour. 
Rheedef  tells  us,  that  a  decoction  of  the  root  of 
the  bark  of  the  chansckena^poUf  which  is  the  name 
given  to  the  shrub  on  the  Malabar  coast,  is  admi*' 
nistered  in  cases  in  which  the  liver  is  inflamed. 

Of  the  essential  character,  Willdenow  says,  "CaL 
5-fidus^  diciduus;  pet  a  la  patula,  obioiiga,  unguicu- 
lata ;  superiore  magis  distante,  omnia  calyd  inserta" 
(Spec.  Plant  Willd.  ii.  810.). 

The  species  in  question  is  a  native  of  Malabar, 
and  the  petan  of  the  Cyngalese ;  it  grows  usually 
to  the  height  of  two  fathoms  or  more,  with  a  trunk 
about  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  divides  into  many 
branches.    It  is  common  in  Ceylon,  and  is  there 

•  In  the  dote  of  a  small  tea-cupful  of  the  infudoiif  twice  daily, 
t  See  Hort  Mai.  i.  p.  68, 64.  t.  85. 
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called  may  la  ;  besides  its  TaiAool  name  already  * 
given,  it  is  often  called  triviat-putrum,  Tlie  leaves, 
which  are  much  smaller  than  those  of  most  other  of 
the  Batihimas^  are  cordate^  lobes  semiorbiculatc^  to- 
mentose,  and  clasp  together  during  the  night ;  tibe 
dowers  have  a  greenish  calyx,  and  a  bell-shaped  yel- 
lowish-white corolla. 

The  present  article  grows  in  the  botanical  garden 
of  CalcuttBt  introduced  by  W.  Hamilton,  Esq.  •  Thir- 
teen other  species,  all  of  Eastern  countries,  were  in 
that  garden  in  1814. 


XLIV. 

CAAT  KOLINGIE  w/TL.Ce?a-(3>S«2?e^  (Tam.) 
or  KMngie  (Tam.)  also  KooUu  kavayUe  (Tam.) 
VaympaUe  (Tei.)  Gampila  (Cyng.)  Foonkhie  ^S&na.) 
Purple  CM^a» 

Oalxoa  Pubfubsa  (Lul). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Diadelphia  Decandria.  Nat  Ord. 
Papilionaceae.   Mo  the  GeisraiUe  (Nora.  Triv.  Willd.). 

A  decoction  of  the  bitter  root  of  this  galega  the 
VytuKU  prescribe  in  cases  of  dyspepria,  lienteiy,  and 
tympanitis ;  it  is  a  low-growing  plant,  with  an  her- 
baceous and  somewhat  angular  stalk,  seldom  more 
than  three  feet  high ;  the  pinnated  leaves  have  eight 
or  nine  pairs  of  oblong  smooth  leaflets ;  the  flowers 
are  small,  purple^  in  a  loose  spike^  and  are  succeeded 
by  slender,  erect  legumes,  each  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  length. 

The  essential  character  is  thus  given  by  Willde- 
now:  **Cal.  dentibus  subulatis,  subsequalibus; 

VOL.  lU  B 
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gttmm  stiiis  obliquis,  seminibus  ioleijectb"  (Spec 
Plant,  iii.  1377.;. 

The  species  in  question  is  a  native  of  Ceylon, .  and 
also  of  the  Coromandel  coast  of  India. 

Tho  leaves  and  brancfaes  of  a  species  of  galega 
(jomcaria\  Lunan  teUs  us,  are  employed  in  the  West 
Indies  for  intoxicating  fish.  See  his  Hortus  Jamai- 
censisy  vol.  ii.  p.  S17«  r 

XLV. 

CAAT  KARNAY  KALUNG  (Tarn.)  JungUu 

kandi  ka  gada  aixf  IT  cfj^  ^^J^^^-  (Duk.)  Adtvie 

eunda  gudda  (Tel.)   Kanana  canda 
(Sans.)   Boot  qf  the  Purpksialked  Dragon. 

^  .  D&ACONTIUM  POLYPUYLLUM  (LiU.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Heptandria  Monogynia.  Nat  Ord. 
Fiperitae.  VtetNattrige  Zekrwurz  (Nom.  Triv. 
WUId.). 

This  rooty  which  is  large,  rugged,  and  irregular, 
after  having  undeigone  certain  preparations  to  sub- 
due  its  acrimony,  is  supposed  to  possess  antispas- 
modic virtues,  and  is  considered  as  a  valuable  remedy 

in  asthmatic  affections,  given  to  the  quantity  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  grains  in  the  day ;  it  is  also  one  of 
the  many  remedies  the  natives  use  in  hcpmorrhois 
(piles).  In  the  dry  condition  in  which  we  find  it  in 
the  medicine  bazars,  it  has,  though  faint,  a  smell  not 
unlike  that  of  musk. 

Thunberg,  in  his  Account  of  Japan,  tells  us,  that 
a  medicine,  called  in  Javanese  kofya^  is  prepared 
iBrom  the  acrid  roots  of  this  dracontium,  esteemed  as 
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a  powerful  emmenagogue,  and  which  abandoned 
women  use  there  to  procure  an  abortion.  And  I 
perceive'  that  Forster,  hi  fab  Commeniatio  PkaUis 
EsaUentis  Insularum  Oceans  AustraMSt  mentioii8»  that 
at  the  Society  Islands  this  root  is  eaten  as  bread* 
when  the  bread-fruit  is  scarce,  notwithstanding  its 
great  acrimony,  but  that  they  have»  no  doubt,  the 
art  of  subduing. 

Of  the  essential  character,  Willdenow  says,  **8paiha 
cymbiformis;  spaeSjp  floribm  densetectus;  col,  0; 
cor,  5-petala;  bacca  polysperma"  (Spec.  Plant  ii* 
p.  288.). 

The  stalk  of  the  species  in  question  seldom  rises 
more  than  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and  is  of  a  pur- 
plish hue^  fiill  of  sharp  protuberances  of  different 
colours,  which  give  it  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a 
snake's  skin.  Miller,  in  speaking  of  it»  observes, 
that  the  scape  is  very  short,  petiole  rooted,  torn; 
leaflets  three-parted  divisions,  pinnated ;  lite  ttem  is 
naked  to  the  top,  where  it  has  a  toft  of  leaves ;  the 
flower-stalk  rises  immediately  from  the  root,  and  is 
seldom  more  than  three  inches  high,  having  a  swell- 
ing flpathe  at  top,  which  opens  lengthwise,  showing 
the  short  thick  style  within,  on  whidb  the  flowers  are 
.  closely  ranged.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  Ceylon 
(Moon's  Catalogue,  p.  SO.),  and  is  there  called  kana" 
kidaran.   iSee  also  Hort.  MaL  ii.  1. 18,  19* 

*  A  fact,  I  8ee,  also  noticed  by  Virey,  in  hit  <*  Hitimre  Natu* 
rcUe  det  Mcdicamens,"  p.  144. 
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XLVL 

CAAT  MALLICA  VAYR  eprrL«©^LrxT>oc2)W 

Ca^-i'^"  (Tam.)    Walsaman  ^if:/icha  (Cyng,)  Adtvie 

mattSoayrao  (TdO  KanantMnalUkd  ^1*11  ♦<f^«=hl 
also  Vana-malU  ^  (Sans.)  Root  qf  the  Nor- 
raiW'leaved  Jasmine.  ' 

Jasminum  Anoustifolium  (Lin.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Diandria  Monogynta.    Nat  Ord.' 

Sepiariae.  Schmalblattriger  Jasmin  (Nom.  Triv. 
Willd.). 

This  bitter  root^  ground  small,  and  mixed  with 
powdered  tmnonteo  (root  of  the  acoruB  calamus) 
and  lime  juice,  is  considered  as  a  valuable  external 

application  in  cases  of  ring-worm.  The  Hindoo- 
stanie  name  of  the  plant  is  banmallka,  and  a  third 

Sanscrit  appellation  for  it  is  Ssphota  3^ 

Miller  places  this  shrub  amongst  the  Nyctanthes. 
It  is  the  nyctanthes  triflora  of  Bumum  (Flor.  Ind.  iv. 
t.  In  the  Hort.  Malab.  (vL  p.  93.  1 58.)  it  is 
described  under  the  name  of  katu-j^ifjegarn-midbu 

Of  the  essential  character,  Willdenow  says,  **  Cor. 
hypocraterifonnis ;  5-8-fida;  ^cca  dicocca^  ^^m^ 
flolitaria  arillata"  (Spec.  Plant,  i.  p.  35.). 

Roxbuiighy  in  his  Fhra  IndicOf  edited  by  Dr. 
Carey  ([).  95.),  infbrms  us,  that  this  species  of  jas- 
mine is  shrubby,  twining,  polished,  with  leaves  pe- 
tioled,  ovate,  smootli,  of  a  shining  deep  green ; 
flowers  terminal,  generally  three-fold,  peduncled, 
laige,  whit^  with  a  faint  tinge  of  red,  star-shaped, 
having  a  peculiar,  but  very  pleasant  fhigrance  f  he 
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adds^  that  it  is  coni^taatly  covered  with  leaves,  which, 
owing  to  their  beauty  and  character,  are  particularly 
well  fitted  for  screening  windows^  covering  arboun^ 
&c 

Twenty  species  of  jasminum  were  gi'owing  in  the 
botanical  garden  of  Calcutta  in  1814»  all  of  which 
were'  oriental  plants^  except  one^  the  sw^pUq/biium, 
introduced  in  1799»  from  tfie  South  Sea  Idea. 


XLVII. 

CAAT  MORUNGIE  VAYR  mrri^^iSP^n^j 
(S3>^Qiyu^  (Tam.)  Jimgkde  maongMe  ke  jurr 
^/  i'ti^  (Duk.)   Adtvie  moonaga  va;yroo 

(TeL)  Kanana  Mkhara  ^^PFf  (Sans.) 

Root  qf  the  SermO'leaved  Hedysarum. 

Hedysarum  Sennoides  (Willd.). 

This  root,  as  it  appears  in  the  bazars,  has  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  warmth  5  and  is  prescribed  by 
the  VyHans^  as  a  tonic  and  stimulant  in  fevers,  to 
the  quantity  of  an  ounce  of  the  decoction  twice  or 
thrice  daily.  With  the  bark  of  the  root,  ground 
small,  and  mixed  with  the  oil  of  the  sesamim  orien. 
takf  is  prepared  a  liniment;  recommended  as  an 
external  application  in  paralytic  complaints  and 
lumbago. 

The  shrub,  which  grows  on  Ceylon,  seems  only 
hitherto  to  have  been  scientificaUy  described  by 
Willdenow :  it  is  of  the  CI.  and  Ord.  Diadelphia 
Decandria,  and  Nat.  Ord.  Papilionaceae ;  the  trivial 
name  lie  has  given  to  it  is  sermenartiger  hahnenkopf. 

The  essential  character  is,  ^^CaL  5-fidusi 
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carina  transverse  obtusa ;  lomisntum  articulis,  1-sper- 
mis  compressis''  (Spec  Plant,  iii.  Id75*). 
The  hcsdysanim  Bennoide^;  has  leaves  pi] 


kqflets  alternate^  smooth,  obovate,  retuse;  racemes 

axillary,  Jlowers  scanty,  and  the  loment.  or  pericarp^ 
articulated  and  covered  with  small  spines. 

Forty-six  species  of  hedn  were  growing  in  the  bota* 
nical  gMdm  of  Calcutta,  in  1814^  ahnost  all  Oriental 
plants.  Our  article  is  a  native  of  the  woods  of  the 
Coromandel  coast.  Two  species  •  of  this  genus  are 
medicinal  in  Jamaica,  the  supinum  and  lortuosum  ;  a 
decoction  of  the  first,  according  to  Piso^  is  of  use  in 
cold,  flux  cases^  the  leaves  of  the  last  purge.  Bar- 
ham  tells  us  that  all  sorts  of  hed3rsarum  are  more  or 
less  bitter  and  stomachic.  §ee  Lunan's  Hortus  Ja» 
maicensiSp  vol.  i.  p.  306, 


XLVIII. 

CAAT  SIRAGUM  ^rrL^^^rre^in  (Tam.) 
KaUe  zeerie  ^IT  (Duk.)  Adavie  zeeia  kara 
(Tel.)    Buckchie  (Hind.)    Xanana  ihraka 

c^l'I'T  ^^ft^^  (Sans.)    Purple  Fleabane. 

Vernonia  Anth£lmintica  (Wilid*). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Syngenesia  iBqualis.     Nat  Ord. 

Compositffi  Discoideae.  Wormbreibende  Vemonie 
(Nom.  Triv.  WiUd.). 

The  small,  dark-coloured,  and  extremely  bitter, 
seeds  of  this  annual  plant  are  considered  as  power- 

*The  hedysarum  diphyUum  is  a  native  of  Ceylon  and  the 
Malabar  coast;  in  the  first,  it  is  called  maha  kakaxvcena  ;  on  the 
latter,  it  is  termed  nehm-mari,  and  is  described  by  Browne 
(p.  801.)  and  JLoureiro. 
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fully  anthelmintic,  and  are  also  an  ingredient  of  a 
compound  powder  prescribed  ia  snake-bites.  Rheede 
tells  us  that  an  infiision  of  them  is  given  on  the  Ma* 
kbar  coast  for  coughs^  and  againat  flatulency  (Hort 
Mai;  ii.  pp.  80— 40*  t.  £4>.),  and  that  the  shrah  b 
there  called  cattu-schiragam ;  its  Hindoostanie  name 

is  buckchie  which,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  is 

tather  a  Sanscrit  word. 

The  dose  of  the  seed  in  powder,  when  adminis^ 

tered  in  worm-cases,  is  one  pagoda  weight  twic6 
daily. 

The  essential  character  is  thus  given  by  Wiiide- 
now:  ^^Jiecept.  nudum  j  caL  ovatusimbricatils;  pappus 
duplex;  exterior paleaceus;  interior capillaris''  (Spec 
Plant  iii.  14S0.). 

The  species  in  question  is  the  sanni-naj/an  of  the 
Cyngalese  and  the  conj/za  anttielmintka  of  Burman 
(Ind.  17S.);  it  has  an  erect  stem,  roundish,  branched, 
slightly  tomentose^  and  spotted  with  purple  leaves, 
alternate^  serrate,  with  acute  unequal  teeth,-  nar- 
rowed at  the  base  ifito  the  petiole ;  common  calyx 
ovate,  converging  at  top ;  the  corolla  uniform,  and 
consisting  of  twenty  or  more  hermaphrodite  red 
florets;  the  flowers  in  panicles  at  the  end  of  tlie 
branches,  on  long  peduncles^  thickening  towards  the 
flower;  a  solitary  pedunote  terminates  th^  stalk 
(Miller). 

XLIX. 

CADALAY  POOLIPOO  NEER  wL_2/m!)u.'i_, 
OsTTL^i^rffrf-  (Tam.)  Butkasirka  j(^o^(Duk,) 
XhidkeastffirmU^ud-hashid  (Arab.)  Sanigha  pooloam 
neeloo  (Tel.)    Vinegar  of  Dw  Smnagalu. 
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The  dews  of  the  night  falling  on  muslin  cloths, 
spread  over  the  Bengal  horse-grain,  cicer  arictinum 
(Lin.),  are  thereby  rendered  slightly  acid»  and  most 
refreshing  to  the  taste ;  this  liquor  wrung  out  of  the 
clothes  is  reoommended  by  the  native  practitioners 
as  a  cooling  drink,  and  is  used  by  them  as  a  cmnmon 
menstruum  for  medical  purposes.  The  acid  juice. 
Dr.  Heyne  tells  us,  on  having  been  analysed  by  Vau- 
queliut  was  found  to  contain  oxalic,  malic,  and  a  little 
acetic  add*  See  his  Tracts  on  India,  pp.  S8, 


•  L. 

CADAPUM  VAYR  e?i.LJi-U)ecJ^c?-  (Tam.) 
JTAMl^e-tiid^fioo  (TeL)  NeepH(Sm.^  Long^acemed 
Eugenia, 

Eugenia  Kac£mosa  (Lin.) 

CL  and  Ord*  Icosandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  OnL 
Hesperidce.  Langiraub^^  Jambusenbaum  (Norn. 
Triv.WiUd.>  - 

The  root  of  this  beautiful  eugenia,  as  it  appears  in 

the  medicine  bazars,  has  a  slightly  bitter,  but  not  un- 
pleasant taste,  and  is  considered  by  the  Hindoo  doc- 
tors a  valuable  medicine  on  account  of  its  aperient, 
deobstruent,  and  cooling  qualities ;  it  is  given  in  de- 
coction to  the  quantity  of  half  a  teapcupful  twice 
daily.  The  seeds  and  bark  are  also  employed ;  the 
latter,  which  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  is  supposed  to 
.  .  possess  virtues  similar  to  those  of  the  cinchona  offici- 
nalis. 

Of  the  essential  character,  Willdenow  saya^  **  CaL 
'^partitus,  superus;  petala  4^  bacca  iJocularis,  1- 

sperma"  (Spec.  Plant  ii.  97^0* 
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In  the  species  now  under  consideration  the  leaves 
are  crenate,  racemes  very  long,  pomes  ovate,  quad- 
laDgular;  ibe  peduncles^  which  are  longer  than  the 
leaves^  are  pendulous  aod  simple  (See  Flor.  ZeyL 
191.  and  Miller). 

Jussieu  refers  this  shrub  to  another  genus,  bulonica, 
on  account  of  its  having  alternate  leaves,  and  many 
flowers  together  in  racemes.  It  is  the  samslravadi  of 
Rheede  (Uort  Mai.  iv.  p.  li.  U  6.%  and  may  be 
fbond  described  by  Rumphius  (Amb.  lii.  p.  181.  t. 
116.),  under  the  name  of  butonica  sylvestris  alba. 

Twenty-eight  species  of  eugenia  were  growing  in 
the  botanical  garden  of  Calcutta,  in  1814,  almost  all 
of  them  Oriental  plants.  See  Hortus  Bengalensis^ 
p.  31.  Seven  species  grow  in  Ceylon  (See  Moon's 
Catalogue  of  Cqrlon  Plants,  p.  d8.). 

LI. 

CAMMITTA  eprrurL.L.n*  (Malealie).  Ourof 

(Sans.) 

I  have  given  this  article  a  place  here  merely  from 
y^hat  has  been  said  of  its  milky  juice  by  Rheede,  who 
tells  us,  that  it  is  considered  by  the  Hindoo  doctors 
of  Malabar  to  have  wonderful  virtues  in  dropsical 
cases.  I  have  never  seen  the  tree,  which,  it  would 
seem,  is  very  large,  nor  am  I  aware  that  its  exact 
place  in  botany  has  as  yet  been  properly  ascertained 
(See  Hort.  Mai.  v.  p.  90.),  though  I  think  it  must 
soon  come  under  the  notice  of  the  admirable  Dr.  F. 
Hamilton,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Hortus  Mala^ 
baricus. 
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CAMACHIE  PILLOO  e^n-Lon-^LJLSov^qj^ 
(Tarn.)  also  fVassimpiUoOt  also  Cavatum  pUho 
(Tarn.)  Kamachie  kussoo(Te].)  Gimd  be^l  (Rind,) 
Gowr  geea  (Pers.)   Askhur  (Arab.)  Seeree 

(Jav.)  Gundh4h4>em  (Beng.)  Bamacciam  (Rheede 
Mai.  12.  p.  137.  t  72.)    MaB^rhiakam  JTR^FJOPR 
(Sans.)  Smeet  Rusht  Lemon  Orass,  or  CameP*-^agf, 
'    Amdbopooom  Schobnanthus  (lin*)* 

CI.  and  Ord.  Polygamia  Monoecia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Cxramlna.  Wo/iiriec/iendes  Barigras  (Nom.  Triv. 
Willd.). 

An  infusion  of  the  long,  striated,  scabrous  leaves 
of  this  sweet-smelling,  bitterish,  aromatic  grass*,  they 

being  previously  toasted,  is  given  to  children  who 
have  weak  digestion ;  they  are  considered  by  the 
Vytians  as  excellent  stomachics.  The  fresh,  leaves 
are  frequentiy  used  as  a  substitute  for  tea  by  the 
English ;  and  the  white  succulent  centre  of  the  leaf> 
bearing  culms  is  often  put  into  curries  to  give  them 
an  agreeable  flavour. 
Dr«  Carey  informs  us,  that  the  natives  of  the  Mo« 

*  la  Dakhsnie  it  ii  named  ytJi^^  Uu»i^      '^J^  Darinj  kebas 

ka  gharis  (oranffe-foented  gran).  I  craoeive  xoasmm^pUloo  to  be  the 
proper  Tamoolname  of  it ;  camachic-pillow  bcine,  perhaps,  more 
applicable  to  what  is  commonly  called,  by  the  English,  spice-grass, 
and  which  I  believe  to  be  a  variety  of  the  cyperus  odoratus  (Supp. 
Spec.  Plant.  68.);  it  is  a  narrow-stalked,  spiky  grass,  growing  to  the 
heiffht  of  a  foot  or  more,  of  a  warm,  aromatic  taite*  and  is  given^ 
in  infusiont  as  a  stomachic ;  in  Dukbanie  it  is  immhrntk  ia  ffimt 
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lucca  islands  extract  a  pleasant-tasted  essential  oil 
finon  the  leaves;  ahd  I  peroc^  that  Horsfield,  in  his 
list  of  Javanese  medicinal  plants^  observes,  that  the 
Javanese  prize  this  plant  much  as  a  mild  aromatic 

and  stimulant. 

Of  the  essential  character,  Willdenow  says, 
Hermaphbod.  col.  gluma  1-floraj  cor.  gluma  vel 
ajnce  aiistata;  siam»  3;        iE$  sem.  (Spec 
Plant  iv.  1863.). 

The  meet-y^sh,  which  formerly  had  a  place  in  the 
European  Pharmacopoeias  under  the  name  of  Juncus 
odoratus,  is  much  cultivated  in  gardens  on  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast;  and  in  the  north  of  Bengal  large 
tracts  of  waste  land  are  covered  with  it  It  is  the 
icfuenanikum  ambmikum  of  Rumph.  (Amb.  v.  p.  181. 
t  72.  f.  2.) 

The  spike  of  the  panicle  of  this  species  is  conju- 
gate, ovate-oblong;  racbis  bubescent,  floscules  sessile, 
with  a  twisted  awn;  root,  perennial;  culms,  from  five 
to  seven  feet  high,  erect»  smooth,  and  about  the 
thickness  of  a  goose- quill;  leaves,  many  near  the 
root  bifarious,  but  few  on  the  upper  part  of  the  culm, 
of  a  soft  texture  pale  green  colour,  and  from  three 
to  four  feet  long,  including  their  sheaths^  and  three* 
quarters  ci  an  inch  broad  ijloral  leaves  small;  pamck 
linear ;  spikes  generally  paired  on  a  common  pedun- 
cle ;  rachis  articulated,  much-waved,  hairy ;  Jlowers 
in  pairs,  one  hermaphrodite  and  sessile ;  the  other 
male  and  pedicelled  (See  Flora  Indica,  Koxb.,  edited 
bj  Careys  p.  d78.).  The  plant  was  formerly  an  in- 
gredient in  the  mUkridate  and  tkermca.  Virey,  in 
his  «•  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Medicamens"  (p.  148.), 
tells  us,  that  this  plant  contains  a  resin  similar  to 
myrrh,  and  that  the  leaves  are  attenuant  and  tonic. 
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A  species  of  andropogon  (insulare)  is  considered  in 
Jamaica*  as  a  most  useful  implication  to  ulcers^  aad 
called  by  Browne  sour  grass. 

LIII. 

CANARI  (MaL)    RtUa^kmkma  (CyngO 

Jena  Almond* 

Canarium  Commune  (Lin.). 

CL  and  Ord«  Dicecia  Pentandria.  Gemeiner  Co- 
fiarienbaum  (Nom,  Tiiv.  Willd.). 

We  are  told  by  Horsfieldy  in  his  list  of  the  medid- 
nal  plants  of  Java,  that  the  gum  of  this  shrub  has  the 
same  virtues  as  those  of  the  balsamum  copaibae ;  that 
the  three-cornered  nuts  are  eaten  both  raw  and 
dressed  by  the  natives  of  Java»  and  that  an  oil  is  ex- 
pressed fironi  thenit  which  is  used  at  table  when  fiesh» 
and  for  burning  when  stale :  it  would  also  appear  that 
bread  is  occasionally  made  from  them  on  the  island 
of  Celebes.t  Rumphiu8»  who  calls  it  can.  vtUgarCf 
informs  us»  that  when  eaten  raw,  the  nuts  are  apt  to 
bring  on  diarrhoeas;  and  to  occasion  an  oppression  of 
the  breast  (Amb.  iL  p.  145.  t.  47.)-  See  also  p,  155* 
t.  4y.  and  p.  148. 

Of  the  essential  character,  Willdenow  says, 
Masculi.   CaL  S-phyllus$  cor.  d-petaia. 

**  Fbminbi.  CaL  ^phyllus;  cor.  3-petala;  siigma 

•  See  Lunan*8  Hortus  Jamaicentis,  vol.  i.  p.  623. 
f  A  fact,  I  see,  noticed  by  Sprengel,  in  his  Historia  Rei  Herbaria, 
vol.  ii.  p.  270>  who  tells  ua,  that  ths  plant  is  mentioned  by  Avicemia 

(818.),  under  the  name  of  ^mm^*  Gnwrfurd  speaks  of  the  tiee 

and  tells  us,  that  it  Is  laige  and  hsndsom^  and  generally  found  In 
places  where  the  sago  trees  groir«  See  his  Indian  Archipehyo^ 
vol.!.  p.S8S. 
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sessile ;  drupa  nuce  trigona  thloculari"  (Spec.  Plant, 
iv.  17870- 

The  plant  has  been  described  by  Rumphiua  (Amb. 
iL  1 47.)»  Gaertner,  and  Luuueus;  tbelas^mentioned 
mforms  U8»  that  the  leaves  are  alteniate,  pinnated,  with 

an  odd  fbliole ;  the  common  petioles  striated;  folioles 
nine^  petioled,  ovate-oblong,  acuminate,  even;  patti*' 
des  i^ith  divaricate,  rigid  branches ;  flowers  sessile. 
RumphiuB  calls  it  a  tree,  but  Willdenow  has  added 
to  his  description  of  it  the  mark  by  which  he  distin- 
guishes shrubs.  It  is  a  nativ  e  of  the  Molucca  Islands, 
and  takes  its  name  from  its  Malay  appellation,  canari. 
We  are  told  by  Vitey,  in  his  Histoire  Naturelle  des 
Medicamens»*'  that  this  plant  furnishes  to  the  people 
of  Amboyna  a  resin  which  they  bum  to  give  light 
(p.  28y.)'  The  species  balsamiferum  grows  on  Cey-. 
Ion,  there  called  malO'kiekuna* 


LIV. 

CANCHORIE  VAYH  ^rr'wG^rrrrc^r)' 
(Tam.)  DoolaghimU  w^raa  (TeL)  Schorigerm 
(Rheede,  Mai.  2.  p.  72.  t.S9.)  DooU  foruiia  {^^.m.) 
Root  qf  the  Involucrated  Tragia. 

TrAOIA  iMVOIiUCRATA  (Lin.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Monoecia  Triandria.  Nat  Ord. 
Tricoccae.   EingehulUe  Tragic  (Nom.  Triv.  Willd.). 

This  small  root  has  in  its  dry  stat^  in  which  only 
I  have  seen  it  in  the  bazars,  no  sensible  taste  nor 
smell;  the  Vytians,  however,  reckon  it  amongst  those 
medicines  which  they  conceive  to  possess  virtues  in 
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altering  and  correcting  the  habi^  in  cases  of  mayghum 
(cachexia),  and  in  old  venereal  complaints,  attended 
with  anomalous  symptoms.  Rheede,  speaking  of  it, 
has  these  words :  *^  Conducit  in  febre  ossium,  ac 
aervit  pro  pmrita  corporis;"  he  further  adds,  <'in 
decopto  data  urinam  suppressam  movef  By  the 
Hindoo  doctors  of  the  Coromandel  coast  it  is  given 
to  tlie  quantity  of  half*  a  tea-cupful  of  the  decoction 
twice  daily. 

Of  the  essential  ,  character,  Willdenow  says, 
Masculi.   CaL  d-partitus ;  cor.  a 

*<Feminei*  CaL  5-partitus;  cor.  0;  styL  3-fidus; 
caps,  3-cocca,  3-locularisj  sem,  solitaria***  (Spec. 
Plant  iv.  164.6.). 

This  species  of  tragia  is  an  annual  plant,  indige- 
nous in  India,  and  rises  mth  an  erect  stem  to  the 
height  of  about  three  feet,  and  rarely  sends  out  any 
side  branches ;  the  leaves  are  oblong-lanceolate,  run- 
ning out  in  very  long  acute  points,  sharply  serrated, 
alternate,  and  are  closely  covered  with  stinging  liairs ; 
female  bractes  five-leaved,  pinnated;  the  flowers, 
which  I  never  saw,  Miller  says,  are  in  small  axillary 
clCiBters,  standing  several  together  upon  the  silme 
foot-stalk ;  the  upper  ones  all  male,  and  the  under 
female.  Bumian,  in  his  Thesaurics  Zeylanicus  (20^. 
t.  92.),  speaks  of  it  under  the  name  of  "  Rtcinocarpos 
Zeyianica  hirsuia,  foliis  lanceolaiis  serratis,"  On r  ar- 
>  Ude  grows  on  Ceylon,  there  called  weelkahambiUya. 
The  species  camMna  and  camtta  are  in  the  botani- 
cal garden  of  Calcutta. 
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LV. 

•  CAAAY  CHEDDY  e?a"<sprr6F(S^H_p.  (Tam.) 
TsjSrou  kdrd  (Msl.)  Bdhtsoo  chetioo  (1!^)  N8ga 
'void  •II^Nrtl.    Thorny  W^bera. 

Webbra  Tetrandra  (WillcL). 

m 

CL  and  OnL  Peatandria  Monogynia,  Vkirfadiger 

IFefcre  (Nom.  Triv.  Wffld.). 

A  decoction  of  the  edible  leaves,  as  well  as  root  of 
this  plant,  is  prescribed  in  certain  stages  of  flux,  and 
tlie  last  is  supposed  to  have  anthelmintic  qualities, 
though  neither  have  much  sensible  taste  or  smelL  Of 
the  decoction  about  three  ounces  is  given  twice  daily. 
A  variety  of  the  wehera  tetrandra  is  called  in  Tamool, 
mddoocardf  the  bark  of  which  (Madoocare  puttay), 
as  well  as  the  young  shoots  (Kolindoo),  the  Vytians 
order  for  dysenteric  complaints.  The  firuit  is  eaten 
by  the  natives,  and  is  noticed,  in  another  part  of  this 
work ;  the  leaves  are  also  used  as  food. 
.  Of  the  essential  character,  Willdenow  says,  «  Con- 
torta ;  bacca  infera,  2-locularis,  loculis  1-sperniis; 
itylus  elevatus;  stigma  clavatum»  caL  (Sjiec. 
Plant  i.  p. 

The  species  under  consideration  ja  a  little  scraggy^ 
thorny  bush,  very  frequently  met  with  on  the  Coro* 

niandel  coast :  it  has  scarcely  any  trunk,  but  innu- 
merable branches ;  the  leaves  are  roundish,  opposite^ 
tascicled,  and  of  dififerent  sizes  -y  cymes  few,  flowered, 
axillary,  pedunded;  flowers  tetrandous^  small  and 
ydlow;  die  fruit  is  an  obcordate  drupe,  compressed 
a  little,  and  about  the  size  of  a  small  marble ;  when 
ripe,  it  is  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  is  fleshy,  and 
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sweet  to  the  taste,  double-cdled,  having  two  small 
'  stones  or  seeds  inside ;  it  is  eaten  by  the  natives,  and 
the  leaves  are  put  in  curries  as  seasoners. 

The  shrub  is  the  canthium  parviflorum  of  Lamarck^ 
and  also  of  Bjoxburgh  (Corom.  i.  p.  39.  t.  51.). 
Rheede  notices  it  under  the  appeUation  of  kanden- 
kara  (Mai.  v.  p.  71.  t.  36.). 

Three  species  of  webera  were  growing  in  the  bota- 
nical garden  of  Calcutta,  in  ISl^,  all  Indian  plants ; 
the  scandens,  carymbosa^  and  odorata ;  the  Bengalese 
names  of  which  are  gt^u-kuith  kanura^  and  patagnga. 
See  Hortus  Bengalensis,  p.  15.  Five  species  of  we- 
'  bera  grow  in  Ceylon,  according  to  Moon. 

V  •  ■ 

t 

■  « 

LVI. 

CABUN  CH£MBAI  m<!3'^G0'iJDSS>'^  (Tam.) 
Nulla  somtaiie  (Tel.)  Krishna  r^am  TJ^Si 
(Sans.)  Famied  Coromlku 

CoBONiLLA  PiCTA  (WiUd.  Vaf.  Hore  Poipurea). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Diadelphia  Decandria.   Nat  Ord. 

Papilionaceae.  Bu?ite  Feltschen  (Nom.  THv.  Willd.). 

Tliis  plant  is  lield  in  high  estimation  amongst  the 
Hindoos,  as  well  on  account  of  the  great  beauty  of 
its  pufple  flowers,  as  from  the  virtues  its  leaves  are 
said  to  possess  in  hastening  suppuration^  when 
plied  in  the  form  of  a  poultice,  that  is,  supply  made 
warm  and  moistened  with  a  little  castor-oil;  the 
leaves  smell  like  fresh  clover,  and  are  food  for  cattle. 

Of  the  essential  character,  Willdenow  says,  "  Cat. 
IS-labiatus. } ;  dentibus  superioribus  oonnatis  \  vacil* 
lum  vix  alis  longius  \  hmenium  teres  artioidatum  rec- 
tum" (Spec.  Plant,  iii.  p.  1145.). 
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Of  this  species  the  racemes  are  many-flowered  and 
hangiog;  leaflets  hnear,  obtuse,  the  elongated  peri* 
carp  or  lomenis  filifomi»  roundish,  and  necklace-Uke^ 
^an  herbaceous.  It  is  a  biennial  plant,  common  in. 
the  woods  of*  Coromandel,  and  is  a  native  also  of  New 
Spain.  "What  is  called  simply  chembe  in  Tamool,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  variety  described  by  Willdenow,  with 
yeUcfw  flowers :  "  Corolla  flava  vexillo  exteme  punc* 
tis  nigris  variegato"  (System«  voL  iiL  p.  1 148.)-  The 
plant  is  the  JSschynomene  of  Cavan,  Ic.  iv.  p.  7- 
t  314. 

The  species  cor.  sanguinea^  we  are  told,  grows  in 
the  botanical  garden  of  Calcutta,  a  plant  I  cannot 
find  noticed  by  Willdenow,  nor  i&  it  given  as 
new  species  of  Roxburgh.  See  Hortus  Bengalensifl^' 
p.M* 

LVIL 

CARA  CANIRAM  ^rrrrejwn-(5Tjrcrn-Lr(Hort 
MaL  9*  p*  110.)    Maha-nelu  (Cyng.) 

JuSTiClA  BlCALYCULATA  (Valll.). 

CL  and  Ord.  Diandria  Monogynia.  Nat  Ord.  ^  . 
Fersonatse. 

Rheede  informs  us,  that  the  whole  of  this  plant, 

macerated  with  an  infusion  of  rice,  is  said,  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  to  be  a  useful  remedy  in  cases  of  bites 
irom  poisonous  snakes. 

It  seems  doubtful  whether  that  described  by 
Rheede  or  be  not,  the  justkia  Hcali/cukUa  of 
Vahl:  Willdenow  would  rather  appear  to  think  it  is 
not  ("  oxckiso  synonymo  Rhedii  et  descriptione  cau- 
lis") :  having  never  been  able  to  see  the  camram  of 

VOL.  lU  F 
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the  Malabar  coast,  I  am  in  no  way  entitled  to  give 
an  opinion.  The  justida  bicalyCulata  is  the  plant  no- 
ticed by  CkcoaniUeSi  in  his  description  of  Spanish 
plants  fp.  521  t.  710>  under  the  name  of  justida 
ligiila  I  a  y  and  is  the  diantJiey^a  malabarica  of  lletz.  (Obs, 
Bot  i.  p.  10.)  Roxburgh,  in  his  flora  Indica-  (vol. 
i.  p*  gives  us  a  full  account  of  it:  it  is  an  an- 
nwdy  erect  shnib»  ivith-  a  she-sided,  scabrous  stem,  of 
the  CI.  and  Ord.  DiandriaMonog}  nia,  and  Nat.  Ord. 
Personata?.  Willdenovv  lias  given  it  tJie  trivial  appel- 
lation of  Malabarische  justice  ;  it  is  a  native  equally 
'  of  Malabar  and  Arabia  Felix,  and' may  be  termed  in 
Eiiglish  the  dfnM&-cdbfwed  justida  ;  **  its  baoes  are 
short-petioled,  ovate-cordate,  oblong,  and  pointed; 
the  calyx  double;  seeds  solitary;  and  the  tube  of  the 
corolla  twisted ;  the  flowers  are  terminal,  axillary,  nu- 
merous and  red."  Its  Bengalie  name  is  msa-bhaga, 
its  Telingoo^  chebiera.  It  is  growing  in  the  botanical 
garden  of  Calcutta,  introduced  in  1809.  Twenty- 
two  species  of  justicia  grow  on  Ceylon  (Moon's  Ca- 
talogue»  p« 

LVIIL 

C ARAMBU  (Hort.  Mai.)  B/ialava  anga  (Sans.) 
Shrubby  Jussieua* 

JUSSIEUA  SUFFRUTICOSA  (liu.). 

Cl.  and  Ord.  Decandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Calycanthemsei  Standige  Jussieua  (Nom.  Triv. 
WiUd.)- 

Carambu  is  the  Mal^alie  name  of  a  shrub,  common 

in  the  woods  of  Malabar,  and  which  Rheede  tells  us 
(Mai.  ii.  p.  ^J.  t«  490  when  ground  small,  and  steeped 
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ia  butteivinilk»  is  supposed  to  be  of  use  in  dysenteiy; 
he  adds,  that  a  decoction  of  it  is  said  to  dissipate  fla- 
tulency, promote  urine,  purge  the  body,  and  destroy 
worms.    See  also  Rheede  (Mai.  ii.  p.  [)().). 

Of  the  essential  character,  Willdenow  says,  *^CdL 
4;  s.  5-partituSy  superus;  petala  4.  s.  5  i  caps.  4. 
8. 5-locularis,  oblongata,  angulis  dehiscensf  iifiTk  nu« 
merosa,  minuta"  (Spec.  Plant,  ii.  p.  574?.). 

The  shrub  in  question  is  the  hannarago  of  the  Cyn- 
galese,  and  commonly  rises  to  the  height  of  three 
'  ^t,  with  a  villose  stem,  and  sends  out  several:  side 
branches;  the  leaves  are  oblong,  alternate,  haiiy,  and 
scarcely  petioled;  the  flowers,  which  come  out  on  the- 
side  of  the  stalks  singly,  on  short  peduncles,  are  yellow, 
■four-petalled  and  eight-stamened.  Miller  says,  that 
the  capsule  has  a  great  resemblance  to  cloves,  and 
that  the  plant  is  a  nfttive  of  Campeachy,  though 
*  Willdenow  confines  it  to  India.  See  Rumphius-. 
(Ambj  6.  t  41.). 

In  the  West  Indies  the  juice  of  tlie  species  j^epens 
is  supposed  to  be  a  useful  remedy  in  cases  of  spitting 
of  blood  and  flux.  Lunan,  in  his  Horttis  Jamaicensis 
(voL  ii.  p.  990»  ix^orcoB  us,  that  Browne  considers  all' 
the  species  of  this  genus  as  sub-astririgents  and  vul- 
neraries., 

LIX.. 

CARGO  NOCHIE  ese^GTB'T^^  (Tam.)  KaU 
shumbaU  (Duk.)    Jugut-mudun  (Beng.) 

Nulla  vav'tlee  (Tel.)  Vacla-kodi  (Rheede  Mai.  ix.. 
p.  79.  1 42.)  NUa^urgandi  filc^R4«'<t  (Sans.) 
GUndhdrusa  Justkia, 

JusTiciA  Gendabussa  (Iin.)» 
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CI.  and  Ord.  Diaiidria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Personate.  WeidenhlaUrige  Jtistke  (Nom.  Triv.^ 
Willd). 

The  leaves  and  tender  stalks  of  this  beautiful 
shrub,  the  specific  name  of  which  is  a  Sanscrit  word, 

have,  when  rubbed,  a  strong,  but  not  unpleasant 
smell ;  and  are,  alter  being  toasted,  prescribed  by 
the  Vytians^  in  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism  attended 
with  swellings  in  the  joints ;  they  are  given  in  de- 
coction to  the  quantity  of  half  a  tea-cupful  twice  ^ 
daily,  which  sometimes  nauseates.  The  essential 
character  of  the  iusticias  has  already  been  men- 
tioned.  This  species  is  difiuse  and  smooth ;  the 
leaves  are  opposite,  lanceolate,  elongated,  and  about 
four  or  five  inches  long  \.  spikes  terminatuig ;  flowers 
in  whorls ;  bractes  minute ;  upper  lip  undivided ; 
lower  anthers  calcarate ;  it  has  scarcely  any  stem ; 
branches  numerous,  long,  and  stiaggling  ;  the  bark  • 
of  the  young  pai  ts  is  generally  of  a  dark  purple^ 
whence  it  derives  its  Tamool  name.  ^  It  is  well  de- 
scribed by  the  excellent  Dr.  Roxburgh,  in  his  Flora 
Indica  (p.  129.)>  who  tells  us,  that  the  shrub  is  in- 
digenous in  the  Malay  islands ;  and  I  perceive,  by 
Dr.  Horsfield's  list  of  the  medicinal  plants  of  Java, 
that  the  medical  men  of  that  island  call  ii  ganrusa^ 
and  place  it  amongst  their  Emetics.  *  I  cannot  con- 
clude what  I  have  to  say  of  the  car  noochie  without 
observing,  that  the  leaves  are  commonly  scattered 
by  the  Indians  amongst  their  clothes,  to  preserve 
them  irom  being  destroyed  by  insects. 

The  species  in  question  is  growing  in  the  botanical 
garden  at  Calcutta ;  it  grows  also  on  Ceylon,,  and  ia 
there  called  in  Cyngalese  kaluJwasra-mya. 
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CAROOKOOVA  ELLEY  e^n^ei^CJourriiS^^ 
(Tain.)   Kakoopaia  (Tel)    F(UadaUa  (Sans.)  Leqf 

qf  the  Three-nerved  Zizyphus. 

ZizYPHUs  Trinervius  (Rottler*), 

CI.  and  Ord,  Pent^iidria  Moiiog)^nia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Diimosae. 

The  leaves  of  this  species  of  zizyphus,  which  are 
alternate*  bifarious,  short  petioied,  and  ovate^oblong, 
have  but  little  sensible  taste  or  smell ;  a  decoction  of 

them  is  occasionally  prescribed  to  purify  the  blood, 
in  cases  of  cachexia,  and  as  an  alterative  in  old  vene- 
real a&ctions ;  given,  in  decoction,  to  the  quantity 
of  three  or  four  ounces  twice  daily. ' 

Of  the  essential  character  (rf*  this  genus,  Willde- 
novv  tells  us,  that  **  the  calyx  is  tubular ;  scales  ilc- 
fending  tiie  stamens  inserted  into  the  calyx.  The 
drupe  is  a  two-seeded  nut''  (Spec.  Plant  i.  p.  1102.). 

The  species  in  question  was  first  noticed,  scienti- 
fically by  my  much  respected  friend,  Dr.  Rottler  t; 
it  is  a  native  of  Mysore  and  the  Coroniandel  coast. 
The  ziz.jujuha  is  .peculiar  to  the  Indian  continent ; 
though  both  ihenapeca  and  oenopUa  now  grow  on 
the  Indian  continent,  they  were,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  brought  from  Ceylon  originally.   The  ^Iirub 

bas  been  tince  eilremely  well  descnbed  by  Dr.  Roxburgh, 
in  the  seoood  Tolume  of  the  flora  Indica,  p.SS4.   The  excellent 

Dr.  N.  VVallich  informs  us,  in  the  same  vol.  and  page,  that  this 
plant  is  identically  the  z.  trinervia  var.  glabrata,  Roth.  (Nov. 
Spec.  1.^9.)  ;  he  adds,  it  must  not  be  contouuded  with  the  z.  tri- 
oervia  Poiret  (Kliamnus.  Cavan.). 

-f  Of  it  he  Bays,  cauli  inernii,  nudo ;  Jul,  cprdatOy  ovalib ;  Jlorih» 
axiilarib;  drupamonoiperma. 
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in  question  may  be  distinguished  from  the  other  * 
species  by  having  three-nerved  leaves* 

The  zizyphus  trinervius  is  growing  in  the  botani- 
cal garden  at  Calcutta,  introduced  from  Mysore  by 
Dt-  F.  Hamilton  in  180T ;  fifteen  other  species  also 
grow  there.    See  liorU  Bengaiensis,  p.  I7. 

LXL 

CARPOORA  SELASUTTOO  eercf-Lji^^GPav) 
ir^^^  (Tam.)  CSrpoord  siUq^itioo  (Sans,  and  Tel.)« 

These  are  names  given  to  a  beautiful  foHated  gra- 
nular gypsum  of  a  reddish  grey  colour,  soft,  trans- 
lucent, and  easily  broken.  The  specimens  brought 
me  were  obtained  in  the  medicine  bazar  of  Trichi- 
nopoly ;  but  whether  got  in  any  part  of  India,  or 
imported  from  Persia,  where  we  Icnow  this  fossil  is 
common,  I  know  not. 

It  is  used  by  the  natives  for  the  same  purposes 
that  it  is  resorted  to  by  the  Africans*,  viz.  when 
pounded,  it  is  sprinkled  Over  excoriations  and  icho- 
Tous  ulcers^  in  the  way  that  we  employ  prepared 
calamine  stone.  Foliated  gypsum,  when  perfectly 
pure  and  white,  is  what  is  commonly  called  alabaster, 
and  which,  by  AVncY?;?*.^  analysis,  contains,  in  100 
parts,  3ii  of  lime,  30  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  38  of 
water.  The  varieties  that  contain  portions  of  sele- 
nite  are  beautiful,  and  are  named  gypseous  opaU 
from  exhibiting  an  iridescent  appearance  when  cut 
across.  The  most  important  use  of  the  pure  white 
^anular  gypsum  is  in  the  preparation  of  stucco. 

*  See  Thunberg's  Tcavela,  vol.  i.  p.  167* 
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1.XIL 

CAT  KORUNDOO  UNNAY  E?7rr_(5^a?S  -^3/ 

•   

Gaj58or2/tRRir  {Tain.)   Oil  qf  the  Thorny  TrichiUa* 

Trichilia  Spinosa  (Lin.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Decandiia  Monog^nia.  Nat.  Ori 
TrihiJatae.    Dorfiige  Trkhilie  (Nom.  Triv.  Willd.). 

From  the  berry  of  this  thorny  plant  the  Vytiam 
prepare  a  if^arrn,  pleasant-smelling  oil,  which  they 
consider  as  a  valuable  external  remedy  in  chronic 
rheumatism  and  paralytic  affections. 

The  essential  character  of  the  genus  is,  «  Cali/x 
mostly  five-toothed  j  pet.  five  \  met.  toothed,  cylin- 
drical, bearing  the  anthers  at  the  top  of  the  teeth ; 
caps,  three-celled,  tliree-valved  ;  seeds  berried." 

The  species  in  question  is  a  beautif  ul  small  tree, 
or  rather  large  shrub,  having  simple^  ovate,  emargi- 
nate  leaves.  It  would  appear,  that  Dr.  Klein,  of 
Tranquebar,  had  sent  a  description  of  the  plant  to 
Willdenow,  who  tells  us,  that  tiie  fruit  is  "  bacca 
triiocularis,  loculis  monospermis,  ut  ipse  obsei*vari, 
et  amicus  mens  Indicus  Dr.  Klein  adnotavit.  medium 
itaque  tenet  inter  Trichliam  et  Limoniam-;  rami  sunt 
spinosi"  (Spec.  Plant,  ii.  p.  554. ).• 

The  cat-kormndoo  is  a  native  of  the  Southern 
tracts  oi'  the  Indian  peninsula. 

*  The  species  moschata,  distinguished  by  its  having  a  strong 
smeil  of  musk,  is  a  native  of  Jamaica,  where  it  grows  to  the  height 
of  twenty  feet.    See  Lunan's  Hurtus  Jamaiceiisis,  vol.i-  p. 536. 
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Lxm. 

CATRIGHONDOO^^fcf^LT  (Duk.> 

Catrighondoo  is  the  Dukhanie  name  of  a  light- 
coloured  gum  resin,  found  in  the  druggists*  shops 
of  Lower  India ;  it  is  in  small  irregular  pieces,  and 
has  a  slightly  acid  taste.  The  Hakeems  consider  it 
as  possessing  stomacliic  and  tonic  properties,  and 
prescribe  it  in  electuary,  in  conjunction  with  certain 
aromatics.  It  well  merits^  I  am  induced  to  think» 
further  investigation. 

LXIV. 

CATTU-GASTURI    (Mai.)  KaJa^kustooree 

(Hind.)     Kapu  Icinatssa  (Cyng.)  Target-leaved 

HibkcuSf  or  Musk  Okro. 

Hibiscus  Abelmoschus  (lin.). 

CL  and  Ord.  Monadelphia  Polyandria.    Nat.  Ord. 

Columniferai.  Bisam  Hibiscus  (Nom.  Triv.  Willd.). 
.  This  species  of  hibiscus  is  a  native,  it  would  ap- 
pear, of  the  Society  Isles  and  the  West  Indies,  as 
well  as  Ceylon  and  India ;  it  rises^  with  an  herba- 
ceous stem,  to  the  height  of  four  feet  The  flowers 
come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  stalk  ;  they  are  large 
and  of  a  sulphur  colour,  with  dark-purple  bottoms, 
and  are  succeeded  by  five-coraered  capsules  filled 
with  large  seeds,  of  so  musky  an  odour  that  they 
certainly  might  be  used  to  scent  powders  and  poma- 
tums, when  musk  cannot  be  obtained.    In  Arabia . 
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they  are  considered  as  cordial  and  stomachic,  and 
are  ndxed  with  coffee*  Barliam,  io  his  Hort  Ame- 
ricanus,  speaks  cf  the  cordial  qualities  of  the  seeds; 

so  does  Browne,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Jamaica, 
in  which  he  calls  it  musk  ockra.  But  how  can  we 
reconcile  all  this  with  what  Dancer  has  said  of  it,  ia 
his  Medical  Assistant,  viz.  that  they  are  emetic*! 
The  genus  hibiscus  is  very  numerous,  and  several 
other  species  will  be  noticed  in  other  parts  of  this 
work. 

Of  the  essential  character,  Willdenow  saya^  CaL 
duplex,  exterior  pdyphyllus  j  stigmata  5  \  cap$. 
5-locularis,  polysperma*'  (Spec*  Plant,  vol.  iii.  p.806.). 

The  plant  is  growing  in  tlic  botanical  garden  oi' 
Calcutta. 

LXV, 

CHERIS,  or  CHERRIS  (Nepaul). 

Is  the  name  given  to  a  most  powerfully  narcotic 
gum  fesin,  obtained  from  a  plant  called,-  in  Nepaul, 
jeea;  when  clarified,  it  is  termed  ftumea^  from  its 

resemblance  to  wax.  Kirkpatrick  says,  it  would 
appear  to  differ  from  the  hemp  ciiiefly  in  the  very  • 
strong  odour  of  its  leaves,  and  by  its  yielding  c^m*ui^ 
which  the  hemp  does  not ;  he  adds,  however,  that 
■from  the  grosser  parts  of  the  plant  haiighie  majum 
and  sul)ja  can  be  prepared.  See  the  two  first  men- 
tioned in  this  Chapter,  and  the  last  in  anotiier  part 
of  the  work. 

It  is,  I  think,  in  aU  probability,  a  variety  of  the 
*  See  Lunan*!  Horttie  Jamaicengb,  voL  i.  |>.  53i. 
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tarmabis  sativa ;  and  what  puts  the  matter  almost 
beyond  a  doubt,  is  the  similarity  of  the  Sanscrit 
names ;  the  one  heingjeeop  the  other  t^eea.  . 

LXVL 

r!AY.CALAVA  (Coch.  Chin.). 

Panax  F&uTicosim  (Lin.). 

CL  and  Ord.   Polygamia  Dioecift.     Nat  Ord. 
Aralliae  (Juss.). 

This  is  an  upright  shrub,  about  six  feet  in  height, 
with  leaves  bipinnate  and  an  odd  one ;  and  flowers 
red  and  green,  terminating  in  a  difiused  panidle. 
The  plant  is  the  stercularia  tertia  of  Rhumphiiis; 
its  leaves  and  root,  Loureiro  says»  have  diuretic  vir- 
tues :  "  Prodestque  in  hydrope,  dysuria,  et  niictu 
xruento.**    Fler.  Cocliin-Chin.  vol.  ii.  p.  (i^6. 

* 

LXVII, 

CHEPPOO  NERINGIE  (Tam.)  Cherra-gad- 
'dam  (Tel.)   Bm^awari  (Cyng.)    Trailing  Indigo^ 

Indigofera  Enneaphylla  (Lin.), 

atid  Ord.  Diadelphia  Decandria.    Nat  Ord. 
Papili6n^«8e.   Kleiner  Indigo  (Nom.  Triv.  Wiild.). 

The  juice  of  this  low-growing  plant,  the  Vytians  • 
prescribe,  as  an  antiscorbutic  and  alterative,  in  old 
venereal  affections ;  it  is  subacid  and  pleasant  tasted. 

Of  the  essential  character  of  the  genus,  Willde-  . 
now  says,  '**'CaL  patens;  earoBof  -carina  utrinque 
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calcari  subulate  patulo!  Legttmen  lineare'*  (SpeCi 
Blant  iiL  p.  l^O.)* 
The  species  in  question  was,  in  the  older  editions 

of  Linnseus,  called  hedj/sarwn  prostratum,  from  its 
lying  prostrate  on  the  ground.  The  leaves  are  pin- 
nate, wedge-shaped,  in  sevens;  slems  depressed  to 
the  earth;  yri&es  lateral;  cahfjc  almost  five-parted^ 
corolla  dark*purple,  with  the  back  <^  the  standard 
paler;  legumes  ovate-cylindric,  even,  equal;  seeds 
two  (Lin.  Mant.  i.  p.  10^.).  It  is  an  annual  plant, 
common  in  waste  lands,  in  the  Southern  provinces 
of  Uindoostan,  and  is  growing,  with  many  others  of 
the  genus,  in  the  botanical  garden  of  Calcutta,  in- 
troduced by  Henry  Russel,  Esq.  (See  Hortus  Ben*  . 
^ensi^  p.  57*9  also  Burm.  Ind.  t.      f.  1.) 

.  IXVIIL 
.     CHEEANK  (Siam.) 

A  root  found  by  Dr.  Finlayson  in  Siam,  and  con>- 
ddered,  by  the  natives,  as  diuretic.  Qutere. 


1X1%. 

CHIN-AMAM  PATCIIEY  ARISEE  (Tarn.) 
also  SUtrapalddi  (Tam.)  Biddarie  ndnd  beeum  (TeL) 
4Skwet'Kheerooge  (Beng.)  ^nudada  keeriya  (Cyng.) 
Rakta  vindu  chada  §^  (Sans.)  Thynw^ 

kaved  Spurge. 

Euphorbia  Thymipolia  (Lin.> 
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CI.  and  Ord.  Dodecandria  Trigynia.  Nat  Old. 
'Tricoccae.  Tl^fmianblattrige  WblftmUdk  (Nom. 
Triv.  Waid.). 

The  very  small  leaves  and  seeds  of  this  low-grow- 
ing  annual  plant,  which,  in  their  dried  state,  are 
slightly  aromatic  and  a  little  astringent,  are  given, 
by  the  Tamooi  doctm^  in  worm  cases,  and  in  certain 
bowel  affections  of  children ;  they  are  commonly 
administered  in  the  form  of  powder,  and  in  butter- 
milk, to  the  quantity  of  one  pagoda  and  a  quarter 
weight  in  the  course  of  the  day  on  an  empty  sto- 
mach. The  leaves,  when  carefally  dried,  smdl  eome- 
'thhig  like  tea. 

Of  the  essential  character  of  the  genus,  Willdenow 
says,  "  Cor,  4 ;  s.  5-petala,  calyci  insidens ;  caL  1- 
phyllus,  ventriculosus^  cap.  3-cocca"  (Spec.  Plant. 
iL  p.  881.). 

This  species  is  a  native  of  India,  and  is  growing, 

with  many  others,  in  the  botanical  garden  of  Cal- 
cutta; it  has  a  slender  stem,  somewhat  iiairy,  and 
breaking  out,  near  the  ground,  into  many  very  de- 
licate branches ;  leaxfes  at  the  joints,  and  divisions  of 
the  stem  and  branches,  very  small,  opposite,  oblique, 
<:ordate,  serrate,  oval-oblong  ;  heads  axillary,  glome- 
rate, subsessile  \  stem  procumbent  (Miller  and  Fion 
JZeyl.  198.). 

The  plant  seems  to  delight  in  dry  situationsf,  on 
the  skirts  of  woods,  and  has  altogether  much  the 
appearance  of  thyme.  The  milky  juice  of  a  species 
of  euphorbia  (inandata)  is  supposed  to  have  wonder- 
ful efiects,  in  the  West  Indies,  in  removing  spots  and 
^ms  from  the  eyes,  consequent  of  small-pox.  See 
Barham,  p.  82.,  also  Lunan^s  HorUis  Jammcenm^ 
"vol.  L  p.  286. 
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LXX. 

CITTRAMOOLUM^  ^S^tf^TOTtJvru)  alsa 

KODIVAYLIE  (Tam.)  Chittio^ol  J^^^  (Duk.) 
C/ri/a  (Hind.;  C^ra  (Beng.)  SJuturudge 
(Arab.)  Tumha-codiveU  (Hort  MaL  x.  p.  15.  1 8.) 
Clutraca  ♦  "^^^  (Sans.)    Ceylone  Leadwort. 

Plumbago  Zetlanica  (Liii.) 

CI.  and  Ord.  Pentandria  Monogynia.   Nat.  Ord. 

Plumbagines.  (Juss.)  Zei^lamsclte  Blej/wurz  (Nonu 
Triv.  Wilid.). 

The  native  practitioners  prepare  a  kind  of  paste 
with  the  bruised  fresh  bark  of  the  root  of  this  plants 
and  rice  congie,  which  they  apply  to  buboes  in  their 
incipient  state ;  it  acts  as  a  vesicatory,  and  I  per- 
ceive its  virtues  as  such  are  noticed  by  Sir  W.  Joaest 
and  Dr.  Fleming,  t 

Of  the  essential  character  of  the  genu%  WiUdenow 
says,     Cor.  infundibulif. ;  siandna  squamis  basin 
corollas  claudentibus  inserta,  stigma  o^Mmn 
oblougum  tunicatum.'* 

The  cittramooluoi  (the  elaraiknetul  of  the  Cyn- 
gale8c§)is  a  perennial  shrubby  plant,  and  is  now 
growing  in  the  botanical  garden  of  Calcutta,  intro- 
duced  before  179^^;  it  seldom  rises  higher  than  four 
feet^  shooting  up  from  the  strong  fibrous  root  in  nu* 
merous  tender  stalks,  which  are  darkish,  coloured^ 

*  AnatieRcs.iT.  855. 

f  See  Sir  W.  Joneses  works,  vol.  v.  p.  SS. 

I  8ee  Fleming's  Catalogoe  of  IncUaa  Medicinal  FlantSi  p. 

§  See  Flor.  Zejl.  73. 
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and  smell  not  unlike  hemlock  ;  the  leaves  are  about 
three  inches  long  and  two  broad,  terminating^  in 
sharp  points,  alternate,  and  on  short  foot-stalks; 
flowers  pure  white.*  The  upper  part  of  the  stalk 
and  the  calyx  of  the  flower  are  very  glutinous,  stick- 
ing to  the  fingers,  and  entangling  small  flies  tliat 
settle  on  them.  The  plant,  which  has  another  Sans- 
crit name,  mhrn  (and  both  signify  fire),  is  not  very 
common,  and  certainly  possesses  qualities  deserving 
a  minute  investigation.  The  phmbago  rosea  {schctti 
codiveliy  Rheede),  which  is  noticed  in  this  Cha])ter, 
under  the  Tamool  name  Shencodie-vaifUey  possesses 
virtuea  somewhat  similar  ta  those  of  ikieplim.  Zey- 
lonka.  For  some  account  of  two  other  species,  viz. 
the  pbm,  Europea  and  phm.  scandens,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Virey's  *•  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Medica- 
mens'*  (p.  170.).  The  first,  he  tells  us,  is  employed 
by  the  poor  to  make  ulcers  on  the  body  to  excite 
pity ;  the  last  is  the  devil's  hcrh  of  St  Domingo, 
and  is  remarkably  acrid.  We  are  told  by  ViUars^  in 
bis  Histoire  des  Plantes  de  Dauphin^,*'  that  the 
plumbago  Europea f  used  formerly  to  be  employed 
in  curing  the  itch  ;  it  was  called  dentallaria  by  the 
Romans  (tooth wort),  from  ^  its  virtues  in  easing  the 
tooth-ache  f  like  others  of  its  genus^  it  acts  as  a 
blister. 

•  Flora  Indico,  vol.  ii.  p.88. 

f  The  plumbago  Europea  is  mentioned  by  Duroauet  as  well  as 
by  Murray  (vol.i.  p.  772.)  as  having  been  used  with  considerable 
advantage  in  cases  of  cancer,  for  which  purpose,  the  ulcers  were 
dressed  twice  daily  with  olive  oil,  in  which  the  leaves  hud  been 
infiis^.  Mow,  as  the  Tirtttes  of  this  plant  coincide  exactly,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Fleming,  with  those  of  the  p.  rosea  and  p.  Zejfloiuettf 
it  becomes  a  question,  whether  they  might  not  be  used  in  similar 
afflictions?  See  article  Shencodie  Vaylie  in  this  Chapter;  see 
also  Fleming'^  Catalogue  of  Indian  Medicinal  Plants,  p.  32» 


• 
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The  species  scandens  is  considered^  in  JamaicaV 
as  a  valuable  vulneraiy  herb ;  Browne  says^  it  is  <rf^ 

an  acrid  corrosive  nature. 

LXXI. 

COONDUMUNNIE  VAYR  &6aor(^LO(sasr& 

c5\jO"  (Tam.)  Ghoorie-Glicnzd  (Tel.)  Koonch 
(Beng.)  Cam-thaO'dO'hot  (Coch.  Chin.)  Gootyar 
also  Kaka  chinchi  ^^f^^  (Sans.)  WUd  Jamaica 
Liquorice  Root,. 

,  Abbus  FaECAToaius  (Lin.)^ 

a.  and  Ord.  Diadelphia  Decandria.   Nat  Ord*.  . 

Leguminosae.     Gemeine   Patemostererbse  (Nom. 
Triv.  Willd.). 

This  root,  when  dried,  coincides  so  exactly  with 
the  liquorice-root  of  the  shops»  that  it  is  often  sold  for 
it  in  die  bazars  in  Bengal,  where  its  small  seeds  are 
used  as  weights.t  The  name  given  to  the  beautiful 
climbing  shrub  in  Java  is  saga,  where  we  are  told  by 
Horsficid,  in  his  account  of  the  medicinal  plants  of 
that  island,  that  it  is  considered  as.  demulcent,  and 
the  mucilage  is  usually  combined'  with  some  bitter. 
It  is  the  kormi  of  Rheede  (Mai.  iii.  p.  71«  t.  8i).)»  the 
oltJida  of  the  Cjngalese,  and  the  glycine  scandcm  ol* 
Browne  (Jamaic.  2970*  ^^^^  seeds  are  considered  by 
some  as  ophthalmic  and  cephalic,  externally  applied*. 

♦  See  Hortus  Jamaicensis,  vol.  ii.  p.  2S5. 

\  Sir  William  Jones  found,  from  the  average  of  numerous  trials^, 
theweij^ht  of  one  gunja  (seed)  to  be  a  grain  and  five  sixteenths; 
the  rtlti  weight  (as  it  is  called  from  the  Htodoostanic  name  of 
the  tame  seed),  used  by  the  jewellen  and  dniggftti,  is  equal  to 
two  grains^  three  tnteentha  Dearly,.  See  Fleming'*  Catalogue  or 
Indian  Planta;^  p.  S. 
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According  to  Willdenow  it  is  the  only  species  of 
its  genua»  the  esseDtial  characters  of  which  are»  CaL 
obsolete  quadrilobus:  supeiiore  latiore^  jfilomKiila  9» 
basi  infima  connata,  dorso  hiantia ;  stigma  obtusum  $ 
semina  sphaerica"  (Spec.  Plant.  voL  ill.  p.  911.)' 

"  It  is  a  perennial,  twining  shrub*,  with  branching 
stalks,  by  which  it  will  rise  to  the  height  of  eight  or 
ten  feet;  the  leaves  are  ptnnatedy  about  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch  long,  and  a  third  part  as  broad»  blunt» 
or  rather  round  at  the  end ;  the  flowers,  which  are  of 
a  pale  purple  colour,  are  succeeded  by  short  pods, 
each  containing  three  or  four  hard  seeds,  smooth,  and 
.  of  a  glowing  scarlet  colour.''  The  Persians  call  them: 
Ithaksfne,  ^^i^;  they  are  employed  as  ornaments  by  the 
Hindoos,  and  are  noticed  in  another  part  of  this  work. 
Lunan,  in  his  HorL  Jamaicensis  (vol.  i.  p.  4570  ^^^^^ 
us,  that  the  leaves  are  sometimes  used  as  tea  in  Ja- 
maica; be  adds»  that  the  aeeda  are  of  a  most  deleterious 
nature,  and  that  Herman  is  of  opinion  that  three  is  a 
mortal  dose,  but  that  is  in  powder,  for  they  may  be 
swallowed  whole  with  saiety* 

.  LXXII. 

COORUVINGIE  VAYR  ^^cr^<^^Q<T^^ 
(Tam.)  Pfl^  Arcjttir  ^  *Jl4  (Duk.)  Root  qf  the 
Bojf'kaved  Ehretia* 

Ehretia  Buxifolia  (Roxb.) 

*  Three  varieties  of  this  shrub  were  growing  in  the  botanical 
garden  of  Calcutta  in  1814:  vis.  the  one  with  red  wed,  koomeh 

(Beng.);  the  one  with  white  seed,  sueta  koonch  (Beng.);  and  a 
variety  with  black  seed ;  the  last  introduced  by  Dr.  Heyne,  from 
Mysore,  in  1800.  See  Hort.  Bengalensis,  p.  54.  Three  varieties 
of  the  ub.  precatoriiis,  by  Moon's  accounti  grow  in  Ceylon.  See 
Moon's  Cataioguei  p.  52. 
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CI.  and  Ord.  Pentandria  Monogynia.  Nat  Ord. 
Asperifolise.  BuchsbaumbkUtrige  Ehretk  (Nom. 
Triv.  WiUd.). 

This  root,  in  its  succulent  states  has  a  sweetish  and 
somewhat  warm  taste,  and  is  reckoned  by  the  Vi/tians 
amongst  those  medicines  which  assist  in  altering  and 
purifying  the  habit  in  cases  of  cachexia  and  venereal 
affections  of  longstanding:  it  is  commonly  prescribed 
^  in  decoction  to  the  quantity  of  half  a  tefr^upful  twice 
daily.  The  Mahometan  practitioners  consider  it  is 
an  antidote  to  vegetable  poisons. 

Of  the  essential  character  of  the  genus,  Willdenow 
saysy  Drupa  ^locularis;  nuces  solitaries  ^loculares; 
siigma  emaiginatum'*  (Spec.  Plant.  L  p.  1077*). 

This  shrub,  which  is  the  heen^tamhala  of  die  CyUp 
galese,  has  first  been  accurately  described  by  Rox- 
burgh, in  his  "  Coromandel  Plants^,"  and  seems  to 
be  closely  alUed  to  what  Vahl  (Symb.  ii.  p.  42.)  de- 
scribes under  the  iq^pellation  of  cordia  retusa  foliis 
fisciculatb  cuniformibus  retusis  tridentatis."  Rox- 
burgh informs  us,  that  it  is  a  middle-sized  ramous 
shrub,  with  leaves  on  the  young  shoots  alternate,  on 
the  former  branchlets  fascicled,  sessile,  reflected, 
wedge-formed,  scabrous;  flowers  small,  white;  calyx 
five-parted;  coroL  campanulate;  stamens  five  or  six; 
style  two-cleft ;  stigma  simple ;  berry,  size  of  a  pea, 
succulent,  red ;  nut,  five  or  six-celled.  The  tree  is  the 
bapana  hoory  of  the  TeHngoos,  and  is  growing  with 
five  other  species  in  the  botanical  garden!  of  Cal- 
cutta. 

•  Vol.  i.  p.  42.  t.  57.   See  also  Flora  Indies,  fol.  ii.  p.  S43. 
t  See  Hortut  fieD^ensit,  p.  17. 
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COOTIVELLA  ©L_L__QL^rvTn-  (Tarn.)  also 
NUaoooUa  (Tam.)  Booien^kSxnte  C^^  (Duk.) 
Nclaveldgd  (TeL)  Bhu-kapUUiam  >J^ff^^  (Sans.). 

Fbronia  Elephamtuh  (Var.). 

CL  and.  Ord*  Decandria  Monogynia*   Nat.  Ord. 

Putamineffi. 

The  young  leaves  of  this  variety  of  feronia  ele^ 
pharUum  have,  when  bruised,  a  most  delightful  smell, 
very  much  resembling  anise ;  they  are  about  threes 
quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and  round  at  the  end.  The 

native  practitioners  consider  them  as  stomachic  and 
carminative,  and  prescribe  them  in  the  indigestions 
and  slight  bowel  affections  of  cliildren.  The  leaves 
of  the  mBSm  mdrum  (Tarn.),  Jeronia  ekphanhm 
(Roxb.),  have  die  same  virtues,  being  the  produce 
of  a  variety  of  the  F.  E.,  and  which  is  the  tree  that 
yields  much  of  the  gum  Arabic  which  is  used  in 
Lower  India,  and  which  differs  not  essentially  from 
that  obtained  from  the  acacia  Arubka  in  BengaL* 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  acacia  wra  is  a  native  of 
Hindoostan.  Of  the  feronia  elephantum,  tlie  dc-icul 
of  the  Cyngalese,  Roxburgh!  says,  it  is  an  erect,  pretty 
large  tree^  branches  few,  irregular,  forming  an  ill- 
looking  top;  leaves  in  the  young  shoots  alternate, 
leaflets  opposite ;  petiole  articulated,  and  somewhat 
winged ;  flowers  tinged  w  ith  red,  hermaphrodite  and 
male  mixed;  calyx  small;  petals  five,  oblong,  spread- 

*  See  Catalogue  of  Indian  Medicinal  FlanU»  p«  4. 
f  Coromandcl  Plants,  ii.  1. 141. 
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ing;  mmy  iiwm  longer  than  the  calyx  ^  berry  globu* 
lar;  eeeds  many.   The  variety  of  feronia  elephantum 

which  Roxburgh  describes  has  got  quite  diffinrent 
names  from  our  present  article ;  his  is  the  balong  of 
the  Portuguese,  the  yellanga  of  tlie  Teliugoos,  and 
the  veUang<af  of  the  Tarnods.  In  speaking  of  its 
gaoif  already  mentioiied  under  the  bead  of  gum  Axu 
bic,  iu  another  part  of  diis  irork,  ha  says»  that  a  cele- 
brated painter  mentioned  to  him  that  it  answers  bet- 
ter for  mixing  with  colours  than  gum  Arabic. 


LXXIV. 

COORINJA  (or  COCRINJA)  ©/j^^ot 

(Tam.)  Coor/Vy'fl  (Tel.)  Untamool  (Yiindi.y  Kuring^ 
ym  (Cyng.)   Automl  y$S\  (Hind.)   Vomiling  SwU- 

AsCLSPiAS  VoMXTOftiA  (Koenig.)* 

CI.  and  Ord.  Pentandria  Digynia.  Nat  Ord. 
Contorts. 

The  root  of  this  plant,*  as  it  appears  in  the  Indian 
bazars,  is  thick,  twisted,  of  a  pak  odour,  and  of  a 

bitterish  and  somewhat  nauseous  taste ;  the  Vytians 
prize  it  for  its  expectorant  and  diaphoretic  proper. 

*  Dr.  Sherwood  informs  rae,  that  the  natives  distinguish  two 
varieties,  a  large  and  a  small ;  and  the  roots  of  both  are  used, 
externally,  against  the  bitet  of  toorpione  end  oenttpedest  being 
previomly  pounded,  and  formed  into  a  paste  with  a  Utde  water. 
jSren^-nve  species  of  asclcpias  were  growing  in  the  botanical 
garden  of  Calcutta  in  1814-,  all  of  Eastern  countries,  except  one 
from  America  {curassavica)y  introduced  by  Mr.  White,  and  one 
from  Pegu  {tingens)^  introduced  by  Dr.  F.  Hamilton.  See  Hortus 
Bengalensisi  pp.  20,  21. 
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ties^  and  often  prescribe  it  in  infusion  to  the  quantity 
of  half  a  tea^cupfidy  for  the  purpose  of  vomiting 

children  who  suffer  much  from  phlegm. 

From  possessing  virtues  somewhat  similar  to  those 
of  ipecacuan,  it  has  been  ibund  an  extremely  useful 
medicine  in  dysenteric  complaints^  and  has  at  times 
been  administered  with  the  greatest  success  by  the 
European  practitioners  of  Lower  India.  It  would 
appear  that  this  perennial  plant  is  not  found  in  Ben- 
gal, but  is  a  native  of  the  northern  Circars  and  of 
Ceylon:  it  is»  according  to  Fleming*,  the  asclepias 
aUkmaika  of  Willdenow,  who  says  of  the  essential 
character  of  the  genus,  **  Contorta  j  nect,  5  ;  ovata, 
concava,  cornicidum  exserentia"  (Spec.  Plant,  i. 
p.  126^.> 

The  species  t  in  question  has  a  shrubby,  twisting^ 
vOlose  stem,  with  leaves  opposite,  petiolate,  cordate- 
ovate,  smooth  above,  but  below  covered  with  short 
fine  white  hairs,  they  are  sharp  at  the  end,  and,  upon 
the  whole,  very  much  resemble  laurel  leaves;  the 
umbels  are  shorter  than  the  leaves,  often  prdeferous;' 
flowers  small  (See  Miller).  The  ^ecies  curassavica^ 
which  now  grows  on  Ceylon,  is  mucli  extolled  by 
Barham  (p.  ^2^J.)  and  Lunan  :  in  Jamaica,  of  whicli 
island  the  plant  is  a  nativ^  the  flower  of  it  is  called 
bloodjlowerf  from  its  efficacy  in  stopping  bloody  flux 

*  See  Fleming's  Catalogue  of  Indian  Plants,  p.  8 ;  also  some 
account  of  it  hy  Mr.  Underwood,  of  Madras,  in  the  Madras 
Goverament  Gasette  for  Augait  28,  1816. 

t  It  would  ippear  to  resemble  much,  in  its  medical  virtues,  the  ' 
atdepias  tuberosot  the  root  of  which.  Dr.  Barton  says,  is  mildly  ca- 
thartic, expectorant,  and  diaphoretic,  and  particularly  indicated 
in  children's  complaints.  See  Barton's  **  Vegetable  Materia 
Medica  of  the  United  States,"  vol.  i.  pp.  243,  244.  Moon,  in  his 
Catalogue  of  Ceylon  Flaots,  p.  21,  adopts  a  new  genus,  mandmim, 
and  makes  the  spec.  Tomitoria  Mart,  wmii*,  or  tnriuguan  d  ik» 
Cyngalese;  the  spec,  asthmaika  he  makes  mar*  a^moHea^  or 
boohangaloo  of  the  Cyngalese. 
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and  other  bleedings  j  a  decoction  of  it  is  also  said  to 
be  efficacious  in  gleets  and  fluor  albus*  See  Lunan's 
Horius  Jammcenm^  vol.  L  p.  64. 

LXXV. 

CORUTTEl  G^n-^oa^i-  (Tarn.)  Avdgoodd 
(Tel.)  Makhal  (Bang,  and  Hind.)  FahuUed 
Gourd. 

TuiCHOSANTHES  PaLMATA  (Roxb.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Monoecia  Monadelphia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Cucurbitaceo}. 

The  A*uit  of  this  species  of  trichosanthes^  pounded 
smally  and  intimately  blended  with  wann  cocoa-nut 
oil,  18  considered  as  a  valuable  application  for  clean- 
ing and  healing  those  offensive  sores  which  sometimes 
take  place  inside  of  the  ears.  The  same  preparation 
is  supposed  to  be  a  useful  remedy^  poured  up  the 
no8tiils»  in  cases  of  ozoena. 

Of  the  essential  character  of  the  genus^  WiUdenow 
says, 

"Masculi.  Col.  5-dentatusj  cor,  5.partita,  cili- 
ata ;  Jilam.  3. 

**F£MiNEi.  CaL  5-dentatus;  cor,  5-partita^  styL 
3-fidus;  pepo  oldongus"  (Spec.  Plant  iv.  p.  598.). 

This  species  of  gourd  is  evidently  the  irkhosanthes 
luberosa  of  Willdenow,  distinguished  from  all  others 
*«  foliis  quinquelobo-palmatis  intigerrimus.**  It  is  the 
irich.  comiculaia  of  Lamarck  (Encycl.  i.  p.  189*)* 
Seven  species*  of  trichosanthes  are  growing  in  the 
botanical  garden  of  Calcutta. 

*  Four  ipecies  of  tricbotaiithes,  by  Moon's  account,  groir  oa 
CejloDi  the  angiuna,  caudirta,  cuciimeriiui,  and  incisa ;  tbo  two 
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The  species  mnata  is  indigenous  in  Jamaica;  it  has 

a  beautiful  fringed  flower,  and  bears  a  fruit  somewhat 
resembling  a  pear,  containing  a  white  pulp,  with 
many  long  narrow  seeds  of  a  dusky  ash  colour.  The 
plant  in  the  West  Indies  is  used  for  destroying  rats 
(See  Lunan's  Hortus  Jatnaketisisy  vol.  ii.  p«  V]5,). 


LXXVI. 

COVALAM  G^^cTLj-^n-LD  (Hort.  Mai.  iii. 
p.  37*  t.  370  Tanghulo  (Malay).  BeU  (Cyng.) 
Pnckfy  Crateca. 

CfiATiEVA  Marmelos  (Liu.). 

Cl.  and  Ord.  Dodecandria  Monogynia.  Nat  Ord. 
Putaminee.   Domige  Cratceve  (Nom.  Triv.  Willd.}. 

Rheede  says  (Hort  MaL  UL  p.  37*  38.  t.  370  ^ 
a  decoction  of  tfie  bark  and  root  of  this  tree,  is  sup- 
posed, on  the  Malabar  coast,  to  be  a  sovereign  reme- 
dy in  hypochondriasis,  melancholia,  and  palpitation 
of  the  heart  \  that  the  leaves  in  decoction  are  used  in 
asthmatic  comfdaints  i  and  that  the  fruity  a  little  un- 
ripe»  is  of  use  in  diarrhoea  and  dysentery. 

Of  the  essential  character  of  the  genus  crat8Bva» 
Willdenow  observes,  "Cor.  4-petala*j  cal,  4-fidus; 
bacca  l-locularis*  polyspermia"  (Spec*  Plant  ii.  p. 
852.). 

The  speeies  in  question  I  have  never  seen  i  Miller 


of  which  m  the  idieru'fadwxdamt  and  the  pacta  x>dkm  of 
Rheede»  Mai.  vtii.  p.  SI.  1. 16.  and  MsX,  vili.  p.  90.  1. 15.  BfeB 

Moon's  Catalogue  or  Ceylon  Plants,  p.  66. 

*  Miller,  in  bis  Botanical  Dictionary,  edition  by  Martyni  my%^ 
3-pctaIled. 
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(Uiough  he  quotes  some  doubt  regarding  the  genus 
from  Linnaeus)  says,  "that  it  grows  to  a  great  height; 
that  the  leaves  are  serrated ;  leaflets  oblong,  entire^ 
and  end  in  acute  points^  and  that  between  these  the 
branches  are  armed  with  long  sharp  thornsy  which' 
come  out  by  pairs  and  spread  asunder ;  the  flowers 
are  produced  in  small  clusters  from  the  side  of  the 
branches,  green  outside,  wliite  within^  and  have  a 
grateful  odour;  the  fruit,  the  size  of  an  orange, 
having  a  hard  shell,  inclosing  a  fleshy  pulp,  which^ 
when  ripe,  has  an  agreeable  flavour,  and,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  sugar,  is  eaten  in  India.*'  The 
tree  is  mentioned  thus  by  Plukerieil,  in  his  AhnageS' 
turn  Boianicunif  Cucurbitifera  trifolia  spinosa  me- 
dica,  fitictu  pulpa  cydonia  semula.''  The  Sanscrit 
name  of  it  is  hiloa.  It  is  the  cydania  exotica  of  Bau- 
hin,  the  covalam  of  Rheede*,  the  bilamis  of  Rumphius 
(Amb.  i.  p.  197.  t.  81.),  the  modjo  or  modsJio  of  the 
Javanese,  who,  by  Horsfield's  account  (in  his  •*  List 
of  Javanese  Plants'')  place  the  fruit  amongst  their 
astringents.  Roxburght  speaks  of  it  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  €egle  marmeloSf  placing  it  in  the  dass  and 
order  Polyandria  Monogynia;  he  tells  us  that  it  is  ««  a 
pretty  large  tree,  from  the  rind  of  which  the  Dutch 
on  Ceylon  prepare  perfume.  The  wood  is  light-co- 
loured, variegated  with  veins ;  fruit  considerably 
larger  than  that  of  the  feronia  dephantum,  smooth  $ 
shell  much  harder;  most  delidons  to  the  taste,  and 
exquisitely  fragrant,  nutritious,  laxative;  mucus  of 
the  seed  a  good  cement  for  some  purposes."  It 
would  appear  that  Serapio  (c.  S6l.)  mentions  this 
tree  under  the  name  of  or  ^tt/ifjMN.  See  ^^Uistoria 
Rei  Herbaria^'*  voL  i.  p. 

•Mai. Si.  P. 37.  t.37. 

^  Coronn.  rants,  143.  ToLii.  p.SS. 

O  4 
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Two  Species  of  crateva  are  natives  of  Jamaica,  the 

lapia  and  gj/nandra.  Dancer,  in  his  Medical  Assist- 
ant, informs  us,  that  the  bark  of  the  root  of  the  latter 
blisters  like  cautliarides.  See  Lunan's  Hortus  Ja« 
maicensis,  vol.  L  p.  318. 

LXXVII. 

COUROU  MOELLI  e^^r^auDTONS  (Hort.  Mai.) 

ObadaU  (Sans.)    Thorny  IronwoocU 

SiDEROXTLON  Spinosum  ?  Mant.48. 

Pentandria  Monogynia.    Nat  Ord.  DumossB. 

Coiirou-moelli*  is  the  name  of  a  shrub  on  the  Mala- 
bar coast ;  the  leaves  and  root  of  which,  boiled  in 
milky  are  supposed  to  be  an  antidote  to  the  bites  of 
poisonous  snakes ;  the  bark,  ground  with  oil»  forms  a 
usefiil  liniment  in  rheumatic  aflfections. 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  I,  at  the  suggestion 
of  my  learned  friend  Dr.  Rottler,  asked  a  question. 
Whether  he  supposed  this  ought  or  ought  not  to  be 
called  skierojcybm  spinosum^  and  this  query  I  still 
permit  to  stand*  Of  the  sidenunflon  spimsum.  Will- 
denow  sa3rs  there  is  no  specimen  in  Linnseus's  Herb* 
arium  sufficiently  perfect  to  ascertain  the  species,  and 
he  adds,  that  //e,  under  the  name  of  sideroxylon  spi- 
nosum^  had  received  from  Koenig^  bond  Jide^  the  jia* 
courtia  sephria,  a  plant  which  is  noticed  in  another 
part  of  this  work  (amongst  the  fruits)^  and  there  is 
certainly  a  resemblance  in  the  names  courou  and  caiu 
reUy  which  may  have  led  to  mistake.  The  reader  is 
referred  to  the  article  syderoxyUm  decandnmi  of 

•  Sec  Hort.  Mai.  v.  p.  77.  t.  39. 

t  The  syd.  spinosum  foliis  deciduis  ellipticisi  MatU,  48. 
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Willdenow  (Spec.  Plant,  i.  p.  1091.)»  where  he  may 
find  matter  for  settling  or  continuing  his  doubts  on 
this  question :  he  may  also  consult  Miller,  article 
tyderoxylm  decandrum.^ 

LXXVIIL 

CUMBI  PISIN  ^Lc_^  9^c5OT  (Tarn.)  Dik^ 

mliie         (Duk.)    Cmilu  Gtan. 

This  is  a  strong  smelling  gum-resin»  not  unlike 

myrrh  in  appearance,  and  possessing,  the  Hakeems 
say,  nearly  similar  virtues ;  it  is,  however,  far  more 
active,  and  ought,  on  that  account,  to  be  administered 
in  very  small  doses ;  as  an  external  application,  it  is 
employed,  dissolvisd  in  q[)irit8,  for  cleaning  foul  ul- 
cers, and,  where  the  balsam  of  Perut  cannot  be 
obtained,  might  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  arresting 
the  progress  of  sphacelous  and  phagedenic  affections^ 
which  that  medicine  has  the  power  of  doing  (at  least 
in  hot  climates)  in  a  very  wonderful  manner:  I  have 
laboured  in  vain  to  ascertain  whence  it  comes  from, 
or  from  what  plant  it  is  procured. 

•  The  species  sideroxylon  tomentosum  (Willd.)  and  the  sid. 

frandiflorum  (Wall.)  are  both  natives  of  mountainous  countries  in 
Jpper  India.    See  Flora  Indica,  vol.  ii.  p.  348. 
f  While  in  India,  the  author  of  thU  work  wrote  a  paper  on  the 
virtues  of  balsam  of  Peru  in  arrettiDg  mortification  and  sphace- 
lous ulcers,  and  which,  on  his  return  to  IncUa,  wai  publisned  in 
the  first  number  of  the  Asiatic  Journal. 
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LXXIX. 

CUNDUNGHATRIE  VAYR  W6ron_nv/W5^^ 
rTQcjYjrt  (Tarn.)    Kootaija  (Hind.)    Dorle  he  jur 

^  gb>^  (Duk.)  Van-kudceoaifroo  (Tel.)  UssUu 
haSn^lMiurrie  (Arab.)  also  Nela  tmdaka  (Tel.) 
Katti-uwl  batu  (Cyng.)  Chudra  also  Kantakdri 
^^cniO  (Sans.  Beng.  and  Hind.)  Root  ^  Jac- 
gmfs  NighUshade. 

SOLANUM  JaCQ,UINI  (LId.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Pentandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
LuridflB.  Jacquinischer  Nachtschaiten  (Nom.  Tiiv* 
WiUd.). 

Of  the  essential  character,  Willdenow  says,  "  Cor. 
rotata antiiercu  subcoalita^,  apice  poro  gemino  dehi- 
scentes;  haaui  i^locularis.'*   (Spec.  Plant.  dSd.) 

The  species  which  is  growing  in  the  botanical 
garden  of  Calcutta  has  a  decumbent  stem,  diffused 
and  prickly;  leaves  pinnatifid  and  prickly  all  over; 
segments  sinuate,  obtuse,  naked  at  tiie  edge  ;  calyxes 
prickly  (MiUer).  Willdenow  tells  U8»  that  he  has 
seen  a  variety    ladniisJbUorum  tfkp  smuaiis."^ 

The  small,  bitterish,  and  subacid  fruit,  as  well  as 
the  root,  of  this  species  of  solatium,  the  native  practi- 
tioners consider  as  expectorant*  and  prescribe  them 
accordingly  in  conghs  and  consumptive  complaints^ 
also  in  humoraT  asthma,  in  the  form  of  decoction, 
electuary,  and  pill;  of  the  first,  half  an  ounce  is  given 

*  Roxburgh,  in  his  Flora  Indica,  Tol.ii.  p.  251,  giv€t  a  verjr 
difliBreiit  dewription  of  the  aame  phmt,  obcenriugy  tost  it  has  no 
ftem,  and  smooth  oblong  lesTSt,  often  in  pain. 
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twice  daily.  The  juice  of  the  berry  of  the  species 
ifahamense*  is  bitterish,  and  is  used  in  the  West 
Indies  in  cases  of  sore  throat  See  Lunan's  Horttis 
Jamaicensis^  voL  i.  p. 

LXXX. 

CUNJA  KORAY   ep^SF/rGeErrrasvr  (Tam.) 

Stiffhid  toohie  ^^JU  .xJL-  (Duk.)  Badrooge  Abbeez 
(Arab.)      Kooka   tdlasie   (Tel.)      Viswa  tulad 

(Sans.)    Whiie  Basfi,  or  Indian  Tea. 

OciMUM  Album  (Lin.). 

CJ.  and  Ord.  Didynamia  Gymnospermia.  Nat. 
Ord.  Verticiilatas.  Weisses  BasiUcnkraut  (Noai« 
Triv.  WiUd.). 

Of  the  essentials  of  the  genus»  Willdenow  says,  . 

Cahfs  labio  superiore  orbiculato  $  inferiore  quadri- 
fido ;  Corollw  resupinatae  alteram  labium  4-fidum ; 
alterum  indivisum ;  Jilamenta  exteriora  basi  proces- 
sum  emittentia."    Spec  Plant.  1 1^1* 

The  species  in  question  seldom  rises  more  than  a 
foot  high ;  the  stem  of  a  greenish-white  colour,  woody 
at  the  base;  the  leaves,  which  are  commonly  broader 
and  thicker  than  those  of  the  other  species,  are  from 
two  to  three  inches  long,  and  of  a  pale-green  colour, 
ovate^  and  bluntly  serrated}  the  whorls  of  the  racemes 
approximating,  tiie  mature  ones  four-oomered ;  the 
corollas,  large,  white,  crenate.  It  is  a  native  of  Javm 
as  well  as  India. 

*  Aaother  «Mcief,  iiigiioii»ii»  it  eoniidmd  at  a  medSoiial  piMt 

in  the  West  Indies ;  a  decoction  of  the  root  is  bitter,  sad  ii  mdb- 
oned  a  valuable  diuretic  ;  the  juice  of  it  is  given,  with  Stigtf,  in 
consumptions.   See  liarham's  Jamaica  PtantSi  p.  117. 
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The  leaves  have  a  most  pleasant  aromatic  taste  and 
an  agreeable  smell ;  they  are  considered  by  the  na-  . 

lives  as  stomachic,  and  the  juice  of*  them  is  prescribed 
in  the  catarrhs  of  children  :  an  infusion  of  them 
(they  having  been  carefully  dried  in  the  shade)  is 
used  as  a  pleasant  and  wholesome  tea*  by  such  Eu- 
ropeans in  India  as  cannot  afford  the  China  article. 

fs 

I  find  another  Sanscrit  name  for  the  plant  is  3fZ5T^ 
arjaca.  Of  tlie  juice  of  the  leaves  about  a  tea-spoon- 
ful  may  be  given  twice  in  the  day  to  a  child  suffer- 
ing from  catarrh. 

LXXXI. 

DAUD-MAREE  (Beng.)  also  Bun-murich 
(Bcng.)  Aghwidra-pakoo  (Tel.)  Blistering  Ant" 
mania. 

Am  MANIA  V£SICATORIA  (Roxb.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Tetrandria  Monogynia.   Nat  Ord. 

Calacanthemse. 

Of  the  essential  character,  Roxburgh  says,  "  CoroL 
ibur-petalled,  or  none ;  when  present,  inserted  in  the 
plaited  mouth  of  the  ca]yx»  which  is  from  four  to 
eight  toothed;  capsule  superior*  firom  one  to  four- 
celled;  seeds  numerous.   Flora  Indka,  vol.  i.  p.  447* 

The  species  in  question  is  an  annual  plant,  found 
in  wet  cultivated  land  during  the  rainy  season  ;  it 
rises  to  the  height  of  from  six  to  thirty-six  inches 
high;  the  branches^  below  opposite^  decussated;  above 

*  The  leaves  of  various  plants  are  used  as  substitutes  for  tea  in 
different  parts  of  the  world :  the  Peruvians,  for  this  purpose,  em- 
ploy those  of  the  xuarezia  biblora  (Ruiz),  which  they  call  by  the^ 
name  of  The  de  Peru.    See  Flora  Peruviana,  vol.  ii.  p>  13.  See 
article  Tea,  in  Part  I.  Chap.  I.  of  hia  work. 
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frequently  alternate ;  leaves  opposite^  sessile,  lanceo- 
lar,  smooth ;  Jloral  leaves  many  times  smaller  than 
those  below;  coral  none;  pericarp  one-celled,  one. 

valved,  half-covered  with  the  calyx.  Five  species  of 
ammania  are  growiug  in  the  botanical  garden  of 
Calcutta.  Three  species  are  natives  of  Ceylon 
(Moon's  Catalogue^  p*  ll*)* 

Our  present  article  has  a  strong  muriatic  smell,  but 
not  disagreeable;  the  leaves  are  extremely  acrid,  and 
are  used  by  the  natives  to  raise  blisters  in  rheumatism, 
fevers,  Sec, ;  the  fresh  leaves,  bruised  and  applied  to 
the  part  intended  to  be  blistered,  perform  their  office 
in  half  an  hour,  and  most  effectually.* 

Of  this  genus  there  are  two  species,  natives  of  Ja. 
maica,  viz,  latiJoUa  and  sa/i^uinok/Uaf the  first  is 
Browne's  ismardia. 

LXXXII. 

DAUN  GUNDI(Mal.)  Bandura  (Cyng.)  Ur^ 
ticaria  (Kumph.)    DtsiilUng  Nepenthes, 

Nepenthes  Destillatohu  (Lin.). 

01.  and  Ord.  Dioecia  Monadelphia.  ZeiyUmscher 

Kannenstrauch  (Nom.  Triv.  Willd.). 

Of  the  essential  character,  Willdenow  says, 
Masculi.    Cal.  4-partitus  patens  interne  colonu 
tus;  cor.  0}  JUamerU*  columnare;  anth*  15-17  con- 
natss. 

"  FEinNEi.  CaL  and  cor.  maris ;  stigma  pellatum 
sessile;  caps,  4-locul.;  polysperma"  (Spec. Plant  vol. 
iv.  1853.). 

•  See  Flom  Indica,  vol.  i.  p.  447. 

t  See  Luiuai't  Hofftue  Jaiiiaicciiti«,  'v(d.i.  pp.  IS,  19* 
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The  species  in  question  is  a  beautiful  planty  md 
was  first  brought  £rom  Ceylon*  but  is  now  common 
in  some  of  the  mission-gardens  of  Lower  India;  it 
has  a  fungous,  thick,  round  stalk ;  leaves  alternate 

sessile,  broad,  oblong,  smooth,  with  a  very  strong 
nerve  running  along  the  middle,  ending  in  a  long  ten- 
dril, generally  twisted,  to  which  hangs  a  long  recep- 
tade  or  bag,  which,  on  being  pressed,  yields  a  sweet, 
limpid,  pleasant,  refreshing  liquor,  in  such  quantity, 
that  the  contents  of  six  or  eight  of  them  are  sufficient 
to  quench  the  thirst  of  a  man.*  A  very  good  descrip- 
tion of  it  may  be  found  in  Pennant,  vol.  vi.  p.  i^dti., 
who  tells  us,  that  the  bag  or  cylindrical  tube  is  some- 
times six  inches  long,  and  is  fhmished  with  a  circular 
valve,  completely  at  times  closing  the  orifice;  this 
tube  is  filled  with  the  liquor,  and  which  continues 
during  tiie  time  the  valve  is  shut ;  when  it  is  open, 
the  liquor  is  dried  up,  but  the  stock  is  renewed  at 
night,  when  the  valve  is  again  dosed.  Of  this  pecu- 
liittity,  Willdenow  observes,  Oenus  singulare  cujus 
speciebus  foHa  sunt  lanceolata,  cirrho  terminata  et  in 
apice  cirrhi  ascidium  aqua  repletum/'  Spec.  Plant 
voL  iv.  p.  873.   See  also  Burm.  Zeyl.  1. 17* 

LXXXIIL 

ELANDEI  VAYR  uS(y\^cS>^Qs^&  (Tam.) 
'JToo/ (Beng.)  Bai/r  kejurr  ^  ^  (Duk.)  UssUe 
§uddir  (Arab.)  B£ygoava»froQ  (TeL)  Vadari 
^■^^  (Sans.)   Rooi  qf  tlie  Bhmt-leaved  Buckthorn. 

ZizYPHUs  JujUBA  (Ian.). 

•  See  Millei^e  Bot.  Dictioiiary,  artide  Nepeatbe*. 

21 
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;  CI.  and  Ord.  Pentandria  Monogynia.  Nat  Ord, 
DuinoMe*   Ji^uba  Judendam  (Nom*  Thv.  WilkL). 

Of  the  essential  character,  WiUdenow  saya^  CaL 
tubulosus ;  cor.  squanw  stamina  mnnientes  ealyci 

inserta;  ;  drupa  nuce  mono  vel  disperma.  Spec. 
Plant  voL  i.  species  406. 

The  species,  the  root  c^'  which  is  the  article  now 
under  discussion^  is  a  veiy  beautiful  little  tre^  com* 
nlon  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  and  which  was  grow* 
ing  in  the  botanical  garden  of  Calcutta,  in  1814. 
The  leaves  are  small,  roundish-ovate,  blunt,  tomen- 
tous  underneath,  peduncles  aggregate ;  flowers  semi- 
digynous.  It  is  the  nudum  indicum  of  Rumphius^  and 
perm  todddl  of  EheetL  (MaL  iv.  p.  85.  t  41.)  At 
the  lower  part  of  each  leaip  (which  is  of  a  bright-green 
colour  outside,  and  whitish  within),  and  close  to  the 
petiole,  tliere  is  commonly  a  small  recurved  prickle, 
that  peculiarly  distinguishes  this  species,  which,  in 
addition  to  the  names  already  given  for  it— I  may 
mention  has  the  Bengalie  one  of  kool;  it  is  in  some 
parts  of  Arabia  called  zaiuzze-wdnib  ;  its 

Hindooie  appellation  is  bir  ^.  It  grows  on  Ceylon, 
and  is  there  called  ilanda.  See  Hort.  MaL  iv.  t.  41. 
for  Rheede's  account  of  it 

The  root,  which  is  rather  insipid  to  the  taste^  is 
prescribed  in  decoction  by  the  Vytians,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  sundry  warm  seeds,  as  a  drink  in  certain 
cases  of  fever  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  has 
little  virtue.  The  tunber  of  the  tree  is  noticed  in 
another  part  of  this  work.  The  dose  of  the  decoc- 
tion is  about  four  ounces  twice  daily. 

Somewhat  different  descriptions  have  been  given  of 
this  plant  by  Loureiro,  Gajrtner,  and  others,  but  per- 
hespB  the  b^  is  by  Dr.  Roxburgh,  in  vd.  ii.  of  the 
Flora  Indica,  p.  3S7t  who  tells  us,  that  it  has  a  trunk 
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seldom  straight,  yet  not  much  bent,  scabrous  bark ; 
branches  spreading  in  every  direction  ;  thorns  stipu- 
latoiy,  the  under  one  recurved,  the  upper  sharp; 
leaves  short-pedoled,  alternate^  obliquely-oval  and 
serrate;  flowers  axillary;  drupe  globular,  size  of  a 
cherry,  yellow  when  ripe,  and  eaten  by  all  classes. 
The  excellent  Dr.  Wallich  informs  us  that  there  is  a 
variety  of  this  species,  which  produces  fruit  of  a  long 
form,  about  the  size  of  a  ben's  egg,  and  which  is  ex- 
cellent  Its  Bengalie  is  narikelee  kool;  its  Sanscrit 
rqjiamdura.   See  same  vol.  and  page  just  quoted. 


LXXXIV- 

ELAVUM  PISIN  CvJuov-eyuLO-S^OT-  (Tam.) 
IJuitlan  ka  gmd  IT  (^^^^  (Duk.)  Shwet^ 
shmool  (BengO  Booragdbunka  (Tel.)  .  Gum  q/^  the 
Coittm  Tree. 

BoMBAx  Pentandrum  (Lin.> 

CI.  and  Ord.  Monadelphia  Polyandria.  Nat.  Ord. 
Columniferce.   Fwiffadiger  WoUbaum  (Nom.  Triv. 

Willd.). 

A  solution  of  this  gum  is  given  in  conjunction  with 

spices  in  certain  stages  of  bowel-complaints.  We  are 
told  by  Rumphiiis  ( Amb.  i.  p.  194.  t.  80.),  who  speakS 
of  the  tree  under  the  name  of  eriophoros  Javana,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Celebes  eat  the  seeds 
of  it   It  is  the  capock  of  the  Malays. 

Of  the  essential  character,  Willdenow  says,  "Ctoi 
S.fidus  •,  stam.  5  s.  multa ;  caps,  lignosa  ff-locularis, 
5.valvis^  sem.  canata,  recept.  5-gonum."  Spec. 
Plant  vol  iii.  p.  Jdl. 
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Of  the  species  in  question,  which  is  the  ptdun-mhul 
of  the  Cyngalese,  it  may  be  here  observed,  that  it  is 
a  most  singular  looking,  but  beautiful  treej  the 
branches  growing  out  nearly  horizontally  *  £rom  the 
stem,  three  from  one  point,  making  amongst  them 
three  equal  angles;  the  flowers  five-stamened ;  leaves 
in  sets  of  seven,  the  two  smallest  at  the  bottom,  for 
further  accounts  of  this  tree  and  its  fruit  (containing 
cotton)  the  reader  is  referred  to  other  parts  of  this 
work  In  Sanscrit  the  tree  is  called  n^dUe:  it  is  die 
pama-foitdakt  of  the  Hort  Mai.  (iii.  p.  59.  t.  49,  50, 
51.)  This  species,  with  three  others,  are  growing  in 
the  botanical  garden  of  Calcutta,  the  species  hepta^ 
ph^lhm  is  there  called  in  Bengalese  ruekia  shimooL 


LXXXV. 

£L£KULLI£  LLSa/ot)ere5rasrro^  (Tanu)  Sk^ 
(Beng*  and  Hind.)  Puiteoon  kd  saynd  Aim  J^>y^, 

(Duk.)  Su-suru  (Jav.)  Vurki  zukkoovi  (Arab.) 
Akoojemoodoo  (Tel.)  Daun  sudu-stidu  (Mai.)  Pom 
btk(Cyog.)  Fuiiakarie,  also  Seg  (Sans.)  Okan- 
der-leaved  Spurge, 

Euphorbia  N£Ri;FOLiA  (Lin.). 

CL  and  Ord.  Dodecandria  Trigynia.  Nat  Ord. 
Tricoccas.  Ohanderbkitrige  Wolfsniikh(tJom.Tnv. 
Willd.). 

The  somewhat  acrid  tasted  juice  of  the  leaves  of 
this  plant  the  native  practitioners  prescribe  internally 
as  a  puige  and  deobstruent,  in  those  visceral  obstruc- 

*FoIIi8  digitalis,  brachiis  horisontalitsr  poncctii.  Brownt, 

Jamaic.  p.  277. 

'  VOL.  II.  U 
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tidns  and  dropaksal  affictkxis  which  are  consequent  of 

long  continued  intermittent  fever:  the  quantity  given 
for  a  dose  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  pagoda  weiglit  It 
is  also  used,  mixed  with  margosa  oil,  as  an  external 
i^lication  in  such  cases  of  contracted  limh  as  are 
induced  by  ill-treated  rheumatic  affections.*  The 
plant  is  the  ella  colli  of  Rheed  (Mai.  11.  p.  88.  t  43.). 
and  the  Ugularia  of  Rumphius  (Amb.  iv.  p.  88.  t.  40.), 
who  tells  us»  that  tiie  Javanese  reckon  the  young 
leaves  as  stomachic.  On  the  western  coast  of  India» 
the  bark  of  the  root  boiled  in  rice-water  and  arrack, 
is  considered  a  useful  medicine  in  dropsy ;  the  leaves, 
no  doubt,  have  a  diuretic  quality.  The  milky  juice, 
boiled  with  butter-milk,  is  often  given  to  loosen  the 
bowels.  Hor^ldf  in  his  List  of  Javanese  Medical 
Hants,"  places  this  article  amongst  the  cathartics. 
Avkerma  speaks  of  it  under  the  name  of  U^^^^ 
(Aviccn.  210.),  observing  "  Lactescentem  et  subve- 
aenosam  esse  plantam,  cujus  folia  rariora  Nerio  simile 
sunt"    Vide  Historia  rei  Herbarise,  vol.  i.  p.  26^3. 

Of  the  essential  character  of  the  genus,  Willdenow 
says,  **  Cor.  4-8.  5-petala,  calyci  insidensj  caL  1-phyt 
lus,  ventricosus ;  caps,  3-cocca." 

The  species  f  in  question  grows  to  a  greater  height 
than  most  of  the  others;  sometimes  as  high  as  seven 
or  eight  feet  or  more;  with  a  strong  upright  stein. 
Irregular  angles,  and  protuberances  oblique  to  the 
angles ;  at  every  protuberance,  and  at  the  top,  are 
oblong  leaves,  smooth,  entire,  and  round  at  the  end  j 
the  flowers  sit  close  to  the  branches,  and  are  of  a 

•  Loureiro,  in  his  Flora  Cochin-Chin.,  observes,  in  speaking  of 
the  virtues  of  this  plaut,  emetica,  purgani,  acris,  nec  tiUa.  See 

vol.  i.  p.  299. 

■f  It  18  growing  in  the  botanical  garden  of  Calcutta  with  many 
Other  specict.  See  Hoitut  Bengaieniis,  p.  36.  Eig^t  spedet 
woald  appear,  by  Moon'a  Catalogue,  p.  57*  to  grow  on  Ceylon. 
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greenish-white  colour"  (Miller's  Die,).  The  EUkuBe 
would  appear  to  have  got  this  (its  Tamool)  name  from 
the  circamstance  of  its  leaves  being  of  considerabla 
size.  It  is  the  wangraongrao  of  the  Cochin  Chinese. 
Of  the  species  of  euphorbia  that  grow  in  Jamaica*, 
two  appear  to  be  medicinal,  the  euphorb.  tithymaloides 
and  euph.  hirta ;  the  first,  according  to  Jaqmn^  is 
supposed  by  the  Americans  to  possess  virtues  in  ve- 
nereal affections  and  in  cases  of  obstructed  menses, 
given  in  the  form  of  strong  decoction  ;  the  second,  if 
we  may  believe  Fisoi  and  Barfiam  (p.  180.),  &c., 
possesses  most  extraordinary  qualities,  such  as  a  few 
drops  of  tlie  juice  of  it  killing  serpents;  its  efficacy 
in  venereal  complaints  and  dry  belly-ache;  and  ito 
being  an  antidote  to  poisons. 


LXXXVI. 
ELIMITCHUM  PULLUM. 

See  article  Lime  (Lemon),  in  Part  L  Chap.  L 
Vol.  I. 

LXXXVIL 

ELOOPEI  PUTTAY  @q^LJCS)L_Lji_02)L. 
(Tam.)  MoM  ke  chawl  J  ^  (Duk.)  Ippa 
puttay  (Tel.)  TeUmee  (Cyng.)  Bark  qf  the  Iqng^, 
leaved  Bassia. 

Bassia  Longifolia  (Lin.). 

*  See  Lunan*8  Hortus  Jamaiceasis,  vol.  iU  p.  196. 
t  See  his  work,  De  Medidna  Bneilienei. 
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CL  and  Ord.  Dodecandria  Monogynia.  Nat 

Ord.  Dumosae.  LangblaUrige-Bassie  (Nom.  Triv. 
Willd.). 

The  juice  of  the  bark  of  this  lofty  tree  is  prescribed 
by  Vytiam  in  rheumatic  affections^  in  the  quantity  of 
a  table-spoooiiil  twice  daily:  for  an  account  of  the 
uses  of  the  oil  and  flowers  the  reader  is  referred  to 
other  divisions  of  this  work. 

Of  tlie  essential  character  of  the  genus,  to  wliich 
Koenig  gave  the  name  of  Bassia,  in  honor  of  Fer^^ 
nando  Bassi,  curator  of  the  botanic  garden  of  Bologna» 
Willdenow  says,  **CaL  4-phyllus;  cor.  8-fida,  tubo 
inflate;  stamina  16;  flfrttjpa  5-sperma."  Sj)cc,  FlarU. 
Willd.  930. 

Of  the  species  in  question,  the  best  description  is 
that  by  Dr,  Klein,  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Asiatic 
Researches,  p.  502.:     Folia  sparsa,  petiolata,  Ian- 

ceolata,  acuta,  integerrima  glabra  venosa  ;  Jlores 
longe  pedunciilati,  axillares,  solitarii  et  aggregati, 
&c."  It  has  been  said  to  be  confounded  with  the 
Bassia  latifotia  of  Roxburgh*,  and  is  sometimes 
called  the  Makwah  tree.  The  Bassia  latybUa  we 
know  is  the  coat,  ehopie  of  the  Coromandel  coast,  and 
is,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  only  a  variety  ot  the  Bassia 
longijblia.  It  is  well  described  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  (vol.  i.  p.  300.).  I 
shall  merely  state  further,  at  this  time,  that  the  flow- 
ers of  our  present  article  (B.  longifolia),  while  they 
are  oflTcnsive  smelling,  are  sweetish  to  the  taste;  an  in- 
toxicating spirit  is  made  f  rom  them,  and  they  are  eaten 
by  the  natives  j  the  fruit  is  olive-shaped  and  five- 
celled,  with  a  seed  in  each  ceil  (Gasrtner).  The 
Sanscrit  name  of  the  tree  is  mSdooka  ;  the  Cyngalese 

*  Corom.i*  p. SO.  1. 19. 
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call  it  niieki  also  teUmee^  but  we  shall  say  more  of  it 
in  another  part  of  this  work* 

Moon,  in  his  Catalogue,  takes  no  notice  of  Bassia 
latifblia,  but  gives  a  place  to  the  Bassia  longifolia. 

Wilidenow,  notwithstanding,  makes  them  distinct 
plants,  but  his  distinction  is  merely  a  shade.  See 
Spec*  Plant.  voL  ii.  part  iL  p* 


LXXXVllL 

EMBOOR£L  uj?iJDi=i>^D(To  (TamO  TsheruveUoo 
(Tel.)  also  Saya-wer  (Tarn.)  also  Ramiseram  vayr 
CTam.)   Chat^root  Flant,  or  Indian  Madder. 

OlDENLAKDIA  UlfBfiLLATA  (Lin.). 

CI.  and  Ord,  Tetrandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Stel- 
latw.  Doldenblutige  Oldenlandie  (Nom.Triv.  Willd.). 

The  small,  narrow,  pale-green  leaves  of  this  low- 
growing  plant  the  native  doctors  consider  as  expec> 
torant,  and  prescribe  them  accordingly :  of  the  virtues 
of  the  root  in  poisonous  bites,  colds,  and  cutaneous 
disorders,  as  mentioned  by  Miller  in  his  Dictionary, 
I  know  nothing.  When  dried  and  pounded  the  leaves 
are  sometimes  mixed  with  iiour  and  made  into  cakes^ 
which  are  eaten  by  such  as  suffer  from  consumptive 
or  asthmatic  aflfections.  The  dose  of  the  decoction 
of  the  leaves  is  about  an  ounce  twice  daily.  For  the 
use  of  the  root  in  dyeing  the  reader  is  referred  to 
another  part  of  this  work*:  suffice  it  here  to  say  that 
it  is  employed  for  giving  the  best  and  most  durable 
red  to  cotton  doth. 

•  Ib  lbs  vpptt  pMvinosi  of  Benga!,  tiM  tpeciM  b^hra  it  oom» 
*  moD,  and  it  called       in  HtndootUoue;  in  SuocrH  kthOra-ptir^ 
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Of  the  essential  character,  WiUdenow  says,  "  Cor. 
tetrapetala;  caL  4fpartitus,  superus;  caps,  2-loculan^ 
infera,  polysperma."    Spec.  FUmt.  torn.  L  p.  674. 

The  species  in  question  is  "  a  small  biennial  plan^ 
having  an  erect  stem,  and  a  long  slender  root,  with  a 
few  lateral  fibres ;  the  kaves  opposed,  tern  and  qua- 
tem,  linear  and  scabrous  ^  um^/^  terminal,  inside  of 
the  corol  haiiy.  See  CoronL  Plants  (i.  p.  2.  US.),  also 
Flora  Indica  (vol.  i.  p.  442.)  \  in  which  work  Dr. 
Roxburgh  notices  eight  species  of  Oldenlandia,  but 
this  is  the  only  one  used  in  medicine  or  tlie  arts. 

Roxburgh  has  described  four  species,  which  he 
calls  alaia^  crystaUma^  b^lora^  and  herbacea^  under 
the  names  of  gundhoMmdake  (Beng.)  ;  poonkha 
(Beng.);  khet-papura  and  veri-neUO'Vemes  (Tel.).  See 
Hortus  Bengalensisy  p.  11. 

LXXXIX. 

ERUPOVEL  iJLS(^5LJLJo\-0V)  (Tarn.)  Erma 
pavel  (MaL). 

The  root  of  this  plant,  which,  as  it  appears  in  the 

bazars,  has  but  little  sensible  taste  or  smell,  is  rec- 
koned amongst  those  medicines  which  possess  altera- 
tive qualities,  and  are  prescribed  in  cases  of  cachexia^ 
scrcphulOf  and  tjyphiUs.  Rheede  says  that  the  plant 
of  itself  is  truly  cephalic ;  what  its  place  in  botany 
may  be  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  The  dose  of 
the  decoction  is  about  half  an  ounce  twice  daily. 


piifre ;  in  Bengalie  khet-pnpura  ;  and  would  appear  to  be  the 
heenkaududala  of  the  CyngaieiCi  and  the  atUirrhimm  humUc  of 
Burm.  Zeyl.  luui.  1. 1  i. 
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ERUMIE  PAWL  6riV3/u3^Ljn-ov)  (Tam.)  Milk 
^  the  Bt^alo. 

■  Bos  BUBALUS  (LiD.)» 

The  milk  of  the  buffido  is  of  an  inferior  quality  to> 
that  of  the  cow,  but  is  extremely  abundant,  and  of 
the  greatest  use  to  such  of  tlie  natives  as  cannot  afford 
cow's  milk ;  indeed,  they  in  general  seem  to  give  it 
a  preference ;  it  has  a  somewhat  peculiar  taste  and 
smeU,  and  affords  a  great  deal  of  a  coarse  kind  of 
butter,  of  which  the  natives  make  ghecy  noticed  in 
another  part  of  this  work,  also  much  curd*:  this 
curdf  when  dried  and  powdered,  is  called  by  tlie 
Tamoois  kooghaneer,  alaojpalaconda,  and  is  prescribed 
as  a  cooling  medicine.  * 

Dr.  Budianan,  .in  his  Journey  through  Mysore, 
Canara,  and  Malabar,  tells  us,  that  the  buflalo  of 
Lower  India  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  Europe, 
and  differs*  altogether  from  the  Cape  animal  of  the 
same  name.  Tlie  bufiaio  of  India  is  of  a  dirty, 
blueish-black  colour,  very  ugly,  with  horns  lying 
backwards,  and  at  the  tips  curving  inwards.  The 
Cape  buffalo,  bos  Coffer,  has  horns  very  broad  at  the 
base,  then  spreading  downwards,  next  upwards,  and 
at  the  tips  curving  inwards. 

The  Sanscrit  name  fer  bufialp  is  mahUha*  It  is^er- 
roomiff  (Tarn.)  B^fns  (Hind.)  JamoosumyA^ 
(Arab.)  yciwiomoo (Tel. )  ^Ij^lT  (Pers.)^y'( Malay). 

*  Virey,  in  his  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Medicamens,  says,  that  it . 
is  from  the  milk  of  the  buffiUo  thai  Parwuuan  ekiu$  is  nuMto^. 
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FARA  UFARFARA  (Arab.). 

This  is  the  name  of  Uie  iruit  of  a  plant,  Forskahl 
found  glowing  in  the  gardens  of  Cairo:  he  says  it 
(ttie  pbint)  somewhat  resemUes  the  Mimosa  Nilotica, 

and  is  used  for  fumigating  the  sick.  It  may  be  found 
worthy  of  further  investigation*  See  Flor.  Egypt 
Arab.  (p.  16U) 

XCIL 

FRAUALOT  (Javane8e> 

Brugba  (Spec.  Nov.) 

CJ,  and  Ord.  Dioecia  Tetrandria. 

I  give  this  a  place  here  from  authority  from  Dr. 
Horafield,  who^  in  his  List  of  Medicmal  Pfamts  of 
Java,''  notices  it»  and  says  that  be  believes  it  to  be  a 

new  species*  of  Brucea  which  he  has  discovered; 
now  we  know  that  there  are  but  two  species  of  this 
genus  hitherto  ascertained,  the  Brucea  ^firrughwai 

*  See  some  MCOiiiil  ot  aaother  species  of  Brucea,  which  Dr. 
Horsfield  ilifooTerad  In  JsTa,  oiultfr  the  head  PSMtdkarj  in  this 
Chapter. 

t  The  Brucea  antidysenterica  of  Bruce  ^Abyssinia,  v,  69.)>  It 
is  in  the  bark  of  thb  pkmt  that  Pelletier  oiacovered,  in  1819,  an 
organic  nlifiable  baae^  to  which  it  giYon  the  name  of  Btudaa 

{j&mcine) ;  it  is  intensely  bitter,  but  slightly  soluble  in  water;  it 

unites  witli  acids,  forming  neutral  salts ;  its  action  on  the  animal 
ceconomy  is  similar  to  strychnine,  but  weaker ;  it  is  narcotic : 
dose  from  one  to  six  grains ;  it  is  given  in  pills,  tincture,  and 
mixturci  in  paralysis  and  muscular  debility.  (Magendie.) 
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(L'Herit  Stirp.  Nov.  p.  19-  t.  10.  Ait.  Kew,  iii. 
p»  3970*  Brucea  Sumatram*  See  article 

Aifmpadoo  in  this  Chapter. 
Dr.  Horsfield  informs  us  that  the  plant  in  question 

(^fraualot)  is  of  a  bitter  nature,  and  that  it  possesses 
properties  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  quassia 
stmaroubOf  the  bark  of  which  is  one  of  our  best  tonics, 
and  has  been  employed  with  great  advantage  in  ob- 
stinate diarrhceasy  dysentery,  and  dyspeptic  affections. 

The  essential  chmcter  of  the  genus  is, 

"  Masculi.  CoL  4-partit.  cor.  4-petala ;  necL 
quadrilobum. 

Femimbi.  Cal.  cor.  and  neci.  maris ;  pericarp.  4 ; 
monoqiemuu"   Spec.  Plant  torn.  iv.  p.  7^^* 

The  spedeB^fimigineOf  the  only  species  noticed  by 
Willdenow,  was  imperfectly  described  by  Bruce,  but 
well  by  Mons.  L'Heretier,  who  tells  us,  that  it  is  a 
middling-sized  shrub,  with  branches,  few,  alternate, 
patulous,  round,  and  thick ;  leaoes  alternate,  spread-* 
ing,  unequally  pinnate  %  the  ^fiomerst  which  are 
crowded  together,  are  an  herbaceous  colour, 
tinged  with  red  or  russet* 

Bruce  says  that  it  is  a  native  of  Abyssinia,  and 
there  called  wooginoos ;  the  root  is  valuable  in  dy. 
sentery,  and  is  a  plain  simple  bitter,  without  any  aro- 
matic or  resinous  taste,  leaving  in  the  throat  a  rough- 
ness resembling  that  from  ipecacuanha. 

XCIII. 

GAMBEER  (Malay>  Gamheer,  or  Bastard 
Catechu. 

Nauclba  Gambir  (Hunter). 
'  8e«  Milier'i  Bot.  DictioiiBry. 
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CK  and  Ord.  Pentandria  MQnogynia.  Nat  Oid. 
Aggregate. 

Gambeer  is  the  Malay  name  of  a  lightish-brown, 
bitter,  and  powerfully  astringent  extract,  which  is 
occasionally  brought  to  India  from  Malay  countries, 
chiefly  from  Malacca,  the  west  coast  of  Borneo, 
Palembang,  Riiio,  and  Bintang,  and  which  is,  I  am 
much  inclined  to  think,  the  substance  cuttacamboo 
(Tarn.),  which  I  have  mentioned  under  the  head  of 
Catechu  at  page  65  of  volume  first  of  this  work,  as 
being  obtained  from  the  betel-nut  tree ;  now,  leaving 
the  cashcuttie  to  be  got  from  that  tree,  let  us  conclude 
that  the  cuttacamboo  is  the  same  as  the  gambir.  Sec 
vol.  ii.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Batavian  Society. 
The  gambeer  is  employed  by  the  Malays  in  all  cases 
requiring  astringent  medicines,  and  is  chewed  by 
them  with  the  betel-leaves :  it  is  procured  from  the 
leaves  of  the  tree  by  boiling.  Crawford  gives  a 
somewhat  different  account  of  gambeer  in  his  History 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago  (vol.  i.  p.  405.)  j  he  says 
it  is  got  from  two  different  plants,  but  usually  friom 
the,^iiw^  uncatus  of  Rumphius*  Gambeer,  he  adds» 
is,  properly  speaking,  the  Malay  name  of  the  tree ; 
the  extract,  the  natives'  name  gutta  gambeer  (gutta 
signifying  any  gum),  and  hence,  by  corruption,  our 
Indian  appellation  cutta  camboo. 

XCIV. 

* 

GANDAPOOKO  (Jav.) 

Andbomeda  (Spec.  Nov.). 

CI ..  and  Ord.  Decandria  Monogynia.  Nat  Ord. 
Bicomes. 
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I  give  this  on  the  authority  of*  Dr.  Horsfield, 
who,  in  bis  list  of  Javanese  medicinal  plants,  simply 
inibrins  usy  that  the  oil  obtained  firom  it  has  a  pe- 
culiar odour,  is  very  volatile  and  heating,  and  is  used 
by  the  natives  (Javanese)  in  rheumatic  affections. 
It  may  be  the  andromeda  Japonica  described  by 
Thunberg  (Jap.  p.  181.  t.  as  all  the  other 
species,  except  the  andromeda  JamaicensUt  are  either 
natives  of  America,  or  of  some  of  the  most  Northern 
countries  of  Europe. 

Of  the  essential  character,  Willdeiiow  says,  **  CaL 
5-partitus  ;  cor,  ovata  ;  ore  5-fido ;  caps,  5-locularis, 
valvulis  dissepimento^  contrariis"  (Spec  Plant,  tom.  ii« 
p.  607.)* 

Should  it  prove  to  be  the  Japan  plant,  it  is  a  tree 

Thunberg  found  growing  near  Nagasaki,  «  with* 
branches  coming  out  by  threes  or  more  in  a  sort  of 
umbel  racemes  pauicled,  cylindric*  bracted ;  leaves 
frequent  on  the  twig8»  obovate-lanceolate^  serrate  at 
the  top;  capsule  ovate-globose^  five-flowered,  with 
obtuse  angles  smooth;  seeds  minute."  It  is  the 
sis  qwas  of  the  Japanese,  * 

xcv. 

GANDOO  (Jav.). 

Acacia  Scand£Ns  (Willd.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Polygamia  Monoeda.   Nat.  Ord. 
Lomentacese.  Klettemde  Acacie  (Nora.  Triv.  Willd.). 
Dr.  Hmfidd,  in  his  list  of  Javanese  plants,  in- 

*  Snce  writiiig  the  above,  and  on  more  minute  inquiry,  I  find, 
ihai  the  ^andapoaro  is  a  shrub  (and  not  a  tree,  which  the  and. 

Japonica  is) ;  it  grows  in  Java,  in  elevated  situations,  and,  it  would 
appear,  that  the  whole  of  its  parts  are  penetrated  with  its  peculiar 
flavour ;  it  may,  therefore^  be  considered  as  a  new  species. 
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forms  us,  that  this  plant  is  considered  amongst  the 
emetics  of  the  Javanese  j  but  he  does  not  mention^ 
what  part  of  the  plant  is  uaed,  so  that  it  must  be- 
come the  object  of  future  research* 

Of  the  essential  character,  Willdenow  says, 

•*  Hermaph.  Cal.  5.dentatus  ;  cor.  ,5-fida  vel  5-pe- 
tala  ;  stam.  4-100  ;  pist,  1  j  legumen  bivalve. 

Masculi*  Cal*  5-dentatu8 ;  cor.  d-fida  seu  5-petala; 
$tam.  4-100''  (Spec.  Plant  torn.  iv«  p.  1049.> 

The  species  in  question  "  climbs  to  the  tops  of  the 
tallest  trees,  with  slender  but  tough  and  flexile 
withes.  It  is  unarmed,  leaves  conjugate,  terminated 
•  bjatendrii;  ilg^/^  two-paired,  with  small  subsessik* 
approximating  Jlowerf^  most  of  which  are  abortive ; 
what  would  appear  particularly  to  distinguish  this 
acacia,  is  the  great  size  of  its  legume  ;  the  seeds  are 
orbicular,  somewhat  compressed,  with  a  hard,  brown, 
shining  rind,  and  a  black  mark  (Vide  Spec*  Plant. 
1501,  Swartz  Observ.  SS9»\  It  is  a  native  of  both 
the  Indies  and  Cochin-China ;  and  is,  by  Miller's  ac- 
count, called  in  the  West  Indies  cocoon.  It  is  the  maha^ 
ptis-wa'ia  of  the  Cyngalese,  (Moon's  Catalogue  of 
Ceylon  Plants,  p.  73.).  Faha  fnarma  of  Aumph. 
(Amb.  5.  p.  9«  t.  4.%  and  the  pen/nuhdni^oalU  of 
Rheed.  (Mai.  vili*  p.  ^9.  t.dd,  38,34.},  and  jUMor/Atf, 
Flor.  Zeyl.  644.  Burm.  Ind.  82f2. 

« 

XCVI. 

G  AN  J  A  gr  '^f^nr  (Tarn.)    GingUacki-lacki  (Mai.) 

Ga^ah  chettoo  (Tel.)    Kanub  c-JJ  (Arab.)  Gan^a 

(Beng.)   Gifidshe  (Jav.)  /^arank  (Egypt)  Kanop 

(Armen.)     Mafuen,  Chutsao  (Chinese).  Gatijka 

also  Bgeeah  (Sans.)  Hemp. 

Cannabis  Sativa  (WiUd.). 
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CI.  and  Ord.  Dioecia  Pentandria.  Nat.  Ord. 
Scabridae.    Gemeinej^  Hai^  (Nom.  Triv.  Willd.). 

The  leaves  of  the  hemp  in  India,  are  frequently 
added  to  tobacco,  and  smoked  to  increase  its  intoxi- 
cating power  ;  they  are  also  sometimes  prescribed  in 
cases  of  diarrhoea  ;  and  inc  onj unction  with  turmeric, 
onions,  and  warm  gingilie  oil,  are  made  into  an  unc- 
tion tor  painful,  protruded  piles* 

Though  some  people  have  bestowed  on  the  plant 
now  under  our  notice,  the  botanical  appellation  of 
cannabis  Indica  ;  yet,  as  it  does  not  appear,  except 
in  size,  to  differ  at  all  trom  the  cannabis  saliva  of 
£urope,  we  have  retained  the  original  specific  name. 
It  would  seem,  however,  to  be  applied  to  very  difl 
ferent  purposes  in  Eastern  countries  from  those  for 
which  it  is  resorted  to  in  colder  territories ;  being ciue£> 
ly  employed  in  the  former,  for  its  inebriating  and  nar- 
cotic qualities.  Of  late  years,  however,  I  understand, 
that  in  some  districts  of  central  India,  cordage  and 
a  coarse  kind  of  cloth  are  occasionally  prepared  with 
it  i  in  Nepaul  too,  by  Kirkpatrick' s  account  *  of  that 
country,  it  would  seem,  that  linens  and  sackcloth  are 
sometimes  made  with  it;  the  Chinese,  from  what 
Bammi  sav  s,  use  it  little  for  such  purposes,  but  are 
acquainted  with  its  intoxicating  powers.  The  Ma- 
lays, Crav^urdX  informs  us,  cultivate  the  plant  only 
fi>r  smoking.  The  Turks  know  well  its  stupifying 
effects,  and  call  it  linnspus  speaks  of  its 

**vis  narcotica^  phmtasfica,  dementens,  anodt/fia,  et 
repellens"  It  would  appear,  that  even  the  Hotten- 
tots use  it  to  get  drunk  with,  and  call  it  dacheu  We 

•  See  his  work,  p.  113. 

f  See  his  Travels  in  China,  p.  504. 

%  See  hia  History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  vol.i.  p.  443. 
§  See  Virey's  Hiitoire  Naturelle  dei  Medicsmens,  p.  sn. 
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are  told  by  Avicenna  (131.),  that  the  seeds  of  the 
(cannabis  sativa),  are  termed  by  tlie  Arabians 
^^Jj^y  and  that  the  inebriating  substance,  prepared 
irbm  the  bruised  leaves  *  they  name  J^jJis^  hushish* 
Some  account  has  been  given  of  a  liquid  preparation, 
made  from  the  leaves  of  the  plant  under  the  head/irt;i- 
ghie  in  this  chapter.  For  some  particulars  respecting 
a  sort  of  electuary  into  which  the  leaves  enter  as  an 
ingredient,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Ma' 
juniy  also  in  this  chapter.  See  also  Subjah  Uqam* 
(Duk.),  in  another  part  of  this  work. 

The  cannabis  sativa  is  an  annual  plant,  which  often 
grows  in  India  to  the  height  of  nine  feet  or  more ;  and 
is  much  cultivated  by  the  Mahometans  in  their  gar- 
dens ;  the  leaves,  which  vary  from  one  and  a  half  to 
four  inches  in  length,  are  alternate,  digitate^  slender, 
serrate,  and  of  a  pale-green  colour.  There  has  been 
considerable  diflerence  of  opinion  with  respect  to 
the  true  native  country  of  the  Gatpah,  Willdenow 
saysy  habitai  in  Persia.  GmeUn*  thinks  it  is  a 
native  of  Tartary.  Thmberg  found  it  in  Japan,  t 
Miller,  with  his  usual  intelligence,  remarks,  tliat  its 
Greek  appellation  is  evidently  taken  from  its  Oriental 
one  i-*;5.  Beichard,  by  whom  Willdenow  has  no 
doubt  been  guided,  assigns  it  to  Persia;  notwith- 
standing what  has  been  affirmed  by  Pfii^  and  Dios- 
corides,  of  its  growing  wild  in  Europe.  Miller  no- 
tices some  curious,  perhaps  absurd  circumstances,  re- 
specting the  seeds  ;  such  as  that  when  eaten  by  fowls, 
they  make  them  lay  many  eggs ;  and  that  when  bull- 
finches and  goldfinches  take  them  in  considerable 
quantity  as  food,  they  have  the  effect  of  changing 

*  See  HiBtoria  Rei  Herbaris,  Springe!,  vol.  i.  p.  270. 
f  See  bis  Flora  Siberica. 
X  There  celled  me,  also  eie. 
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the  red  and  yellow  of  those  birds  to  total  blackness. 
No  oil  is  extracted  from  them  in  India.  Some  of 
the  Hakeems  of  the  lower  provinces,  are  in  the 
habit  of  preparing  with  the  seeds  a  kind  of  emulsion, 
which  they  prescribe  in  gonorrhoea.  See  articles; 
bafigie,  majum,  and  suhja.  The  reader  will  find  the 
cannabis  sativa  noticed  by  Rumph.  (Amb.  5.  t.  180.) 
under  the  name  of  c.  ibliis  digitatis)  ;  the  plant  ac- 
cording to  Moon  is  the  mat'kansha  of  the  Cingalese ; 
it  is  the  ma^uen  of  the  Cochin-Chinese. 

XCVII. 
GODOMOLLA  (/av.) 

This  is  the  Javanese  name  of  what  Dr.  Horsfield 
tells  us,  in  his  account  of  the  medicinal  plants  of 
Java,  is  considered  by  the  natives  of*  that  idand,  as 
a  most  valuable  diuretic,  he  believes  it  to  be  a  species 

of  artemisia  ;  and  I  think  it  not  at  all  improbable, 
that  it  may  be  the  artemisia  maderaspatna^  already 
described  under  the  head  oi  Wormwood^  in  Part.  I. 
of  this  work. 

XCVUL 

GOEULA  or  GEWLA  (Tam.)  ^/(Duk.) 

This,  strictly  speaking,  is  tiie  Dukhanie  appella- 
tion of  brown  coloured  seeds,  about  the  size  of  those 
of  the  coriandrum  sativum^  but  oval  \  they  have  a 
pleasant,  sub-aromatle,  and  mucilaginous  taste ;  and 

are  considered      cardiac  and  stomachic.    They  are 
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prescribed  in  powder,  in  doses  of  half  a  pagoda 
weight,  by  both  the  Hindoo  and  Mahometan  prao 
titioners.  From  what  plant  they  are  obtained  I 
have  not  been  abte  to  trace,  ihey  are  only  occaaion- 
ally  to  be  found  in  the  medicine  bazars  of  Lower 
India. 

XCIX- 

GUNTI  PARINGHIE  (Tam.) 

This  ia  the  Tamool  name  of  a  small*  knobby» 

somewhat  warm  and  slightly  bitterish-tasted  root, 
which  I  found  in  the  Madras  custom-house ;  and 
which,  I  understand,  the  natives  prescribe  in  fevers 
and  catarrhs.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  brought 
fiom  some  Eastern  countiy  to  India;  or  perhaps 
from  Arabia.  I  mention  it  here^  that  it  may  become 
an  object  of  further  research.  The  word  painnghie 
implies  that  the  article  is  brought  from  a  foreign 
country. 

C. 

GUTTA. 

This  is  the  name  given  amongst  the  Rajmhal 
mountains  to  a  kind  of  bread,  which  is  very  palat- 
able, and  is  prepared  with  three  different  grains, 
junerah,  hootah^  and  boora ;  holcus  saccharatiis,  zea 
mays,  and  holcus  spicatus  (Hamilton's  MSS.). 
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CI. 

■ 

GUYJ-PIPPUL,  or  GUJ-PIFPUL  (Beng.) 

Guj'pippuli  (Beng.)  Giya-pijjpulee,  also  Vushira 
(Sans.). 

P0THO8  Officinalis  (Rozb.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Tetrandria  Monogynia.   Nat.  Ord. 

Piperitae. 

I  give  this  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Roxburgh, 
who  in  his  Flora  Indica  *  mentions,  that  the  iruit  of 
it,  cut  into  transverse  pieces,  and  dried,  is  an  article 
of  some  importance  in  the  Hindoo  Materia  Medica; 

I  wish  he  had  gone  further,  and  said  something  re- 
specting what  its  natural  and  medicinal  qualities  were. 

The  plant  is  a  perennial  creeper,  mounting  up  to  the 
top  of  the  tallest  trees ;  and,  like  ivy,  taking  firm  hold 
with  its  innumerable  roots.  "  The  leaves  are  alternate 
sub-bifarous,  petioled,  oblong-cordate,  entire,  filiform, 
pointed,  and  smooth  on  both  sides.  Dr.  Roxburgh, 
in  his  long  description  of  the  plant,  says,  that  the 
substance  of  the  germs,  which  are  numerous,  is  re- 
plete with  rigid,  sharp,  vertical  bristles,  which  are 
readily  detached,  and  stick  in  the  skin,  causing  pain 
and  itching;"  the  virtue  of  the  drug,  he  adds,  may 
reside  in  these,  as  it  does  in  the  short  stiff  hairs  of 
the  legumes  of  carpopogon  pruriens.  The  perk€trps 
are  as  numerous  as  the  germs,  and  of  the  same  fprm, 
but  larger ;  a  few  only  are  fertile,  of  a  soft  fleshy 
texture,  one-celled,  one-valved  ;  when  the  fruit  is 
ripe,  they  detach  tiiemselvcs  irom  the  receptacle,  and 

*  Fiige  452.  Serampore  edition. 
VOL.  II.  I 
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drop  ofl^  leaving  the  seed  behind  still  attached  to  it 

Willdenow  gives  us  twelve  species  of  this  genus,  which 
are  all  natives  of  hot  climates,  and  most  of  them  para- 
sitical plants.    Of  the  essential  character,  he  says, 

**8patha9  spadix  simplex  floribus  tectus;  caLO. 
pettda  quatuor;  baoca  d^perma.''  Spec  Plant,  torn.  i. 
p.  684. 

Eight  species  of  pothos  grow  in  the  botanical  gar- 
den of  Calcuttat  all  oiieutal  plants,  except  the  cor- 
data^  which  is  a  native  of  America*  introduced  i|i 
1805. 

•  ■ 

CIL 

HABB-UAL  HABBESCHI  ^ 
(Arab.) 

This  is  a  fruit  much  used  in  the  northern  tiacts 
of  Egypt;  it  is  brought  by  Forskahl's  account  from 
Abyssinia,  and  is  a  valuable  substitute  for  pepper. 
It  becomes  a  question  from  what  plant  it  is  obtained. 
Vide  Forskahl's  Flora  Egypt.  Arab.  p.  1^1. 

cm. 

IBHARANKUSHA  (Beng.  and  Hind.). 

Andbopogon  Iwabamcusa  (Philosoph.  Trana- 
act  vol.  80.  284.  1. 16.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Triandria  Digynia.      Nat  Ord. 

Gramina. 

Tliis  plant  the  reader  may  find  particularly  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Aoxburgh  in  his  Flora  Indica,  p^  li79* 
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It  is  also  noticed  in  the  Asiatic  Researches  (vol.  iv. 
p.  109- )>  the\irtues  of  its  root  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Blane,  in  the  second  part  of  the 
80th  voL  of  the  Philosophical  Transactioiis  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London.  It  is  an  erect  perennial, 
with  long  slender  leaves,  and  is  a  native  of  the  skirts 
of  tlie  northern  mountains  •  of  India.  It  grows  in 
lai^  tufts,  each  tuft  composed  of  a  number  of  plants 
adhering  together  by  their  roots,  in  which  roots  the 
medicinal  virtue  would  seem  to  reside;  they  are 
marketi  with  annular  cicatrices,  and  have  an  agreeable 
aromatic  taste,  with  a  certain  degree  of  bitterness, 
indicative  of  its  stomachic  qualities.  The  species  in 
question,  by  all  accounts,  comes  very  near  to  the  an^ 
dropogon  sehamanihusy  which  is  the  camachie  pilho 
of  the  Tamools,  already  treated  of  in  this  chapter.t 

CIV. 

IDOU  MOULLI  @.S^CLOn-(3vS  (Hurt.  Mai.) 
EUUicanio  (Sans.) 

These  are  names  of  a  tree  growing  on  the  Malabar 

coast,  from  the  bark  of  the  root  of  which,  and  also 
from  the  flowers  and  fruit,  various  preparations  are 
made^  which  are  prescribed  in  cases  of  phrensy  and 
madness  (See  Hort  Mai.  part.  iv.  p.  4£.). 

*  Dr.  Bline  found  it  betwixt  the  river  Raptee  and  the  moun- 
tains, and  Dr.  Boyd  about  Hurdwar. 

t  Twenty-three  species  of  andropo^on  are  growing  in  the  bo- 
tanical garden  at  Calcutta,  almost  all  natives  of  India.  See 
Hortus  Bcngaiensis,  pp.  6,  7.  Eight  species,  by  Moon's  account, 
grow  on  Ceylon  (Cat.  p.  72.)' 

1  2 
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cv. 

f 

ISPOGHOL  VEREl  iiS^i^amrT(y\x-r^(^rr 
(Tam.)  ly^ghul  ijk^S  (Pers.  and  Duk.)  Buzray 
kotuna  %jy,  (Arab.)     Ipagool  (Beng.  also 

Hind.)   Spogel  Seed, 

Planxago  Ispaghula  (Flem.) 

CI.  and  Ord.  Tetrandria  Monogynia.   Nat  Ord. 

Plan  tag  incs,  Jiiss. 

These  seeds  are  of  a  very  cooling  nature,  and, 
like  those  of  another  species,  the  pkaUago  psyllium^ 
form  a  rich  mucilage  with  boiling  water,  which  is 
much  used  by  the  native  practitioners,  and  indeed  of 
late  years  by  the  European  medical  men  of  India, 
in  cases  of  catarrh,  gonorrhoea,  and  nephritic  affec- 
tions ;  a  pint  of  boiling  water  to  about  two  or  three 
drams  of  the  seeds;  the  seeds  are  small,  ovate-ellip- 
tic, convex  on  the  outside,  and  concave  within. 

The  plant  is  not  cultivated  in  the  lower  provinces 
of  India;  and,  what  is  singiihir,  I  laboured  in  vain 
to  get  the  seeds  to  grow  near  Madras.  Dr.  Rox- 
buigh,  in  his  Flora  Indica,  edited  by  the  excellent 
Dr.  Wallich,  tells  us,  that'  the  native  place  of  this 
8j)ecies  of  plantago  is  uncertain,  but  that  it  is  culti- 
vated in  Bengal  in  the  cool  season.  I  perceive 
eight  species  of  plantago  grow  in  the  botanical  gar- 
den of  Calcutta. 

The  plantago  ispaghula  is  an  annual,  caulescent, with 
leaves  linear-lanceolar,  thrce-nerved,  slightly  woolly ; 
peduncles  axillary,  nake^,  simple,  the  length  of  the 
leaves ;  heads  cylindric,  capsules*   The  root  is  ramous 
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and  annual ;  stem,  if  any,  very  short ;  Jhwers  namerous, 
imbricated,  small,  dull,  white,  withering.  The  species 

major  (the  juadc-xa-tien  of*  the  Cochni-Chiiiese),  we 
arc  told  by  Lunan  in  his  Hortus  Jamaicensis  (vol.  ii. 
p.710»  ^  considered  amongst  the  inedicinal  plants  of 
Jamaica ;  the  root  and  leaves  are  given  in  decoction 
in  pulmonic  complaints ;  the  first  is  also  supposed  to 
have  virtues  in  cases  of  intermittent  fever.  Tlie 
same  plant,  lie  adds,  is  amongst  those  remedies  pre- 
scribed in  the  bites  of  rattle-snakes  ^  it  is  a  native  of 
Japan»  there  called  sin'Sin-so. 

CVI. 

INDRABOVUM  (Tam.)  also  TumOlc  poochie 
(Tarn.)  Soorypootum  poorugoo  (Tel.)  also  Aroa* 
drapooragoo  (Tel.)  Beerbotie  ^^j^  (Duk.)  jRTir- 
mie  Aroose  ^/  (Arab.)  Etidraboga-crimie 

(Sans.). 

MUTELLA  OCCIDENTALIS  ?  (Shaw.) 

This  18  a  most  beautiful  scarlet-velvet  coloured 
insect,  about  the  size  of  a  large  pea,  but  flattish, 

and  commonly  found,  in  rainy  weather,  on  reddish 
sandy  soil,  near  grass ;  it  is  one  of  those  medicines 
which  the  native  doctors  consider  as  efficacious  in 
snake  bites,  and  as  a  tonic  when  dried  and  mixed 
with  a  certain  portion  of  the  root  of  the  kolung 
hyoay  (Tam,),  which  the  Tellingoos  call  aga- 
sagtrooda^  hryonia  epigcca  (Rottler).  This  in- 
sect would  appear  to  be  also  a  native  of  North 
America,  and  is  called  by  Linnaeus  mutella  Antigu* 
enm.  The  dose  of  the  compound  powder  just  men* 
tioned  is  about  twelve  or  thirteen  grains,  but  not  to 
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be  repeated.  The  powder  is  made  according  to 
the  following  proportions :  five  of  the  dried  insects 
are  well  nibbed  with  half  a  pollam  weight  (about  the 

weight  of  five  star  pagodas)  of  the  finely  powdered 
root  of  the  bryoiiia  epigcea  (Rottler).  See  article 
Kohmg  kovay  kalung  in  this  Chapter.  MiUeUa  is 
the  name  of  the  species;  the  order  is  hi^menoptera ; 
and  the  variety  in  question  is  the  occidentaUs*  The 
antennas,  eyes,  legs,  and  under  part  of  the  body  are 
black  ;  sting  long  and  filiform  ;  its  colour  a  beautiful 
scarlet  i  abdomen  marked  with  a  black  belt ;  it  has 
no  wings. 

CVIL 

IRMINAKULLIE,  or  EERMINAKULLTE 
(Tarn.)  Yenmpoloo  nalikeh  jenmodoo  (TeL)  Lisan 
tU  sauTj^S  ei\UJ  (Arab.)  Gawziban  (^^j^  (Pe».) 
Hart's  Ea)\  or  Oleander-leaved  Cacalia. 

Cacalia  Kleinia  (Lin.). 

CL  and  Ord.  Syngenesia  ^qualis.  Nat.  Ord. 
Compodtae  DiscoideaB.  Canariscke  Pesiwurx  (Nom. 
Triv.  Willd.). 

This  plant,  which  has  got  its  oriental  names  from 
the  leaves  resembling  in  shape  the  tongue  of  a  cow 
or  a  buffalo,  has  sometimes  been  called  in  Europe 
the  cabbage  trect  firom  a  notion  that  its  stalks  in  ap- 
pearance were  somewhat  like  those  of  the  cabbage ; 
it  has  also  another  Tamool  name,  maunsewie  ;  it  rises 
with  a  thick,  fleshy  stem  ;  the  leaves  are  long,  lan- 
ceolate, flat»  scars  of  the  petioles  obsolete.  The 
leaves  have  a  strong,  somewhat  fetid  smell,  not  un» 
like  that  of  hemlock.   The  Vytians  suppose  them 
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to  be  efficacious  in  rheumatic  complaints^aiul give 
them  in  decoction;  they  also  prepare  m  extract 
from  them,  which  they  prescribe  ia  leprous  afiec- 

tions. 

For  further  particulars  respecting  the  cacalia  Jdei- 
ma^  the  reader  is  referred  to  Gcertner  (De  Fructibus 
et  Seminibus  Plantarum),  also  to  Miller's  Botanical 
Dictionary. 

Of  the  essentia]  character  of  the  genus,  Willde- 
now  says,  **  Recept,  nudiim  ;  papptis  pilosus ;  caL 
cylindiicus,  oblongus,  basi  tantum  subcalyculatus." 
Spec*  Plant,  torn.  iii.  p.  17^5. 

See  article  MueUschevy^  in  this  Chapter. 

Pour  species  of  tliis  genus  grow  in  tlie  botanical 
garden  of  Calcutta,  all  oriental  plants.  Our  article 
grows  on  Ceylon,  but  Mr.  Moon  gives  us  no  native 
name  for  it 

CVllI. 

JANG-KANG  (Jav.)  Oum^Mm-rung  (Cochin* 
Chui.). 

Sterculia  FSTIDA  (liu.). 

Its  legume,  according  to  Horsfield,  is  employed 
in  gonorrhoea,  in  Java.  The  sterculia  foetida  is  a 
middle-sized  tree  of  the  class  and  order  Dodecandria 
Monogynia»  and  natural  order  Tricoccse;  the  flowers 
have  a  most  offensive  smell ;  the  leaves  are  con- 
sidered as  repellent  and  aperient.  Loureiro*  informs 
us,  that  the  seeds  are  oily,  and  that,  when  swallowed 
incautiously,  they  bring  on  nausea  and  vertigo. 
Horsfidd  adds,  that  the  decoction  of  the  legume  is 
mucilaginous  and  astringent. 

*  See  Flora  Codiiii-Cbiiient.  vol.  ii.  p.  586. 
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CIX. 

JUBABA  Uiyg^  (Arab.) 

This  is  the  name  of  a  bark  occasionally  to  be  met 
with  in  the  medicine  bazars  of  Western  India,  and 

which,  I  have  been  told,  is  brought  from  Arabia ; 
it  is»  in  general,  in  pieces  about  four  inches  long,  of 
unequal  thickness,  and  concave  on  one  side,  fur* 
row^  with  longitudinal  wrinkles,  of  an  iron  colour 
outside,  but  paler  within.  I  perceive  it  is  noticed 
by  Virey,  in  his  "  Histoire  Naturelle  des  MedicO' 
mens,"  p.  323,  who  mentions,  that  it  approaches  va- 
nille  in  taste  and  smell,  though  more  iaint,  with  a 
certain  degree  of  bitterness.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
antispasmodic  but  I  cannot  speak  with  confidence 
about  it,  and  have  conversed  with  no  one  who  had 
much  experience  of  its  medicinal  qualities. 

ex. 

JUWASA  USy^  (Hind.)    Iledj/sarum  alkali. 
See  article  Manna,  in  Chapter  I. 

CXI. 

KAAT  TOOTTIE  (Tam.)  Ohtuse^kaved Hibiscus. 

Hibiscus  Obtusifolia  (Willd.). 

01.  and  Ord*  Monadelphia  Polyandria.  NatOrd. 

Columniferce.  Stumpfblattriger  Hibiscus  (Norn. 
Triv.  Willd.).  * 
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This  plant  t)ie  Tamools  call  kaat  toottie,  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  common  toottie  (sida  Mauritiana), 
noticed  under  the  head  of  MalkfWf  SubsiinUe  Jbr^ 
and  there  is  certainly  a  similarity  in  the  leaves,  both 
in  appearance  and  virtues.  Those  of  our  present 
article  are  soft,  toothed,  angular,  and  emolHent ;  and 
as  such  they  are  prized  by  the  Hindoo  practitioners. 

Of  the  hibisc.*  obi.  Willdenow  says,  foliis 
aubtus  tomentosis  crenatis  cordatis,  inferioribus  sub* 
rotundis,  superioribus  acuminatis  trilobia  obtusis, 
fioribus  cernuis."  Of  the  essential  character,  **  CaL 
duplex,  exterior  polyphyllus  \  stigmata  5  ;  caps. 
54oculari8,  polyqperma"  (Spec.  Plant*  torn.  iii. 
p.  8060. 

CXII. 

KADEN  PULLQ  ef2-cc5orLJi-,c3v>(^  (Hort 
Mai.). 

SCL£R1A  LiTUOSPERMIA  (Willd.) 

CI.  and  Ord.  Monoecia  Triandria.  Nat.  Ord. 
Calamarise.   GUmzenfnichtiges  Geisselgrass. 

The  knotty  root  of  this  grass  Rheede  t  tells  us, 
is  supposed  on  the  Malabar  coast,  to  have  anti- 
nephritic  virtues,  but  1  can  say  nothing  of  it  from 
my  own  experience. 

Of  the  genus,  Willdenow  observes, 

<*Ma8Culi.  CaL  gluma  2.  s.  S-valvis  multiflora^ 
cor.  glumie  muticse* 

**Feminei.  CaL  gluma  2.  s.  G-valvis  uniflora  1-3; 
nux  colorata  subglobosa." 

*  It  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  another  species,  the  hibiscus 
vitifolia. 

t  Sse  Hon.  Idal.  part  xii.  p.  89.  t.  48. 
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The  species  in  question  is  the  carex  amboinica  of 

Rumphius(Amb.  6.  20.)  ;  it  is  a  perennial  plant,  it  is 
distinguished  by  a  three-sided  somewhat  rugged  erect. 
cubUf  leaves  linear,  rugged  at  the  edge,  fiowers  smali, 
panicledy  rachis  rough.  It  tspprntB  bj  Lunan's 
Hortus  Jamaicensifl^  that  there  are  six  qpecies  oT  tins 
genus  natives  of  Jamaica. 

But  one  species  of  scleria  was  growing  in  the  bo- 
tanical garden  of  Calcutta  in  1814,  the  iMflora 
(Roxb.) ;  our  article,  by  Moon's  account,  grows  on 
Ceylon  (Catalogue,  p.  fii.)* 

CXIII. 

KAKAPU  t^  -eFcirn-L.'t^  (Hort.  Mai.)  ^fW- 
kotala  (Cyng.)  Caela  doh  (Sans.)   Smooth  Torenia. 

TORBNIA  ASIATICA  (Lin.). 

Ci.  and  Ord.  Didynamia  Angiospermia.  Nat  Orel. 

Personatae.    Asiatische  To?'cnie  (Nom.  Triv.  Willd.). 

I  give  this  plant  on  the  authority  of  Rheede  *, 
which  is  at  all  times  good }  he  says,  that  the  juice  of 
the  leaves  is  considered  on  the  Malabar  coast  as  a 
cure  ibr  gonorrhoea. 

Of  the  essenfial  character  of  the  genus,  Miller  says, 

**  CaL  two-lipped,  upper-lip  three-cusped ;  Jilavu 
the  lower  with  a  sterile  branchlet  \  caps,  two-celled." 

The  species  in  question  is  a  low-growing  peren- 
nial plant,  with  a  creeping  stem,  and  smooth  all  over, 
by  whicli  it  is  distinguished  from  the  tor,  kirsuta^ 
which  is  hairy ;  our  artic  le  has  leaves  ovate,  emar- 
ginate,  on  long  petioles,  with  flowers  considerably 
larger  than  those  of  the  hirsuta.   Another  species  of 

*  See  Hort.  Malab.  part  is.  p*  ICS.  t.  58. 
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this  genus  has  been  noticed,  the  cordifolia  of  Rox- 
burgh/ it  is  hairy,  eiect,  with  heart^hapcd  leaves 

on  short  petioles. 
Four  species  of  this  genus  grow  in  the  botanical 

garden  of  Calcutta. 


CXIV- 
KANARI  (Malay)- 

This  is  the  name  of  a  large  handsome  tree,  which, 
in  the  Eastern  islands,  is  highly  prized  for  the  de* 
licious  edible  oil  it  yields,  and  which  is  also  used  for 
medicinal  purposes  ;  the  nut  it  is  expressed  from  is 
oblong,  and  nearly  the  size  of  a  walnut.  The  ker- 
nels,  mixed  uj)  with  sugar,  are  made  into  cakes  and 
eaten  as  bread;  See  Crawford's  History  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago^  vol.  i.  p.  381. 


cxv. 

KATAPA  fltL-CL-LJLjn-  (Tam.)  Kdri  (Sans.). 

Rhaunub  ?  (Spec.) 

Further  research  must  determine  what  this  is  ;  but 
kaiapa  is  the  name  given  on  the  Malabar  coast,  ac- 
cording to  Rheede,  to  a  stuall  tree^  a  decoction  of 
the  root  of  which,  he  says,  is  supposed  to  have  vir- 
tues  in  maniacal  cases  (see  Hortus  Mai.  part  5th 
p.94.)*  Whether  this  is  really  a  rhamnus  is  very 
doubtfuL  Of  the  thirty-one  species  noticed  by 
Willdenow,  it  does  not  appear  that  one  is  a  native  of 
India,  and  but  one  of  China,  the  rhamnus  theezansA 

*  See  Coromandel  Plants,  voUii.  p.8S.  t.l61. 
t  Spec  Plant.  voUi.  p.  1094. 
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CXVL 

K  ATOU-K  AD ALI  ^  -^(^u^l^^(HovL  Mai.) 
Chota  phoolica  (Beng.)  Heen*bowitiya  (Cyng.)  C^- 
ndqueri  (Sans.)   Rough  Melastoma. 

Melastoma*  Aspeba  (VViUd.). 

CL  and  Ord.  Decandria  Monogynia.  Nat  Ord. 
Calycanthemfe.      ScharfNaitriger  SckwarscUund 

(Norn.  Triv.  Willd.> 

Kdtou-kadali  is  the  name  given  on  the  Malabar 
coast  to  a  little  tree,  the  leaves  of  which,  rubbed 
and  reduced  to  powder,  with  dry  pepper  leaves,  and 
the  whole  mixed  with  sugar,  is  said  to  ease  coughs 
and  relieve  the  lungs  from  phlegm.  I  give  the 
article  on  the  authority  of  Kheede.  See  also  Burm. 
Zeyl.  t.  72. 

Of  the  essential  character  of  the  genus,  Willde- 
now  says, 

**  CaL  5-fidus,  campanulatus'j  'petala  5,  calyci  in- 
serta;  bacca  5.1ocularis,  calyce  obvulata."  Spec.  Piaut. 
vol.  ii.  p.  581. 

The  qiecies  in  question  is  distinguished  by 
having  leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  three-nerved,  and 
rugged ;  'Jt  is  the  Jragarius  ruber  of  Rumj)hius 
(Amb.  4«.  p.  91.  t,43.).  Four  species  are  natives  of 
Ceylon.  It  would  appear  by  Lunan's  Hortus  Ja- 
maicensis  t,  that  no  less  than  thirty-two  species  of 
this  genus  have  been  discovered  in  Jamaica;  the 

*  Mr.  Gray,  in  his  Supplement  to  die  Fliamiacopceias,  infonni 
ui,  that  the  berries  of  varioua  species  of  melasiODia  dye  a  verj 

durable  black,  p.  104-. 
f  See  Hortus  Jamaicensis,  voi.i.  p.4r03. 
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common  English  name  of  the  genus,  is  Indian 

currant-hush ;  though  I  beheve  that,  according  to 
Browne,  this  appellation  is  with  most  propriety  be- 
stowed on  the  species  Iwvigata.  Of  the  thirty-two 
kinds  above  spoken  of,  the  only  one  that  appears  to 
be  there  used  in  medicine  *  is  the  melastoma  Jurta  ; 
the  powder  of  the  leaves  of  which,  according  to 
Piso  t,  is  a  useful  application  for  foul  ulcers ;  he 
also  mentions,  that  soap  is  extracted  from  the  berries; 
it  is  a  plant  about  a  fathom  high,  with  a  shrubby 
stem*  and  leaves  ovate,  or  ovate-lanceolate^  five- 
nerved,  wrinkled,  soft,  and  very  hirsute.  Our  article 
is  growing  in  the  Honorable  Company's  botanical 
garden  in  Calcutta,  introduced  by  the  excellent  and 
enlightened  Dr.  W.  Carey,  in  the  year  1810;  its 
Bengalie  name  is  chota^phootica. 


CXVII. 

KOTSJILLETTI-PULLU  Q^rr^^cy^s^rp'^ 
L_^- jv2y  (Hort  Mai.)  also  Kotsjiletri  (Uort.  Mai.) 
Dadumari  (Sans.)   Indian  X^ris. 

Xyris  Indica  (Lin.). 

Cl.  and  Ord.  Triandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Personatas.  Indisches  Degenkraul  (Nom.  Triv. 
Willd.). 

This  would  appear  by  Rheede's  t  acccount,  to  be 

*  The  species  roalabathrica  is  a  native  of  Java ;  it  is  there 
called  siggaxoe,  and  is  ranked  by  the  natives  amongst  their  Tonics ; 
it  it  alio  a  native  of  Ceylon,  and  ii  there  named  in  Cyngaleae 
maha'-hmUiya. 

See  Lunan's  Hortus  Jamaicensis,  Yol.i.  p. 406. 

i  See  Hort.  Mai.  ix.  139.  t.  71. 
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considered  as  a  plant  of  great  virtue  on  the  Malabar 
coast}  his  words  are  **  Folioriun  succiis  cum  aceto 
mixtus  impetigini  resistit ;  folia  cum  radice  oleo  in- 

cocta,  contra  lepram  sumantur  ;  cum  mungo  (piiaseo- 
ius  mungo),  decocta  et  epota  soniiium  conciliant.** 

Of  the  essential  character  of  the  genus,  Willde- 
newsaySy  **Cor*  S-petala,  aequalis,  crenata;  ghma 
bivalvis  in  capitulum  \  caps,  supera."  Spec.  Plant 
vol.  i.  p.  254. 

Vahl  and  Gaertner  liave  both  given  some  account 
of  this  perennial  plant ;  we  shall  merely  here  notice, 
that  it  rises  about  a  foot  high,  its  leaves  are  ensiform, 
sheathing  the  scape,  (the  leaves  being  sometimes 
almost  the  length  of  the  scape),  head  globular,  scales 
roundish.  But  four  species  of  this  genus  have 
hitherto  been  described,  two  of  which  are  natives  of 
India.* 


CXVIII. 

KADDlLTAYxVG  AI  ^L-Ov  C^/Tx/c^n-Lu  (Tarn.) 
Dkya  ka  naril  J^U  (Duk.)  Samatrapoo 

iamk^a  (Tel.)  Coeoiier  de  Maldives  (Fr.)  Sea 
Cocoa-Nut. 

Cocos  t  Maldivica  (Willd.). 
LoDOiC£A  Sechellarum  (LabUl.)* 

•  The  xyris  Americana  of  Willdenow,  is  the  nlant  noticed  by 
Ruiz  and  Pavon,  under  tlie  name  of  xi/ris  subtUata,  See  Flora 
Peruviana^  torn.  i.  p.  46.  ,   •   *  , 

+  Since  wriung  thig  article,  I  have  bad,  fortunately,  put  into 
my  hands  by  that  distinguished  botanist,  Mr.  R.  Brown,  the 
nmth  vol.  of  the  **  Annales  du  Museum  d'Histoire  Naturelle ;"  in 
it  there  is  a  paper  (p.  I'M).)  by  LabHlardiere,  by  which  it  appears, 
that  this  palm  has  got  the  new  scientific  appellation  of  lodoicea 
sechellarum.  The  kernel,  he  says,  is  but  inditferent  food;  the 
trunk  ot*  the  tree  resembles  that  of  the  common  cocoa-nut  tree. 
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CL  and  Ord.  Monceda  Hezandria.    Nat  Ord. 

Palms.   Maldivische  Kokospakne  (Nom.  Tri v.  Wi] Id. ). 

This  species  of  cocoa-nut,  is  generally  brought  to 
India  irom  the  Maldives  and  Sechelles  islands ;  is 
convex  on  one  sid^  and  almost  flat  on  the  other, 
oblong,  and  somewhat  pointed  9t  both  ends.  The 
shell  is  dark-coloured,  and  contains  a  kernel,  not 
unlike  that  of  the  ordinary  cocoa-nut,  but  drier  and 
more  insipid.  The  nuts  are  often  seen  floating  in 
the  sea,  off  the  coasts  of  Afiica  and  Arabia,  and 
are  in  India  called  in  Sanscrit  tMSe  narikaylum. 
The  Vytians  occasionally  prescribe  the  kernel  given 
in  woman's  milk,  in  cases  of  typhus  fever,  the  dose  a 
quarter  of  a  pagoda  weight,  twice  daily  $  it  is  also 
reputed  antiscorbutic,  and  antivenereal.  On  Ceylon 
Aese  nuts  are  termed  zee  calappers^  at  the  Maldives 
tavarcare.  Elmore,  in  his  "  Guide  to  ttie  Trade  qf 
India**  says,  that  this  species  of  cocoa-nut  is  es- 
pecially the  produce  of  the  island  of  Farsiin,  which 
makes  a  part  of  the  Archipelago  now  called  Sce^^ 
clielle.  The  shells  are  made  into  drink  ing-cups  by 
the  Indian  devotees  ;  others  suppose  them  to  have 
the  power  of  counteracting  poison ! 

Of  the  essential  character,  Wiildenow  says^ 

**  Spatha  universalis  univalvis ;  spadis  ramosus. 

Masculi.    CaL  triphyllus  ;  cor,  tripetala. 

Feminei.  Cal,  2-phyllus ;  cor,  G-petala,  styl.  0 ; 
stigma  fovea ;  drupa  fibrosa''  (Spec  Plant,  torn.  iv. 
p.  400.). 

The  species  in  question  would  appear  to  differ 


The  palm  is  noticed  Rumphius,  Herb.  Amb.  lib.  xii.  chap,  viii., 
and  by  Sonnerat,  in  hit  Voyi^e  to  New  Guinea,  pLiii.;  the  leaves 
are  used  for  covering  hontes,  are  of  a  comittence  more  dnnble 
than  choae  of  the  coiypha  luntyracuUfeia. 
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from  all  the  others,  in  the  two  particulars  of  its 
having  fronds  which  are  bipinnated,  and  JbHoks  bifid. 

For  further  iiitormation  respecting  the  cocosMaldivtca, 
the  reader  may  consult  Sonnerat's  Voyage  to  New 
Guinea,  and  Gmelin  Syst.  Natur.ii.  p.  ^69.  I  shall 
merely  now  add,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mal- 
dives find  the  wood  very  valuable  for  ship  building. 
The  species  aculeata  is  tlie  macaw  tree  of  Jamaica. 
Sloane  (vol.  ii.  p.  121.),  says,  that  the  husks  of  the 
fruit  (which  is  a  small,  black,  round  nut)  are  full  of 
oil,  which  some  consider  as  the  real  palm  oil.* 

CXIX. 

KADUKAl  B»(S'^mrru^  (Tarn.)  Haritakee 
(Sans.)   ChebuUc  Myrobokm^  or  Ink  nut. 

Terminalia  Chebula  (Retz.).. 

CI.  and  Ord.  Polygamia  Monoecia.  Nat.  Ord.. 
Ela?agni  (Juss.). 

The  flower  of  this  plant  in  powder,  is  prescribed 
by  the  Vytians  as  a  slight  astringent  t  in  diarrhoea. 

The  tree  has  been  already  noticed  under  the  head 

mi 

of  myrobolan  chcbulic,  in  the  first  chaj)tcr.  It  is  the 
araloo  of  the  Cyngalese,  aud  is  common  in  the 
woods  of  Malabar ;  it  rises  generally  to  the  height 
of  twenty  feet,  with  rather  scattered  branches,  having 

*  See  Lunan's  Hortus  JaroaicensiBi  vol.i.  p.  468. 

f  Roxburgh,  in  vol.  ii.  p.  52.  of  the  Flora  Indica,  giTes  an  ao- 
coiint  of  the  galh  which  are  found  on  the  leaves  of  this  terminalia; 
diej  are  called  aldecay  by  the  Hindoos  of  the  Circars ;  are  of  an 
irregular  shape,  and  are  sold  in  every  bazar,  highly  valued  bv  the 
dyers  ;  with  alum,  they  give  a  durable  yellow  ;  and,  with  a  ferru- 
ginous mud,  an  excellent  black  ;  they  are  considered  as  even  more 
astringent  than  the  fruit,  and  are  much  sought  afler  by  the  chints 
paintert. 
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-an  ash-coloured  bark.  The  leaves  are  mostly  oppGh 
site,  obovate-oblong,  naked  j  petioles  biglandular, 
racemes  simple.  Thejlower-slalks  are  racemed,  with 
ihejbwers  sewile  in  whorb  at  the  ^nd  of  the  briqicb- 
JefeB*  Like  the  r^t  of  the  speci^^f  this  genus  die 
cafyx  is  fiv  c-parted,  there  is  no  corolla,  and  the  sta- 
mina are  ten  in  number.  The  calyx  of  the  speciejs 
in  question  is  belUshaped  a^d  short  The  flowers 
:are  all  hennaphrodite**  The  species  UtiyoUa^  is  ft 
native  of  the  inland  woods  of  Jamaica ;  it  is  a  large 
tree.  Lunan,  in  his  Hortus  Jamaicensis  (vol.  i. 
p.  116.),  inibrms  us»  that  the  kernel  pf  the  ^uit 
as  good  as  an  almondf  and  that  the  xoot.in  decoctipn 
is  a  useful  medicine  in  dianrhcea. 


cxx. 

KAIANXAGARIE  (Tam.)  also  KursaWnkunme 

(Tarn.)  Goontagelhyeroo  (Tel.)  Keshoorii/a  (Beng. 
and  Hind.)  Bungrah        (Duk.)  Brmr^ 
(Hind.)     SudU'kirindi  (Cyng.)     Caynu  ao  tlong 
(Coch.  Chin.)   Brinn^a  (Sans.)   Trailing  EcUpta. 

ECLIPTA  PfiOSXRATA  (Liu.J. 

CI.  and  Ord*  Syngenesia  Superflua.  Nat  Ord. 
CoiTmbiferas*  Liegende  Mehibwne  (Nom.  Triv. 
Willd.). 

Tlie  whole  of  this  plant,  in  its  green  state,  and 
ground  small,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  of  the  oil 

♦  See  Miller's  Botanical  Dictionary,  also  Spec.  Plant.  Willden. 
torn.  iv.  p.  969 ;  a  somewhat  different  description  i»  given  in  the 
Flora  Indica,  vol.  ii.  p.  52. 
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of  the  sesamum  orientale,  is  considered,  by  the 
native  practitioners,  as  a  useful  external  application 
'in  the  disease,  or  morbid  enlargement  of  the  le^ 
called  by  the  Tamools  anaykaal,  or  elephant  1^ 
(Barbadoes  leg) ;  the  d8ilfil^  'o€  the  modern  Arabs. 
It  has  a  peculiar  somewhat  bitterish  taste,  and  strong 
smell.' 

Of  the  essential  character,  Willdenow  says,  **  Re- 
cept,  paleaceum ;  pappus  nullus ;  coroUuke  disd 
4.fidfle"  (Spec.  Plant,  torn.  iii.  p.  ^  VJ.). 

The  species  in  question,  which  is  an  annual  plant, 
and  a  native  of  Ceylon,  Japan,  and  Cochin-China,  as 
well  as  of  India,  has  a  prostrate  stalk,  though  it  is 
also  often  erect,  with  leaves  lanceolate,  serrated, 
somewhat  waved,  and  subpetioledi  the^ovper^,  which 
are  subsessile^  come  out  alternately  in  pairs,  carotta 
white,  anthers  brownish  grey ;  cali/j?  simple.  It  is 
the  micreliuyn  tolak  of  Forskahl ;  see  his  Descri}>- 
tiones  Plantarum,"  &c,  155^,  153.  The  plant  has 
also  been  called  verbisina  prostrata;  and,  by  FlukC' 
nette^  in  the  Leonard.  Amaltbeum  Botanicum,*' 
ekrysanihemum  Maderaspatanum. 

It  is  indigenous  in  India,  and  is  growing  in  the 
botanical  garden  of  Calcutta.  The  species  eclipta 
erecta  is  a  native  of  Cochin-China,  where  the  natives 
use  the  juice  of  the  leaves  to  dye  the  hair  black 
(Flor.  Cochin-Chin.  vol.  ii.  p.  505.)^  and  call  the 
plant  itself  co-ffit^c. 

CXXL 

KAKACOLLIE  VEREI  ^n-wwrr^C^ovcj^ 
c^^3/T  (Tarn.)  Kakwhempoo  tfOHho  (Tel.)  Ka^ 

*  It  ii  Ihe  elepbas  of  Haly-i^bbat. 
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kamari  (Sans.)  Kaknidri  he  heenge  ^  ^  ^^SM 
(Duk.)   Coccuim  iTidicus,* 

Memispermum  Cocculus  (Lin.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Dioecia  Dodecandria.  Nat.  Ord. 
Sarmentaceae.  Fischetodtender  Mandsame  (Norn* 
Triv.  WiUcL). 

The  name  coccuius  Indicus  is,  in  all  probability, 
taken  irom  the  Tampol  appellation  of  the  article, 
which  signifies  the  "  crow-killing  seed**  The  plant 
is  tlie  tuba\  bidji  of  the  Malays,  and  the  nat^atam 
of  the  Hort,  Malab. 

This  narcotic  berry,  vhich  grows  in  abundance  in 
the  woods  of  the  Soudiem  provinces,  iif  the  Tkavan- 
core  country,  and  in  Ceylon,  is  employed  by  the 
Vytians  as  a  useful  external  application  in  cases  of 
inveterate  itch  and  herpes ;  on  such  occasions,  it  is 
beat  into  a  fine  powder,  and  mixed  with  a  little  warm 
castor-oiL  It  is  also  formed  into  a  sort  of  past^ 
with  moistened  rice,  for  intoxicating  birds  and  fisfa» 
in  order  to  catch  them. 

Of  the  essential  character,  Willdenow  says, 

«  Masculi.  CaL  2-phyllus^  peUda  4^  a.  6  ex- 
teriora,  8  inteiiora;  stam.  16. 

**Fbminei.  Cor.  maris;  stam.  8-sterilia;  get' 
mina^'y  s.  3;  haccce  binee,  monospermas"  (Spec  Plant, 
torn.  iv.  p.  829.). 

The  species  in  question  is  a  tree  with  twisting 
Uem^  which  are  usually  about  the  thickness  of  the 
human  arm,  and  covered  with  a  scabrous  wrinkled 
bark;  the  leeeves  are  cordate,  retuse,  mncronate^ 
stem  jagged  ^  tiie  Jlowers,  which  are  in  bunches  a 

*  It  has  also  got  the  English  name  o( jagged  mootueed, 
f  See  Maradea's  Sumatra,  p.  186. 
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foot  ftnd  a  half  long,  dividing  into  several  lateral 
ones,  have  an  unpleasant  stnell ;  the  friik  in  bunches, 
like  grapes,  but  UBaller,  first  red»  then  white,  and 
finaliy  blackish  purple  ^  pu^  soft;  Hone  round,  like 
Ui«tt>f  a-cheriy.  The  tree,  according  to  Avicenna 
(^^11.),  was  the  ^j^^  Jiiahurge  of  the  Arabians  of 

his  day,  who  were  then  acquainted  witli  the  efiect  oi' 
the  berries  in  intoxicating  fish :  "  Seminibus  ipisdes 
inebriari/'*    It  Is  the  co$w  de  Levant  of  the 

French  ;  and  may  be,  perhaps,  the  same  plant 
which,  Niebhurt  savs,  the  natives  of  some  of  the 
provinces  of  Arabia  call  symel  hotat,  and  which  they 
ute  fiMT  intcKsieating  fisb.  It  ivould  appear,  that  in 
Jam^  ilnd  also  in  T&maiej  the  fhlit  df  the  "Barring' 
iunia  speeiosaX  is  used  for  similar  purposes.  The 
Bar,  spec,  is  a  large  and  most  beautifnl  tree,  of  the 
class  and  order  Monadelphia  Polyandria,  and  natural 
order  HaperkUe ;  it  is  the  hutomea  of  Rumph, 
(Amb.'uL  1 114.);  and  -is  a  tiative  of  many 
places  within  the  tropics,  such  as  the  Soutliern  coasts 
of  China,  Molucca  Islands,  Otaheite,  &c.  In  Ja- 
maica the  galega  toxicaria  is  employed  for  intoxicat- 
ing fish*  In  the  South  Sea  I^ands  the  lepidium 
piscidium  is  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

^ur  present  article  is  the  iuha  haccifcra  of  Rum- 
phitls.  Orphila  places  the  fruit  of  it  amongst  his 
Poisons  ;  and,  in  his  work§,  tells  us,  that  Monsieur 
GtmpU  has  given  to  the  Society  of  Medicine  of 
Paris  seme  interesting  facts,  proving  that  *it  is  not 

•  # 

*  See  Htstoria  Rei  HeriNuriae  Sprengel,  torn.  i.  p.  271* 
f  See  his  iTraTels/vol.  n.  p.S61. 

X  The  Barringtonhi  speciosa,  I  have  been  told,  but  from  some- 
what doubtful  authority,  grows  on  Ceylon,  and  is  there  called 
kadoi.  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  mentioaed  in  Mr.  Moon's  Catalogue 
of  Ceylon  Plants. 

f  Ne  Th^  dM  Poisons,  voLii*  part  ii.  p.S8. 
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only  a  poison  for  fiysl^,  but  for  otber  animals  ;  he  sup. 
poses  it  to  act  camphor*  Nay,  Marcet*  infbsmii 
Ufl^  tbflt  ijit  is  a  poisoa  for  even  vc^tafal^  wibstano^ 
themselves. 

Fourteen  species  of  raenispermum  are  growing  if\ 
the  Honourable  Company's  garden  at  Calcutta,  eight 
of  which  are  natives  of  India.  The  species  verruco' 
4wn  (RokIk),  a  native  of  Sumatn^  waa  introduced 
by  Captain  Wxigbt^  and  is  the  jnUra^mlU,  oif' 
Malays.  The  men*  triandrum,  a  native  of  tb9 
Malay  Islands,  was  introduced  by  Mr.  C.  Smith,  iiji 
1797.  See  HoTtus  Bengalensis  (p.  7^.).  The  leaves 
of  the  ^eciea  bfucmitdm  (Koxb.),  when,  ag\^^d  1,1^ 
urater^  render  it  mucili^ginous. 

CXXIL 

KALLI  oravrrovrT  (Tarn,)    LunkO'Shij  (Beng.) 

9a9i-hiHeanh  (Coch.  Chin.)   ARft  Hedg^^  or 

Tree  S^^rge. 

£upi|oaBi>  TiAUCAW  (l4Ai)i 

CL  and  Ord«  Dodecandna  Ti^jynci*  Ord. 
Tricoccss.  MaMmucke  Wf^fimjkk  (Nopi,  Tny« 
WiBd-> 

The  Hindoo  practitioners  use  the  fresli  acrid  juic^ 
of  this  plant  as  a  vesicatory.  By  Rheede's  Horius 
Malabiffici/af  it  appean^  that  a  depgction  of  the 

^  II  appeart,  by  Marcet*t  exceUeat  Memoir  on  the  Action  of 

SPoisons  on  Vegetable  Substances,  that  a  solution  prepared  with 
•an  extract  made  with  the  seeds  of  the  mcnispcrmum  cocculus 
killed  a  bean  plant  in  twenty-four  hours.    See  Journal  of  $cienc<^ 
Literature,  and  the  Artp,  ^^o.  xxxix.  p.  194. 
t  See  Hort.  Mai.  part  ii.  p.  8(3. 
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tender  branches  is  given  in  certain  cases  of*  colic, 
and  that  the  milky  juice  of  them  mixed  with  a  little 
butter^  is  prescribed  as  a  purge  on  the  Malabar  coasts 
where  the  plant  is  called  tiru  calU.  It  is  the  ossifraga 
lactea  of  Rumphius,  Amb.  vii.  p.  62.  t.  29.  Rlieede 
supposes  the  virtues  of  this  species  of  euphorbia  to 
resemble  those  of  the  shadraycully  (euphorbia  anti- 
quorum).  I  see»  by  Dr.  Horsfield's  Account  of  the 
Medicinal  Plants  of  Java,  that  the  Javanese  also  use 
the  kalUf  which  they  call  ka^oo-oorb,  as  a  vesica- 
tory. The  French  term  the  plant  eiiphorbe  antive- 
nerien.  Vireyt,  in  speaking  of  it,  says,  "  Guerit 
ires  bien  ^affection  venerienne;  il  est  aussi  purgative 
et  vomative.'*  Loureiro  notices  the  caustic  nature 
of  our  article :  Ocnlos  si  tangat  ezcaecaf  Flon 
Cochin-Chin.  vol.  i.  p.  299. 

The  essentials  of  the  genus  are,  "  Cor,  4  ;  s.  5-pe- 
tala,  caiyci  insideosj  caL  1-phyllus,  ventricosus^ 
caps,  d-cocca''  (Spec.  Plant  Willd.  vol.  ii.  p.  881.). 

The  species  in  question  rises  to  the  height  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  or  more,  with  numerous 
slender  branches,  smooth,  and  of  a  bright  green 
colour,  having  a  very  few,  most  minute  leaves  at  the 
extremity,  which  soon  fall  off;  as  the  plant  grows 
older  the  stalks  become  stronger  and  less  succulent, 
especially  towards  the  bottom,  where  they  turn  to  s 
brown  colour,  and  become  a  little  woody.  Forskahl, 
in  his  Description  of  Arabian  Plants,  mentions  the 
kalh  under  the  name  of  j^a.  It  is  employed  by  the 
Hindoos  in  the  arts,  also  for  making  hedges  round 
their  gardens,  and  as  manure  \  it  is  smgular,  that^ 

*  Butter,  HamOton  found  given  with  honey,  as  a  remedy  fix 

'coughs  in  Barar.   It  is  hait/ang  in  Sanscrit,  and  makkham  in  Hin- 
doostanee.    Ghee  is  habi  in  Sanscrit,  and  ehiy'm  Hind.  MSS. 
t  See  his  "  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Meiucameos/'  p.  299.  . 
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notwithstanding  the  peculiar  acrimony  of  the  jurce, 
goats  eat  the  plant  with  impunity.  For  further  par- 
ticulars respecdog  the  eufiwr.  tkic  see  other  parts 
«f  this  woik. 

'  No  less  than  tweBtjr-one  species  of  euphorbia  are 

growing  in  the  Honourable  Company's  botanical 
garden  of  Calcutta.  The  sessiflora  (lloxb.)  was  in- 
troduced from  Pegu  by  Mr.  F.  Carey,  in  1808  j 
the  hjfbema  and  macuUUOf  by  W.  Hamilton,  Esq. 
See  Hortus  Bragaiensisi  p.  S5.  See  article  ElekuUh 
in  this  Chapter. 


CXXIIL 

KALICHIKAI  ^ovTs^GPcF^n-Lu  (Tam.)  Gud^ 
gega  \S:^  (Duk.)  Getsakma  (TeL)  OU-cal^i 
(Hind.)  also  Natacararya  (Hind.)  Klkfd  (Javan.) 
Wcel'knmburu  (Cyng.)  Koobayratchie  also  Pra» 
ickya  (Sans.)  also  CaUimaraca  (Sans.)  Gr^  Bondue 
Nui. 

GUILANOINA  BONDUCELLA  (Lin.)» 

CI.  and  Ord.  Decandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  OrA 
Lomentaoese.  Zw^itachUche  GuUandine  (Nom»Triv» 
WiUd.> 

The  kernels  of  the  ash-coloured  nuts  of  this 

species  of  guilaiidifia  are  very  bitter,  but  not  un* 
pleasant  to  the  taste ;  they  are  supposed,  by  the 
native  practitioners,  to  possess  powerful  tonic  virtues, 
and  are  prescribed  in  cases  of  intermittent  fevef, 
in  conjunction  with  some  powdered  spice»  with  the 
happiest  effects.  When  pounded  small^  and  mixed 
with  castor-oil,  they  ibrm  a  valuable  external  apf  U- 
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e&tiokt  in  incipient  hydrocele.  The  dose  of  the  ker- 
nels is  commonly  half  of  a  kernel  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours  in  divided  doses,  but  the  medicine 
may  be  given  in  greater  quantities.  At  Amboyna 
fte  aeedi  are  eonsiilered  as  afitbdmintic^  and  the 
tfoot  is  a  good  tonic  in  dyspeptic  eomplaiiits.* 

The  following  is  the  essential  character  of  the 
genus:  CaL  one-leaved,  salver-shaped ^  petals  in^ 
serted  into  the  neck  of  the  calyx,  nearly  equals 
Mied  ve$9el  a  legume,'' 

Our  present  article  is  a  weakly  plants  which  fre* 
quently  rises  amongst  neighbouring  bushes,  if  it  finds 
due  support.  The  stalk  and  branches  are  full  of 
thorns  that  arch  backwards ;  the  pinnas  are  oblong- 
ovatet  with  double  prickles  at  the  leaflets;  and  in 
diese  two  last  particulars  it  seems  chiefly  to  dififer 
from  the  gmkmdina  bonduci,  which  has  (according 
to  Lamarck)  pinnas  simply  ovate,  and  only  solitary 
prickles  at  the  leaflets ;  but  there  is  also  this  differ* 
&kce  in  the  plantsii  the  colour  <^  the  nut  of  our 
article  is  gT*et/y  whilst  that  of  the  other  is  ^eUonff 
finely  variegated  with  annular  saffron-coloured  zones. 
In  India  the  nuts  are  worn  as  beads,  and  the  boys 
use  them  as  marbles.  The  tree  is  the  caretti  of 
Rheede,  Mai.  ii^  p.dd.  t.  HfS*  ^  and  the  calH  caUi  of 
the  M alays^  Rumpbiua  says,  that  at  Amboyna  Ae 
seeds  are  considered  as  of  a  binding  quality,  and 
that  the  inhabitants  are  in  the  habit  of  eating  them, 
from  a  notion  that  they  will  make  them  hardy) 

4 

*  Since  writing  tilt  sboTe,  an  able  medieal  piactittoiiery 

Dr.  Sherwood,  informs  mc,  that  he  found  tlie  leaves  a  valuable 
discutient  in  cases  of  hernia  htmoralut  fried  with  a  little  castor- 
oil. 

\  Called  in  Cjrngalese  aAX.v*WAWVL  jbtita,  and  in  Hindoos 
staoie  lofaiL 
%  See  Eumplb  Mdbi  tm*y.  p.M 
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and  invulnerable  in  war.  We  shall  say  more  of 
tbe  guUandioa  boaducella  ia  another  ]^sat  of  thi^ 

The  plant  is  growing  in  the  botanicid  garden  of 
Calcutta.  It  is  the  nam-sie^ai^  of  the  Cochin- 
Chinese,  by  whom  the  leaves  are  considered  as 
deobstruent  and  emmenagogue ;  the  root  asthngent ; 
stills  emetic  $  and  the  oU  obtained  from  them  use^ 
extemaUjr»  in  cbnvukions  and  palsy.  See  Hon 
Gochin«Chin.  vol.  i.  p.  S65. 

CXXIV. 

KAMADU  (Malay>  Great  Nettk. 

U&TicA  Ubekb  (Ger.). 

The  broad  leaf  of  this  plant,  Mr.  Crawfurd  tells 
U8|  in  his  History  of  the  Indian  Archipdago^  vol.  L 
p*  467«»  is  a  powerful  stimulant,  the  least  toucJi  of  it 
producing  great  irritadon  and  pain.  It  is  of  the  Class 

and  Order  Moncecia  Tetrandria,  and  Nat  Ord.  Ur- 
ticas  (Juss.). 


CXXV. 

KAMBODSHA  (Javanese).    Bkmt^eaued  Ptu^ 
merku   Hoa^ktng  (Coch.  Chin.). 

Flumbka  Obtusa  (Lin.)- 

CI.  and  Ord.  Pentandria  Monogynia.    Nat  Ord.  ' 
Contortce.    StumgfOlattrige  Flumierie  (Nom.  Triv. 
WilJd.). 

This  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Horsfield, 
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who  telJs  US,  in  his  Account  of  the  Medicinal  Plants 
of  Java,  that  it  is  used  as  a  catliartic  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  island;  it  is  the  root  of  the  plant 
that  is  used.* 

The  essential  character  of  this  genus  is,  Con- 
toTtsLyfollicukB  %  reflexi;  icmma  membianae  proprise 
inserta." 

Our  article  is  described  by  Loureiro,  in  his  Flora 
Cochinensis,  as  a  large  thick  tree,  with  an  ash-o^oured 
smooth  millcy  bark,  and  twisting  branches;  kanifes 
large,  quite  entire,  flat,  smooth ;  powers,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  the  corollas j  sweet-smelling,  white, 
mixed  on  the  outside  with  red,  and  in  the  inside  with 
yellow.  Plumier  found  it  in  South  America,  and  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  native  also  of  Amboyna,  China, 
and  Cochin-China,  as  well  as  Java.  There  would 
appear,  from  what  Miller  says,  to  be  some  doubt 
whether  it  is  the  Jios  convoliUus  of  Rumphius,  Amb. 
iv.  p.  85.  t*  38 ;  indeed,  Willdenow  himself  does 
not  say  it  is,  with  much  confidence.  Ail  the  species 
of  this  genus  are  characterized  by  containing  more 
or  less  of  a  milky  juice.  The  P.  acuminata  is  a 
native  of  India ;  its  Bengalese  name  gobur  champa. 
Our  article  is  distinguished  from  the  others  by  having 
leaves  lanceolatis  peteolatis  obtusis."  Spec.  Plant. 
WiUd.  torn.  L  p.  1243. 

. .  *  Moon,  in  hii  Catalogue  of  ^  Cevloa  Plants,  notices  but  one 

species  of  Plumeria  as  growing  in  that  itlancl,  the  P.  acuminata, 
which  has  got  the  Cyngalese  names  of  alariyaand  icaneru.  See 
Cat.  p.  20.»  also  Eumph.  (Amb*  iv.  t.  S8.) 
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CXXVl. 

KARAWAY  PILLAY  (Tarn.)  Karay  paak 
S\^J  (Duk.)  Karrivaympakao  (TeL)  Kristna 
nimbao  (Sans.)    Leqf  qf  the  Bergera  of  Komig, 

B£BG£BA  K(£NIOII  (Koxb.)* 

This  is  the  leaf*  of  a  very  lofty  and  leafy  tree,  of 
the  class  and  order  Decandria  Pentagynia.   The  Hin* 

doos  consider  the  leaves  as  stomachic ;  and  tonic  an 
infusion  of  them  toasted,  stops  vomiting  j  the  bark  t 
and  root  are  used  internally  as  stimuli* 

CXXVII. 

KARKAKARTAN  VAYR  wrrweyTM—nrcOT 

Q(y\j&  (Tarn.)  NiiUa-ghentana  vayroo  (Tel.)  JCn- 
lizer  H  kejurr  ^  j^J^^  (Duk.)  Katarodu 

(Cyng.)  Neela^henekuniee  (^^9JxL)  Wmgeddtteoed 
CXtoria  Roof. 

Clitoria  Ternatea  (Lin.) 

CI.  and  Ord.  Diadelphia  Decandria.  Nat  Ord. 
Papilionacese.  •  Molukkische  GUorisbkane  (Nom* 
Triv.  WiUd,). 

The  sweetish  tasted,  yet  somewhat  warm,  white, 

*  The  green  Icftvet  ire  used  raw  in  dyientery ;  thev  are  alio 
nuch  employed  by  the  Hindoos  to  season  their  food  with.  More 
will  be  said  of  this  most  useful  tree  in  another  part  of  this  work, 
though  I  may  here  add,  that  the  leaves  arc  alternate,  petioled,  un- 
eaually  pinnated,  about  two  inches  long  and  half  as  broad,  and, 
when  itiDbed,  have  a  singular,  as  it  were,  burnt  smell  and  warmish 
ttfte. 

f  See  Roxhurgh'a  Cor.  Plants,  voLii.  p»7* 
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root  of  the  cUtoria  tematea  as  it  appears  in  the  In* 
dian  bazars,  is  about  the  thickness  of  two  quills,  and 
is  given  in  substance  ground  into  powder  in  croup 
cases  %  it  sickens  and  sometimes  vomits ;  the  dose  is 
about  half  a  pagoda  weight  for  a  child  of  two  or 
three  years  old. 

Of  the  essential  character,  Willdenow  says,  "Cor, 
supinata  ;  vexillo  maximo  patente  alas  obumbrante*" 
Spec«  Plant  torn.  iii.  p.  1068. 

The  species  in  question  is  noticed  by  Rumph. 
( Amb.  V.  31.),  and  is  a  shrub  which  commonly  rises 
to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  with  twining  branches; 
leaves  quinato-pinnate,  and  peduncles  axillary  and 
uniflorous.  There  are  two  varieties  of  this  species, 
the  one  with  white,  the  other  blue  flowers;  the 
latter  is  the  article  now  under  consideration^  and  is 
the  nil-katarodu  of  the  Cyngalese.  The  corolla  is 
a  blue  dye,  but  not  permanent.  The  legume  is 
narrow,  and  about  the  length  of  the  finger,  the  seeds 
solitary*  ftom,  seven  to  eight  in  number,  and  of  an 
ovate  kidney  form.  The  plant  is  common  in  Cochin* 
China  there  termed  cay-dau-hiec^  also  in  the  woods 
of  Malabar,  and  there  called  shlonga-Jni^'^pi ;  it  is 
too  a  native  of  Cochin-China  and  the  Molucca  IslandSf 
especially  Temaie^  hence  the  specific  name  was 
given  to  it  by  Toumefort 

Lunan,  in  his  Hortus  Jamaicensis,  informs  us  (voL 
L  p.  102.),  that  tliis  species  of  clitoria  is  indigenous 
in  Jamaica.  Five  species  of  clitoria  grow  in  the 
botanical  garden  of  Calcutta ;  our  article  which  is 
indigenoua  in  Indii^  is  called  in  Bengalese  ufungi$tu 

*  The  Cochin-Chinese  use  the  flowers  as  a  blue  dje»  but  do  not 
ind  it  laating.   Flor.  Coohia-Cbio.  vol.  iL  p.  45i» 
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KARPOOGA  ARISEE  (Tam.)  Bapungie  (Tel.) 
BaxixJian  (^^^l>  {Duk.')  Vakoochie  (S&m,)  Hazel- 
nut4eiwed  Fsoralea,  Seed  qfi 

PSORALEA  CORTLIFOLIA  (LId.). 

CL  and  Ord.  Diadeipbia  Decandria.  Nat.  Ord. 
Pi^ilkmaoese. 

This  is  a  dark  brown  coloured  seed,  abotxt  the  size 
of  a  large  pin's  head,  and  somewhat  ovatshaped  ;  it 

has  an  aromatic  yet  unctuous  taste,  and  a  certain 
degree  of  bitterness*  The  native  practitioners  con- 
sider it  as  stomachic  and  deobstruent,  and  prescribe 
it  in  cases  of  lepra,  and  other  inveterate  cutaneous 
affections. 

Of  the  essential  character,  Willdenow  says,  "  Cal. 
longitudine  leguminis ;  stamina  diadelphia ;  legumen 
moDospertnuniy  stibrostratutn  evalve/'  Spec.  Plant, 
torn.  iii.  p.  ld4S. 

The  species  in  question  is  an  annual  plant,  seldom 
rising  higher  tlian  three  feet ;  and  common  in  South- 
ern India.  It  has  at  each  joint  one  leaf  about  two 
inches  long,  and  one  and  a  half  broad,  the  flowers  are 
of  a  pate  flesh  colour,  and  are  produced  on  long,  slen- 
der, axillary  peduncles.*  It  may  be  distinguished  from 
all  the  other  species  ;  "  foliis  simplicibus  ovatis,  sub- 
den  tatis:  spicis  ovatis."  t    See  Burm.  Ind.  t.49.  f*^« 

There  are  three  species  of  psoralea  growing  in  the 
botanical.garden  of  Calcutta :  our  article  is  called  in 

^SseMUlM-. 

t8ptc.»Plaiit.Willd,  torn.  iii.  p.  1851. 
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Bengalese  and  Hindoostanic  hakooch.  See  Hortus 
Bengalensis,  p.  58.  Our  article,  by  Moon's  account, 
(Cat  p.  55,\  grows  on  Ceylon*  and  ia  noticed  by 
Biinnan*  Ind.  t.  49.  £  9. 


CXXIX. 

KAROO  VELUM  PUTTAY  ^(tjGoyjjvld-'L- 
C(3)i_  (Tam.)  NuUatooma  puitay  (TeL)  Ka&ke" 
ktrkechawl  ^  JLT  (Duk.)  Cushercum- 

ghylm  assad  (Arab.)   Bark  qf  the  Acacia  Arabka. 

Acacia  Arabica  (Willd.). 

Polygamia  Monoecia.  Nat.  Ord.  Lomentaceas. 
Arabische  Acack  (Nona.  Triv.  Willd.). 

This  bark  is  considered  by  the  native  doctors  as  a 
powerfiil  tonic,  and  an  infbsion  of  it  prescribed  in 
cases  requiring  medicines  of  this  description,  in  the 
quantity  of  about  three  or  four  ounces  twice  daily  ; 
it  is  supposed  to  be  particularly  indicated  in  the  ex- 
treme languor  and  sinking  consequent  of  the  bites 
of  certain  snakes,  which  are  sometimes  accompanied 
with  spitting  of  blood  and  voiding  it  by  urine.  A 
strong  decoction  of*  it,  the  Vytiam  order  as  a  wash  for 
foul  ulcers  \  and  the  fine  powder  of  it  mixed  with  gin- 
gilie  oily  they  recommend  as  a  valuable  external  ap- 
plication in  cancerous  affections.  The  gum  *  karoO' 
velum  pisin  (Tam.),  is  substituted  occasionally  for  the 

•  We  are  told  by  Roxburgh,  in  his  Corom.  Plants,  vol.  ii.  p.  26., 
that  the  natives  mix  this  gun  with  the  seeds  of  the  sesamum  ori- 
cfiliil€»  left  after  the  oil  it  ezprened,  and  use  it  as  food ;  and  alto, 
tluit  a  decoction  of  the  podf  are  used  as  a  subatitate  for  that  of 
the  aeedi  of  the  mimoaa  a^KMiaiia  for  wathing. 
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real  gum  Arabic,  all  over  India,  particularly  in  Ben- 
gal (See  article  gum  Arab,  in  vol.  i.  p.  160.). 

0£  the  enential  character  of  the  genus,  Willde- 
now  says, 

Hermaph.  CaL  5-dentatus;  cor.  5-iida,  vd  5- 
petala;  stam.  4-100;  pist,  1  ;  legumen  bivalve. 

"  Masculi.  CaL  5.dentatus  j  cor.  5-fida,  seu  5. 
petala ;  stam.  4-100.   Spec*  Plant,  torn.  iv.  p.  1049* 

The  species  in  question  is  a  large  and  most  usefiil 
tree,  common  in  the  woods  on  the  Coromandel  coast, 
and  well  described  by  Roxburgh,  in  his  Corom. 
Plants  (vol.  ii.  p.  2(5.)  j  it  is  the  mimosa  Arabica  of 
Lamarck,  (Encyd.  i.  p.l90 ;  of  the  cl.  and  ord* 
Polygama  Manoecia^  and  nat.  ord.  LomerUaceas ; 
the  trivial  name  given  to  it  by  Willdenow  is  Ara» 
bische  Acacie,  It  has  several  names  in  Sanscrit; 
the  three  most  common  are  krislna/i  cadira,  babura 
and  arimada ;  in  Bengal  the  tree  is  called  babul 
f  Hind.)  For  the  uses  of  the  wood,  flowers,  and 
bark  in  the  arts,  the  reader  is  referred  to  other  parts 
of  this  work. 

The  following  distinguishing  character  of  the 
species  differs  from  WiUdenow's  in  some  particulars; 

Spines  in  pairs ;  lea^  trijugate  and  quadrijugate  \Jb» 
Uatians  multijugate  ;^/ir6/ir^  linear,  acute,  contiguous; 
petioles  pubescent,  with  a  gland  below  the  foliations ; 
legumina  moniliform,  compressed,  tomentose.**  • 

It  would  appear,  by  Moon's  Catalogue  of  Ceylon 
Plants,  that  the  acada^  vera  or  Egyptian  thorn,  was 
growing  on  Ceylon,  and  there  called  in  Cyngalese 
katieandaru  ;  so  we  must  conclude,  that  the  real  gum 
Arabic  may  there  be  procured  (See  Catalogue  of 
Ceylon  Plants,  p.  730* 

^  See  Stokes's  Botanical  Materia  Medica,  vol.iii.  pp.  17Q>  171. 
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K  ARPOOR  A  WULLI E  UTAo^o-cyua^rrosrr 
(Tarn.)  KuruwehloOf  or  KarpoortcwuUie  (Tel.) 
iS^i/dAr^  ptmgih'ie  ifj*^.  ^^Ym  (Duk.)  VUrdefra- 
sioon  (Arab.)  Waluka  (Sans.)  Thick-leaved  La- 
vender. 

Lavendula  Carnosa  (Lin.}. 

Q.  and  Ord.  Did3mamia  Oymnospermia.  Nat. 

Ord.  Verticillatai.  Dick4aUriger  Lavendel  (Norn. 
Triv.  Willd.). 

The  iresh  juice  squeezed  from  the  leaves  of  this 
biennial  planl^  mixed  with  pounded  sugarcandy, 
ihe  native  practitioners  prescribe  in  cases  of  cy- 
nanche ;  they  also  prepare  with  it,  in  conjunction 
with  tlie  juices  of  other  herbs  and  gingilie  oil,  a  cool- 
ing liniment  for  the  head.  The  plant  has  nearly  the 
same  character  in  taste  and  smell  with  others  of  the 
genus ;  the  essentials  of  which  genus  are,  according 
to  Willdenow,  **CaL  ovatus,  subdentatus,  bractea 
suffultus  'y  cor,  resupinata ;  stamina  intra  tubum." 
Spec.  Plant,  torn.  iii.  p.  60. 

Koenig  found  the  plant  in  question  growing  in 
rocky  places  near  Sadras ;  and  Rheede  ^  in  sandy 
situatiotts  in  Malabar;  where  it  is  called  hahhkurka\ 
the  stems  are  quadrangular,  with  the  angles  rounded, 
scarcely  pubescent  j  leaves  veined,  very  finely  pub- 
escent, deciduous  in  the  time  of  flowerings  on  pe^ 
tioles»  the  length  of  the  leaves ;  they  are  ovate,  cor- 
date, serrate,  fleshy ;  spikes  four  cornered  \  calyxes ' 

*  See  Rheede^  Mal.x.  p.  179.  t.90. 
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recurved.  Dr.  Heyne,  in  liis  **  Tracts  Historical 
and  Statistical  on  India  inlbrms  U8»  that  the  San- 
scrit name  of  this  plant  is  Wafukot  and  that  the 
Telingoos  of  Mysore  call  it  hirttwehltt,  but  he  says, 
that  he  had  not  well  exauiiued  it.  It  is  the  gal'kap' 
pra-walli  of  the  Cyngalese* 

The  Tamool  name  karpoorceamlUe  is  also  bestowed 
on  the  common  borage  (borago  officinalis),  which  is 
cultivated  by  Europeans  in  their  gardens,  chiefly  for 
throwing  into  country  beer,  to  give  it  a  pleasant 
flavour. 

Our  article  and  the  species  spica  grow  in  Ceylon; 
see  Moon's  Catalogue  of  Ceylon  Plants^  p.  44. 


CXXXL 

KARRUWA  PUTTAY  KB^<s\jrr\^m\^iS2>i^ 
(Tam.)  Cinnamon* 

Laurus  Cinnahomum  (Lin.). 

This  is  much  used  in  medicine  by  the  Hindoos,  as 
noticed  akeady,  in  the  first  volume,  under  the  article 
Onnamon*  The  Arabians  of  Egypt  hold  it  almost  in 
veneration,  and  call  it  Ai^S,  distinguishing  it 

from  the  cassia  lignea,  which  they  term  *asxL«. 

CXXXII. 

KATSJULA  KELENGU  (Tam.)  Chundra 
moola  (Beng.)    HUmiM  (Beng.)    also  Ckundr4h 

«  Sm  the  work,  p.isa 
VOL.  II.  i« 
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moola  (Beng.)  Thkn-lien  (Cochin-China).  Chundra 
mooUka  (Sans.). 

KfiMPPBRiA  Galanoa  (Lin*). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Monandria  Monogynia.   Nat  Ord. 

Scitamineai.  Sitzende  Kamgferie  (Nom.  Triv. 
WUld.). 

The  species  *  in  question  is  a  native  of  the  Ma- 
labar coast,  and  also  of  the  mountains  near  Chitta- 
gong.    It  has  leaves  sessile,  round,  ovate^  cordate ; 

the  root  is  biennial,  tuberous,  with  fleshy  fibres  ;  no 
stem.  The  roots  have  a  pleasant  fragrant  sine II,  and 
warm,  bitterish,  aromatic  taste ;  and  are  used  me- 
dicinally, and  as  a  perfume,  by  the  Hindoos. 


CXXXIIL 

KAUNDUM  e?n-/3^LO  (Tarn.)   Ch^k  puttir 

JU^f  (Hind,  and  Duk.)  Magnet^  or  Mafj^netic 
Iron  Stone  (Kirwin).  Htizere  mknates  kauntum 
(TeL  also  Sans.). 

The  Vytians  suppose  this  stone  to  possess  tonic  and 
deobstruent  qualities ;  and  prescribe  the  powder  of 
it,  in  conjunction  witli  aromatics  and  sulphui*,  in 
cases  of  consumption  and  dropsy.  The  dose  a  gold 
fimam  weight  of  the  powder  twice  daily,  that  is, 
about  five  grains. 

* 

*  See  Flora  Indica,  vol.  i.  pp.  14, 15.  Besides  our  article,  four 
other  species  of  this  genua  grow  in  the  botanical  garden  of  Cal- 
cutta. The  specius  in  question  is  cultivated  in  Ceylon,  and  is 
there  called  in  Cingalese  hinguru-pii^ali.  (Moon,  p.  2.) ;  see  also 
Rheede>  Mai.  (n.  t.  41.)  The  species  rotundst  the  Uyogalete  call 
iOM^kenda,   Moon,  (p.  2.) ;  see  also  Rheedti  Mid.  (ii.  1. 9.) 

f  Also  called  in  Tamool  oatU  kamidmu 
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I  have  already  noticed,  under  the  head  of  iron, 
that  the  magnetic  iron-stone  was  discovered  in  My- 
sore by  Captain  Arthur.  I  believe  in  general  he 
found  it  of  an  iron  black  colour,  indining  to 
grey.  I  am  not  aware,  that  any  of  it  has  as  yet 
been  analysed.  Dr.  Jameson  *  informs  us,  that  Dr. 
Thompson  analysed  a  specimen  of  this  ore,  which 
was  brought  from  Greenland,  and  which  was  found 
to  contain  besides  the  iron,  a  small  portion  of  tita^ 
nium.  The  author  just  quoted  observes,  that  when 
pure,  magnetic  iron-stone  ore  affords  excellent  bar- 
iron,  but  indifierent  cast-iron ;  and  as  it  is  easily 
fusible,  requires  but  little  flux.  It  is  some- 
times intermixed  with  copper  or  iron  pyrites ;  such 
afibrds  a  red-shot  iron,  sulphur  never  failing  to 
deteriorate  iron ;  but  careful  roasting  diiuinishes 
the  bad  effects  of  the  sulphur.  In  addition  to 
the  different  places  in  which  the  magnetic  iron- 
stone occurs,  it  may  be  added,  that  it  is  found  in 
Ava,  and  in  Armenia,  f 


CXXXIV. 

KHAWAN-PICAN  (Siam.> 

This  is  a  root  which  Dr.  Finlayson  found  in  Siam, 
and  which,  he  was  informed,  possessed  aperient,  ex- 
pectorant, and  resolvent  qualities. 

*  See  Jameson's  Mineralogy,  vol.  lii.  p.  227. 
t  See  Macdonaid  Kinneir's  Geographical  Memoir  of  Ftersi% 
p.  819. 
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CXXXV. 

KHA-PHAIM  (SiainO. 

Name  of  a  root  which  Dr.  Finlayson  found  in 
SiaiDy  and  which  he  was  informed  was  administered 

in  decoction  in  lumbago,  in  conjunction  with  car- 
damoms* 

CXXXVI. 

KHUZ  NIBIL  ALFIE  (Arab.> 

Kfniz  nihil  aJfiey  is  the  name  of  a  root  common 
in  several  pai'ts  of  Arabia,  and  which  the  natives  of 
that  country  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  in  cases  of 
colic  (see  Forskahl's  Materia  Med.  Kahirina).  What 
it  is,  may  be  desirable  to  know. 

CXXXVII. 

KHURISH  CHURIN  ^  Jl/  (Hmd.)  Bar* 

badoes  Flouxr  fence. 

PoiNCIANA  PULCHERRIMA  (Lin«)« 

This  is  the  Uiudoostanie  name  of  a  medicinal 
planty  in  great  repute,  I  understand,  in  the  upper 
provinces  of  Hindoostan,  and  which  is  known  to  be . 

the  poinciana  pulcherrma  (Lin.),  a  genus  now  re- 
moved to  the  genus  ccesalpinia  by  Swartz  j  what  are 
its  particular  properties,  I  know  not  ^  I  merely  give 
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it  a  place  here,  that  it  may  become  subject  to  future 
inquiry.  Browne,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Jamaica, 
says,  diat  all  parts  of  the  plant  are  poweriuUy  emme- 
nagogue  (Hort  Jamaicensis,  vol.  ii.  p.  51-52.). 

The  essential  character  of  the  genus,  is  **  Col,  five* 
parted,  the  lowest  segment  longer,  and  slightly  arch- 
ed ;  stam.  woolly  at  the  base ;  petals  5  ;  legume 
compressed."  The  class  and  order  are,  Decaadrla 
Monogynia,  and  Nat  Ord.  Lomentacese. 

The  species  in  question  is  a  most  beautiful  tree, 
which  commonly  rises  to  about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet 
high,  with  leaves  doubly  pinnate,  and  leajlcls  oblong- 
oval,  emargin  ate;  they  and  the ca/^o:^^ smooth;  corymbs 
simple ;  petals  fringed ;  stamens  very  long.  It  would 
appear  to  be  a  native  of  both  the  Indies ;  it  is  the 
hoa-pkung  of  the  Cochin-Chinese :  on  the  Malabar 
coast  it  is  called  tsietti  mandaru  ;  in  Ceylon,  its  com- 
mon name  is  monara^mal ;  and  irom  its  extreme  * 
beauty,  Burroaont  gave  it  the  appellation  of  crista 
pavanis^flore  eleganiissimo  variegato**  The  French  in 
the  West  Indies  call  it Jleur  de  paradts.  The  flowers 
come  out  in  loose  spikes  at  the  extremity  of  the 
branches;  the  petals,  which  have  an  agreeable  odour, 
are  beautifully  variegated  with  a  deep  red  or  orange- 
colour,  yellow,  and  some  spots  of  green.  Our  article 
with  another  species,  the  poinciana  elata,  grows  in  the 
botanical  garden  of  Calcutta,  introduced  in  J  792 
and  1799  f  the  last  time  by  Dr.  Berry.  Moon 
has  two  distinct  varieties,  the  ratu  and  kaha,  or 
red  and  yeUow  (Cat  p.  34.). 

•  Rheedc,  iVfal.  v.,       p.  1.  1. 1. 
f  See  his  Tbesaiinii  Zeylonicus,  79l 
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CXXXVIII. 

KEBIR      (Pers.)  Capers. 

Capparis  Spinosa  (Lin.). 

CI.  antl  Old.  Polyandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Capparides,  Jiiss. 

Capers  do  not  grow  in  India :  they  are  well  known 
to  be  the  flower-buds  of  the  bush,  and  make  an  ex- 
cellent pickle.  The  root  of  the  plant  is  a  medicine 
amongst  the  Arabs,  who  get  it  from  the  Levant :  the 
Persians  call  it^^^xj,  the  Arabians J^^L  They 
consider  it  as  having  virtues,  applied  externally  to 
malignant  ulcers.  Of  the  same  root,  I  perceive 
Avicenna  says,  attenuat,  purgat  aperit''  See 
Canon.  Med.  lib*  ii«  tract  ii.  p.  169* 

CXXXIX. 

KILANELLY  ery^n-Cr^^Tv^rvS'  (Tarn.)  Sada^ 
Iiazar-muni  (Beng,^  Ncia  oos/iiri/ce/i  (^Vel,)  Booien 
aoanlah  (Duk.)     FUa^wakka  (Cyng.) 

Boovishirum  (Sans.)  also  Airjata  (Sans.)  Annual 
Indian  Phyllanthus. 

Phylanxuus  NiRUAi  (Lin.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Monoecia  Monadelphia.   Nat  Ord. 

Tricoccffi.    Weisser  Phyllanthus  (Norn.  Triv.  Willd.). 

The  white  root,  small  bitter  leaves,  and  tender 
shoots,  of  this  low  growing  plant,  are  all  used  in 
medicine  by  the  Indian  practitioners,  who  consider 
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them  as  deobstruent,  diuretic,  and  healing ;  the  two 
first  are  commonly  j)rescribed  in  powder  or  decoc- 
tion, in  cases  of  an  over-secreted  acrid  bile,  and  in 
jaundice ;  an  infusion  of  the  latter,  together  with 
vendeum*  seed,  is  supposed  to  be  a  valuable  me* 
dicine  in  chronic  dysentery  ;  the  leaves,  from  their 
bitterness,  are  a  good  stomachic  ;  the  dose  of  the 
powder  is  about  a  tea-spoonful  in  any  simple  vehicle. 

Of  the  essential  cliaracter,  Wiildenow  says, 

Masculi.  -  CaL  6-partitus ;  cor*  0  ^  JUament  co* 
lumnare;  anih.S. 

Feminei.  CaL  6-partitus  ;  cor.  0 ;  nect.  margo 
12-angulatus ;  styU  3j  caps,  tricocca  (Jipec.  Plant* 
vol.  iv.  jp.  573.). 

The  species  under  consideration  is  indigenous 
in  India,  and  is  an  erect  annual  plant ;  it  has  a  stalk 
not  more  than  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  with  small 
alternate  elliptic-obtuse  leaves  ;  the  ^flcnvers,  which 
are  on  very  short  peduncles,  are  produced  on  the 
under  side  of  the  leaiveSt  along  the  midrib ;  and  the 
seedSf  when  perfectly  ripe,  are  thrown  from  the  cap- 
sule  with  considerable  force.  The  plant  is  a  native 
of  the  West  Indies  and  Japan,  as  well  as  India. 
On  the  Malabar  coast  it  is  called  kirganelii;  it 
is  the  herba  moaroris  alba  of  Rumph.  Amb.  6. 
p.  41.  1. 17«  f*  !•»  and  the  nemuri  of  the  Japanese. 
Dr.  Horsfield,  in  his  account  of  Javanese  Me- 
dicinal Plants,  informs  us,  that  the  natives  of 
Java  consider  it  as  diuretic,  as  well  as  its  congener, 
pla/llanthiis  urinaria^  a  plant  wliich  is  also  common 
on  the  Malabar  coast,  where  it  is  called  tsieru^kirga' 
neU;  it  is  the  herba  marwis  rubra  of  Rumphius, 

*  Seed  of  the  trigonella  foenum  grsecum. 
t  Kbeed.  Mai.  z.  p.  29.  t.15. 
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and  may  be  found  described  by  Willdenow,  in  vol.  iv. 
p.584»  of  his  Spec.  Plant,  with  even  more  than  )iis 
usual  care. 

Our  article  witli  many  others  of  its  genus,  is  grow- 
ing in  tlie  botanical  garden  at  Calcutta ;  ten  species, 
according  to  Moon,  grow  in  Ceylon  (Cat.  p.  t)5.). 
Effectual  and  useM  diuretics  are  rare  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.    I  perceive,  by  the  "  Vegetable  Materia  • 
Medica  of  the  United  States,"  by  Dr.  Barton,  that 
in  America  a  strong  infusion  of  the  whole  plant 
chimaphilia  umbellaia,  to  the  extent  of  a  pint  in 
the   twenty-four  hours*  is  a  valuable  diuretic  $ 
though,  by  the  experience  that  my  excellent  friend 
Dr.  Somerville  *  had  of  it  in  the  case  of  Sir  James 
Craig,  its  good  effects  were  not  very  lasting.  Dr. 
Marcet  found,  it  would  seem,  striking  efiects  from 
the  use  of  the  extract  in  dropsical  cases*  in  doses 
of  fifteen  grains.* 

ext. 

KILIOORUM  PUTTAY  ^'^^rx^TLo^^L^ 
(Tarn.)  Faiame  lode  ^\S;^Kaiyphul(Hind.) 
Darshishan  (Arab.)   Soogundie  (Sans.)  KiUoorum 
Bark. 

This  is  a  white,  slightly  aromatic,  pleasant-tasted 
bark,  found  in  many  Indian  bazars.    It  is  held  in 

high  estimation  by  the  native  doctors,  for  its  virtues 
as  a  stomacliic,  and  bears  a  strong  resemblance,  in  its 

*  Sec  Dr.  W.  Somcrville's  account  of  the  chimaphilia  umbel- 
lata,  in  the  Mcdicu-Chirurgical  Transactions  of  London,  vol.  v. 
p.S04.    See  alto  Dr.  Barton's  work,  above  tneDtioned,  yoL  i. 
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external  appearance,  to  our  canella  alba ;  but  is  not 
nearly  so  warm  or  pungent.  The  botanical  name 
of  the  tree  from  which  it  is  obtained  has  not,  I  be* 
Heve,  been  as  yet  ascertained.  General  Hardwick  * 
saw  the  katyphul  growing  amongst  the  mountains, 
betwixt  Sirhiagiir  and  Iliirdwary  and  places  it  in  the 
class  cryptogamia,  and  order  Alices ;  the  red  fruit 
of  it,  he  adds,  is  much  esteemed  by  tlie  natives. 
The  roilky  juice  of  the  pkint  is  escharotic^  and  is 
reckoned  as  a  powerful  application  for  removing 
waits,  and  other  excrescences. 

CXLI. 

KIRENDINYAGUM  ^f'rrr3^.^^u^LD  (Tarn.) 
Grendie  taganm  (Sans.)    Whqrljiomered  BueUku 

RuELLiA  Strepens  (Lin.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Didynamia  Angiospermia.  Nat. 
Ord.  Personata:.  RauscJiendie  RueUie  (Nom.  Thv. 
Willd.). 

The  small,  purple*coloured  leaves  of  this  low-grow- 
ing plant  are  sub-acrid,  and  bitterish  to  the  taste ; 

when  bruised  and  mixed  with  castor  oil,  tliey  form  a 
valuable  application  in  cases  of  children's  eruptions 
consequent  of  teething. 

Of  the  essential  character  of  the  genus  we  are 
told,  Col.  5-parted ;  car,  subcampanulate ;  stam. 
approximating  by  pairs  j  caps,  opening  by  elastic 
teeth." 

The  plant  in  question  seldom  rises  more  than  a 
foot  high  I  the  stem  is  four-cornered,  with  two  longi- 

•  See  Atiatic  Researches,  ? d.  vi.  p.S80. 
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tudinal  furrows,  one  on  each  side;  the  joints  are 

three  or  four  inches  asunder,  and,  at  each  there  are 
two  oval  leaves  upon  very  short  footstalks.  Flowers 
axillary,  two  or  three  from  the  same  point,  sitting 
dose  to  the  stalk,  veiy  small,  and,  as  ahready  men- 
tioned, of  a  purple  colour ;  very  fugacious,  opening 
early,  and  gone  by  ten  or  eleyen  of  the  forenoon. 
Its  specific  name  was  given,  from  the  crashing  noise 
which  the  leaves  make  when  handled*  Willdenow 
tells  us,  that  this  species  is  also  a  native  of  Virginia 
and  Carolina.  It  appears  by  Forskahl  to  have  two 
Arabic  names,  kossif  (^aasS  and  ghobar  JuJt,. 

There  is  another  species  •  of  this  genus,  common 
at  Java,  and  there  called  kroknangsi ;  the  natives  of 
that  island  reckon  it  amongst  their  diuretics.  It  is 
the  ruellia  antipoda  of  Lin. ;  Rumphius  bestowed  on 
it  the  name  of  crusta  olke,  and  it  may  be  found  in 
Rhecd,  Mal.y  under  the  name  of  pectianga  pulpanie 
(9.  115.  t.59.).  The  species  tuberosai  is  a  native 
of  Jamaica;  it  is  an  herbaceous  plant,  sometimes 
made  into  an  ointment  by  being  boiled  with  suet. 


CXLII. 

KODIE  PALAY  (Tam.)  Nukchikne  ^3UO 
(Duk.)  Teet-conga  (Uiud.)  Palat/ (Tel)  Madhu- 
malati  (Sans.)   Twining  SwattawJwort. 

ASCLEPIAS  VOLUBILIS  (Liu.). 

♦  It  appears,  hy  the  Hort.  Bcng.,  that  fifteen  species  of  ruellia 
are  growing  in  the  Company's  botanical  garden  at  Calcutta,  almost 
all  of  which  are  natives  of  India.  Our  article,  with  five  other 
species,  grow  in  Ceylon  (Moon's  Catalogue,  p.  46.). 

t  See  Lomb's  Here  Jaoiaioeiisi^  vol.  ii.  p.  198. 
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CI.  and  Ord.  Pentandria  Digynia.  Nat  Ord. 
Contortw.  Rankende  Schwalbenwurz  (Nom.  Triv. 
WiJld.). 

Of  the"  essential  character,  Willdenow  sajrs^  **con. 
torta ;  nect.  5.  ovata  ooncava»  comiculuiiiy  exseren- 

tia."    Spec.  Plant,  torn,  i.  p.  1^(32. 

The  plant  in  question,  which  is  common  in  the 
woods  of  Malabar,  rises  with  a  tall,  twining,  arboreous 
stem,  and  smooth-shming  branches  f  the  kaioes  are 
petioled,  sub-cordate,  veined;  umbels  quite  simple 
on  peduncles,  the  length  of  the  petiole;  Jlowers 
greenish.  The  root  and  tender  stalks  are  supposed 
by  the  Vytians  to  possess  virtues  in  dropsical  cases ; 
they  sicken,  and  excite  expectoration;  though  I 
could  not  obtain  much  information  of  a  certain 
nature  respecting  them ;  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that 
they  operate  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  the 
root  of  the  asclepias  curassavica  ;  which,  according 
to  Browne,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Jamaica,  the 
negroes  use  as  a  vomit  I  have  been  informed,  that 
the  leaves  of  the  asclepias  vohUnUs  are  amongst  those 
which  are  occasionally  eaten  as  greens  by  the  na- 
tives of  Lower  India ;  but  I  am  doubtful  oi'  this, 
considering  the  general  character  of  the  genus.  The 
plant  is  a  native  of  Malabar  and  also  of  Ceylon. 

Thirteen  species  of  asclepias  grow  in  the  botanical 
garden  of  Calcutta.  The  Tellingoo  name  tliere  given 
to  our  article  is  doodi-^Ua  (see  Hortus  BengaieusLa^ 
p.  SO. 
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KODAGA  SALEH  (Tam.)  SulunSjfi  (Cyng.) 
Barm.  Zeyh  t  $•  f.  9.   Creeping  Justicia. 

JusTiciA  Repens  (Lin.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Diantlria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Personatae.    Gestreckte  Justice  (Nom.  Triv.  Wiild.). 

Of  the  essentials  of  the  genus.  Miller  says,  €k>r. 
ringent;  caps,  two-celled,  opening  with  an  elastic 
claw  ;  stam,  with  a  single  anther  from  which,  iiow- 
ever,  Willdcnow's  description  differs  somewhat. 

The  plant  under  consideration  is  an  herbaceotis, 
diffuse^  procumbent  shrub ;  leiwes  subsessile^  lanceo- 
late; spikes  axillary^  terminating,  comprised,  and 
bracies  ovate,  white ;  l<mer  anthers  crescent-shaped. 

Botanists,  such  as  Herman,  Burman,  and  Vahl, 
have  given  diileriug  desciiptions  of  the  justicia  re- 
pens  ;  which  may  be  seen,  on  referring  to  WiUdenoWf 
Spec.  Plant.  voL  L  p.  96,  and  Roxburgh's  excellent 
Flora  Indica,  vol.  i.  p.  183.  Miller  compares  its 
general  appearance  to  that  of  the  hasil  thjme,  thymus 
acinoSf  and  there  is  certainly  also  a  degree  of  re- 
semblance in  the  taste  of  the  leaves';  though  most 
people  compare  the  taste  of  those  of  our  article  to 
that  of  mustard-seed 

The  native  doctors  bruise  the  leaves  fresh,  and 
mix  them  with  castor  oil  j  thereby  ])reparing  an  ap- 
plication for  tinea  capitis.  The  plant  is  growing 
with  many  other  species  in  the  botanical  garden  of 
Calcutta.  It  is  the  mUmayi  of  the  Cyngalese.  See 
Burm.  Zeyl.  7«  t.  3.  f.  2.,  where  it  is  noticed  under 
the  name  of  adliatoda,  spicata  flosculos  ex  ibliolis 
membranaceis  producens. 
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CXLIV. 

KOOLINGIE  Qu>rra>S'w^  (J^rn.)  Surpunkha 
(Beng.)  also  KooUoo  kaoa^Ue  (Tam.)  VaympaUe 
(Tel.)  Gam^pila  (Cyng.)  Poonkhie  (Sans.)  Pur* 
pie  Galega, 

Galega  Purpurea  (Lin.)* 

CL  aod  Ord.  Diadelphia  Decandria.  Nat.  Ord. 
Papilionaceae.  Rothe  Geisraute  (Norn.  Triv.  Willd.). 

Of  the  essential  character,  Wilidenow  says,  **  CaL 
dentibus  subulatis,  suba?qualibus ;  Legumen  striis  ob- 
liquisy  seminibus  ioterjectis.''  Spec^  Flant,  iii.  p.  1239* 

The  loot  of  the  galega  puipuiea  the  native  practi- 
tioners prescribe  in  decoction  in  cases  of  dyspepsia 
and  tympanites.  It  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  seldom 
rises  more  than  two  feet  high,  with  small  pinnated 
leaves,  and  flowers  narrower  than  the  leaves*  and  of 
a  purple  colour,  succeeded  by  slender,  erect,  stifi 
pods  or  l^umes,  of  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches 
long.  .This  plant  has  got  the  trivial  name  of  wild 
indigo,  from  Europeans  in  India  j  it  is  also  a  native 
of  Ceylon,  and  is  called  by  Burman  •  coronilla  ze- 
lanica  herbacea,  Jlore  purpurascente.  The  plant  is 
growing  in  the  botanical  garden  of  Calcutta,  in- 
troduced, it  would  appear,  from  the  Hort.  Bengalen- 
sis,  in  1799.  (See  p.  07.) 

*  Burm.Zeyl.  77.  t.SS. 
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KOLUNG  KOVAY  KALUNG  G^rrossosyr^jG 

^/T^^yu^^^jyKj^^  (Tam.)  Akasagherooda  gttdda 
(Tel)   Rawkus  gudda  *^        (Duk.)  AirMving 

Bryonia  Epxojea  (Rottler) 

CL  and  Ord.  Monoeda  Monadelphia.    Nat  Ord. 

Ciicurbitacea3  Saftige.  Zaujirubc  (Xoni.Triv.Willd.). 

This  root,  as  it  appears  in  the  bazars,  is  of  varying 
thickness  and  length;  in  shape  somewhat  like  an 
English  garden  turnip^  but  more  pointed  at  top  \  it 
has  a  bitterish,  mucilaginous,  subacid  taste^  and  is 
partially  marked  on  the  outside  with  whitish  raised 
circular  rings ;  it  is  chiefly  used  as  an  external  ap- 
plication, in  conjunction  with  siragum  seeds  (cummin 
seed),  onions,  and  castor-oil,  thereby  forming  a  kmd 
of  Ihiiment,  for  chronic  rheumatism  and  contracted 
joints ;  it  is  also  considered  as  anthelmintic  and  de- 
pbstruent,  alterative  and  gently  aperient,  when  given 
internally.  The  Vi^tians  hold  it  in  great  estimation,* 
and  also  prescribe  it  in  the  latter  stages  of  dysentery 
and  old  venereal  complaints.  It  is  usually  admi- 
nistered in  powder,  which  is  of  a  very  pale  colour, 
in  doses  of  a  pagoda  weight  in  the  twenty-four 
hours,  and  continued  for  eight  or  ten  days  together  j 
this  quantity  generally  produces  one  or  two  loose 
motions.  The  root,  when  dried,  very  much  re- 
sembles the  columbo  root,  to  which  it  approaches 
also  in  medicinal  qualities.  In  Persian  the  plant  is 
called       loqfa  ;  in  Avdhic  azanulfeel  The 

*  It  certainly  posaetMt  ^rtues  worthy  of  more  definite  inTestiff- 
•tioii;  and,  as  lucb,  I  here  call  the  attention  of  mj  brethren  in 
India  particularly  to  it 
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root  of  it  not  only  Uves  in  the  air,  without  water,  but 
actually  grows  in  it»  and  sends  ibrth  shoots,  and 
hence  its  TeUingoo  name. 

The  essential  character  of  the  genus  is  thus  given 
by  Willdenow: 

««  Masculi.  CaL  5-dentatusj  cor.  5 -partita, ijilam  3. 
Fbminei.    CaL  ^-dentatus ;  cor.  5-partita ;  sty* 
his  S-fidus ;  bacca  sul^obosa,  polysperma*''  (Spec 
Plant  torn.  iv.  p.  616.) 

Of  the  species  in  question  the  best  account  has 
been  written  by  Dr.  Kottler,  of  Madras*,  who  says, 

The  leaves  are  somewhat  fleshy,  cordate,  trilobate, 
dentate,  rough ;  the  lateral  lobes  sub-biiobate.  The 
flowers  in  a  raceme :  male  flowers  Ave,  small ;  female 
flower  single,  pedunculate,  proceeding  from  the  same 
axilla  as  the  male  flowers."  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Coromandel  coast 

Four  species  of  bryonia  are  growing  in  the  bota* 
nical  garden  of  Calcutta.  The  species  gabreUa  and 
garcini  are  called  in  Hindoostanie  and  Tellingoo 
agumukec  vt.nd  gheedi-moraloo.  Six  species  of  bryonia, 
by  Moon's  account,  are  natives  of  Ceylon  (Cata. 
Icgu^  p.  67.). 

CXLVI. 

KONDOSHONAY  KALUNG  G^^^OTi  Ci-n- 
GF^orere^yyTv®  (Tarn.) 

This  is  a  sweet-smelling,  yellowish-coloured  root^ 
with  which  the  natives  prepare  a  fiagrant  liniment 

for  the  head. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  plant  of 
which  it  is  the  root 

*  In  bU  Herbarium,  MSS. 
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KOOLIMITAN  (Tarn.)    Hough  or  Hahy  Basil. 

OciMUM  HiRSUTUM  (Kottler). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Didynamia  Oynmospermia.  Nat 

Ord.  Verticil latae. 

The  whole  of  this  low-growing  plant,  called  by 
the  Tamools  koolimitan,  is  sweet-smelling,  and,  to  a 
certain  d^ree,  aromatic;  it  is  prescribed,  by  the 
Hindoo  practitioners,  in  the  form  of  decoction,  in 
those  bowel  complaints  that  children  have  occasion- 
ally during  dentition. 

The  essentials  of  the  genus  have  been  mentioned 
in  speaking  of  cw0am  kora^f  in  this  section.  The 
powers  of  the  species  in  question  are  small,  and  in 
whorls,  forming  a  loose  spike;  the  leaves  opposite, 
and,  like  the  other  species,  it  has  "  corollai  rcsupi- 
natae  alteram  labium  4-fidum ;  alterum  indivisuni." 
The  ocinttim  hirsutum  was  first  scientifically  described 
by  Dr.  RotUer*,  and  is  a  native  of  the  Coromandei 
coast.  The  species  tuberosum  is  a  native  of  Java, 
and  is  there  called  kentatig  dohatva,  and  placed 
amongst  the  tonic  medicines. 

Eleven  species  of  ocimum  are  growing  in  the  bo- 
tanical garden  of  Calcutta,  mostly  all  of  which  are 
natives  of  difierent  parts  of  India,  and  for  which  the 
almost  universal  Indian  generic  name  is  toolsJiee^  or 
toolasee.   5ee  iiort.  BeDgaleusis»  pp.  44, 45. 

•  Of  it  he  says  in  his  Herbarium  (MSS.),  "  Caul  suffruticos, 
angulat.  ramos.  hirsutissimo ;  ^ol.  breviter,  petioiat.  ovat.  crenat. 
subtus  venos.  hirsut. ;  subviicidif  florib.  racMMM.  teniiiiuitib.yer^ 
ticfll*  tezflorif,  coroUanim  labio  superiore  emarginato  inferiora 
triportito." 
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.  CXLVllI. 

KOOPAMAYNIE  &ljcs>ljGxxxs^  (Tain.) 
Kooppie  ke  jurr  ^^^.^  (Duk.)  Shrvet-busunta 
(BeBg.)  Koopamef^a  (Cyng.)  WisUkuipamen^a 
(Cyng.)      Arittamuiyayrie  (Sans.)     Indian  Aca- 

AcALTPHA  Indica  (LiiuJ. 

CI.  and  Orel.  Monoecia  Monadelphia  (Lin.).  Nat 
Ord.  Tricoccas.  Indisches  BrenkraiU  (Nom.  Tiiv. 
Wiild.). 

The  root,  leaves,  and  tender  shoots  of  this  plant, 

are  all  used  in  medicine  by  the  Hindoos.  The 
powder  of  the  dry  leaves  is  given  to  children  in 
worm  cases^  as  also  a  decoction  oi'  tliem  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  garlic.  The  juice  of  the  same 
part  of  the  plant,  together  with  that  of  the  tender 
shoots^  is  occasionally  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of 
margosa  oil,  and  rubbed  on  the  tongues  of  infants 
for  the  purpose  of  sickening  them  and  clearing  their 
stomachs  of  viscid  phlegm.  The  Hakeems  prescribe 
the  koopamaynie  in  consumption.  It  would  appear 
from  Rheede's  account  of  this  plant,  that,  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  the  root  is  supposed  to  have  a  purga- 
tive quality  ;  his  words  are,  "  Radix  trita,  et  cum 
aqua  calida  assumpta,  cathartica  est  folia  trita  et  cum 
aqua  epota  ventrem  laxant ;  illorum  decoctum  auri* 
bus  immissum  mitigat  dolorem**;"  he  calls  itctfpa- 
mmi. 

•  Hort.Mal.  X.  p.  161.  t.81. 
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Of  the  essential  character,  Willdenow  says, 
Masculi.    CaL  S  ^  s.  4-phillus  i  cor.  0  slam, 
8—16. 

Fbmimei.  CaL  d-phillus ;  cor.  0 ;  sig&S  j  caps. 
3-cocca,  5-loculaii8 ;  senu  1." 

The  plant  in  question  is  an  annual,  seldom  rising 
higher  than  a  foot  and  a  half,  with  an  herbaceous 
stem.  The  best  description  of  it  appears  to  be 
Willdenow's :  Spicis  axillaribiu  superae  masculis 
inierae  feminia,  involucris  glabriuaculis  serratis,  fbliis 
ovatis  acuminatis  serratis  basi  cuneatis.'**  Herman  t, 
in  his  Flora  Zeylonica,  says,  "  That  the  female  i?ivO' 
lucres  are  heart-shaped  and  slightly  notched  ;  leaves 
ovate»  shorter  than  the  petiole.'*  The  plant  is  a 
native  by  Dr.  Houstoun's  account,  of  La  Vera  Cruz. 
On  the  Coromandel  coast  the  TeUingoos  call  it 
huppy ;  another  Sanscrit  name,  in  addition  to  that 
already  given,  is  mamhtnka,  according  to  Dr.  Heyne 
(Tracts  on  India,  p.  132.).  The  dose  of  the  powder 
of  the  dry  leaves  is  about  a  scruple  and  a  hall^or  two 
scruples,  to  be  taken  in  a  little  sjnrup  and  water. 

Seven  species  of  acalypha  are  growing  in  the  bo- 
tanical garden  oi  Calcutta,  two  of  which  are  natives 
of  India. 

CXLIX. 

KORAY     KALCJNG  Qm/TS3)fT^^r%jm& 

(Tarn.)    Nagur  motha  aj^^  (Duk.)  Toonga 

gydda  (Tel.)  Sddcoojie  (Arab.)  Musla  *JtTH 
(Sans.)  Root  qf  the  Rush-leaved  Qfperus* 

Cyperus  JuNciFOLius  (Rottlcr.). 

*  Spec.  Plant,  torn.  iv.  p.  523. 
t  See  Flm  Zeyt-  S41. 
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Triandria  Monogynia.    Nat  OrcL  Calamarise. 
This  fibrous  root,  with  its  small  sweefe-smelliiig  bulb- 
ous extremities,  is  supposed  by  the  Hindoo  pino* 

titioners  to  have  diaphoretic  virtues ;  and  also  to  act 
as  a  diuretic ;  they  recommend  them  in  decoction  in 
feversi  and  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  dropsy  $  in 
the  quantity  of  half  a  tea<;upful  twice  daily. 

Of  the  essential  character  of  the  genus,  it  has 
•  been  said,  "  Glumes  chafty,  imbricate  in  two  rows ; 
coroL  none;  seed  one,  naked." 

With  regard  to  the  species  under  consideration, 
I  must  here  states  that  I  never  saw  the  plant,  but 
have  given  its  scientific  name^  on  the  authority  of 
my  much  respected  friend  Dr.  Rottler ;  I  do  not  see 
it,  however,  mentioned  by  Willdenow.  It  becomes 
a  question,  whetlier  it  may  not  be  the  same  species 
to  which  Koxbuiigh  has  given  the  specific  name  of 
periemds^f  the  Bengalese  name  of  which  is  the  same 
as  our  Dukhanie  one,  viz,  nagttr  mootha^  or  moiha. 

It  has  Hke  it  a  tuberous  root,  with  many  dark 
villous  fibres.  The  root  of*  the  ct/p,  jwtc,,  is  some- 
times confounded  with  that  of  the  Cjfpems  rotundm 
(Lin.)»  and  the  same  Sanscrit  name  is  given  to  both ; 
though  from  the  shape  of  the  leaves  of  the  first- 
mentioned  species,  it  would  rather  appear  to  ap- 
proach to  the  cyperus  spalhaceus,  a  native  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  which  Plukenett  describes,  «*Gramen 
jwiceum,  eiatiu8»  &c.  (Aim.  fiot  179*  U90i.  f.u).f 

The  species  articukUus  is  a  native  of  Jamaica,  the 

*  See  Flora  Indies,  Roxb.  vol.  i.  p.  908. 

f  Ttrenty-five  species  of  cyperus  are  growing  in  Uie  botanical 
eardcn  of  Calcutta ;  and,  it  arould  appear,  by  the  Flora  Indies, 
that  Dr.  Roxburgh  notices  many  others  that  had  not  been 
brought  into  the  garden  in  181 4-.  See  Flor.  Indica.  Twelve 
species  are  noticed  by  Moon  as  growing  in  Ceylon  (Catalogue  of 
Ceylon  Plants,  p.  6.). 
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roots  have  a  very  pleasant  odour,  and  are  considered 
as  cordial  and  cephalic ;  Dancer*  says,  that  they  may 
be  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  VirgiiiiaQ  snake-root 
See  Lunan's  Hortus  Jamaicensb  (vol.L  p.  8.)«t 


CL. 

K0R08UANUM  G^rr(UD2JjLamiD  (Tarn.) 
Ghyrom  (Duk.)  Goroshanum  (Tel.)  //ig/r- 

•  •  • 

td'buckir  yuI^^cs^=>  (Arab.)    Gawzerek  (Pers.) 

Giirtichana  T^i^M^l  (Sans.)   BiUary  Cakuhu  qfa 

Cow  or  Ox. 

Calculus  Cysticus  (Bovis). 

Koi^osJianuniy  is  the  Tamool  name  given  to  those 
biliary  concretions,  occasionally  found  in  the  gall- 
bladder of  cows  or  oxen  in  India ;  they  are  gener- 
ally contained  in  a  little  bag,  which  holds  two  or 
diree  small  ones,  each  about  the  size  of  a  tamarind 
stone,  or  one  large  one,  as  big  as  a  large  marble. 
They  are  of  a  bright-yellow  colour,  and  arc  con- 
sidered by  tlie  native  practitioners  as  highly  valuable 
in  certain  indispositions  of  young  children,  accom- 
panied with  acidity  and  a  deficiency  of  bile  \  they  are 
besides  reckoned  cordial  and  alexipharmic  A  piece 
about  the  size  of  a  imistard  seed,  is  commonly  given 
for  a  dose  to  a  babe  ot  two  months  old,  in  conjunction 
with  an  infusion  of  cumin  seed.  This  substance  is 
also  employed  in  conjunction  with  the  chebulic  my- 

♦  See  his  Medical  Assistant,  p.  387. 

f  I  understand  from  General  Hardvvicke,  timt  the  ci/pcrus  ro- 
iundus  is  considered,  in  Bengal,  as  febrifuge  and  stomacfiic ;  and 
that  the  tuburoub  roott.,  bruised  and  mixed  wiili  water,  arc  given 
in  cholera  morbiu.  Tlie  species  pertenuuy  he  tells  iue»  the  Indian 
ladies  use  as  a  cosmetic,  and  for  scouring  their  hair. 
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robolan  (kadukdi,  Tam.),  and  galls  (jnachakai) ;  in 
preparing  a  mixture  for  cleansing  the  inside  of  the 
mouths  of  neW'bom  infimts.  The  V^tians  prescribe 
a  solution  of  it  in  warm  ghee,  to  be  poured  up  the 
nose  in  cases  of  head-ache  ;  and  administer  it  some- 
times in  dosJium  (typhus  lever),  made  into  a  draught 
with  woman's  milk. 

This  substance  is  also  prepared  from  the  urine  of 
a  COW9  and  is  much  used  in  India  as  a  pigment 

CLI. 

KOllAS  or  KliASTULUNG  (Javanese). 

Chloramthus  Spicatus  (Hor8field)f 

Tetrandna  Monogynia.   Nat  Ord.  Aggregatae. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  have  an  odour,  resembling 
that  of  snake-root,  and  an  infusion  of  them,  Dr. 
Horsfield  tells  us,  in  his  Account  of  Java  Medicinal 
Plants,  is  considered  as  corroborant  I  believe  it  to 
be  the  plant  mentioned  by  Loureiro^  under  the  name 
of  creodus  odoriferus,  and  the  hotusoi  of  the  Cochin- 
Chinese.   See  Flor.  Coch.  Chin.  (vol.  i.  p.  89.) 

• 

CLII. 

KOSTUM  Cesrn-2JCii-i-.L£)  (Tam.)  Changaia 
kdUam  (TeL)  Kusi  k«J  (Arab.)  Goda  mahanel 
(Cyng.)  Sepuddy  (Malay),  also  Futchuk  (Tam.) 
Kushiam       (Sans.)   ArMan  Castus. 

CosTUs  Arabicus  (Lin.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Monandria  Monogynia.    Nat  Ord# 

Scitamineae.    GkUie  Coslwurz  (Nom.  Triv.  Willd.). 
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An  infusion  of  the  pleasant  smelling,  and  some- 
what warm,  but  singular  tasted,  and  knotty  root  of 
this  plant,  is  prescribed  by  the  native  practitioners, 
as  a  fltomachic  and  tonic ;  and  is  given  in  the  ad- 
vanced stages  of  typhus  fever»  to  the  quantity  of 
three  or  four  ounces  or  more  twice  daily.  Judging 
from  the  root,  the  plant  would  appear  to  differ  from 
that  described  in  the  11th  volume  of  the  Asiatic 
Researches^  p.  3*9.  What  of  it  •  is  found  in  the 
Indian  bazars,  I  am  inclined  to  think  is  brought 
from  Persia  and  Sumatra.  See  Marsden's  Sumatra, 
p.  75. 

Of  the  essential  character  of  the  genus,  Wilide- 
now  says,  Col.  3-fidus  gibbus ;  cor.  3-partita,  rin- 
gens ;  neeiar*  d-labiatum :  labio  inferiore  maximo 
lobo.*'  Spec.  Plani.  i.  p*  10.  The  species  in  ques- 
tion, he  tells  us,  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and 
distinguishes  it  from  the  costus  spicatus^  by  the  latter 
having  spka  muliiflora  subovata,  the  other  spka 
pauciflora.  The  only  species  of  this  genus  growing 
in  India,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  the  coshts  spedosusj 
and  which  would  appear,  by  what  l^lldenow  says,  to 
be  the  plant  described  so  circumstantially  hy  J acquiriy 
in  his  0)lkctanca  ad  Bo£a7iicam,  under  the  name  of 
coUus  Arabians  ;  a  particular  account  of  it  may  be 
seen  in  the  Flora  Indica  of  Roxburgh  (voL  i.  p.  ^7.). 
It  is  the  (fanaJnta  of  Rheede^  and  the  herba  sphraUs 
hirsuta  of  Rumphius  (Amb.  vi.  p.  14S.  t.  64.  f,  i.)  ; 
its  Sanscrit  name  is  kemooka  ;  the  Hindoos  of  Upper 

*  The  costus  Arabicus  is  now  but  little  employed  in  medicine, 
in  Europe ;  formerly,  there  were  two  sorts  prescribed,  the  bitter 
and  the  sweet ;  the  first  is  common  in  the  higher  provincee  of 

india,  called  in  Arabic  ^Jsa^  Ixm*5»  and  in  P^ian  ,^X7  WmJ, 

though  Mr.  Gray,  in  his  Supplement  to  the  Pharmacopccios, 
•says,  the  bitter  is  merely  the  plant  becoming  bitter  and  strong  by 
age. 
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India  call  it  keoo.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
plants  of  the  natural  order  to  which  it  belongs,  with 
subsessile  leaves  spindly  arranged,  oblong,  cuspidate^ 
villous  underneath  $  its  root,  however,  is  insipiil,  so 
fiur  not  resmbling  our  artide ;  the  natives  prepare 
a  kind  of  preserve  with  it,  which  Roxburgh  says, 
they  deem  very  wholesome ;  he  adds,  that  the  dry 
root  has  not  at  all  the  appearance  of  the  cosim  Aral^ 
cus  of  the  shops^  which,  by  the  way,  is  no  longer  ad- 
mitted into  the  London  Dispensatory.  The  Arab* 
ians  place  kusf  knJ  amongst  their  Mobheiat  oL^* 
Aphrodisiacs. 

The  costiis  speciosus  (Lin.)  is  growing  in  the 
botanical  garden  of  Calcutta;  and  is^  by  Moon's  ac- 
count^ a  native  of  Ceylon,  and  there  csdled  iebu^s. 
Brown,  in  his  History  of  Jamaica,  terms  our  article 
the  lesser  amomum  with  a  foliated  stalk :  he  says,  it 
is  found  every  where  in  the  woods  of  Jamaica,  and 
that  the  root  is  a  substitute  for  ginger,  but  veiy  in- 
ferior to  it  (See  Hortus  Jamaic.  voL  ii.  p.  981.) 


KOn  ANG  KARUNDEl  Q^rri^L^rrn^rrrs 
OS)?  (Tam.)   Moandie  ^«xL«  (Duk.)  Daokkoo 

(Arab.)    ChaguUnadi  (Beng.)     Bodalarwn  (Tel.) 


CL  and  Ord.  Syngenesia  Segregata.  Nat.  Ord. 
Compositaj  Capitat&\    Indische  Kugelblume  (Nom. 


CLIII. 


J&t-fnuda4nahana  (Cyng.) 
Indian  Spkwranthus. 


Spharanthus  Indicus  (Lin*). 


Triv.  WiUd,> 


•  See  Ulftz  Udwiyeh,  Introdoctkm. 
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The  small  oblong  seeds  are  of  a  brown  colour, 

with  delicate  whitish  bristles  scattered  over  them  ; 
they,  as  well  as  the  receptacles,  are  reckoned  by  the 
Indians  amongst  their  Anthelmintics,  and  are  pre- 
scribed in  powder.  Rheede  who  speaks  of  this 
plant  under  the  name  of  adaca  nuaiier^  tells  us,  that 
the  powder  of  the  root  is  considered  as  stomachic ; 
and  that  the  bark  ground  small  and  mixed  with  wlicy, 
is  a  valuable  remedy  for  the  piles.  The  plant  is  a 
native  of  Lower  India,  on  both  coasts ;  also  of 
Ceylon,  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
and  of  Egypt  Burman  calls  it  sphteranthus  pur-' 
purea,  alata  serrata.  Forskahl  (l\i?}  pt.  p.  154.  R.) 
speaks  of  it  under  the  name  of  poli/ccphalos,  and  Dr. 
Horsiield,  in  his  Account  of  Javanese  Medicinal 
Plants,  informs  us,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Java  con* 
sider  it  as  a  useful  diuretic. 

Of  the  essential  character,  Willdenow  says,  CaL 
8-flori ;  cor,  tiibiilosai  hermaphroditai  ct  obsolete 
femineae ;  7'ecept,  squamosum  j  pappus  nulLus." 
Spec.  PlarU.  (tom.  iiL  p.  ^94.) 

The  species  in  question  is  a  low  growing  plant, 
not  more  than  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  with  an  her- 
baceous  stem  5  lea\  cs  decurrent,  lanceolate,  serrate, 
of  a  deep  green  colour,  alternate,  and  about  three 
inches  long ;  peduncles  curled ;  flowers  a  purplish 
red,  solitary,  terminating  and  sub-globular  (Miller). 
The  dose  of  the  powder  in  India,  as  an  anthelmin- 
tic is  about  a  scruple  and  a  half  or  a  scruple  twice 
daily  \  though  more,  I  understand,  is  sometimes  given  }, 

•  Hon.  Mai.  x.  p.85.  t.4b8. 
t  Burm.  Zeyl.  t.  94.  f.  S. 

X  The  sphceranthus  Indicus  is  growing  in  the  botanical  garden 
at  Calcutta,  introduced,  it  would  appear,  by  Dr.  W.  Carey.  Sec 
Hort.  Benealeni»is,  p.  62.    The  species  Cochin- Chinaisis  is  the 
or  Loureiro,  who  tells  us,  that  the  whole  herb  is  used  in 
Cocfain-Ghina  for  preparing  a  cataplasm  for  resolving  tunoms  in 
the  breast. 
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CUV. 

KUTTALAY  efs^^/ras^yi  or  Shraoghoo  kuiia^ 
Jay  (Tarn.)   Chota  kunwar  ka  putta  mJS  Jy^  1%^ 

(Duk.)  Vurdisibbir  (Arab.)  Chini  kala  bunda 
(TeL)  KumSri  ^^V^  (Sans.)  Seaside,  or  Small 
Aloe. 

Aloe  Littoralis  (Koenig). 
\         A.  Perfohata  (Var.)  ? 

CL  and  Ord.  Hexandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Liliaceae. 

The  pulp  of  the  leaves  of  this  small  and  very  suc- 
culent aloe,  wlien  well  washed  in  cold  water,  is  pre- 
scribed as  a  refregirant  medicine,  in  conjunction  with 
a  small  quantity  of  sugar  candy.  The  same  pulp» 
so  purified,  and  with  tiie  addition  of  a  little  burnt 
alum,  the  native  practitioners  consider  as  a  valuable 
remedy  in  cases  of  ophthalmia  ;  they  are  put  into  a 
piece  of  fine  muslin  cloth,  which  is  applied  frequently 
to  the  eyes,  the  pain  of  which  is  relieved  by  their 
coldness  and  freshness.  The  second  Tamool  name 
sbrooghoo  kuttakof^  is  the  proper  one,  the  other 
being  usually  bestowed  on  tlie  aloe  perjhl'uila. 

Of  the  essential  character,  Willdenow  says,  "Cor. 
erecta,  ore  patuio,  ilindo  nectarifero  ;  Jilam,  recepta* 
culo  inserta.''   Spec^  FUsnt.  (torn.  iL  p.  184.) 

The  species  in  question  was  first  particularly 
noticed  by  Koenig,  growing  in  situations  near  the 
sea ;  but  Dr.  Ilottler  believes  it  to  be  only  a  variety 
of  the  aloe  perfoliata,  mentioned  in  the  first  chapter 
of  this  work,  under  the  head  of  Aloe ;  it  is  particu- 
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larly  to  be  distinguished  by  its  small  or  rather  narrow 
leaves,  which  are  peculiarly  succulent.* 

CLV. 

KULL  PASHIE  F^av)^Ljn-^  (Tam.)  Puttir 
ka  pool  (Duk.)   Hitmd/ey  koreish  (Arab.) 

EatipanMe  (Td.)  Bounded  Lichen, 

Lichen  Rotundatus  (Rottler). 

CI.  and  Ord,  Cryptogamia  lichen.  Nat*  Ord. 
Algae. 

Kutt-pashie  is  the  Tamool  narae  given  to  a  dried 

pale-coloured  rock  moss,  which  the  Vytians  suppose 
to  possess  a  peculiar  cooling  quality,  and  prepare 
with  it  a  liniment  for  the  head  \  it  was  first  scien- 
tifically described  by  Rottler.  t 

The  generic  character  of  the  lidiens  is»  according 
to  Miller  male  JUmers?  Vesicles  conglomerated^ 
extremely  small,  crowded  or  scattered  on  the  disk, 
margin,  or  tips  of  the  fronds. 

*^FemakJUmersf  on  the  sam^  or  on  a  distinct 
plant  I  receptacle  roundish,  flattish,  convex  (tubercki% 
concave  {scutelld) ;  subrevolute,  affixed  to  the  margin 
(pelta)y  often  ditiering  from  the  frond  in  colour,  with- 
in containing  the  seeds  disposed  in  rows." 

Dr.  Stokes  X  of  the  generic  character,  dkys  simply  $ 

Receptacle  orbicular  and  globose." 

*  By  Moon's  account,  two  species  of  aloe  grow  in  Ceylon,  the 
vulgaris  and  pictOf  and  two  species  of  a^ve,  the  Americana  and 
lunda ;  the  two  last  are  American  plants.  See  hia  Catalogue  of 
Ceylon  Plants,  p.  25. 

f  Of  it  Rottler  savs,  in  his  Herbarium  (MSS.),  Imbricatus, 
foliaceus,  dnerew  fblkJis  decumbentlbiu,  laciniis." 

t  See  bis  Botanical  Materia  Medica,  toI.  iv.  p.  618. 
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The  species  of  this  genus  are  extremely  numer- 
ous; Dr.  Withering  has  enumerated  no  fewer  than  two 
hundred  and  sixteen  species  besides  varieties,  many  of 
which  are  of  use  in  dyeing.  The  only  one  admitted 
into  the  Londm  Dispensatory,  iBihettchenisbouBeus, 
well  described  by  Mr.  Thomson,  in  his  excellent 
third  edition  of  the  London  Dispensatory,  p.  304. 

Of  the  two  hundred  and  sixteen  species  above* 
mentioned,  twenty  are  natives  of  Jamaica;  many 
of  the  plants  of  this  genus  are  useful  in  dyeing. 
With  the  lichen  eakarem,  when  dried  and  powdered, 
the  Welsh  dye  scarlet,  and  the  colour  is  said  to  be 
very  fine. 

CLVI. 

KRASTULANG  f  Jav.). 

CULOUANTUUS  SpiCATUS* 

Horsfield  says,  that  the  root  of  this  plant  resembles 
the  seneka,  and  that  the  leaves  are  generally  em- 
ployed as  a  corroborant  in  Java. 

CLVll. 
LACK.fi££T  (Siam.). 

Name  of  a  capsule  with  its  seeds;  used  by  the 
Siamese  in  decoction,  in  cases  of  diarrhoea  and  weak 
digestion. 
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CLVIII. 

LETCHICUTTAY  ELLET  (Tarn.)    Qu»re  ? 

This  is  the  broad  leaf  of  a  large  and  most  beauti- 
ful tree,  a  native  of  the  deep  woods  on  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast,  which,  when  made  warm  and  moistened 
ymAi  a  little  castor-oil,  is  reckoned  a  most  eflScadous 
application  to  joints  affected  with  rheumatism ;  while 
young,  the  leaves  are  also  said  to  be  eaten.  The 
Portuguese  call  them  Jblia  de  bunkood^  and  prize 
them  highly.  I  have  never  seen  the  tree^  and  under- 
stand from  Dr.  Rottler,  that  he  had  never  been  able 
to  get  a  sight  of  the  flower,  nor  does  he  believe  that 
the  plant  has  been  hitherto  scientifically  described. 
Anxious,  however,  that  as  luuch  as  possible  should 
be  noticed  in  this  work,  which  might  lead  to  more 
minute  investigation,  I  have  given  the  article  the 
place  which  it  now  holds;  being  convinced  that 
it  is  better  that  many  things  be  brought  forward, 
although  some  of  them  may  ultimately  prove  of 
little  value,  than  that  one  should  be  omitted 
which  might  become  a  valuable  acquisition  to  me- 
dicine. 

CLIX. 

LONTAS,  also  BOLONTAS  (Javanese).  Indian 
Phughman*8  Spikenard. 

Bacchabis  Indica  (Lin.). 
CI.  and  Ord.  Syngenesia  Superflua. 
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Lontas  is  the  Javanese,  as  well  as  Malay  name  of 
a  plaot  held  in  high  eatunatioii,  in  the  islands  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  as  a  safe  and  gently  stimulating 

aromatic.  It  is,  by  Dr.  Horsfield's*  account,  ge- 
nerally employed  in  Java  for  preparing  baths  and 
fomentations ;  he  adds,  that  it  forms  an  ingredient 
in  the  mixtures  which  are  employed  by  the  natives  in 
various  diseases* 

Of  the  essential  character  of  the  genus,  Willdenow 
says,  "  Recept.  nudum ;  pappus  pilosus  ;  calyx  im- 
bricatuSy  cylindricus ;  JloscuU  feminei  hermaphrodi« 
tus  immixti''  (Spec*  Plant,  torn.  iii.  p.  1913.). 

The  species  under  consideration  is  distinguished 
by  having  branches  with  raised  streaks;  smooth, 
obovate,  toothletted,  petioled  leaves ;  a  corymb  large 
and  terminating ;  peduncles  angular,  with  some  awl- 
shaped  bractes;  ca/^i«»  cylindrical  and  smooth;  it 
is  a  native  also  of  Ceylon t  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  got  the  German  name  of  ostindische  bac- 
charts  from  Willdenow.  Three  species  grow  in 
Cochin-China ;  the  species  salvia,  which  is  there 
called  cay-«£ai-^V  Loureiro  says»  has  stomachic  and 
tonic  virtues.     Vide  Flora  Cochin-Chin.  voL  iL 

p. 

CLX. 

LOPEZKA  JAAll        15:^^  (Duk.).  . 

Radix  Indica  Lopjszika. 

Lopez  is  the  Dukhanie  name  of  a  root  which  is, 

*  See  Dr.  Horafield'i  account  of  medicinal  plants  of  Java,  in 
the  Asiatic  Journal  for  March  1819^  p.  262. 

f  Moon  does  not,  howeWi  gi?e  us  its  Cyngalese  name  (Catap 
logue,  p.  58.). 
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I  understand,  sometimes  to  be  met  with  at  Cloa  and 
other  places  on  the  Malabar  coast»  but  whether  it  is 
an  Indian  produce  or  not,  1  cannot  say.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  get  a  sight  of  it,  but  understand, 
that  though  neither  the  bark  nor  wood  of  the  root 
has  any  sensible  smell  or  taste,  it  is  supposed  to  have 
virtues  in  colliquative  diarrhoeas,  and  in  the  last 
stages  of  consumptions.  Gaubius  describes  it,  and 
compares  its  action  to  that  of  the  simarouba. 


CLXL 

■ 

LUFFA  ABUNAFA  ^liO  yA  liJ  (Arab.). 

This  is  the  Arabic  name  of  an  aphrodisiac  root, 
mentioned  by  Forskahl,  in  his  Materia  Medica  Kahi^ 

rina ;  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  hitherto  ex- 
actly ascertained  what  it  is. 

CLXll. 

MADANAKAMEH  POO  (Tam.)  Floxoers  qf 
the  MadanakSmiK 

This  is  the  Tamool  name  given  to  the  dried  cap- 
sules  and  flowers  obtained  from  a  tree  which  grows 
in  the  Mission  garden  of  Tranquebar,  and  which,  in 
its  leaves,  mu<£  resembles  the  date  tree.  I  never 
saw  the  mandanakameh,  nor  heard  it  descrtt>ed. 
I  understand  that  the  flowers  are  used  in  medicine 
by  the  Hindoos.  They  are  merely  mentioned  here 
that  they  may  lead  to  further  inquiry. 
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CLXIIL 

MAD  ALUM  VAYR  Lon-soxn-LoCcyu't  (Tam.) 
Rooi  ^jfthe  Pomegranate  tree. 

PuNicA  Ghanatum  (Lin.)« 

CI.  and  Orel.  Icosandria  Moiiogynia.  Nat.  OrcL 
Pomaceae.    Geinehi  Granate  (Nom.  Triv.  Willd.). 

The  eflBcacy  of  the  bark  of  the  root  of  the  pome- 
granate tree*9  as  a  remedy  for  the  tape-worm>  is  now 
well  established  in  India.  It  is  given  in  decoction 
prepared  with  two  ounces  of  the  fresh  bark,  boiled  in 
a  pint  and  a  half  of  water«  till  but  three  quarters  of  a 
pint  remain  $  of  thist  when  cold,  a  wine^lassful  may 
be  drank  every  half-hour  till  the  whole  is  taken. 
This  quantity  occasionally  sickens  the  stomach  a 
little,  but  seldom  fails  to  destroy  tlie  worm,  which  is 
soon  after  passed. 

Of  the  essential  character  of  this  genus,  of  which 
there  are  but  two  species,  Willdenow  says,  **CaL 
5-fidu8,  superus ;  petala  5;  pomtm  multiculare,  poly* 
spermum."    Spec.  Plant,  torn.  ii.  p.  981. 

The  species  in  question,  tlic  Sanscrit  name  of 
which  is  dacUma^daUm  (Beng.),  rises  to  the  height  of 
firom  10  to  18  feet  or  more^  with  an  arboreous  stem  $ 
Uaoes  opposite,  narrow,  lanceolate,  about  three  inches 
long,  and  half  an  inch  broad  at  the  middle,  drawing 
to  a  point  at  each  end ;  Jloiscers  sessile,  coming  out  at 
the  end  of  the  branches;  thejruit  is  well-known, 
and  is  noticed  in  other  parts  of  this  work.   1  shall 

*  Is  tlie  sakuiro  of  the  Japaneie,  and  the  cav^kachUuu  of  the 
Cochin-Chineie.  Vide  Clor.  JapOD.  p.  Id9»  et  flor.  Cochin-Chin, 
vol.i.  p.  313. 
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merely  here  state,  that  the  rind  of  the  fruit  and  flow* 
en»  which  have  been  called  balaustme  flowers*  are 
powerfhl  astringents ;  and  have  long  been  used  both 
internally  and  externally  in  gargles*,  diarrhoea,  &c. ; 
dose  in  substance  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm ; 
infusion  or  decoction  half  an  ounce.  The  plant  is  a 
native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  and  of  many  Eastern 
countries.  The  other  species  is  pun.  nana  (Lin.)  or 
dwarf  pomegranate  tree ;  it  has  fruit  not  longer  than 
a  nutmeg,  and  with  but  little  flavour.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Antilles.  Miller,  in  his  Botanical  Dictionary, 
mentions  four  varieties  of  the  punica  granatum: 
two  varieties  have  double  flowers  of  a  beautifiil  red, 
for  whicli  they  are  much  prized  in  India,  and, 
by  way  of  distinction,  have  got  the  Hindoostanie 
name  of  gool-anar.  The  pomegranate  tree  was 
introduced  into  India  from  Persia  some  time  before 
1791 :  it  is  called  anar^LU  in  that  country,  and  ^^J^j 
in  Arabia.  The  Cyngalese  bestow  on  the  tree  the 
name  of  delun. 

CLXIV. 

MAJUM  Lcn-0nLD   (Tam.)  M^oam 
(Duk.),  also  Mqjoom  (Sans.)    Madjoon  (Turkish). 

These  are  names  of  an  electuary  which  is  much 
used  by  the  Mahometans,  particularly  the  more  dis- 
solute,  who  take  it  to  intoxicate  and  ease  pain— the 

chief  ingredients  employed  in  making  it  are,  gafijaf 
leaves  (cannabis  saliva),  milk,  ghee,  poppy  seeds, 
floweiis  of  the  thorn-apple,  the  powder  ot  Uie  iiux 

•  See  Woodville's  Medical  Botany, 
f  See  article  Ganja,  in  this  section. 
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vomica,  and  sugar — an  overdose  of  it  has  been  known 
to  bring  on  a  total  derangement  of  intellect.  iSee 
article  Banghie  in  this  Chapter,  and  Subjah  in  another 
part  of  this  worii:.  jlfa^oon,  besides  being  the  Turkish 
name  for  an  inebriating  preparation  made  witb  opium» 
is  also  often  bestowed  by  the  Turks  on  opium  itself, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  much  less  indulged  in  now  than 
it  was  some  years  ago  at  Constantinople*  Anas- 
tasius^  vol.  i.  p.  £SS. 

CLXV. 

MADOOCARE  PUTTAY  UDS/^ff  n-c52)rruiLJ 
^O^L-  (Tam.)  Madueare  Bark. 

Webera  Tetrandra  (Var,). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

The  young  shoots  of  this  plant,  as  also  the  bark, 
the  Vyiians  prescribe  in  the  latter  stages  of  dysentery. 
See  article  Caray  Cheddie  in  this  Chapter. 

CLXVI. 

MAGHALI  KALUNG  (Tam.)  Mamind{TeL) 
Purdanika  (Sans.)  Magkatt  Booi. 

This  root,  which  I  have  never  seen,  is  said  to  be 
of  a  reddish  brown  colour  outside,  and  white  within. 
In  its  fresh  state  it  is  made  into  pickle.  A  decoction 
of  the  dried  root  is  given  by  the  Hindoo  doctors  in 
certain  m^ghums,  eacheaieSf  to  the  quantity  of  half  a 
tea-cupful  twice  daily.     I  should  not  have  given  it  a 

VOL.  II.  N 
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place  here»  but  that  it  is  spoken  of  with  much  con- 
fidence by  some  of  the  most  enlightened  VytUms^ 
with  whom  I  have  conversed ;  it  is  very  scarce. 


CLXVII. 

MALLAM  TODDALI  (Mai.)  Gaedumba 
(Cyng.)    Je^nO'ki  (Japan.)    Oriental  Nettle  Tree, 

Celtis  Orientalis  (Lin.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Polygamia  Monoeda.   Nat.  Ord. 

Scabricla\ 

Mallani  toddali*  is  the  name  given  on  the  Ma- 
labar coast  to  this  tree,  which  yields  a  gum  which  re- 
sembles much  that  of  the  cherry  tree ;  it  rises  to 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high>  dividing  into 
many  branches,  which  spread  horizontally;  the  leaves 
are  obliquely  cordate,  serrate,  villose  underneath  ;  the 
fruit  is  oval,  and  when  ripe,  yellow.  It  is  a  native 
of  Japan,  Ceylon,  and  the  Society  Isles,  as  well  as 
India,  and  is  the  papyrus  spuria  of  K«mph.»  Amasn. 
(p.  474.  t47«.) 

CLXyilL 

MALAYTANGHIE  VAYR  LD2ur5>o^rrr^^Q 
(yu'T  also  Arrooa  manoopoondoo  (Tam.)  Faia 
(Sans.)  Moot  qf  the  Lance-leaived  Sida. 

Sid  A  Lanceolata  (Retz.). 

*  See  Rheede,  Mai.  iv.  p.  85. 
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CI.  and  Ord.  Monadelphia  Polyandria.  Nat  Ord. 
Colomniferae,     LanzeUblaUrige  Sida  (Nom.  Triv, 


This  root,  which  is  not  unlike  the  common  liquorice 
root,  in  appearance,  is  intensely  bitter ;  and  is  pre- 
scribed in  infusion,  and  in  conjunction  with  ginger,  in 
cases  of  intermittent  fever  j  it  is  considered  by  the 
Hindoo  practitioners  as  a  valuable  stomachic,  and  a 
useful  remedy  in  chronic  bowel  complaints  \  the  dose 
a  small  tea-cupful  twice  daily*  The  leaves  made 
warm,  and  moistened  with  a  little  gingilie  oil,  are 
employed  to  iiasten  snppination. 

Of  the  essential  character,  Willdenow  says,  *^CaL 
simplex,  angulatus;  stylus  multipartitus;  caps,  plure^, 
mono-seu  trispermae/*  Spec.  Plant  (tom.  iii.  p.  734.) 

The  species  in  question  is  an  annual  plant  which 
rises  with  an  erect  stem  ;  and  is  a  native  of  some  of  the 
lower  tracts  of  India  as  well  as  the  Mauritius  and  Cey- 
lon.* Its  specific  distinctions  are,  leaves  oblong- 
lanceolate,  toothed,  smoothish;  peduncles  axillary, 
solitary  ;  capsules  two-beaked ;  stipules  linear,  nerv- 
ed, longer  than  the  peduncle.  The  Telingas  call  it 
visha  boddee.    Five  species  grow  in  Cochin-China.  t 

Twelve  species  are  natives  of  Jamaica,  of  which 
three  are  medicinal,  viz*  allheeq/blia,  rhombifbUa^  and 
Jammcensis.  The  flowers  and  tender  buds  of  the 
first  are  used  instead  of  marshmallow ;  the  second 
is  considered  as  diuretic  ;  and  the  last  is  distinguish- 
ed by  its  leaves  and  buds  containing  a  kind  oi'  mu- 

*  Where,  I  think,  it  ii  called  hiu-ttnoda,  though  Moon  gives  it 

no  Cyngalese  name. 

•f-  Two  of  which,  Loureiro  says,  are  used  medicinally,  as  emol- 
lients and  resolvents  ;  the  aid.  alnnifolia  {cau-lfa^  doung-tien)  and 


Willd.). 
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dlage^  which  kthers  like  soap,  and  may  be  used  as 
such.  See  Lunan's  Hortus  Jamaicensis,  (voL  i.  p.  493, 
494,  495.) 

CLXIX. 

MANSIADI  (Mai.)   Mttdathya^nara  (Cyng.). 

These  are  names  on  the  Malabar  coast  and  on 
Ceylon*,  for  the  adenanthera  pavonina  of  Liniiiiius. 
It  is  the  coralaria  parviflora  of  Rumphius.  The 
very  large,  doubly  pinnate  leaves  are  given  in  de- 
coction for  chronic  rheumatism. 

MANEERAM  (Javanese,  also  Malay).  Eella 
(Cyog.)    fVoolfy  CaUicarp. 

Callicappa  Lanata  (Willd.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Tetrandria  Monogynia.  Nat  Ord. 
Dumosae. 

This  very  singular  tree  is  a  native  of  Malabar,  as 
well  as  Ceylon  and  Java;  the  Javanese  reckon  it 
amongst  their  Emollients,  but  I  am  disposed  to  think 

that  it  possesses  far  other  virtues ;  the  bark  has  a 
peculiar  sub-aromatic  and  sliglitly  bitterish  taste,  and 
is  chewed  by  the  Cyngalese  when  they  cannot  ob- 
tain the  betd  leaves ;  the  Malays  reckon  the  plant 
amongst  their  diuretics. 

•  See  Rheede,  Mai.  vi.  p.  25.  1. 14.,  also  Plor.  Zeyl.  16a  We 
are  told  by  Ray.  in  his  Philosophical  Letters,  that  a  cement  may 
be  made  with  the  seeds  of  the  adeii»  peTon.,  by  beating  tbem  witL 
borax  and  water. 
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Of  the  essential  character,  it  has  been  simply  said, 
that  the  **  Cafyx  is  four-cleft  $  corolla  four-cleft; 
berry  four-seeded.*' 

The  species  in  question  has  been  described  by 
Gaertner  and  Burman  (Zeyl.  26.  ind.  36) ;  it  was  the 
calUcarpa  tomeniosa  of  Linnaeus  (Ed.  Murr.  p.  153.), 
and  the  iomeop  tomeniosa  of  the  Flor.  Zeyl.  59* 
But  Willdenow,  and  with  propriety,  gave  it  the  spe- 
cific appellation  of  lanaia,  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  branches,  peduncles,  and  leaves  being  covered 
with  a  kind  of  woolly  nap ;  which  occasioned  also  its 
trivial  German  name,  WooUge  Schanheere.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  Ceylon  as  well  as  India ;  the  leaves  are  oVate» 
the  size  of  the  hand ;  the  peduncles  axillary  and  soli- 
tary J  the  berry  the  size  of  a  pepper-corn,  black, 
one-celledy  and  contains  four  bony  seeds^  which  are 
convex  on  one  side»  and  concave  on  the  other, 
with  an  obscurely  elevated  ridge.  There  are  three 
other  species  of  this  genus  in  India,  the  coil.  tnUom 
caL  macrophyllay  and  callicarpa  Americana  ;  which 
last  is  also  a  native  of  Cochin-Chtnaj  and  there  called 
ccn/'fiang'nangA  The  root  of  it  in  Upper  Hindoos- 
tan,  is  supposed  to  have  virtues  of  an  alterative  na- 
ture in  certain  cutaneous  complaints,  there  named 
masha ;  tiie  plant  itself  in  Sanscrit  is  tnashandari,  in 
Hindoostanie  it  is  bastra,  and  in  Bengalese  massan- 
dart.  Sir  William  Jones  speaks  of  it  as  a  most  beau- 
tiful shrub,  with  a  corolla  monopetalous,  funnel- 
formed,  and  of  a  fine  lilac  colour. 

Of  lliis  genus  there  are  two  species  natives  of  Ja- 
maica, according  to  Swartz ;  viz.  the  ferrugineay  and 
reticulata  (See  Lunan's  Hortus  Jamaicensis,  voLi. 

*  Thoudi  of  this  Wilidinow  appeivt  to  entertain  Mine  doubt. 
ISee  Spec.  Flent.  torn.  i.  p.  621. 
t  Flor.  Cochin-Chin.  (vol.  i.  p.  70.) 
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p.  Eleven  species  are  growing  in  the.  botani- 

cal garden  of  Calcutta,  eight  of  which  are  natives  of 
India. 

CLXXI. 

MANJITTIE  VAYll  lx^-^ ;5  i^Co.jo-  (Tarn.) 
FoO'ta  vayr  (Mai.)     Mwgistha  Jtl^^f^  (Sans.) 

Bengal  Madder  Root, 

iiUBlA  MuNJiSTA  (lioxb.). 

Ci.  and  Ord.  Tetrandia  Monogynia. 

In  addition  to  what  is  said  of  this  in  the  first 
volume,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  Hakeem  are  in 
the  habit  of  prescribing  an  infusion  of  it  as  a  grateful 

ami  ileobstrucnt  drink,  in  cases  of  scanty  locliial 
discharge  alter  lying-in.  Another  Tamooi  name  for 
this  plant  is  saxdl  codie.  The  species  in  question  is 
minutely  described  by  Dr.  Roxburgh,  in  his  Flora 
Indica.  Of  the  essential  character  of  the  genus,  he 
says,  "  Culijjc  scarcely  any  ;  cor.  one-petal  led,  from 
four  to  five-parted  ;  berries  inferior,  twin  ;  seeds  so- 
litary ;  enibryo  erect  and  furnished  with  a  perisperm." 
He  has  given  us  not  less  than  twelve  Sanscrit  names 
for  the  plant:  I  shall  here  be  satisfied  with  two, 
munjistka,  and  bhundeeree ;  in  Bengalese  it  is  mm' 
jU,  and  is  of  the  natnral  order  Stellatae. 

It  is,  properly  speaking,  a  native  of  Ncpaul  •,  and. 
is  kept  alive,  it  would  appear,  with  great  difliculty  in 
the  rainy  season,  at  Calcutta.    It  has  a  perennial 
root,  and  rises  with  a  woody  stem,  climbing  over 

•  Dr.  Clarke  telU  us,  that  the  Greeks,  in  the  Defile  of  Tempe, 
use  for  dyeing  wool  a  kind  of  madder  root  (rubia),  found  at 
Chuidia  and  Bachir,  in  Asia,  and  which  is  brought  tu  them  from 
Smyrna ;  the  Ampelakians  call  it  lizar.  Sec  Travels.  (Vol.  viL 
p.  367.) 
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trees  and  bushes ;  leaves  four-fold,  petioled,  one  of 
the  pairs  always  much  larger  than  the  other,  with 
longer  petioles;  ail  are  beautihilly  cordate,  entire, 
acute,  pointed,  generally  five  or  seven-nerved 
ers  numerous,  minute ;  eor.  flat,  five^parted ;  berries 
two  or  none,  size  of  a  small  grain  of  pepper ;  seed 
single,  round,  smooth.*  By  Moon's  Catalogue  of 
Cyngalese  plants,  there  .is  but  one  species  of  rubia 
a  native  of  Ceylon,  the  rubia  secunda,  the  mandO' 
mandwaJwofla  of  the  natives. 

■  4 

CLiXXII. 

MARA  MUNJIL  uryTLD^^PTo  (Tam.)  Jar 

he  huldie  c5jdi&  ^/  (Duk.j  Manipussujpoo  (Tel.) 
Darvee  (Sans.)   Tree  Tiurmeric. 

Mara  mw^U  is  the  Tamool  name  of  a  round, 
yellow-coloured,  bitterish  root,  commonly  met  with 
in  bazars,  about  an  incli  in  circumference  ;  it  is  em- 
ployed in  preparing  certain  cooling  liniments  for  the 
head,  and  is  also  sometimes  used  as  a  yellow  dye ;  it 
is  brought  for  sale  from  the  mountains,  but  I  have 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  ascertain  the  plant 


CLXXIIL 

« 

MARA  OOPPOO  uyTficuLJ  _j  fTam.).  Jar 
ka  nemuck  ^  ^  (Duk.)  Mame  Ooppoo  (Tel.) 
Potass* 

POTASSA  ImPUBA* 

See  Flora  Indies,  p«888« 
N  4 
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This  8  few  of  the  move  enlightened  Vytians  are  in 

the  habit  of  preparing,  though  in  a  clumsy  way,  from 
the  ashes  of  certain  vegetables^  chiefly  from  plantain 
and  cocoa-nut  leaves.  They  make  with  it  a  kind  of 
traoagum  (strong  liquor)>  in  conjunction  with  di^ 
ferent  hot  seeds,  which  they  administer  as  a  diuretic. 
The  salt  made  in  Travancore  from  the  stalks  of  the 
cocoa-nut  branches  is  there  called  tennam  muttay 
charum. 

Carbonate  of  potassa  ia  of  great  importance  in  the 
arta  and  mani^icturesy  especially  in  dyeing  and 
bleaching,  and  is  commonly  called  pearl,  or  wood 
ash  ;  it  may  be  obtained  by  passing  carbonic  acid 
into  a  solution  of  potassa,  evaporating  to  dryness, 
and  exposing  the  dry  mass  to  a  red  heat  i  it  consists, 
according  to  Brande,*  of 

1  Proportional  acid     -      -  ^0*7 
1  potassa        -  45 

The  pearl*ash  of  commerce  contains  a  variety  of 
impurities^  which  render  it  of  variable  value,  Kir- 
wan  says,  that,  in  genera],  weeds  yield  more  ashes 
than  wood ;  and  that  those  of  America  and  Trieste 
have  no  superiority  over  the  Irish.  Of  all  weeds, 
jvmtortf  produces  most  salt  \  next  to  it,  wormwood. 
The  metal  potassium  was  discovered  in  1807,  by  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  by  submitting  potash  to  the  action 
of  voltaic  electricity  ;  it  is  of  great  lustre  and  ductile, 
but  instantly  tarnishes  on  being  exposed  to  the  air  j 
its  specific  gravity  is  0*85. ;  if  heated  in  air,  it  burns 
with  a  briilknt  flam%  and  is  an  excellent  conductor 
of  electridty  and  of  heat. 

*  See  Braode's  Manual  of  Chemistry,  vol.  fi.  pp«  4S,  44* 
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CLXXIV. 

MARATIA  MOOGHOO  uyrm^i  qiiiClo 

fT^i^  (Tarn.)     Junglie  looji^         ij^^  (Duk.) 

MarSUof  mogkooho  (Td.)  Maddna&dmdskSrd 
(Sans.). 

Maratia  mooghoo  is  the  Tamool  name  of  certain 
broken  down,  dhed  capsules  and  small  seeds,  to  be 
procured  in  many  of  the  medicine  bazars  of  Lower 
India ;  and  which  are  said  to  possess  a  sedative  and 
slightly  intoxicating  quality.  They  are  prescribed  in 
electuary  to  stop  purging  and  ease  pain  ;  they  are 
also  given  in  milk ;  one  capsule,  with  its  seed,  in 
powder,  is  the  common  dose.  I  have  endeavoured, 
in  vain,  to  ascertain  from  what  plant  th^  are  pro. 
cured,  and  would  recommend  their  being  used  with 
caution. 

CLXXV. 

MARUKARUNO  KAI  L0^9e?nr/Tn%feF/rixj 

(Tarn.)  Myn  phul  ^  (Hind.)  Jowzul  kowsid 
(Arab.)   Mangha  kdia  (TeL)  £metic  Nui,  or  Nui 

qf  the  Bushy  Gardenia. 

GAftDBNIA  DUMETOBUM  (RetZ.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Pentandria  Monogynia.  Nat*  Ord* 
Contort®.   Heeken  Gardeme  (Nom.  Triv.  Willd.). 

This,  as  it  appears  iu  the  bazars,  is  a  nut  about  the 
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size  of  a  small  nutmeg*,  cotitatning  numerous  sweet- 

ish-tastetl,  strong-smelling  seeds.  The  Viftians  con- 
siilcr  it  amongst  their  best  Emetics,  and  prescribe  it 
accordingly,  in  the  quantity  of  about  one  pagoda 
weight  It  is  given  commonly  in  the  form  of 
powder,  the  whole  nut,  seeds  included,  being 
pounded.  An  infusion  of  the  bark  of  the  root  is 
administered  to  nauseate  in  bowel  complaints. 

The  essential  character  of  the  genus  is  thus  given 
by  Willdenow,  Contorta  \  bacca  infera  l^-loculaiis 
polysperma ;  $tyhu  elevatu^  bilobus ;  cdL  ladnis 
verticalibus"  (Spec.  Plant,  i.  p.  1225.). 

The  species  in  question  is  a  small,  thorny  shrub, 
having  stiff,  round,  smooth  branches^  with  leaves 
opposite,  obovate  entire  \  Jhwers  lateral  and  terminal, 
solitary,  small,  on  short  pedicels  at  the  end  of  each 
•  twig ;  calif  jp  smooth,  bell-shaped ;  and  a  cwroUa^ 
leathery,  and  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx.  It 
is  a  native  of  Ceylon,  and  there  called  udi-kukura- 
man;  it  is  also  common  on  the  Coromandel  coast, 
and  was  first  noticed  particularly  by  Koenig. 

Dr.  Heyne,  in  his  Tractst  on  India,  speaks  of  a  me> 
dicinal  plant  under  the  name  of  gardenia  pavctiaj  class- 
ing it  amongst  the  astringent  and  acrid  vegetables  ; 
but  what  it  is,  I  know  not,  nor  have  I  ever  heard 
that  there  was  any  gardenia  of  that  specific  name. 
Ruiz  and  Paoon^  in  their  Flora\  Permiam  ei  Otu 
lensis,  mention  a  plant  under  the  name  of  gardenia 
hngi/loray  the  fruit  of  which  is  eaten  by  the  American 
Indians  ^  it  is  the  randia  longiflora  of  Lamarck,  now 

*  Roxburgh,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Flora  Indica,  (p.  564.)) 
describes  the  plant  particularly,  and  says,  that  the  fruit,  when 
ripe,  looks  like  a  small  yellow  apple. 

f  See  Heyne's  work.  (p.  137.) 

X  See  Fhra  Ptrwoiana  and  ChUetuit.  (Tom.  il.  p.  66.) 
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the  gardenia  mtUtiflora  of  Willdenow  ;  it  would  ap- 
pear to  be  a  native  of  both  Asia  and  America.  Lou- 
reiro^  in  his  Flor.  Cochin-Chinen.  vol.  i.  p.  14k7«  notices 

three  species  ;  the  g.  grandiflora,  the  cay-deank'nam 
of  the  Cochin-Chinese,  lie  says,  has  medicinal  virtues: 

Kefrigerans,  emollienSi  prodest  prsecipue,  in  febri- 
bus  hecticis  et  phthisicis,  dysuria,  et  scabie." 

Mr.  Lunan,  in  his  Hortus  *  Jammcenriit  informs 
us,  that  the  pulp  of  the  berries  of  a  species  of 
gardenia,  (aculeata)  stains  paper  and  linen  of  a  fine 
blue  colour;  and  which,  he  thinks,  would  prove 
an  excellent  fixed  blue  in  all  manner  of  paints  and 
prints ;  the  plant  is  the  gardenia  randia  of  Willdenow 
(Spec.  Plant  vol.  i.  p.  lSdO.)»  but  the  gardenia  acw^ 
leata  of  Miller. 

Roxburgh,  in  his  Coromandclt  Plants,  when  speak- 
ing of  tlie  gardenia  dumelorum,  our  immediate  article, 
observes^  that  the  nui  bruised  and  thrown  into  pools 
where  there  are  fish,  intoxicates  them,  in  the  same 
way  that  the  Coccukts  Indicus  does.  I  perceive  that 
it  has  a  place  in  the  Ulfaz  Udwiyeh,  under  the 
names  oi'  ys^^\j,y>,JoU'zal/cusil  and  Ji^Sjysg^  Jowz  alkie, 
Arabic  and  Persian,  and  that  it  is  there  considered 
as  dia^oretw  and  provocative. 

It  would  appear  by  Deslongchamp's  account  of 
the  plants  that  might  be  substituted  in  Europe  for 
the  ipecacuan  of  the  shops,  that  tlie  most  eflicacious 
are  the  roots  of  three  species  of  euphorbia,  viz. 
euphorbia  gerardiana,  of  which  the  dose  is  about 
xviii.  or  xxiv.  grs. ;  euphorbia  cyparissias,  of  which 
the  dose  is  from  xii.  to  xviii.  or  xx.  grs. ;  euphorbia 
sylvatica,  of  which  the  dose  is  nearly  the  same  as 

*  Sec  Hortus  Jamaicensis,  vol.  i.  p.  427. 
t  See  Coromandel  PlaoU,  vol.ii.  p.  19* 
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that  of  the  last  mentioned.  The  author  speaks  of  the 
root  of  the  narcissus  odorus  as  deserving  attention  for 
a  similar  purpose,  in  doses  of  from  xviii.  to  l«grs«  He 
abo  notices  lotgtihn  du  Us  normse  (paocratiuiii  mari- 
tinum)  as  a  valuable  substitute^  in  doses  of  fix>m  xL 
to  Ix.  grs.  The  leaves  of  the  asarum  Europanm^ 
are,  he  says,  more  decidedly  emetic  than  all  those 
mentioned,  iu  doses  of  the  powder  of  irom  xx.  to 
xl.  grs.t 

Eighteen  species  of  gardenia  are  growing  in  the 
botanical  garden  at  Calcutta,  ten  of  which  are  na- 
tives of  India. 

CLXXVL 

MAREDOC(Tel.)  OM/fim  (Hort  MaL)  Tan. 
ghulo  (Malay).  Bilmius  (Rumph.)  Modjo  (Jav.) 
BeK  (Cyng.)   Bwatoa  (Sans.)   Bengai  Quince. 

iEoLE  Marmelos  (Roxb.). 

CLandOrd.  Dodecandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Putamines.    Domige  Cratceve  (Nom.  Triv.  Willd.). 

This,  by  Roxburgh's  account  (Cor.  PI.  vol.  ii. 
p.  23.),  is  a  pretty  large  tree^  from  the  rind  of  which 
the  Dutch,  on  Ceylon,  prepare  perfume.  Rheede^  in 
his  Hort  Malab.t,  says,  that  a  decocUon  of  the  bark 

♦  See  Maouel  dea  Plante*  Usuellefi  Indigines  de  France,  torn.  U. 

f  Of  the  emetics  of  the  western  world,  two  of  the  most 
powerful  Sfypear  lo  be  the  toot  of  the  sanguinaria  Canadensis,  in 
doses  of  xv.  or  xx.  grs.  (the  plant  is  the  pucoon  of  the  Indians), 
and  the  root  of  the  gillenia  trifoliatot  in  doses  of  xxx.  grs. ; 
which  last  is  said  not  to  be  inferior  to  ipecacuanha.  See  Barton's 
Materia  Medica  of  the  United  States,  vol.i.  p.34s  twd  Mm 
volume,  pp.  66,  67. 

$  See  Hott.  Mai.  partiii.  p.  88. 
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of  the  root  is  considered,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  as  a 
sovereign  remedy  in  hypochondriasis,  melancholia, 
and  palpitation  at  the  heart ;  that  the  leaves»  in  de- 
coction, are  used  in  asthmatic  complaints ;  and  that 
the  fruit,  a  little  unripe,  is  of  use  in  diarrhoea.  The 
fiuit  is  considerably  larger  than  that  of  the  feronia 
elephantum,  and  the  shell  much  harder.  Roxburgh 
observes,  tliat  the  iruit,  when  ripe,  is  deUcious  to 
the  taste,  and  exquisitely  fragrant.  Horsfield,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  his  Account  of  the  Medicinal 
Plants  of  Java,  informs  us,  that  it  is  considered,  by 
the  Javanese,  as  of  a  very  astringent  quality.  The 
mucus  which  surrounds  the  seeds  is  a  good  cement* 
The  tree  is  the  cratceva  marmelos  of  Linnaeus,  and 
the  beU  of  the  Cyngalese.  Moon  notices  two  va- 
rieties on  Ceylon,  the  kana  and  eta;  the  first  of 
which  is  esculent.  The  wood  of  it  is  hght-coloured, 
and  beautifully  variegated  with  veins. 

Of  the  essential  qualities  of  the  genus,  Willdenow 
says,  Cor.  4-petala ;  caL  4-fidus ;  baeea  l-loculans^ 
polysperma'*  (Spec  Plant,  vol.  iL  p.  85£.). 

The  species  in  question  is  a  thorny  plant  with 
serrated  leaves ;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  small 
clusters  from  the  side  of  the  branches,  five  or  seven 
standuig  on  a  common  branching  pedunde*.  See 
Burm.  ZeyL  84. 


CLXXVII. 

MAROODANIE  ucxr^^n-rtOTT  (Tam.)  Alari. 
tondi  (Cyng.)   Mt^fndk  tf«XA^  (Duk.)  Herma 
(Pers.)   Urkan  (^^J  (Arab.^  Datm  lacca  (Malay). 
GorwUa  cheitoo  (TeL)    Mail  anschi  (Uort.  MaL) 
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Cyprus  akamia  (Rumph.  Amb.)  Sakachera  (Sans.) 
HermOf  or  Ivenie^  or  Broad  Egyptian  Privet* 

Lawsonia  Spinosa  (Lin.)- 

CI.  and  Ord.  Octandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord, 
Salicaria?.    Dornige  Alkanna  (Norn.  Triv.  Willd.). 

The  Vytiam  prepare  a  kind  of  extract  from  the 
pale-yellow,  strong-smelling  flowers  of  this  shrub*, 
as  also  from  the  leaves  and  tender  sliools,  which  they 
consider  as  a  vahiable  remedy  in  cases  of  lepra,  and 
other  depraved  liabits  of  body  j  prescribing  it  in  the 
quantity  of  half  a  tea^spoonful  twice  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours ;  the  leaves  are  also  used  as  an  external 
application  in  cutaneons  affections,  and,  by  the  Ma- 
hometan women,  for  dyeing  their  nails  red  ;  the 
same  thing  is  done  with  them,  it  appears,  by  the  ac- 
counts of  Niebhurt  and  Desfon  tain  est,  in  Arabia 
and  Barbary :  in  which  last-mentioned  country  the 
natives,  besides,  use  them  for  staining  their  horses' 
manes  and  tails  of  a  red  colour. 

Of  tlie  essential  character  of  the  genus,  Willdenow 
says,  **  CaJ.  l-fidus ;  pelala  4  ;  stamina  4-pariinn  ; 
caps*  4-locularis,  polysperma"  (Spec.  Plant,  vol.  ii. 
p.  344.). 

Desfontaines,  above  quoted,  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
Lawsonia  spinosa  and  L.inermis  are  the  same  plants  §; 
but  that  the  plant,  when  young,  has  no  tliorns,  and 

*  Which,  Dr.  Francis  Hamilton  thinks,  ought  with  more  pro- 
priety be  termed  Lawsonia  Cyprus.  See  Dr.  F.  Hamilton's  ad- 
mirable Commentary  on  the  Hortus  Malabaricas,  in  the  Trans- 
actions  of  the  Royal  Lina<caii  Society,  vol.  xiii.  part  ii. 

f  See  bis  TravelB  in  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  236. 

X  See  his  Flora  Atlantica,  Yoi.  i.  p.  S26, 

§  And  the  same  name  is  g^ven  to  both  in  Hindoostanie  and 
Bengalese,  mmdee. 
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I  am  inclined  to  be  of  the  same  opinion*,  though 

Willdenow  makes  them  distinct  species ;  but  it  must 
be  allowed,  that  the  only  distinction  he  notices  is 
that  the  one  is  ramis  spinosis  and  the  other  not. 
Our  article  usually  rises  to  the  height,  in  India,  of 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet;  it  is  often  employed 
for  making  garden  hedges. 

Horsfield,  in  his  Account  of  the  Javanese  Medi- 
cinal Plants,  says,  that  the  Lawsonia  inermis  grows 
in  Java,  where  it  is  called /Hic/ror,  and  is  considered 
as  a  mild  astringent.  On  the  Malabar  coast  it  has 
got  the  name  of  ponialetsce.  The  flowers  of  tiie 
ivenie  (Laws,  spinos.),  though  not  unpleasant  to  the 
smell  when  quite  close,  are  peculiarly  so  at  a  little 
distance ;  they  come  out  in  loose  bunches  from  the 
sides  of  the  branches.  The  leaves  are  small,  of  an 
oblong  oval  shape,  and  pale  green  colour.  The 
shrub  is  the  cj/pms  alcanna  of  Rumphius  (Amb.  iv. 
p.  42.  1. 17.)-  ^'or  further  particulars  regarding  it, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Abulfiulli,  apud  Cels.  1. 
««4.,  to  Avicenna,  I73.,  and  also  to  SpretigcPs 
"  Historia  Rei  Herbarias/*   (Vol.  i.  p.  258.) 

Our  article  is  growing  in  the  botanical  garden 
of  Calcutta,  introduced  before  the  year  1794.  In 
Cochin*Chiaa  it  is  cultivated  in  gardens,  and  is  there 
called  cmftnaong  ta^  nhuom  ;  the  natives  believe  it 
to  have  virtues  at  once  astringent  and  refrigerant. 
Ror.  Cochin-Chin.  vol.  i.  p.  229. 

*  TTiC  Egyptians  have  different  Arabic  names  for  them  ;  for  the 
L«W8.  spinosa  it  U  for  the  other  tj^j^.    Vide  Forsk. 

Flor.  Egypt. 
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CLXXVIIf. 

MAROOL  K ALUNG  Lo^csvTgTyi^©  (Tam.) 
Moorgabie  kd  gudda  %^  »  Tshama<ada9  or 

Changd  gudda  (Tel.)  Murocva  (Sans.)  Marool 
Rooty  or  Root      the  Sanseviera  qf  Ceylon^  or  Bow^ 

Sanseviera  Zetlomica  (Tliunb.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Hexaiulria  Monogynia.  Nat  Ord. 
Coronariae.  Z^hnUche  Sansevierc  (Notn.  Thv. 
WiUd.). 

This  fleshy  creeping  root  is»  in  a  slight  degree, 
warm  to  the  taste*  and  of  a  not  unpleasant  odour  % 

and  is  prescribed,  by  the  native  practitioners,  in  the 
form  of  an  electuary,  in  consumptive  complaints  and 
coughs  of  long  standing,  to  the  quantity  of  a  small 
tea-spoonful  twice  daily.  The  juice  of  the  tender 
shoots  of  the  plant,  which,  by  tfie  way,  is  the  kaiu 
kapel  of  the  Hort.  Mai.  (ii.  p.  83.\  they  administer 
to  children  to  clear  their  throats  of  viscid  phlegm. 

Of  the  essential  character  of  the  genus,  Willdenow 
saysy  Cor.  infera  monopetala  tubo  filifonni  limbo 
6-partito  revoluto.;  siam.  limbo  inserta;  baeca  1- 
sperma"  (Spec.  Plant,  vol.  ii.  p.  159.). 

The  plant*  in  question  is  the  shoocki  mookhee  of 
the  BengalesCy  the  aletris  hj/acinthoides  of  Linnseus 
(Spec.  456.)9  and  the  alelris  Zet^hnka  of  the  first 

•  Of  it  Willdenow  says,  **  S.  foliis  lanciolatis  uniformibus,  stylo 
ttaminibuB  duplo  longiore,  bracteis  tubo  corollac  tripio  brevioribus, 
floribus  sessilibus/'   The  plant  appears  to  be  the  MDseviera  Myr- 
of  Thimberg.   (Prod.  65.) 
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editions  of  Miller's  Dictionaiyi  it  seldom  rises 
higher  than  six  or  eight  inches,  and  is  much  prized 

on  account  of  its  nar,  or  tough  stringy  fibres,  of 
which  cordage  is  made  on  the  Coromandel  coast. 
See  article  Marool  nar,  in  Chapter  L  Vol.  III. 

It  is  growing  in  the  botanical  garden  of  Calcutta, 
and  is  indigenous  in  India  \  it  is  cultivated  in  great 
abundance  at  Cumbum^  and  on  the  Vvrsenaud  moun- 
tains in  the  Dindigul  district;  it  also  grows  in  Ceylon, 
called  by  the  Cyngalese  maha-niyanda  ;  it  has  pe- 
rennial, stole-bearing  roots,  and  is  well  described  by 
Dr.  Rozbuigh  (Cor.  Plants^  ii.  p.  83.). 

CLXXIX* 

MARADUM  •  PUTTAY  u^^idi^ljss^ 
(Tam.)     Muddie  puita  (Tel.)     Urjoon  (Hind.) 

Afjuna  3r^«T  (Sans.)  Winged  Temunalia  Bark,  or 
Mdrddum  Bark^ 

Terminalia  Alata  (Koenig.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Polygamia  Monoecia.  Nat.  Ord. 
£lsBagni  (Juss.). 

This  barki  as  it  appears  in  most  of  the  Indian 
bazars,  is  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  and  has  a 
strong,  but  not  unpleasant,  astringent  taste ;  it  is 
considered  by  the  Vytians  as  possessing  antifebrile 
iqualides,  and  the  powder  of  it,  in  conjunction  with 
gingilie  oil,  is  used  as  a  valuable  application  for  kbi' 
•daiaBe  (Tam.;>  (aphthse  of  adults),  and  the  akkhrum 
(Tam.)  or  aphtha?  of  infants.  The  juice  of  the  leaves 
is  poured  into  the  ears,  to  allay  the  pain  oi'  the  ear- 
ache. 

VOL.  II.  o 
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Of  the  essentiai  character  of  the  gemiSt  Willde- 

Mascul.   CoL  5-partitii8 ;  cor.  0 ;  siam.  10. 

Hermaph.  Flos*  masculi ;  st^L  1 ;  drtqki  in- 
fers, cymbiformis.*' 

The  species  in  question  would  appear  hitherto  to 
have  been  only  noticed  by  Koenig.  Like  its  two 
eongexkm  kajfolia  and  caUgppetf  it  is  a  vefylai^ge 
tree ;  its  bark  is  employed  in  the  process  of  dyeing 
black  ;  the  wood  for  making  the  long  beams  in  house 
building.*  In  the  Nortiiern  parts  of  Canara  boats 
and  canoes  are  made  of  it.  The  tree  is  a  native  of 
Ceylon,  and  is  there  called  kumbuk  by  the  Cyngalese ; 
three  other  species  of  tenninalia  grow  in  that  iahmd 
(See  Moon's  Catalogue  of  Ceylon  Plants,  p.  IS.). 

CLXXX. 

MASHIPUTRIE  LO/r^LJ^^rr  (Tam.)  Se^ 
rmu  (Malay>  4ftwUem  ^g^ami\  (Arab.)  MuM^ 
TOO  (Duk.)  Duna  (Hmd.)  Burwyasif  kouhee 
(Pers.)  Domolo  (Jav.)  Dam  (Sans.)  Indian 
Wormaood. 

AbTEMISIA  IlTDICA  (WiUd.). 

CI,  and  Ord.  Syngenesia  Superflua.  Nat  Ord. 
Compositae  Nucumentaceae.  Indischer  Beyjus  (Nom. 
Triv.  WiUd.). 

Tins  strong-smelling  bitter  plant  the  Tamools  con* 
sider  as  a  valuable  stomachic  medicine  $  they  also 
suppose  it  to  possess  deobstnient  and  antispasmodic 

*  or  it  Bfltder  layi,  in  hit  HeriNuriiiiii  Bottlsrianum"  (MS&), 
"Fol.  coidito-eliptipi  lemilat.  glabris,  obtuibi  ad  peCkMoin  bi* 
glmdnMi;  iloiib.  raceiiioi2»»  firucttti.  alatii." 
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virtues,  and  prescribe  it  in  infusion  and  electuary,  in 
cases  of  obstructed  menses  and  hysteria ;  they  some- 
times, too^  -use  it  in  preparing  antiseptic  foroent- 
ationa^  as  diey  also  do  its  congener  ofi:  abrotcnunu 

Of  the  essentia]  character  of  the  genus,  WiUde^ 
now  says,  "  Recept,  subvillosum,  veJ  nudicusculum ; 
pappus  nullus ;  col.  imbricatus  squamis  rotundatis, 
convenientibus ;  .  cor»  radii  nuUse."  Spec.  Plant, 
vol.  iiL  p.  181^. 

The  Bpedes  in  question  has  been  particuhrly  de» 
scribed  by  the  author  just  quoted  (vol.  iii.  p.  18iO.), 
and  differs  from  the  art.  austriaca  (which  is  also 
common  in  many  parts  of  Hindoostan),  by  the  latter 
having  ''foliis  incano-sericeis,  inferioribus  pinnatis, 
plnnis  tiipartibus  Unearibus^'*  &c.  Tins  species  {art» 
auit»)  is  also  a  native  of  Japan,  Chiiia»  and  Java;  in 
which  last-mentioned  country  it  is  named  domolb, 
and  by  the  Malays  seroni.  Our  article  is  the  kalu^ 
tfjetti'pu  of  Rheede  (Mai.  10.  p.  89*  1 4t5.)  and  the 
wal'koUmdu  of  the  Cyngalese. 

We  are  told  by  Thunbeig»  in  his  Travels  that 
in  Japan,  what  is  called  tnoaeOf  is  prepared  from  the 
dried  tops  and  leaves  of  the  artemisia  vulgaris  (gai, 
Japanese)  t,  these  being  beat  in  a  mortal*  till  they  be- 
come like  tow  ;  this  substance  is  rubbed  betwixt  the 
hands  till  the  harder  fibres  and  membranes  are  se- 
parated, and  there  remains  nothing  but  a  very  fine 
cotton ;  the  Japanese  use  it  as  tinder,  and  people  of 
all  ages  bum  themselves  with  it  occasionally,  to  pre- 
vent or  cure  rheumatism.  In  China,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  Loureiro,  in  his  Flor.  Cochin- Chin., 

*  See  vol.  iv.  p.  74-. 

f  Which  is  in  Hindooic  nagdona,  and  in  Sanscrit  nagadanuina. 
Our  article,  the  art.  Indica,  with  eight  other  species,  grow  in  the 
botanical  garden  of  Calcutta. 
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vol.  ii.  p.  i■9^<?.,  another  species  is  employed  to  pre- 
pare the  same  substance  (moj^a)* ,  and  that  iS'  the 
ari*  Ckinensis;  it  is  the  kkl-ngai,  and  also  the  gae* 
isaau  of  the  Chhijese»  and  the  nelampala  of  the  Hort 
Malabaricus  (x.  p.  97*  t.490»  distinguished  by  a 
simple  herbaceous  steTUf  and  leaves  simplcy  tomentose, 
obtuse,  lanceolate,  the  lower  ones  wedge-shaped  and 
three-lobed.  Moxa  is  highly  prized  in  China  for 
curing  many  disorders,  by  being  burnt  upon  the 
aflEbcted  part.  The  Laphinders^  we  are  told,  use  a 
fungous  substance,  found  in  the  fissures  <^  old  birch 
trees,  for  the  same  purpose. 

For  an  account  of  the  various  diseases  cured  or 
relieved  by  the  moxa  at  Japan  and  in  China,  where 
the  artem.  vulgaris  has  got  the  names  ofjiiix  and 
Jamoggh  the  reader  is  referred  to  Kempher's  **Anm- 
n$L  E^oik"  (p.  600-604.)^  where  he  speaks  of  its  use 
in  cephalalgia,  rheumatism,  &c.,  and  to  Abel's  Jour- 
ney into  China  (p.i^l6.). 

CLXXXI. 

MASSOY. 

I  give  this  a  place  here,  on  the  authority  of  Vir^, 
who  in  speaking  of  it  has  these  words;  «*£corce 
mince,  presque  plane,  de  couleur  de  candle,  ayant 
un  ^piderme  grisatre  stri6.    Son  odeur  est  tr^s  balsa- 

*  See  an  account  of  the  virtues  of  moxa,  as  on  external  ap" 
plidtioii  in  gout,  by  Sir  W.  Temple,  in  Thornton'i  Fnnily  Hefbel,- 
p*698.;  al80  of  its  virtues  in  head-ache,  vertigo,  endemic  colic, 
gout,  and  hypochondriasis,  in  Kcemph.  Amrenit,  Exotic  Ftucic.  iii. 
p.  601.  A  valuable  treatise  on  the  subject  of  moxa  has  been 
written  by  Dr.  James  Boyle,  who  has  also  given  us  a  well-detailed 
caie  of  anchvlotis  pored  by  a  modified  application  of  it.  See 
London  MediealniMl  Physical  Joomal  lor  Feb.  1896,  p.  IIS. 
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mique,  sa  saveur  douce,  puisque  piquante;  elle  donne 
en  ]a  brulant  une  vapeur  d'odeur  de  canelle.  On 
I'apportait  jadis  de  PInde  Oriratale.  C'^  ua  to- 
nique"   (Hist  Nat  de  Medicameoflb  p*  9^10* 

The  same  author  informs  us,  that  it  is  supposed  to 
be  obtained  from  the  laurus  culilaban^  which  is  the 
cortex  caryoph^Uoides  of  Rumph.  (Amb.  ii.  p. 
1. 14. )»  and  may  be  distinguished  from  all  the  other 
laiuels  by  having  oppooLte  leaves  * ;  but  it  would 
seem  that  they  are  not  constantly  so ;  and  the  fructi- 
fication is  evidently  tliat  of  the  hums.  It  is  a 
native  of  Cochin-China  as  well  as  India,  ami  Verey 
thinks  resembles  in  its  virtues  the  leaves  ol'  tae  evodia 
raoemara  of  GsBrtner. 


CLXXXIL 

MAVILINGHUM  PUTTAY  u)/Tc5xsa>S/ivw 

Lr>LJL.a9)i—  (Tarn.)  BtmdkS^hawi  J  i^yi 
(Duk.)    Maredoo  putta  (Tel.)     Tapia  (Hind.) 

Varum  ^^T,  also  Varana         (Sans.)  Barh 

the  Smooth  Tapia,  or  GarUc  Pear. 

CRATiEVA  Tapia  (Lin.)* 

CI.  and  Ord*  Dodecandria  Monogynia*  Nat 
QnL  Pkitamineae.  SpiizMatiHge  CraUeve  (Nom. 
Triv.  ITilld.). 

The  juice  of  the  astringent  bark  of  this  tree,  though 
Dr.  Buchanant  says  it  is  useless,  the  Vytians  prescribe 
as  a  tonic  in  intermittent  fever,  and  in  typhus:  a 

•  Sec  Willd.  Spec.  Plant,  vol.  ii.  p.  478. 

t  See  his  Journey  through  Mysore  and  MaUbar,  vol«ii.  p.  943« 
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decoction  of  the  bark  itself  is  also  used  for  a  similar 
purpose :  of  the  latter  the  dose  is  half  a  tea-cupful 
twice  or  thrice  daily. 

Of  the  essential  character  of  the  genus^  Willd^ow 
says*  **  G^r.  4^petak$  co/L  4-fida8;  'Aaoco  l*locu!ari^ 
polysperma.'*    Spec.  Plant,  vol.  ii.  p.  852. 

The  species  in  question  grows  on  Ceylon  to  the 
height  of  about  thirty  feet»  with  a  large  trunk ;  it  is 
unarmed;  le^ets  ovat^  acuminate;  petals  ovate- 
lOQiidisht  blunt;  germ  globular;  iiie^fiomera  are 
produced  at  the  end  of  tiie  branches^  standing  on 
long  peduncles ;  the  fruit,  which  is  edible,  but  not 
very  good,  is  about  the  size  of  an  orange,  having  a 
hard  brown  shell,  inclosing  a  mealy  pulp,  filled  with 
kidney-shaped  seeds ;  it  has  a  strong  smell  of  garlic^ 
which  it  communicates  to  the  animals  which  feed  on 
it  Hence  it  is  sometimes  called  gcarUc^pear.  Que> 
ry,  Is  it  not  the  niirvala  of  the  Hortus  Malab.  ? 

Of  this  genus,  two  species  are  natives  of  Jamaica*, 
viz.  our  article,  and  the  craUeva  gynandra.  Of  the 
first,  Braham  says,  the  fruit  is  cooling,  and  the  leaves 
are  applied  estemally  to  take  away  inflammations 
about tiie  anus,  and  abo  for  the  ear-ache;  with  re- 
gard to  the  last,  we  are  informed  by  Dancer^  in  his 
Medical  Assistant  for  JamfUca^  that  the  root  blisters 
like  cantbarides* 


CLXXXIII. 

MENDl  (Cyng.),  also  Wal-eka-weriya  (Cyng.). 
K^o-Ular  (Jav.)« 

Ophiorhua  Mungos  (Ian.). 
*  See  LuDsa's  Hortus  Jamsiceniit»  vol.  i.  p.  317. 
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CL  and  Ord  Pentandria  Monogyaia.  Nat,  OrcL 
Stellatae.  Inducke  Sehkmgmmtnt  (Nom.  Triv; 
Willd.> 

Mendi  is  one  cf  the  C jngalese  names  of  a  tree 

which  the  natives  of  Ceylon  use  in  cases  of  snake- 
bites ;  the  leaves,  root,  and  bark  are  made  into  de- 
coction, and  administered  ia .  doses  of  half  an  ounce. 
I  find  another  Cingalese  name  amongst  my  papeis 
for  ophioriza»  ekinergaJ^ 

Of  the  essential  character  of  the  genus,  Willdenow 
says,  "  Cor.  infundibulif. ;  germen  ^<J-fidum  ;  stigmata 
fructus  bilobus.''   Spec.  Plant.  Wiild.  vol*  i. 
p.  826. 

The  species  in  questi<m  has  a  simple  stem ;  leaves 
opposite,  lanceolate-ovate,  quite  entire,  smoodi»  with 

obliquely  transverse  nerves  petioled ;  flowers  sessile, 
from  the  upper  side  of  the  horizontal  spike  (See 
Miller.).  A  better  description  of  it,  however,  may 
be  found  in  the  Flora  Indica,  vol.  ii.  p.  544»  with 
some  observations  from  Dr.  Wallich;  Roxbuigh  does 
not  appear  to  think  that  the  plant  has  any  medicinal 
virtues  whatever.  The  ophiorhiza  Mtmgos  f  is 
treated  of  by  Avicenna  under  the  name  of  Ld- 
heiht  and  may  be  found  well-described  by  Kasmpher» 
in  his  Amoen.  £xot  5^^.  Uorsfield,  in  his  Account 
of  Java  Medicinal  Plants,  saysy  that  the  opMbr. 
Mung.t  has  been  confounded  with  the  opMoxylum 
serperUinum  (chundra  Beng.)  both  by  Murray  and 

*  We  also  learn  from  Gsertner  that  it  has  got  the  Cyogalese 
Mune  of  nagatoaUif  from  the  dreiimatanoe  oT the  lestct  beiiig 
considered  as  a  speiBific  tw  the  bite  of  the  ribbeod  make.  For 
further  particulars  see  Rumph.  (Amb.  vii.  1. 16.). 

f  See  Sprengel's  Historia  Rei  Herbarlie,  vol.  i.  p.  249. 

%  It  has  been  said  to  be  the  plant  that  the  Muogooa  have  re- 
course to  when  bitten  by  the  coluber  naja,  but  this,  1  am  indiBad 
to  think,  is  not  the  caie.  The  mungos  is  the  vhem  i^nemam 
of  Skato,  Zool.  PL  98. 
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Burman,  but  that  they  are  very  distinct  in  every 
respect  The  stem  of  the  first,  he  adds,  is  strictly 
heiiMioeotUy  and  the  pericarp  a  compressed,  two-lobed 
oqwule;  and  while  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  iupMor. 
Mtmg.  is  altogether  insipid  and  inert^  he  ttunks  the 
opJuoxylum  serpentinum  may  ptove  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition to  medicine.  See  it  mentioned  in  this  Part  and 
Chapter  under  the  name  of  Tsjovanna  Amelpodi,  It 
is  admirably  described  in  the  flora  Indica  (v<ri.  ii, 
p.  S90.). 


CLXXXIV. 

MILE  UNXAY  (Tarn.)  Mdhurkdtail 
(Duk.)  Dohtmooliawoos  ^jU\^:k(^Ii£ah.)  Memilie 
nooru^  (Tel.)  Peacock's  Fat. 

Adeps  Pavonis* 


The  fat  of  the  peacock  (which  is  a  common  bird 
in  the  woods  of  India)  the  native  practitioners  consi- 
der as  a  valuable  external  application  in  cases  of  rigid 
joittt8»  and  in  certain  paraljiic  affections*  The  San- 
scrit name  of  it  is  mayura  idilam  H^i^^* 


CLXXXV. 

MOLAKARUNNAY  (L^^ovn-er/ra/owr  (Tarn.) 
Conda-cashtTida  (Tel.)  Kmkatoddali  (Rheede), 
frickfy  ScopoUa. 

ScoPOLiA  AcuLEATA  (Smith). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Pentandria  Monogynia.  Slachliche 
Scopolie  (Nom.  Triv.  Willd.). 
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Molakarurmay  is  the  Tamool  name  of  a  small  white 
root,  about  the  third  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the 
bark  of  which  is  bitter,  pungent,  and  aub-aromatic, 
and  is  considered  as  stomachic  and  tonic.  It  is  given 
in  a  weak  infusion  to  the  quantity  of  half  a  tea-cupful 
in  the  course  of  the  day  \  the  leaves  are  also  S|ome- 
times  used  for  the  same  purposes.* 

Of  the  essential  character  of  the  genus,  Miller 
says,  **CaL  5-cleft;  ner/.  none;  sHgma  ci^iitate; 
caps,  berried,  5-celled ;  seeds  solitary." 

The  species  in  question  is  now  growing  in  the  bo- 
tanical garden  of  Calcutta,  and  is  a  cUmbing  shrub, 
commoo  in  the  woods  of  Malabar^  with  a  round  stem, 
which  is  covered  with  prickles,  and,  according  to 
Willdenow,  has  leaves  ovate-acuminate.  Rheedef 
particularly  describes  the  plant,  and  tells  us,  that  the 
flowers  are  white  and  sweet-smelling  j  the  fruit,  ac- 
cording to  Burman,  is  tricoccous,  saflfton- coloured, 
with  black  spots,  and  has  an  acrid  taste^  with  some 
sweetness.  The  shrub  is  the  pauKma  Asiaiica  of 
Linnceus,  the  cranzia  of  Schreber,  and  would  appear, 
'  hitherto,  to  have  been  best  described  by  Smith  in  his 
**  Plantarum  lames*  hactenus  ineditw,**  The  plant 
39,  by  Moon'a  account^  the  kudu4nkis  of  the  Cynga- 
lese.  See  Cat  of  Ceylon  Plants,  p.  17.,  also  Bunn* 
Zey.  t  24. 

*  Roxburgh,  in  the  second  vol.  of  the  Flora  Indica  (p.  380.) 
describei  the  plant  fully ;  it  it  one  Of  the  moat  conmioa  on 
the  coast  of  Coromandel ;  it  has  an  irreeular  stem,  corky  bark ; 

branches  numerous ;  prickles  innumerable ;  leaves  alternate,  ter* 
nate,  armed ;  flowers  small,  white ;  berry,  the  size  of  a  small 
<^erry,  and  fully  as  pungent  as  blaclc  pepper.  The  berries  make 
an  excellent  pickle ;  the  fresh  leaves  are  eaten  raw  for  paiu^  in 
diebowds. 
t  See  HorL  MaL  V.  p.81.  t,41. 
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MODIRA  CANIAAM  (Hort  Mai.)  Maha^ 
penala(Cyng.)  Widoro^pait  (3w.)  Serpent* s  Wood, 
Koochila-luta  (Beng.). 

StRTCHKOB  CoLflBBIllA  (Lud.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Pentandria  Monogjrnia*  Nat.  Ord. 
Luridfic. 

I  have  given  this  a  place  here,  chiefly  on  the 
authority  of  RumphiuB  and  Dr..  Uorafield  $  the  first 
infomu  U8»  that  the  plant  is  used  on  Java»  in  caaea 
of  intermittent  fever ^  and  as  an*  anthelmintic,  and 

externally  in  certain  diseases  of  the  skin ;  it  is  also  em- 
ployed, Dr.  Horsfield  tells  us,  externally  in  cutaneous 
affections,  and  to  alleviate  the  pain  and  swelling  froni 
confluent  anmll-pos.  The  latter  adds,  that  the  phy- 
sidans  in'  Mrii^  conntri^  oooasionally  prepare  with 
it  an  excellent  bitter  tincture.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
the  arbor  tigni  colubrini  •  of  Rumphius.t  Avicenna  J 
mentions  it  under  the  name  of  ^^^^  <<ob  ve- 
nenatam  ligni  qualitalem  memorabilis."  Serapio  % 
and  others  speak  of  its  purgative  quality  \  the  part  of 
the  plant  commonly  employed  in  medicine,  is  the 
rooty  which  is  woody  and  covered  with  an  irou-co- 

•  I  say,  supposed  to  be,  because  Dr.  Roxburgh  conjectures 
that  there  is  still  another  species  of  strvcbnos  (differing  both 
from  die  f.  odub.  and  i.  mta-  vomic.),  whuo  yidds  the  nil  ugmmi 
edafefhuiBi,  or  at  least  snellMr  sort  of  it*  .Flor.  Ind.  ii« 
p.  865. 

f  Amb.  ii.  c.  46.  t.  37« 

%  Avicenna,  ii.  125. 

^  See  Serapio,  c.  358. 
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loured  bark.  Virejf  %  in  his  Histoire  Naturelle  des 
M^camensy"  informs  m,  that  in  an  over-dose  it  oc- 
casions  tremors  and  vomitings  but  mentions  at  the 

same  time,  that  in  smaller  doses  it  may  be  considered 
as  a  useful  vermifuge,  and  given  also  with  advantage  in 
obstinate  quartan  agues.  Some  authors  seem  to  thinks 
that  this  19  the  sameplantwith  the«^cAim  mtxjoomea^ 
which  yidds  nux-vomica»  the  pdson-mit  already  men- 
tioned in  the  first  volume  of  this  work.  I  perceive, 
however,  that  Roxburgh  as  well  as  Willdenow  gives 
both  species  (see  Spec.  Plant,  vol.  i.  p.  1052. )» in  which 
the  last-mentioned  author  distinguishes  them,  by  the 
Urych.  nux  vom.  having  ^*leeeoe8  ovat^  stem  unarmed'% 
and  the  iiryeh.  cobibrina  t  **  leaves  ovate  acute^  ten- 
drils  simple."  Of  the  essential  character  of  the  genus, 
he  says,  "Cbr.  5-fida;  l-Iocularis ;  cortice  lig- 

noso."  I  shall  conclude  by  observing,  that  Aheede}, 
too^^  makes  them  diflferent  phUits;  the  one  he  caUs 
caniramt  the  other  tnotSra  camram. 

The  plant  is  growmg  with  two  others  of  the  genu^ 
viz.  the  muc  vomica  (koochila,  Beng.),  and  the  pota^ 
torum  {mrmukey  Beng.),  in  the  botanical  garden  of 
Calcutta ;  introduced  in  1800. 

*  See  his  work,  p.  191. 

t  It  is  well  described  by  Roxburgh,  in  the  second  vol.  of  the 
norabidica,  at  p.  26*.;  h  Is,  he  says,  scandent;  stem  of  great  sbe^ 
often  from  eight  to  twelve  indiea  in  diameier;  lesvet  oppOMto^ 
from  oval  to  oblong;  flowers  mwU,  greenish-yeUow ;  benv  nrand 
and  as  large  as  an  orange. 

t  See  Hort.  Mai.  vii.  p.  20,  t.5.,  and  i.  p. 67.  US7. 
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MOODA    COTTAN  OJ^L^^Q^rr^^rraar 
(Tarn.)     Baodda  kanka  rSkoo  (TeL)  K3rm/i 
(Sans.)    Smooth-leaved  Heart-pea, 

CAADioapsaMUM  Halicacabum  (LUl). 

CL  and  OrcL  Octandria  Trigynia.  Nat  Ord. 
Trihilatfls.   Glatter  Herzsame  (Nom.  Triv.  WiOd.). 

The  root  of  this  twining  plant  is  considered  by 
the  native  practitioners  as  aperient,  given  in  decoc- 
tion to  the  qu^tity  of  half  a  tea-cupful  twice  daily; 
it  is  mucilaginoii8»  and  in  a  slight  d^ree  nauseous  to 
the  taste.  The  species  is  the  u^a  of  the  Hortus 
Malabaricus^  and  the  anty  of  the  Malays.  Rheede 
informs  us,  that  on  the  Malabar  coast  the  leaves 
are  administered  in  pulmonic  complaints  (MaL  viiL 
t  23.). 

Of  the  essential  character  of  the  genufl^  Willde- 
now  says,  "Cli^i  4-phylIus ;  pet.  4;  neeiar.  4-phyl- 
lum  inaequale ;  caps,  3,  connatae,  inflatas."  Spec 
Plant,  vol.  ii.  p.  467. 

The  mooda  cotton  (Tarn.),  is  a  twining,  herbaceous, 
annual  plant,  with  leaves  broad^lanceolate,  sinnuate- 
gashed,  smooth  and  bitemate.  Browne  (Jam.  nS), 
says,  "foliis  temato,  ternatis  acuminatis  serratis.** 
The  flowers  are  "  axillary,  solitary,  small,  white,  and 
on  long  peduncles  j  the  receptacle  a  white  fungous 
tubercle,  and  the  seeds  solitary^  globular,  black,  and 
marked  with  a  whiter  heart-shaped,  umbilical  scar** 
(Lourriio  and  Grsertner).  By  Miller's  account^  the 
plant  would  appear  to  be  a  native  not  only  of  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  but  of  the  Society  islands. 
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It  grows  on  Ceylon,  and  is  there  called  maha  penala 
by  the  Cyngalese,  also  wwl-penela.    It  is  the  haUca- 
cahm  Rumph  .(Amb.  vi.  p.  60.  t.  24.  f. 
ca^^am  phmmg  of  the  Cochin-Chiiiese  (Flor.  Coch, 
Chin.,  vol.  i.  p.  ^9.)* 

CLXXXVllX. 

MOOKARUTTY   VAYR  cre6re?/^i-c©u.C 
(Tam.)    Tikrie  kSjurr  ^  J  cfjtj  (Duk.) 
Aliika  tnameddie  vaifroo  (Tel.)    Sinadika,  also  Fu- 

y*1^^r  (Sans.)  Boai  qf  the  Spreading 

Hogweed. 

BoERHAViA  Diffusa  (Lin.)* 

CI.  and  OnL  Monandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Aggregatae.  JSstige  Boerhavie  (Noin.  Triv.  Willd.); 

This  root  tlie  native  practitioners  consider  amongst 
their  laxative  medicines,  and  prescribe  it  in  powder, 
in  the  quantity  of  a  tea-spoonful  twice  daily.  It  is 
ungle^  oblong,  hard  within,  with  a  soft  thin  bark,  on 
the  outdde  of  a  dusky  colour;  and  of  a  slightly 
bitter  and  somewhat  nauseous  taste.  The  leaves^ 
which  vary  in  size,  are  ovate,  or  rather  roundish,  they 
are  of  a  bright  green  colour  and  whitish  underneath, 
and  are  sometimes  curled  at  the  edges  j  they  are 
eaten  by  the  Indians.* 

Of'  the  essential  character  of  the  genus^  Willde- 
nowsays,  **CaL  margo  intigerrimus ;  oor.  l-peta]a» 
campanulata,  plicata ;  sem.  1-nudum,  inferum  (jstam, 
1.  f:  2.)"  (Spec.  Plant.,  vol  i.  p.  18.). 

*  The  Peruvians  give  an  infusion  of  the  Boerhavia  scandens  in 
cases  €f  gonorilMM  (lee  Flora  Peniviana,  toI.  hr.  p.  4.) ;  they 
call  Ae  punit    yarim  4a  la  pargftdoD." 
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The  spedm  in  quedtion*  which  is  the  homg^sMi 

of  the  Cochin-Chinese,  "  has  many  diffused  stalks, 
ahout  two  feet  long ;  the  Jlowers  are  of  a  pale  red 
colour  outside,  deeper  within,  grow  very  scatteringly 
upon  long  branching  peduncles  from  the  axils,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  and  are  succeeded  by 
brown,  oblong,  striated,  and  veiy  rough  seeds.*^  Mr. 
Lunan,  •  in  his  Hortus  Jamaicensis,  informs  us,  that 
the  weed  in  Jamaica  is  commonly  gathered  for  the 
hog8»  which*  however,  seldom  eat  the  root;  this 
acrqped,  and  made  into  decoctiony  he  says^  is  admini- 
stered  in  flux  cases. 

Roxburgh,  in  his  Flora  Indicat,  describes  a  sp&. 
cies  of  Boerhavia  under  the  specific  name  of  pro- 
ctmbens,  which  seems  to  differ  in  some  particulars 
from  our  article,  though  he  doubts  whether  they 
may  not  be  in  iact  the  same ;  his  plant  has  leaves 
varioudy  cordate,  sometimes  acitie  and  sometimes 
obiuse  ;  which  the  Boerhavia  d^ffUsa  of  Swartz  (Ob. 
p.  10.),  and,  as  described  by  Browne  (Jam.  p.  123.), 
certainly  have  not  Roxburgh,  however,  concludes 
by  saying,  that  the  Boerhav.  procunL.  is  die  only  one 
be  has  seen  in  India.  The  Boerhavia  ti^ffusa  appears 
to  be  the  jan  lopes  of  the  Cyngalese,  and  the  /a* 
bsdama  of  the  Hortus  Mat.  (vii.  p.  105.  t.  56.). 

I  cannot  conclude  this  article,  without  mentioning 
that  Uorsfieici,  in  his  account  of  Java  medicinal 
plantSi  informs  ub,  that  the  Boerhavia  diandna  is 
considered  on  that  island  as  emetic ;  it  is  the  JBoer- 
kama  hhstUa  of  Willd.  (Spec  Plant,  vol.  i.  p.  20.). 
It  is  also  a  native  of  Jamaica,  and  is  distinguished 
by  sending  out  many  traiUng  hairy  stalks,  which 

•  Sec  Lunan 's  Hortus  JamaiceniiB,  voL  i.  p.  377* 
t  See  flora  Indies,  p«  148* 
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divide  into  smaller  branches     Two  species*  of 

Boerhavia  are  now  growing  in  the  botanical  garden 

of  Calcutta,  the  procumbens  and  repanda  ;  the  first 
is  tlie  gadha-pooma  of  the  Bengalese,  the  other 
is  a  native  dL  &t,  Uelena»  introduced  by  Mr.  Burchel 
inl8Q9. 


CLXXXIX. 

MOOLLI£  VAYR  CTO/rorfX&Jvjrf  (Tam.) 
TeUa  midaka  vayro  (Tel.)   KoUi  kijurr  ^  • 

(Duk.)    Trong-^igor  (Jav.)  Vrihaa  ^^Wl  (Sans.) 

Boiaqfthe  Indian  Nighi  Shade. 

Solan UM  Indicum  (Lin.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Pentandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Luridse.  Indkcher  NachUckatien  (Nom.  Triv. 
Wind.). 

This  root  has  little  sensible  taste  or  smell,  but  is 
amongst  the  medicines  which  the  Indian  doctors 
prescribe  in  cases  of  dysuria  and  ischuria,  in  the 
form  of  decoction,  to  the  quantity  of  half  a  tea-cup* 
fill  twice  daily. 

Of  the  genus,  WQldengw  says,  '^Cor.  rottata^ 
aniherat  subcoalits,  apice  poro  gemino  dehiscentes  ^ 
hacca  2-locularis."    Spec.  Plant  vol.  L  p.  1025. 

The  species  t  in  question,  which  is  the  tUhbaiu  of 

*  Moon,  in  his  Catalogue  of  Ceylon  Plants,  notices  a  speciet 
of  Boerhavia,  which  he  calls  glutinosa,  which  I  can  find  nowhere 
else  mentioned,  and  which  the  Cyngalese  name  pita-sudu-pala 
(p.  5.).  The  s^ciet  scandeos,  Lunaa  says,  is  considered  as  au 
cnoilient  plant  in  Jwaaaatu 

t  We  are  told  by  Ruiz,  in  Us  Fiora  Pmnmna  (vol.  iL  pp.  SI— 
39'i9  Ibat  what  ha  calli  MkyMun  akfima  k  wed,  in  Fm,  in  da* 
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the  Cyngalese  *  and  the  xnfokaol  of  the  Bengaleset 
has        shrubby  and  prickly  stem,  about  two  or 

three  feet  high,  with  leaves  wedge-shaped  t,  angular, 
subvillose,  quite  entire,  prickles  straight;  the  flowers, 
which  are  of  a  purplish  blue  colour^  come  out  in 
longish  bunches  from  the  sides  of  the  stalks ;  berries 
round,  of  a  golden  colour,  and  as  large  as  cherries*' 
(Miller). 

Horsfield,  in  his  account  of  Java  medicinal  plants 
says,  that  the  root  taken  internally  possesses  strongly 
exciting  qualities.  Rumphius  tells  ua,  that  it  is  em- 
ployed in  difficult  parturition.  I  know  it  to  be  also 
employed  in  the  tookh-ache.  The  plant  is  the  sol. 
frutescen.  Burm.  Zeyl.  p.  MO.  t.  36,  and  the  cherU' 
chunda,  Rheede,  Mai.  ii.  t.  36. 


cxc. 

MOOKAVULLIE  VAYR  OT^u^rrcru^j^a 

ffij'f-   (Tam.)     Root  qf  the  Frickly  Galega^  or 

Ooat  Rue.  ^ 

Galboa  Spinosa  (Lin.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Diadelphia  Decandria.  Nat  Ord. 
Papilionacea?.  Domige  Geisraute  (Nom.  Triv. 
WiUd.).   Spec.  Plant,  vol  iii.  p.  1230. 


coction,  in  inflammatory  fevers;  and  that  the  solanum  scabrum 
(Ruiz.)  bears  a  berry  which  has  the  virtues  of  s^ap;  the  name  of 
the  first  in  Peru  is  noire,  that  of  the  other  catimuru, 
•  See  Burm.  Zey.  t.108.  .  .  ^ 

f  Roxburgh  gives  a  somewhat  diffefent  description  of  the  same 
plant,  and  says,  <«  leaves  ovate,  lobatei  and  downy."  Ror.  Ind. 
vol.ii.  p.S5^ 
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This  small  root,  ia  its  succulent  state,  has  a 
pleasant  taste^  and  somewhat  fragrant  smell;  and 
prescribed  in  conjunction  with  ginger,  by  the  Vytians^ 
in  cases  of  dyspepsia,  in  decoction,  to  the  quantity 
of  half  a  tca-ciipful,  twice  daily. 

Of  the  essential  character  of  the  genus,  Willde- 
now  saySy  **Cb/.  dentibus  subulatis,  subeequalibus  $ 
kgumen  slriis  obliquts,  seminibus  interjectis.''  Spec. 
Plan t'^ vol.  lii,  p.  1«39. 

The  species  in  question  has  its  stems  or  branches 
white  with  down  j  of  the  plant  in  other  respects, 
somewhat  differing  accounts  are  given  by  Willdenow 
and  Linnaeus  (Suppl.  dd5.).  The  fonner  says,  ^'foliis 
pinnatis,  foliolis  cuneatis  emarginatis,  stipulis  spines- 
centibus,  lecfuminibus  falcatis  axillaribus  subsolitariis.'* 
In  the  latter  (and  it  altogether  corresponds  with  the 
plant  as  I  have  seen  it  near  Madras^  we  are  told, 
that  the  stem  is  diffused  \  the  legumes  hanging,  soli- 
tary, hack-sickled,  compressed;  stipules  spinescent, 
and  leaflets  wedge-shaped,  hoary ;  the  Jlowers  are  , 
upright  and  small. 

Ten  species  of  galega  now  grow  in  the  botanical 
garden  of  Calcutta ;  the  g.  purperea  is  amongst 
them,  and  called  in  Bengalese  surpmka.  See  Hort 
Bengalensis,  p.  57*  The  galega  toxicaria  is  a  native 
of  South  America,  the  pounded  leaves  and  branches 
of  which  are  used  ibr  poisoning  fish* 

*  It  is  the  gam-pila  of  the  Cyngalete.  See  Moon't  Catalcfilc^ 
p.  55.,  ako  Burm.  Zeyl. 
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MOONNEE  VAYR  o^aor^AsvrQcrLj'i-  (Tam.) 

GhchhooJieUie  vayroo  (Tel.)  Agni-mantha  3{f5"?fJf^5f 

(Sans.)   Root  qf  the  Undivided'leaved  Fremna* 

Premna  Inteorifolia  (Lin.)* 

CI.  and  Ord.  Didynamia  Angiosperma.  Nat. 
Ord.  Pcisonataj.  Ga/izbkillri^c  Fremna  (Norn. 
Triv.  Willd.). 

This  root  has  a  somewliat  warm  and  bitterish  taste» 
and  an  agreeable  smell ;  and  is  prescribed  in  decoction, 
as  a  gentle  cordial  and  stomachic  in  fevers,  and  on 
other  occasions  requiring  motlicincs  of  this  nature, 
to  the  quantity  of  half  a  tea-cupful,  twice  daily.  The 
plant  would  appear  to  be  the  appel  of  the  Hort. 
MaL,  in  which  it  is  mentioned  by  Kheede,  who  says, 
that  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  is  given  for  pains  and 
wind  in  the  stomach  ;  they  are  eaten  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Coromandel  coast. 

Of  the  essential  character  of  the  genus,  Willde- 
now  says,  Cal.  bilobus ;  cor  4-fida ;  bacca  4-locu- 
laris ;  sem.  solitaria^'  (Spec.  Plant  vol.  iii.  p.  dl4.). 

The  species  in  question  is  the  folium  hirci  of 
Rumph.  ( Amb.  iii.  p.  '28.  t.  ;  It  is  mentioned 

in  Burman  Ind.  under  tlie  name  of  comutia  coi^m^ 
bosa.  It  is  a  small  tree  with  ovate  or  ovate-cordate 
leaves,  obtuse  and  quite  entire.  Willdenow  ex- 
presses a  doubt  wheUier  it  be  difierent,  or  only  a 
variety  of  the  premna  serratifolia  ;  but  both  Herman 
and  Burman  seem  to  consider  them  as  distinct ;  the 
first  of  these  has  called  it  sambucm  Z^lanica  odorata 
aromatka  from  its  agreeable  smell. 
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Our  article  grows  in  Ceylon,  with  four  other 
species ;  it  is  the  maka  nddi  of  the  Cyngalese, 
Burra.  Ind.  t.  41.  f.  1.    It»  with  six  other  species» 

are  growing  in  the  botanical  garden  of  Calcutta. 


CXCII. 

MOROO  Gldh-c?  (Tam.)   Chaatch  (Duk.) 

Dogh         (Arab.)     Tsdlld  (Tel.)    Takram*  rT^ 

also  danddhatam  <^U^|^rT  (Sans.)   Butter  Milk. 

Lac  Ebuttratum. 

The  natives  of  India  value  butter  milk  very  highly 
as  a  cooling t  drink,  in  cases  requiiing  refrigerants. 
It  appears  to  me  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  allay  the 
irritability  of  the  stomach  in  certain  dyspeptic  affec- 
tions f  and  to  possess  considerable  efficacy  in  calming 
the  nerves  of  those  suffering  from  having  taken  too 
mucii  green  tea.  In  India  it  is  of  a  superior  quality, 
being  light  and  extremely  pleasant  to  the  taste> 
owing,  perhaps,  to  the  butter  there  being  generally 
made  from  sweei  milk.  In  cases  of  incipient  phthisis 
I  have  known  it  of  the  greatest  advantage,  drank 
early  in  the  morning,  in  bed  ;  it  must  be  taken  in  a 
small  quantity  at  first,  and  gradually  increased. 

*  The  term  takram  is  only  used  when  mixed  with  water. 

f  I  have  in  several  cases  of  ardent  remittent  fever,  in  India, 
where  proper  evacuations  had  been  previously  procured,  allowed 
iu  ftee  use  with  the  very  happiest  effects. 
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CXCIII. 

MORUNGHIE*  VAYR.  Wild  Morung^  Moot, 
or  Boot  qf  the  Senm-kaved  Hedysarum. 

See  article  Horse-Radish  Country,  in  Part  L 
Chap.  I*  of  this  work. 

CXCIV. 

MOSUMOOSKI  QiDrr^QLDrr-^^^,ui  (Tam.) 
Musmusd  ijmy  (Duk.)  Noodhosa  (TeJ.)  jihi' 
tayktm  (Sans.)   Rough  Bryony. 

Bryonia  Scabra  (Lin.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Moncrcia  Monadelphia/  Nat.  Ord* 
Cucurbitaceas  Schatfblattrige  Zaunrube  (Nom.  Triv. 
Willd.;. 

The  tender  shoots  and  rough  cordate  angular 
leaves  of  this  species  of  bryony,  are  considered  by 
tlif  natives  as  gently  aperient,  and  are  also  eaten  oc- 
casionally; wlien  used  medicinally,  they  are  previously 
toasted.t  The  essentiak  of  the  genus  have  been 
already  noticed.  The  mosumaoski  has  a  beautiful 
small  yellow  (lower,  which,  as  do  the  leaves,  springs 
from  the  joints.  The  fi  uit  is  a  small  red  streaked 
berry,  which  is  slightly  bitter,  and  is  considered  as 
Stomachic  and  aperient.   The  plant  is  also  a  native 

*  Dierbach,  in  his  Materia  Medica  of  Hippocrates,  says,  that 
the  hyperanthera  niorini^a  was  the  BoXomc  A<xvs7m{  of  Hippo- 
crates ;  bee  his  vi'ork,  cliaj).  v. 

f  The  dose  is  half  a  cupful  of  the  infoaiont  twice  daily. 
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of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  was  found  by 
Thunberg. 

It  has  been  described  by  Lin.  Suppl.  (42S0» 
Thunb.  Prod.  IS.,  and  in  Ait.  Kew,  (iii.  p.  ^S5.) 
The  last  observes,  tliat  it  has  "  leaves  cordate  angled, 
villose  underneath,  callous-scabrous  on  tiie  upper 
surface;  tendrils  simple;  berries  globular;  seeds 
smooth."  Six  species  of  bryonia  grow  in  Ceylon, 
but  this  is  not  noticed  in  Moon's  Catalogue. 

cxcv. 

MUEL-SCHEVY  i^uu^s^cnj?  (Hort  Mai.) 
Patla  c8mudi  (Malay.)  Boo-kadu-para  (Cyng.) 
ShucU-mudi  (Beng.)  Cay-mat-tlang  (Coch.  Chin.) 
Udiram^pamm  (Sans.)   Sow-ahistk-leaved  CacfiUa. 

Cacajaa  Sokchifolia  (Lin.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Syngenesia  ^qualis.  Nat.  Ord. 
Corymbiferae  (Juss.).  Gansedistelblattrige  Festwurz 
(Nom.  Triv*  Willd.). 

Rheede*  tells  us,  that  a  decoction  of  this  plant  is 
considered  as  antifebrile,  on  the  Malabar  coast ;  and 
that  the  juice  of  it,  mixed  with  sugar,  is  given  in 
bowel  complaints.    1  perceive  that  Virey,  in  his 

Uistoire  Naturelle  des  Medicamens"  (p.  199)>  in- 
forms ns»  that  the  leaves  of  two  other  species,  the 
cue.  alpinia  and  cac,  saracenica  are  recommended  in 
coughs. 

Of  the  essential  character  of  the  genus,  Willde- 
now  says,     Becept.  nudum ;  pappus  pilosus^;  caU 

•See Hort. Bisl.  p.x.  p.  156. 
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cylindricus,  oblongus,  basi  tantum  subcalyculatus" 
(Spec.  Plant,  vol,  iii,  p.  1725.). 

The  species  in  question,  which  is  thesmichus  amhoi- 
enm  of  Rumphius  (Amb.  v.  p.  $97«  t  lOS.),  has  an 
annual  root,  and  an  herbaceous  stem  about  two  feet 
high,  branching  a  little  towards  the  top,  with  leaves 
lyrate,  slem  clasping  and  toothed  (Willd.)  j  it  has 
usually  but  few  flowers,  which  are  about  the  size  of 
those  of  common  grotmd!se(  in  a  terminating  panide, 
cylindrical,  with  the  proper  peduncles,  bristle-shaped^ 
the  calj/.v  entirely  simple  ;  tlic  florets,  as  described  by 
Loureiro,  are  blood-coloured  and  minute.  Murray  * 
and  he  both  speak  of  the  medicinal  qualities  of  this 
plant;  the  first  says,  that  it  is  used  both  in  the 
medicine  and  oeconomy  of  the  Indians;  the  latterf» 
that  it  is  deemed  detergent,  and  its  leaves  eaten  raw 
in  salads.  It  is  a  native  of  China,  Cochin-China, 
and  Amboyna»  as  well  as  of  India  and  is  at  this  time 
growing  in  the  botanical  garden  of  Calcutta,  See 
Hortus  Bengalensis,  p.  60.  In  the  Flor,  Zeyl.  (305.) 
it  is  noticed  under  the  head  of  Klenia  cauik  her" 
baceo  foliis  lyratus ;  in  the  Burm.  Zeyl.  61.  under 
that  of  chondriila  ZeyUmca^  minor  marina^  JqUq 
sinqpios. 

CXCVI. 

MYLE  CONDAY  (Tam.)  Nemilie  shega  (Tel.) 
MiOfHra  shikhanda  H^K^^^^  (Sans.)  Peacock^ 

tailed  Adiantum^  or  Maiden  Hair, 

AdIANTUM  M£LANACAUL0N  ? 

♦  See  Murray  Comm.  Goett.  Nov.,  torn.  iii.  p«79L  t«7» 
f  See  Flor*  CochiD-Chin,  to1.u.  p.i86. 
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CI.  and  Ord.  Cryptogamia  Filices.  Nat.  Ord. 
Filices. 

This  very  low  fern,  which  seldom  rises  higher  than 
five  inches,  is  commonly  found  on  the  face  of  rocka^ 
or  mountain  cliffii ;  it  has  very  small  delicate  opposite 

leaves,  and  has  got  its  Tamool  name  from  the  resem- 
blance it  bears  to  a  peacock's  tail.  The  leaves  are 
sweetishy  with  a  slight  degree  of  bitterness  and  astrin- 
gency,  and  are  considered,  by  the  natives,  as  pos- 
sessing tonic  powers ;  they  are  given  in  powder,  to 
tlie  quantity  of  one  pagoda  weight  daily. 

Of  the  essential  character  of  the  genus,  Willde- 
now  says,  sori  oblongi  vel  subrotundi  indusiis 
membranaceis,  e  margine  ortis,  interius  dehiscentibus, 
inserti''  (Spec.  Plant,  vol.  v.  p.  4»$?70- 

It  would  appear,  by  Lunan's  Hortus  Jamaicensis^ 
that  no  less  than  fourteen  species  of  adiantum  are 
natives  of  Jamaica  j  three  of  which  are  there  ranked 
amongst  their  medicinal  plants,  viz.  the  adiantm 
tdttostum^  which,  Sloane  says,  Piso  recommended  in 
coughs ;  the  adiant  trapezifbrme,  the  syrup  of  which, 
Dancer  says  (in  his  Medical  Assistant),  resembk-s 
that  of  the  maiden  hair  of  Europe ;  and  the  adiant 
Jragik^  which  Browne  declares  to  be  efficacious  in 
purulent  consumptions,  and  in  an  ulcerated  and  re* 
laxed  state  of  the  glands  the  throat  This  last- 
mentioned  author  would  seem  to  think  thnt  all  the 
species*  of  this  genus  are  more  or  less  light  sub- 
astringent  vuineraries. 

*  See  Lunan't  HorL  Jamaiceofis,  toI.  i.  p.  475. 
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CXCVII. 
MYSACHIE  (Tam.). 

This  is  the  Tamool  name  of  a  gum,  or  gum  resin^ 
lyhich  I  found  in  the  custom-house  at  Madras,  the 
day  before  I  left  Iadia»  but  which  I  had  no  leisure 
to  examine ;  it  was  said  to  be  brought  from  Arabia* 
I  give  it  a  place  here  in  the  hope  tliat  it  may  become 
a  subject  of  inquiry. 

CXCVIII. 

NAGAMULLIE  VAYR  /3n-erLD3v>o>S(Sau* 

(Tarn.)    Kdbuter  he  jar  he  jur  y^^JJ^  J  j^yA 
(Duk.)    Nagdmdllie  vayroo   (Tel.)  NagamuUic 
.  Booi,  or  Root  qf  the  White-JUmered  Justicia. 

JusTiciA  Nasuta  (Lin.). 

CL  and  Ord.  Diandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Personatae*    Schnabelfimmge  Justice  (Nom.  Tnv. 

ward.). 

This  root  fresh,  when  bruised  and  mixed  with 
lime  juice,  is  considered  as  a  sovereign  appHcation 
for  hng-worms  and  other  cutaneous  afiections ;  the 
leaves  are  also  employed  for  the  same  purposes.  The 
plant  is  the  pakk  joohie  j3L  of  Upper  India, 
and  the  pukolli  also  peetcolB  of  the  Hortus  MaL 
(ix.  p.  135.  t.  69.)  1  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
giving  it  the  EngUsh  name  of  nagamitllie,  by  which 
it  is  universally  known  in  lower  India.  The  essential 
character  of  Ae  genus  has  been  already  noticed* 
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The  species  in  question  does  not  rise  higher  than 
four  or  five  feet  j  its  stem  is  green,  shrubby,  and  some- 
what angular,  the  leaves  are  opposite,  lanceolate, 
and  on  short  foot  stalks  j  and  the  peduncles  dicho- 
lomous  (Sup.  pi.  23,) ;  the  flowers  are  pure  white, 
but  altogether  inodorous.  Should  further  particulars 
be  required  respecting  the  justicia  nasuta*,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Miller  and  Willdenow  (Spec.  Plant, 
vol  i.  p.  90.).  It  is  called  in  Cyngalese  aantia,  and 
in  Bengalese  jooi-pana. 

Twenty-nine  species  of  justicia  grow  in  the  bota* 
nical  garden  of  Calcutta,  all  natives  of  India,  except 
two,  the  justicia  alba,  and  the  justicia  peruviana. 
See  Hortus  Bengalensis,  pp,3,  4.  Twenty-three 
species  grow  in  Ceylon.  See  Moon's  Catalogue 
p.  3. 

CXCIX. 

NAGATALIE  KULLIE  r3rru>^rrcvr'^u? 
ovTcvT  (Tarn.)  Juppal  saynd  OgU««  ^  (Duk.) 
Straight  Thomed  Optmtia,  or  Oblong  Imiian  Fig. 

Cactus  Ficus  Indica  (Lin.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Icosandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
SucculentflB.  Indische  Fackeldistel  (Nom.  Triv. 
Willd.). 

This  species  of  apuntia  is  indigenous  in  India,  and 

is  what  the  Silvester  cochineal  insect  fed  on  so 
voraciously  as  almost  to  have  rendered  the  plant  ex- 

*  Six  species  of  justicia  are  natives  of  Jamaica,  one  of  which 
is  medicinal,  the  just,  pectoralis ;  the  plant  is  made  a  syrup  of, 
which  is  of  use  in  disorders  of  the  hreast;  the  bruised  leaves  are 
applied  to  woundi  and  cuts.  See  I^mta's  Hort.  Smauasmait, 
▼ol.ii.  p.  458* 
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tinct  on  the  Coromandel  coast;  the  cactus  tuna* 

they  would  not  touch,  neither  would  they  the  cact. 
pcrcskia,  nor  cact.  opuntia,  these  however  have  all 
the  same  name  in  TamooL  The  iruit  of  the  c.  opun- 
tia is  eaten,  and  the  leaves  are  considered  as  refrige- 
nuity  and  applied  to  allay  external  heat  and  inflam- 
mation. 

Of  the  essential  character  of  the  genus  Willde- 
now  says»  col.  1-phylus,  superus,  imbricatus ;  cor. 
multiplex  \  bacca  l-locularis,  polysperma''  (Spec. 
Plant,  vol.  ii.  p.  938.). 

The  species  in  question  is  the  cay-luoUroung  of 
the  Cochin-Chinese,  and  is  distinguished  by  being 
proliferous  jointed ;  joints  ovate  oblongs  spines  seta- 
ceous (Spec.  Plant  d69*)*  It  is  a  veiy  common  plant 
in  India,  at  least  was  so  before  it  was  so  destructively 
fed  on  by  the  Silvester  cochineal  insect.  The  flowers, 
which  are  yellow,  come  out  from  the  upper  edges  of 
the  leaves,  as  in  the  species  opuntia,  but  the  ^ruit 
is  larger,  and  of  a  deeper  purple  colour,  and  has  the 
eflfect,  to  a  certain  d^ree,  of  dyeing  the  urine  red 
(Miller).  It  would  seem,  that  in  some  parts  of  the 
world  the  fruit  of  tlie  cactus  Jkus  Indica  is  iield  iu 

•  The  celebrated  and  excellent  Baron  Humboldt,  in  his  Essay 
on  the  Kiogdom  of  New  Spain,  vol.  iii.  op.  66>  67i  68,  69,  70,  71, 
and  72,  infonns  us,  that  tbe^ne  differt  n-om  the  Silvester  or  wild 
sort  of  cochineal,  by  the  first  insect  being  mealy,  or  covered  with 
a  white  powder,  while  the  other  is  enveloped  in  a  thick  cotton- 
kind  of  stuff,  which  prevents  the  rings  of  tlie  insect  from  being 
seen.  Although  the  wild  insect  would  not  touch  the  cactu.%  tuna 
in  India,  the  same  author  says  it  iodiscriminatel^  feeds  od  it,  the 
cactus  opuntia,  and  cactus  ficus  Indica,  in  America*  He  appears 
to  have  many  doubts  respecting  the  real  species  on  which  the 
grmut  ^na  feeds,  and  seems  half  inclined  to  think,  that  the  grana 
fina  insects,  which  the  Indians  of  Oaxana  cultivate  with  so  much 
care,  do  not  actually  feed  on  the  cactus  cache  nil  lifer,  as  has  been 
supposed.  Much  certain  information  seems  yet  to  be  obtained 
on  these  interesting  points.  For  more  on  this  subject,  the  reader 
is  lefemdto  Lon^s  History  of  Jamaica. 
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high  estimation.  Jackson,  in  his  account  of  the 
Empire  of  Morocco*,  says  that  it  is  there  con- 
sidered as  retrigerent  and  a  grateful  restorative  to 
relaxed  bowels;  but  it  is  probable  he  may  have 
confounded  this  species  with  the  cactus  triangularis 
which  Browne  t  calls  the  strcncberry  pear,  and  the 
fruit  of  which,  according  to  Sloane,  is  the  pleasantest 
of  any  of  its  kind.  The  cactus  ficus  Indica  grows 
in  Ceylon,  with  four  other  species,  and  is  called  by 
the  Cyng2X<^  judU'kata'patuk.  See  Moon's  Cata- 
logue of  Ceylon  Plants,  p.  38. 


CC. 

NAGHA  MOOGHATEI  KAI  (Tarn.)  Na^ 

gara-mookuUy  kai  (Tel.)  MundaJvalli  (Rheede) 
Mai.  ii.  p.  103.  t.  50.    Puthmapoo  todemie  (Sans.) 

Largejlowered  Bindweed^  or  Moon^ower, 

Convolvulus  Grandiflorus  (Lin.). 

CL  and  Ord.  Fentandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Campanacess.     GrosbhUige   Winde  (Nom.  Tiiv. 

Willd.). 

Nagha  jnooghatci  kai  is  the  Tamooi  name  of  the 
capsule  or  pericarpium  of  this  species  of  convol- 
vulus, containing  usually  four  seeds  about  the  size 
of  kidney  beans ;  and  which  are  eaten  when  young. 
Dried,  these  capsules  and  seeds,  as  well  as  the 
flowers,  leaves,  and  root,  are  amongst  the  medicines 
which  are  supposed  to  have  virtues  in  snake-bites. 
The  dose  of  the  seeds  is  about  three  daily,  adminis- 

•  See  his  work. 

t  See  Liinaa'«  Uort.  Jamaiceiifis,  voL  ii.  p.  ilS. 
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tered  in  powder.  Another  Taraool  name  of  the 
plant  is  vtd-ademboo. 

Of  the  essential  character  of  the  genus,  Willde- 
now  says,  <<Cbr.  campanulata,  plicata;  stigtn.  2. 
caps.  IS-loctilaris :  loculis  dispermis.*'  Spec.  Plant, 
vol.  i.  p.  844. 

The  species  in  question,  which  the  Cyngalese  call 
alanga,  is  common  on  the  Coromandel  coast ;  it  has 
an  arboreous,  erect,  twining  pubescent- stem ;  the 
leaves,  which  are  large,  are*  ovate  cordate,  bluntish, 
quite,  entire,  and  peduncled ;  it  seldom  bears  more 
than  two  or  three  flowers,  which  are  so  large  as  to 
have  caused  the  species  to  be  called  grandiflorus: 
calyxes  corraceous;  stem  and  petioles  pubescent 
(Lin.  Supp.  130'.). 

With  the  medicinal  qualities  of  the  co7ivolvitlus 
scammonia,  and  cojivolvulus  jalappa^  my  readers  are 
well  acquainted.    Lunan,  in  his  Hort.  Jamaicensis, 
qpeaks  of  two  other  species,  natives  of  Jamaica,  as 
possessing  virtues  of  a  peculiar  nature,  viz.  the  con- 
volvidiis  repens,  and  convolvulus  Brasiliensis  ;  the  root 
of  the  first,  he  tells  us,  is,  according  to  Sloane, 
powerfully  purgative ;  and  is  useful  in  working  oif 
hydropic  humours;  given  in  powder  or  boiled  in' 
broth.   The  same  writer  informs  us,  thajt  the  leaves 
of  the  second  are  used  in  baths  for  dropsies ;  and 
are  *^put  on  issues  to  draxc  fhem      and  Plutuier* 
says,  that  the  inspissated,  and  strong-smelling,  milky 
juice  of  the  same  plant  is  extremely  purgative,  in 
fact  a  kind  of  scammony ;  and  may  be  given  as  such 
to  the  quantity  of  from  twelve  to  fourteen  grains; 
and  corrected,  if  necessary,  by  means  of  sulphur  or 
cream  of  tartar.    The  convolvulus  repens  is  common 

*  See  Iiuoan'i  Hortus  Jamaicensis,  voUli.  p.  107« 
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in  India,  and  its  leaves,  which  are  sagittate  and  ob- 
tuse behiod,  are  eaten  by  the  Hindoos.  This  spe- 
cies has  a  creeping  stem,  and  a  perennial  root*  'witk 
large  sulphur-coloured  flowers  on  long  peduncles, 
from  the  sides  of  tlie  stalks.  It  may  be  found  in 
Eheede's  Hortus  Mai.*  under  the  name  of  mandavaUL 
Thirty-seven  species  of  convolvulus  are'  growing 
in  the  botanical  garden  of  Calcutta,  twenty-six  of 
which  are  natives  of  India.  See  Hortus  Bengalensis, 
p.  13,  14. 

CCI. 

NAHIOOROOVIE  VAYR  u^rru^'T3<^G^^ 
(Tarn.)   Oni'no^a  (Japan).    Agarih  ke  jwrr  ^^Ssi\ 

J  (Duk.)  Ooteraynie  vayroo  (Tel.)  j»JU  (Arab.) 
also  is^jtyc  (Arab.  Forsk.  Flor.  Arab.)  (Egypt.) 
LalchircHrii  (Hind.)  Apamarga  3{m^  |4*  (Sans.) 
Root  (if  the  Rough  Achyranthes.* 

ACHYllANTHES  AsPERA  (Lin.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Pentandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
MlsccllanecB.  Scharfe  Sproublume  (Nom.Triv. Wiild.). 

An  infusion  of  this  root  the  native  practitioners 
suppose  to  be  useful  in  bowel  complaints,  from  its 
slight  astringency  ;  but  I  conceive  it  to  have  but 
very  trifling  virtues  if  any. 

Of  the  genus  Willdenow  says,  Cal,  5-phyllus ; 
cor.  0  $  sligma  ^iidum ;  sem.  solitaria.^'  Spec.  Plantt 
vol.  i.  p.  1191. 

♦  See  Rheede,  Mal.ii.  p.  103.  t.  50. 

f  This  plant  was  brought  to  Dr.  F.  Hamilton  while  in  Bahar, 
as  one  of  those  employed  in  medicine.  The  flowering  spike, 
rubbed  with  a  little  sugar,  is  made  into  pills,  and  given  to  tbotc 
who  have  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog.   mniltoii't  M80i 
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The  species  in  question  rises  to  about  the  height 
of  three  or  four  feet,  with  an  erect  shrubby  stem, 
calyxes  repressed,  and  leaves  resembling  those  of 
Aepbtmiago  ZeyUmca^  in  being  green  and  smooth  on 
both  sides ;  they  are  oblong,  pointed,  and  dotted 
underneath  ;  the  flowers  are  in  spikes  at  the  end  of 
the  branches,  appearing  first  like  short  reddish  hairs, 
after  which  follow  rough,  prickly,  green,  reflected 
capsules,  containing  five  seeds,  oblong,  reddish 
(Browne).  The  plant,  as  it  grows  in  Sicily,  differs 
a  Httle  from  the  Indian  variety  just  described  *  ;  but 
they  arc  no  doubt  but  one  species.  Our  article  may 
be  found  particularly  noticed  by  Browne,,  in  his 
History  of  Jamaica  (p.  180.)  \  it  with  two  others 
are  natives  of  that  island,  but  do  not  appear  to  be 
there  considered  amongst  their  medicinal  plants.  I 
shall  conclude  by  observing,  that  the  achyranthes 
aspera  appears  to  be  the  cadeU  or  cadelari  of  llheedef 
and  the  auricula  canU^  mas.  of  Rumphius  (Amb.  vi« 
p.  17*  1. 12.  f.  1.).  Its  Sanscrit  name  is  apSmdrga  t, 
also  apdnga,  its  Bengalese  chi-chi-ria  apang.  The  . 
inhabitants  of  the  Coromandel  coast  use  the  root 
for  cleaning  their  teeth,  by  forming  it  into  a  sort  of 
tooth  brush.  In  Cyngalese  the  plant  is  called  gas- 
karal^bo^  and  it  would  appear  that  two  varieties^ 
a  red  and  white,  are  distinguished  in  Ceylon. 

Ten  species  of  achyranthes  are  growing  in  the 
botanical  garden  of  Caicutta,  five  of  which  are  na- 
tives of  India.  See  Hortus  Bengalensis,  page 
19.  Eight  species,  by  Moon's  account,  grow  on 
Ceylon.  • 

*  See  Flor.  Zey.  105n  elio  Burm.  Zey.  16.  t.6.  f.  S.  tot  tm^ 

ranth.  spicat.  Zeylonicus. 

f  See  Hort.  Mai.  x.  p.  155.  t.  78. 
'  X  See  Roxburgh's  flora  Indica,  vol.  ii.  p.  496. 
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NAYAVAYLEI  r3n-uuCcO-.-'Si/^  (Tam.)  JFal^ 
aba  (Cyn,)  Aria  Veela  (Rheede).  Hoor'hoorya 
(Hind.)  Kookd  vdivhUa^  also  Kooka  Vumitie,  SvSnB 
burbSrS  (Sans.^    Viscid  Cleome. 

Cleome  Viscosa  (Lin.). 

CL  and  Ord.  Tetradynamia  Siliquosa.    Nat.  Ord. 
Putamines.   Klebrige  Ckome  (Nom.  Triv.  Wilid). 
The  small,  compressed,  netted-surfaced,  hottish- 

tasted  seeds,  of  this  low-growing  plant,  liave  got  the 
Taraool  name  of  Nahi  hidddghoo  or  dog's  mustard; 
and  are  considered  by  the  Vytians  as  anthelmintic^ 
and  canninative ;  they  are  administered  in  the  quan* 
tity  of  about  a  tea-spoonful,  twice  daily  In  Duk- 
hanie  the  seeds  are  called  chorie  djooan  c^\\^S  ^jy^ 
and  in  Arabic  buzrool  bunge  chemur  ^JUI};,^. 

The  juice  of  the  leaves^  Rheede  *  says,  is  useful  in 

deafness,  poured  into  the  ears.  Of  the  essential 
character  of  the  genus,  Willdenow  observes,  Glaiu 
duke  nectariferae  3,  ad  singulum  sinum  calycis  sinf- 
gulas,  excepto  infimo  \  peiala  omnia  adscendentia ; 
riUqua  unilocularisy  bivalvisC"  Spec.  Plant  vol.  iiL 
p.  664. 

The  species  in  question  is  an  annual  plant,  a  na- 
tive of  India,  and  Ceylon,  and  seldom  rises  more 
than  a  foot  high ;  with  a  simple,  erect,  round,  striat- 
ed, villose,  wsdd  stem  \  which  is  usually  of  a  red  or 
rather  reddish  colour.  The  flowers,  which  are 
axillary,  peduncled,  at  the  top  of  the  plant,  are 

*  Rheede  (Mai.  ix.  23.). 
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twelve-stamened,  and  of  a  yellow  white  colour,  and 
the  leaves  are  quinate,  except  the  uppermost,  which 
are  ternate  (see  Miller)  ^  thev  much  resemble  in  this 
respect  those  of  the  cleome  pentaphjfUa,  which  is 
the  valley  of  the  Tamools^  and  nunumantia  of  the 
Cochin-Chinese,  but  have  not  the  same  fetid  smelly 
and  are  smaller. 

Of  the  four  species  of  this  plant,  natives  of  Ja- 
maica, two  it  would  seem,  are  considered  in  that 
island  as  medicinal,  that  just  mentioned  (pentaph.), 
and  the  cleome  pofygama.  Browne,  in  his  account 
of  that  country,  informs  us,  that  the  first  is  a  whole- 
some green,  but  from  its  being  a  little  bitterish,  re- 
quires repeated  boilings  to  make  it  palatable;  he 
aidds,  that  it  is  then  considered  as  a  preserv- 
ative against  the  dry  belly-ache.  In  Barbadoes*,* 
Hughes  tells  us,  that  the  juice  of  it  mixed  with 
sweet  oil,  and  poured  into  the  ear,  cures  the  ear- 
ache ;  and  this  virtue,  according  to  Lunan  (Hort. 
Jamaica,  vol.  i.  p.  68.),  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  A.  Robinson. 

With  regard  to  the  cleome  polj/gama,  Barham 
maintains  (Ilort.  Amer.,  p.  108.),  that  the  whole 
plant  is  balsamic  and  vulnerary,  and  that  the  leaves 
boiled  in  water  provoke  appetit^  comfort  the  stomach,' 
and  expel  wind !  The  species  cleome  dodecandria 
and  cleome  icosandria,  are  both  natives  of  India ; 
the  first  is  the  sinapistrum  of  Bunn.  (Zeyl.  216.), 
the  root  of  which  is  a  vermifuge ;  the  second  is  the 
lagansa  of  Rumph.  (Amb.v.  t.  96.)  j  and  is  em- 
ployed for  blisteringtt 

*  See  Hughes's  Barbadoei,  p.  210. 

t  Seven  species  of  cleome  appear  to  grow  on  Ceylon.  Lou« 
reiro  notices  but  two  in  Codua*Chuia.  Fior.  CodunpChia.  YoLii* 
p.S97* 
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NANJARAPANJAN  VAYR  rB^^^^otJLjrr 
«^fFrrc575rCo\JCr  (Tarn.)  also  Ndnjeramooichum 
(Rheede).   Prolific  SwcdUm-wort  Root* 

AscLKPiAs  Pboufera  *  (Rotder). 

CI.  and  Old.  Fentandria  Digynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Contortae. 

This  small  fibrous  root  operates  as  an  emetic,  and 
is  usually  given  as  such  in  tiie  quantity  of  about  half 
a  pagoda  weight  for  a  dose  ;  it  is  of  a  pale  brown 

colour  and  somewhat  nauseous  taste.  It  is  one  of 
those  medicines  the  Vi/tians  have  most  reliance  on, 
in  cases  of  hydrophobia!  >  hut  I  fear^  they  are  oiten 

•  Of  it  Rottler  says,  in  his  Herbarium  (MSS.),  kindly  lent  me 
by  Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  "  Caul,  volubili,  pubesccnte ;  Jol. 
opposit.  petiolat.  cordato-ovat.  acut.  venos,  supra  glabris,  infra 
sub  pubescentibus ;  Jlorib,  axillarib.  umbellatis;  umbellis  folio 
loDgioribui  omnibus  proliferit.*' 

f  I  regret  to  8ay»  that  hydrophobia  is  of  very  frequent  occur- 
rence in  India ;  some  twenty  years  ago,  it  was  there  supposed 
that  copious  bleeding  was  a  remedy  to  be  relied  on,  but,  alas  ! 
that  was  found  to  be  but  a  delusion.  On  the  person  bitten  being 
immediately  brought  to  me,  I  have  never  fiiiled  to  prevent  the 
malady  ensuing ;  by  first  washing  the  part  with  warm  water,  and 
then  searing  it  elBRectnally  with  a  red-hot  iron ;  but  when  the  dis* 
ease  had  once  come  on,  I  have  yet  seen  none  of  the  many  things 
given  to  arrest  its  progress  have  the  smallest  good  effect.  It  is 
singular  enough,  that  hydrophobia  should  be  so  much  more  com- 
mon in  some  countries  than  others,  though  in  nearly  similar  la- 
titudes. The  late  Dr.  Harris,  of  Madras,  told  me»  that  it  was 
altogether  unknown  on  any  of  the  Eastern  islands.  SDOnerat,  I 
think,  says,  they  have  it  not  at  the  Isle  of  France.  Brown,  in  his 
Travels  in  Africa,  p.  338.,  observes,  that  in  Egypt  they  arc  exempt 
from  it.  Genlis  avers,  that  it  never  occurs  at  Manilla.  The 
Abb^  Don  J.  Ignatius  has  declared,  in  his  History  of  Chili  (vol.i. 
p.d4w),  that  there  is  no  Instance  of  its  ever  having  appeared  in 

▼OL.  n.  « 
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disi^pointed  in  their  treatment  of  this  most  awM 
calamity. 

Of  the  genus,  Willclenow  says,  "  Contoita,  nect. 
5-ovata,  concava,  cornicuium  exserentia. 

The  species  in  question  has  been  scientifically  de- 
scribed by  Rottler,  who  first  brought  it  to  the  espe- 
cial notice  of  botanists  \  though  it  appears  evidently 
to  be  the  nansjerapatja  of  the  Hort.  Mai. 

Twenty  species  of  asclepias,  are  growing  in  the 
botanical  garden  of  Calcutta.  See  Hortus  Benga- 
lensisy  p.  20,  21  • 


that  part  of  the  world.    And  Mr.  De  la  Condamine  itates,  that  in 

South  America  cats  and  dops  never  go  mad ! 

It  was  believed,  some  half  dozen  years  ago,  that  Mr.  Mara- 
chotti,  of  tlie  hospital  at  Moscow,  Jiad  discovered  that  this  dis- 
order manifested  itsdf  by  certain  imaH  knots  under  the  toDgue, 
containbg  the  poison,  and  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  open 
these  and  scarify  them  with  a  red-hot  iron,  to  obviate  all  mischief ; 
it  does  not  appear,  however,  that  this  certainly  simple  method  of 
cure  has  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  testimony,  nor  can  I  learn 
that  any  medical  man  of  this  country  has  ever  yet  seen  such  knots 
as  are  above-mentioned.  So  late  as  the  year  1822,  Mr.  P^evissal, 
of  FsriSt  was  said,  by  some  ingenious  experiments,  to  have  found 
that  the  oxyginated  muriatic  acid,  in  doses  of  firom  f5i  to  f5iss.» 
given  in  citron  water,  removed  the  disease  even  after  the  symp- 
toms were  advanced;  but  I  do  not  hear  that  this  treatment,  either, 
has  borne  the  test  of  further  experience.     Considering  that 
hydrophobia  is  a  malady  of  violent  excitement,  an  excitement 
which  none  of  our  antispasmodics  or  sedatives  has  hitherto  been 
found  powerful  enough  to  subdue,  might  it  not  lead,  perhapj?,  to 
some  interesting  result,  since  the  ev'l  cannot  be  remedied  by  any 
medicinal  means  within  our  reach,  were  we  to  try  what  could  be 
done  by  combating  one  disease  with  another.    As  hydrophobia 
is  then  that  which  is  marked  by  the  most  unmanageable  excite- 
ment, I  should  recommend  that  recourse  should  be  had  to  that 
which  is  jlistiiiguished  as  being  most  direct  and  deadly  sedative 
known,  I  niean  the  bite  of  a  coverkapel.    This,  to  some  it  may 
seem  strange,  proposition  I  suggested  to  a  medical  friend  who 
lately  returned  to  India,  who  agreed  with  me  that  for  a  desperate 
disease  we  may  be  excused  in  looking  towards  a  desperate  re- 
medy. 
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CCIV. 

NARRA  MAMADY  (Tel) 

Tetranthlea  Monopetala  (Roxb.)- 

This  is  a  middle-nzed  tree,  a  native  of  the  vaUies, 
and  first  scientifically  described  by  Roxburgh  in  his 

*♦  Coromandel  PJants "  (vol.  ii.  p.  26.)  It  has  an 
erect  stem,  with  a  dark-greenish  rusty  coloured 
smooth  bark;  the  leaves  are  alternate,  short-petioled, 
oblong  enture»  above  pretty  smooth,  below  downy* 
and  from  four  to  six  inches  long,  and  from  two  to 
three  broad ;  there  are  male  and  female  JUmers;  the 
peduncles  are  axillary,  numerous,  short,  undivided  ; 
bractes  small,  rusty-coloured,  downy  at  the  insertion 
of  each  peduncle.  The  bark  is  mildly  astringent, 
and  has  a  considerable  degree  of  balsamic  sweetness  f 
it  is  used  by  the  hill  people  in  the  cure  of  diarrhoea : 
for  particulars  I  refer  to  the  work  above  cited.  The 
tree  is  indigenous  in  Hindoostan,  and  has  got  the 
Bengalese  name  of  kookoorchitta^  and  is  of  the  class 
and  order  Dioiecia  Enneandria.  Nine  species  of  the 
genus  are  growing  in  the  botanical  garden  of  Cal- 
cutta, but  two  species  appear  to  be .  natives  of 
Ceylon. 
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NARRHA  (TeL) 

IdLUBua  INVOI.UCBATA*  (Roxb.) 

CL  and  Ord.  Enneandria  Monogynia. 

This  is  a  small  tree,  found  on  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  in  the  Northern  Circars,  and  is  only  no- 
ticed here  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Datives  em* 
ploying  the  fireah  bark  mixed  with  pepper  as  an 
applicatioq  to  wounds :  for  botanical  particulars  the . 
reader  is  referred  to  vol.  ii.  p.  of  the  Coromandel 
Plants  of  Roxburgh. 

Of  the  genus  JUaurus,  Loureiro  found  ten  species 
in  Cochin-China;  four  are  in  the  botanical  garden  of 
Calcutta.;  four  in  Ceylon,  and  six  in  Japan  (Flor» . 
Japan,  p.  172,). 

CCVL 

NATTOO  SOWCARUM  r5n-i_(B^ef<suer«rrrcriD 
(Taro.)    Saboon  (Duk.)   Ifidian  Soap, 

Soap  is  employed  by  the  native  practitioners  of 
India  nearly  for  the  same  purposes  that  we  use  it : 

they  imagine,  with  what  propriety  is  doubtful,  that  it 
is  particularly  efficacious  in  Umpanites^  or  what  the 

*  I  perceive,  in  Dr.  Horsfield's  AccouDt  of  the  Medicinal 
Planu  ot  Java,  mention  made  of  a  species  of  lanmi,  which  he 
calls  malakrglum,  but  which  I  Imow  nothiiig  of;  the  Januiese  call 
It  nnlol^aDd  place  it  amongit  tkeir  Stimuhmti. 
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Tamools  call  coonma  vaivoo.  It  is  purgative  and 
lithontriptic,  and  externally  applied,  it  Ib  an  excellent 
stimulaot  and  deteiigent:  the  dose  is  generally  from 
five  or  six  grains  to  five-and-twenty  or  thirty. 

The  different  articles  employed  by  the  Vi/tians  and 
soap-makers  on  the  Coromandel  Coast,  in  the  process 
of  making  8oap»  are  overmimnoo  •  (Tam.),  poon-- 
keerif  ooppoo  (common  8alt)»  pottle  ooppoo  (saltpetre) 
and  chunamboo  (quick-lime):  proper  proportions  of 
each  of  these  being  chosen,  they  are  all  braised  toge- 
ther, and  to  the  whole  is  added  a  certain  quantity  of 
pure  water,  the  mixture  is  then  well  agitated  for  se- 
veral hours,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  three  days ;  the 
feculent  matter  having  fallen  to  the  bottom,  the  lixivi- 
um is  stndned  off  and  boOed  to  fbrm  the  stmcarumf  a 
sufficient  proportion  of  gingilie  oil  (oil  of  the  sesa- 
mum  Orientale)  having  been  previously  added  when 
it  first  began  to  boil.'  This  process,  in  iact»  differs 
but  little  from  that  given  by  Macquer^  and  is  perhapa 
the  best  for  preparing  nvhat  is  called  the  oil^oap. 
There  are  varying  Jbrmuke  for  making  other  kinds, 

*  Ovennnonoo  i*  a  Bsline  earthy  substance,  ibund  in  many  parU 

oF  Lower  India,  wliich  contains  a  great  deal  of  soda^  and  is  em* 
ployed  by  the  Hindoos  in  the  preparation  of  the  lac  dye,  in 
bleaching,  washing,  dyeing,  and  suap-niaking ;  also  in  the  manu- 
facture of  glass.  In  some  parts  of  the  Mysore  country  this  sub« 
Stance  (there  called  soolu  munnoo)  is  seen  in  the  form  of  a  white 
efflorescence  on  the  surface  of  sandy  fields^-  and,  in  all  proba- 
bility, differs  bat  little  in  its  nature  from  the  natron  Soonini  speaks 
of  as  being  common  in  the  middle  of  a  dcsart  in  Egypt,  and  from 
which  an  impure  mineral  alkali  is  preparedi  uned  m  bleaching* 
See  Sonnini's  Travels  in  Egypt,  also  Brown's. 

f  This  is  a  very  light,  wnite-coloured,  earthy  matter,  and,  likQ 
the  aboveHmentioaed*  contains  a  considerable  portion  of  soda ;  it 
is  emplayed  in  making  glass^  in  dyeing,  and  by  the  chuckUrM 
(tanners)  in  tanning.  I  conceive  it  to  resemble  much  that  species 
of  impure  fossil  alkali,  called  at  Tripoli  iroua,  found  near  the 
surface  of  the  earth  in  the  province  of  Memirab,  and  which  tho 
Africans  of  Morocco  use  in  the  process  of  dyeing  their  keatjl^!^^ 
rwf.'  See  Lncasli  IVafels  into  the  Interior  of  Ainca^ 
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such  «8  hrawn  or  yeJkm  soap,  *wfdte^  hUtck^  and  green 

ditto,  all  of  wliich  are  distinctly  detailed  by  Mr.  Ni- 
cholson in  his  admirable,  work  on  chemistry  applied 
to  the  arts* 

The  reader  may  find  the  virtues  of  soap  considered 
as  a  medicine  amongst  the  Persians  and  Arabians  well 
detailed  in  a  work,  entitled  KrabadhUe  Masumie 

^^y^x^  ^joijii,  or  tiie  Complete  Dispensatory,  writ- 

«•  •  • 

ten  by  Mdsum  Ben  Ibrahim^  a  native  of  Shiraz,  in 


CCVIL 

NATTOO  VADOMCOTTAY  r3rn^e(ys^rr^ 

rR'U^Cx^^\  2.1^ (Tarn.)   Badamie  hhidie 

(Duk.)  Adamararn  (Ilheede).  Cotumba  (Cyng.) 
VadomdHiloo  (Tel.)  Catappa  (Malays).  Inggudl 
?^5J2^  (Saus.)    Indian  Almond, 

Teeminalia  Catappa  (Lin.)» 

d.  and  Ord.  Polygamia  Monoecia.   Nat  Qrd. 

Elasagni.    Gemeiner  Catappenhenwu 

The  kernel  of  the  drupe  of  this  species  of  ter- 
minalia  lias  the  taste  and  virtues  of  the  almond, 
though  perhaps^  ^  the  flavour  is  more  that  of  the 
English  filbert  The  drupe  is  nearly  three  inches 
long,  egg-shaped,  grooved,  and  contains  but  one  ker- 
nel, which  is  considered  as  a  nourishing  food  for 
weak  people,  and  from  whicli  a  pleasant  edible  oil  is 
prepared,  called  in  Tamool  vadomcaltay  unnay. 

Of  the  essential  character  of  the  genus  WiUde- 
now  says, 

•*  Mascul.    Cat,  5-partitus  j  cor.  0  j  stam.  10. 
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IIehmaph.  Flos,  masciili ;  styL  1 ;  drupa  infer% 
cymbiibrmis'*  (Spec.  Plant  vol.  iv.  p.  907. )• 

The  species  now  under  our  consideration  is  a  larger 
tally  leafy,  and  most  beautiful  tree,  (of  which  there 
are  two  varieties,  a  red  and  a  white),  with  spreading 
branches  in  whorls.  The  leaves,  which  are  obovate, 
and  somewhat  tomentose  beneath,  come  out  at  the 
end  of  the  branches  in  clusters.  They  are  marked 
with  a  notch,  and  on  short  roundish  petioles.  The 

hermaphrodite  flowers,*'  Willdenow  observes,  "  are 
few,  more  remote,  at  the  base  of  the  racemelet, 
smaller  than  those  of  the  currant ;  the  kernel  has 
the  taste  of  a  hazel  nut."  •  Cotamba^  in^gtu/l,  and 
caiappa,  are  the  Cyngalese,  Sanscrit,  and  Malay 
names  of  the  tree,  not  of  the  kemeL  At  Randa 
and  Batavia,  the  tree  grows  wild  in  the  woods:  and 
we  learn  from  Rheede,  that  it  bears  fruit  three  times 
in  the  year  on  the  Malabar  coast.  I  shall  further 
notice  respecting  the  terminaUa  calappa,  that  it  is  a 
valuable  timber  tree,  and  is  what  the  levers  of  the 
draw-wells  (pikottds)  are  usually  made  of  at  Madras. 
Foster  (George),  in  his  work  **  De  Plantis  Esculcntis 
Insularum  Oceani  Australis,"  tells  us  that  the  bark 
and  leaves  yield  a  black  pigment,  with  which  the 
Indians  dye  their  teeth,  and  of  which  Indian  ink  is 
sometimes  made.  Of  the  two  species,  natives  of 
Jamaica,  term,  la/ijblia  and  term,  arbuscula^  the  first 
only  is  medicinal,  and  bears,  in  its  appearance,  it 
would  seem,  a  strong  resemblance  to  our  article ; 
differing  from  it  chiefly  in  having  leaves  only  half 
the  size,  and  the  nut  only  one  third,  oval,  and  not  at 
all  grooved  or  margined.  By  Foster's  account,  in  his 
work  above  cited,  we  learn  that  the  temu  IcuybL  is  a 

•  aee  Wilideiunr  Spec.  Plant,  vol.  iv.  p.  968. 
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native  of  the  Society  and  Friendly  Islands,  and  that 

at  Otaheite  it  is  called  aiaciri  ;  the  kernels,  he  says, 
are  eaten,  and  have  tiie  flavour  of  almonds.  At 
Jamaica  they  are  much  prized;  and  Mr.  JLunan* 
observes,  that  a  decoction  of  the  root  of  the  tree  is 
in  that  Ishind  given  in  cases  of  diarrhoea.  Our  ar- 
ticle appears  to  be  the  adamaram  of  Rheede  (Mai.  iv, 
t.  5.).  It,  witli  three  other  species,  grows  in  Ceylon 
(Moon's  Catalogue,  p,  73.). 

CCVIII. 

NAWEL  PUTTAYrBn-crucJV)LJLji-c22)i-(Tam.) 
JSmoon  he  chSwl  Lijy^^  (Duk.)  NSrSddie 

pulta(Td.)    Kaka  jambu  5R|c^^*-g  (Sans.)  Bar^k 

qf  the  Clove-tree'kaved  Calyptranthes. 

Caltptranthes  Cartophtllifolia  (WiUd.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Icosandria  Monogynia.  '  Nat.  Ord. 
Hesperidese.  Gexcurziiagleinblaltarige  Deckelmyrte 
(Nom.  Triv.  Willd.). 

This  astringent  bark  is  occasionally  prescribed  by 
the  VifHans,  in  decoction,  in  fevers,  and  in  certain 
bowd  auctions,  in  the  quantity  of  half  a  tea-cupful 
twice  daily ;  it  is  also  employed  in  the  same  ibrm  as 
a  wash  for  foul  ulcers.  The  bark  is  of  a  brownish 
colour,  thick,  and  cloven,  and  has  something  of  an 
aromatic  smell. 

Of  the  genusy  Wiildenow  says,  CaL  superus  trun- 
catus  ante  anthesin  tectus  operculo  integenimo  de- 
ciduo ;  cor,  0 ;  hacca  unilocularis  1—4  sperma'* 
(Spec.  Plant  WiUd.  vol.  ii.  p.  97^.). 

*  See  Lunan's  Hortus  Jamaicensisi  vol.  ii.  p.  lie. 
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The  species  in  question  is  the  peria  njara  of 
Rheede,  •  and  the  eugenia  cortkosa  of  Loureiro 
(Cochin,  p.  d76«).  It  is  a  large  tree  with  spreading 
branches.  The  author  just  cited,  in  speaking  of  i^ 
observes, "  fbliis  ovatis  acuminatis  racemis  corymbosis 
filamentis  brevissimis."  We  may  further  say,  that 
the  plant  is  the Jambosa  ceramica  of  Kumphius  (Amb. 

p.  IdO.  t.  41.),  and  is  distinguished,  **panicuiis 
latea^bus  foliis  elipticaovatus  integenimis."  f  It  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  our  present  article  well  merits  a 
more  minute  investigation  than  it  has  yet  had ;  all 
who  have  yet  hitherto  written .  any  account  of  the 
tree,  speak  of  its  aromatic  properties.  Burman 
(Zey.  ^7.)  calls  it  arbor  ZeyUmiea  cwmnum  redolens; 
and  Phikenettet  (Leonard)  in  his  Almagestum  Bota- 
nicum,  terras  it  caiyophillus  languescente  vi  aroma- 
ticus. 

Our  article,  with  four  other  species,  grows  on  Cey- 
lon, called  there  bai<udomha  and  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  calyp.  caryophillata,  which  is  the 
g(Btw4m  of  the  Cyngalese.  See  also  Rheede  (MaL 
5.  27.). 


CCIX. 

NEDEL  KALUNG  CCBLiSffONj^ef^yyTx/® 
(Tam.)  Root  a  variety  of  the  Egyptian  Waier 
LUy. 

Nymph-4;a  Lotus  §  (Var.) 

•  See  Hort.  Mai.  v.  p.  57.  t.  29. 

t  See  Willd.  in  Uster,  neue  Aonaleii,  ii.  itudi.  p. 98. 

:|:  See  Aim.  88.  t.  274.  f.  2. 
The  nyraphaa  lotus  is  growing  in  the  Company's  ganlen  at 
bftlcatU,  and  has  got  the  Bengalie  name  of  shalook ;  it  is  also  a 
Djtive  of  Ceylon,  radu  caUed  m  Cyngalese  at^ul;  two  kinds  are 
mre  dittinginihed,  the  white  and  red.  Avieenoa,  in  bii  Canen. 
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C3.  and  OnL  Poiyahdria  Monogynia.  Nat  Ord. 
SuccLilentaB.  jEgi^ptmche  Seerose  (Nom.  Triv. 
WillcL). 

This  tuberous  root^  which  is  in  its  nature  mudla- 
ginouB  and  demulcent^  is  amongst  the  medicines 
which  die  native  practitioners  prescribe  internally  in 

pile  cases  ;  it  is  ordered  in  the  form  of  powder,  de- 
coction, and  electuary  j  of  tlie  latter  a  tea-spoonful 
is  given  twice  daily. 

Of  the  essential  character  of  the  g^us,  WiUde- 
now  says,  **Cor,  polypetala;  cdL  4,  s.  ^-phyllus; 
hacca  multilocularis,  loculis  polyspermis."  Spec. 
Plant,  vol.  ii.  p.  1151. 

I  have  never  seen  the  plant  of  which  our  article 
is  the  rooty  but  have  called  it  a  variety  of  the  nym- 
phsBa  lotns  \  on  certain  excellent  authority,  that  of 
my  much  esteemed  friend  Dr.  Rottler;  though  I 
think  it  bears  a  question  whether  it  may  not  be 
the  root  of  quite  a  dijOTerent  plant,  I  mean  the 
menyanthes  IndkOy  which  is  the  ityiiipAaMi  ceramics  of 
Rumphiusf,  and  what  Browne  in  his  Natural  His- 
tory of  Jamaica,  calls  **menyan,  aquatica  rn^mphw 
Jbliis  cordatO'Orbicidatis,  petioUs  Jlorijcris."  To  this 
conjecture  I  am  especially  led,  by  the  name  of  the 
last-mentioned  plant  being,  according  to  Rheede 
nidH-ambel^  which  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the 


Med.  ia>.ii.  tnct  ii.  p.lS7.,  speaks  of  three  species  or  lorti  of 
lotus  (khandakokie  ^^jJa:  ),  the  siWettris,  the  aativa,  and  the 

£gypt. ;  of  the  seed'of  which  last  kind,  he  says,  bread  is  made. 

♦  The  nymph,  lotus  is  jju  nuphar  of  the  Arabians ;  the  ancient 
Egyptians  made  a  sort  of  bread  of  its  seed;  it  is  the  ambsl  of 
Rheede,  ii.  t.  26. 

f  See  his  Amb.  vi.  p.  178.  C.7S.  f.  9. 

t  History  of  Jamaica,  p.  151. 

I  See  Hort.  Mai.  ii.  p.55.  t.  SS. 
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aquatic  plant  now  under  our  immediate  considera- 
tion ;  ambel  being,  it  would  seem,  the  common  generic 
appellation  for  many  water  plants  on  the  Malabar 
coasts  in  a  simiiar  manner  as  we  find  tliat  cumuda  (or 
delight  of  the  water)  is  a  common  Sanscrit  term  for 
many  of  the  same  kind  of  plants  in  the  higher  pro- 
vinces of  Bengal,  and  which,  by  the  way,  Sir  W. 
Jones  bestows  on  a  variety  of  tlie  menycuitJies  Indica, 
The  menyan.  Indka  ot Indian  buckbean,  has  leaves  cor- 
date;, subcrenatCy  and  by  Sloane's  account  resembling 
those  of  the  colt^sfoot ;  the  petioles  are  floriferous,  and 
the  corollas  hairy  within  :  it  is  a  native  of  Malabar,* 


ccx. 

NEERADIMOOTTOO  rg*/TL_p^Q:  (Tam.) 
also  Neervettie  moot  too  CTam.)  Junglie  baddm  ^^^^ 
(Duk.)   Adme  vadum  vUHloo  (Tel.) 

This  is  an  oval-shaped  brown  nut»  about  the  size 
of  a  filbert,  but  flattish  ;  from  its  kernel,  which  has 
a  nauseous  smell,  and  tastes  unctuous  and  a  httle 
acrid,  an  oil  is  prepared,  that  is  supposed  by  the  na- 
tive doctors  to  possess  virtues  in  leprous  affections, 
given  in  doses  of  half  a  tea-spoonful  twice  daily  ;  it 
for  the  most  part  sickens  a  good  deal  at  first.  The 
kernels  and  thin  shells  are  sometimes  ground  together, 
and  afler  being  mixed  with  a  little  castor-oil  are  ap- 
plied  externally  to  cure  the  itch.   I  have  not  been 

n  *,^y''^^^f^o"»"e'>o  calls  the  nyynphcea  nelumbQ^iSkm  OMU^en  of  the 
Cochin-Chinese,  but  which  is  the  nelumbium  speciosiim  of  Will- 
Ottioir,  IS  a  native  of  Cochin-China,  where  both  the  root  and 
•eedi  are  mten;  it  ii  the  tamara  of  Rheede  (Hort.  Mai.  ii.  p.  59. 

^^2^  ^  ^  rtn,  di90  fitm  of  the  Japaneae.  Hor.  Japon. 
p*889« 
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able  to  ascertain  from  what  plant  this  article  is  ob- 
tained (it  being  usually  brought  irom  the  woods)  ;  but 
ooojecture,  that  it  may  be  from  a  species  of  jatropha. 


CCXL 

NEER  MOOLLIE  V  AYR  r^/t  GTwro^rrGcrud^ 
(Tam.)  Gohskwra  V,yft  (Hind.)  •  Neer  goohUe 
vayroo  (TeL)  Ik^hugandhd  Si^g^jctfJ  (Sans.)t 
Root  qf  the  Long^leceved  Barkria. 

Barlcuia  Longifolia  (Lin.)* 

CI.  and  Ord.  Didynamia  Angiospermia.  Nat. 
Ord.  Personate.  Langblattrige  Barkrie  (Nom. 
Triv.  WiUd.). 

This  root,  which  has  got  its  Tamool  name  from 

growing  near  water,  is  supposed  to  have  virtues 
similar  to  those  of  the  mooUie  vayr  already  men- 
tioned. The  plant  is  the  bahel-schuUi  of  Rheede  ^ 
who  tells  U8»  that  on  the  Malabar  coast  a  decoction^ 
of  the  root  of  the  biennial  shrub  is  considered  as 
diuretic,  and  given  in  dropsical  cases  and  gravelish 
affections  ;  the  dose  is  about  half  a  tea-cupful  twice 
daily.  The  species  in  question  has  an  erect,  bluntly 
quadrangular,  hisped  stem;  leaves  opposite,  ensi^ 
form,  and  very  long;  flowers  on  whorJs  blue  or 
bright  violet,  axillary  (Miller).  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Western  coast  of  India ;  whence  the  root  is 
brought  across  the  peninsula  to  the  medicine  bazars 
of  the  Camatic. 

*  Another  Hindoottanie  name  is  iMmukkana  U^lC^JJ. 

{The  dant  has  got  stUl  another  Sanscrit  name  paUntgirnkS^ 
See  tlort.  MaGib.  par.iL  p.  88. 
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I  shfill  conclude  by  observing,  that  of  the  genus 
of  which  but  twelve  species  have  hitherto  been  no- 
ticed, Wilidenow  says,  "  Cal.  4-partittt8 ;  Hamna  «- 
longe  minora  ;  caps,  4-angularis,  2-locularis  ?  2-valvis, 
dastica  absque  unguibus^  sent*  2."  Spec.  Plant 
vol.  iii.  p.  S75. 

Seven  species  of  baiieria  are  growing  in  the  bo- 
tanical garden  of  Calcutta.   Four  species  grow  ,  on 
Ceylon,  where  our  article  is  called  katiUriki  by  the . 
Cyngalese. 


CCXII. 

NEER-NOCHIE  rg^^O^e^^  (Tarn.)  Fanie 
ke  ShumbaUe  ^UjL&  ^  ^1^.  (Duk.)  Uisel  he  abee 
Ji4  ^  (Arab.)  Nimdha  (Hind.)  also  Seduari 
(Hind.)  Lagoojidi  (Javan.)  Thuoc-oji  (Coch.  Cliin.) 
Neela  vamUe  (TeL)  Caranosi*  (Rheede).  Jala- 
^nirgundi  3R^f5T^Jf&3^  also  Sinduvdra  (^r^q  |  ^ 
(Sans.)   Three'leaved  Chaste  Tree, 

ViTEX  Tbifolia  (Lin.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Didynamia  Angiospermia.  Nat. 

Ord.  Personatae.  DreijblaUrige  Mullen  (Nom.  Triv. 
WUld.). 

The  tender  shoots  and  leaves  of  this  beautiful 
species  of  chaste  tree  (the  last  of  which  have  a 
slightly  bitter  but  delightful  aromatic  taste  and  smell), 

are  considered  by  the  native  practitioners  of  India 
as  powerfully  discutient^  and  are  in  consequence 

*  See  Hort.  Mal.ii.  p..  13.  U  10» 
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used  in  the  form  of  fomentation,  or  simply  ap- 
plied warm  in  cases  of  sprains,  rheumatism,  swelled 
testicles,  contusions*,  contractionft  of  the  limba^  &c*  $ 
and  it  ifl  a  Act,  tiiat  Bontius  himself,  who  calb  the 
plant  IfuSm  privet,  extob  it  highly  for  the  same 
virtues.  Both  Kumphius  and  Rheede  particularly 
notice  it  j  the  first,  according  to  Horsfield  t,  recom- 
meuds  it  externallj  in  swellings  and  diseases  of  the 
skin;  the  latter  anerts,  that  the  leaves  powdered 
taken  with  water  cure  intermittent  fever,  and  the  roo<^ 
and'  a  bath  or  cataplasm  of  the  leaves,  he  adds,  are 
applied  externally  in  rheumatism  and  local  pains. 
The  small,  smooth,  round,  dark-coloured  fruit  is  sup- 
posed by  the  Vytians  to  be  nervine,  cephalic,  and 
emmenagogue,  and  is  prescribed  in  powder,  elec* 
tnary,  and  decoction,  the  latter  in  doses  of  half  a 
tea-cupful  twice  daily.  Of  the  essential  character 
of  the  genus,  Willdenow  says,  **  CnL  5-dentatus ; 
cor,  limbus  G-fidus  j  drupa  1-sperma,  nuce  ^-locularL" 
Spec.  Plant  Willd.  voL  iii.  p.  390. 

The  species  in  question,  which  is  the  meeofumUla 
of  the  Cyngalese,  and  the  thuoc-on  of  the  Cochin- 
Chinese,  rises  to  about  the  height  of  ten  feet,  being 
shrubby,  branched,  and  round,  and  not  thicker  than 
the  finger;  it  is  oflen  procumbent,  and  sometimes 
even  creeping.  The  leaves  are  temate  and  quinate; 
leaflets  ovate,  acute,  quite  entire,  hoary  beneath,, 
panicle  with  a  straight  rachis,  pedicels  dichoto* 
mous"  (Lin.  Supp.  ^93.).  The  flowers  are  violet  in 
terminating  racemes.  The  three -leaved  chaste  tree 
is  the  lageneUum  vulgare  of  Run^him  { ;  it  is  a  com* 

•  8«e  Hift.  Artmat.  Garaia  ab  Horto,  p.  191. 

f  See  his  account  of  Java  raediciiial  planta,  in  the  AiSatic 

Journal  for  March  1819,  p.  261. 
X  See  Amb.  iv.  p-  46.  t.  !& 
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mon  Indian  plant ;  was  found  by  Loureiro  •  in 
Cochin-China,  and  has  been  well  described  by  Sk 
William  Jones  who  informs  us»  that  in  Upper 
Hindoostan,  the  leaves  of  it  are  used  to  stuff  pil- 
lows, in  order  to  cure  cold  in  the  head  and  hoftd 
ache.    See  article  Noochie  in  this  Chapter. 


CCXIIL 

NEERPIRIMIE  r^^&iS^uS'  (Tam.)  SJiwet- 
chamni  (Hind.)  SambranichiUoo  (TeL)  Adha-lnrm 
(Beng.)  Ja/b  irmimf'(San8.)  Th^me^kiwed  GnOhla* 

Gratiola  MoNNiERiA  (Lin.). 

CL  and  Ord.  Diandria  Motiogynia.  Nat  Ord. 
Personatae.  Westtndisches  PurgierkratU  (Nom.Triv. 
Willd.). 

The  jointed  root,  as  well  as  the  stalks  and  leaves, 
of  this  creeping  annual  plant,  are  all  used  in  medi- 
cine by  the  Hindoos,  who  consider  them  as  diuretic 
and  aperient,  and  to  be  particularly  useful  in  that 
sort  of  stoppage  of  urine  which  is  accompanied  with 
obstinate  costtveness;  and  Dr.  Roxburgh,  in  his 
Flora  Indica,  informs  us,  that  the  expressed  juice  of 
it,  mixed  with  petrolium,  is  rubbed  on  parts  affected 
with  rheumatism. 

Of  the  essential  character  of  the  genus,  Willdenow 

*  or  the  fruit  Loureiro  aays,    CaliiticieDS,  ditcutieiis,  nerfina, 

cephalica,  emmenagoga,  prodest  in  paralysi,  ct  artuum  debilitate." 
Flor.  Cochin-Chin.  vol.  ii.  p.  390.  Dr.  F.  Hamilton  (MSS.)  found 
the  flowers  (sinduyarphul)  prescribed,  in  Behar,  in  conjunction 
with  a  little  honej,  ia  fevers  attended  with  vomitiog  and  much 
thirtt. 

t  See  his  account  of  ielecl  iadlaii  ptanti^  In  the  Aaatio  Re« 
•earebeii  ToUy.  p.  898. 
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says,  **  Cor,  irregularis,  resupinata ;  stam,  S-sterilia  ; 
caps,  S-locularis ;  caL  2  exterioiibus  pa- 

tulis"  (Spec  Plant  vol.  L  p.  lOSt.). 

The  species  in  question^  which  is  only  found  in 
moist  situations,  and  which  the  TelHngoos  call 
hrani'Chittoo,  in  Bengalie  has  got  the  name  of  adha- 
bimi,  sticks  close  to  the  ground,  and  casts  a  few 
slender  fibres  irom  every  joint  as  it  creeps.  The 
leaves  are  opposite,  sessile  obovate^  wedge-shaped 
or  oblong,  smooth,  entire,  obtuse,  fleshy,  and  dotted 
with  minute  spots  ;  and  the  flowers  are  blue.*  The 
plant  has  been  described  by  Sloane,  in  his  Natural 
History  of  Jamaica t,  under  the  name  of  amgalUs 
aquaika.  Browne)^  in  his  Natural  History  of  the 
same  island,  says  of  i^  monniera  wkima  repens*  It 
is  a  native  of  Ceylon,  where  fifteen  species  grow  ^ 
our  article  is  tliere  called  lunu-mia. 


CCXIV. 

NEELACCX)MUL-VAYR  rgyroB?©c?ovTe 

o\j^  (Tam.)    Neld  goomadi  vayroo  (TeL)  Waren 

(Javan.)    Biddari  (Sans.)    Rooi  *qf  the  Asiatic 

Gmelina, 

Gmelina  Asiatica  (Lin,). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Didynamia  Angiospermia.  Nat 
Ord.  Personates.  OsHndkche  GmeUne  (Nom.  Triv. 
WiUd.). 

*  See  Roxburgh's  Flora  Indica,  vol.  i.  pp«        142.,  also  Cor. 
H.  H.  1. 178. 
f  See  History*  i.  p.i08.  t.l».  1 1. 
%  See  wofk|  909. 
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This  root,  which,  as  it  appears  in  tlie  bazars,  is 
mucilagiDOUfl  and  demulcent,  the  Vytians  reckon 
amongst  those  medicines  which  purify  the  blood,  in 
cases  of  depraved  habit  of  body  ;  given  in  the  form 

of  electuary,  to  the  quantity  of  a  tea-spoonful  twice 
daily. 

Dr.  Horsfield,  in  his  Account  of  the  Medicinal 
Plants  of  Java,  informs  us,  that  the  plant  was  for- 
merly in  high  esteem  amongst  the  Portuguese,  who 

call  it  i-ais  madre  de  deus  ;  he  adds,  that  it  is  men- 
tioned by  Rumphius  (on  the  authority  of  a  commu- 
nication he  received  troui  Malacca),  who  calls  it 

jambusa  sifivesiris  parv^ora,^  The  Javanese  term  it 
waren^  and  would  appear  to  consider  it  as  of  a  dele- 
terious nature.  Loureiro  speaks  of  its  virtues : 
**  Valent  in  doloribus  articulorum,  et  affectibus  ner- 
vorum, radix  interne  sumpta;  iblia  externe  appli- 
cata."    Flor.  Cochin-Chin.  vol.  ii.  p.t^76. 

Of  the  essential  character  of  the  genus,  Willdenow 
says,  "  CaL  sub  4-dentatus ;  cor.  4-(ida,  campanulata; 
antkercp  2-bipartitaB,  ^-simplices ;  drupa  nuce  i2-locu- 
lari''  (Sj)ec.  Plant,  vol.  iii.  p.  31.3.). 

Our  article  is  the  only  species  that  has  yet  been 
noticed  by  Willdenow,  and  was  first  scientiHcally 
described  by  Professor  Gmelin,  of  Petersburgh,  who 
wrote  the  Flora  Siberica.  It  is  the  gteta-demaia  of 
theCyngalese,  and  is  **a  tree  with  round, stift*,  upright 
branches  j  leaves  opposite,  petioled,  ovate,  tomen- 
tose  underneath,  having  frequently  a  sharp  short  lobe 
on  each  side  $  spines  axillary,  opposite,  horizontal, 
pubescent  at  the  tip,  the  length  of  the  petioles ; 

Jiffwers  from  the  end  of  the  tender  twigs  on  pedun- 
cles the J'ruil  is  a  berried  drupe  the  size  of  jujubes, 

*  See  Rumph.  Amb.  i.  p.  129.  t.  40. 
t  See  Willd.  Spec.  Plant,  vol.iu.  p.  SIS. 
VOL«  It.  R 
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black  and  smooth  j  it  contains  two  small  lateral 
lobes,  in  each  of  the  two  upper  cells  is  a  single  seed, 
thick ish,  convex  on  the  one  side  and  flattish  on  the 
other." 

I  shall  conclude  what  I  have  to  say  of  this  plant 
by  a  remark  from  Miller;  viz.  that  the  cumbula  of  the 

Hort.  Mai.  (i.  p.  75.  t.  41.)  is  by  no  means  a  higno- 
nia  {catalpa)t  btU  a  genuine  species  of  Gnielina^  as 
the  fruit  evinces. 

Four  species  of  Gmelina  are  growing  in  the  bota- 
nical garden  of  Calcutta all  natives  of  India*  The 
leaves  of  the  species  parviftora  (Roxb.),  gently 
bruised  and  agitated  in  water,  render  it  mucilagi- 
nous and  demulcent,  and  useful  as  a  drink  in  gonor- 
rhoea. See  article  Shieri  Goomaodoo^  in  this  Part 
and  Chiq>ter. 

CCXV. 

NELEPANNAY  KALUNG  3  o\  .-^sL^r^gT 

yyivi^  (Tam.)    Siah  Mooslie  (Duk.) 

Tal-maoHe  (Beng.)   NaSa  tady  gudda  (Tel.)  Wo- 

rahi\  (Sans.)     Nelepamiay  Root,  or  Root  of  the 

OrchU4ike  CurcuUgo. 

CuRCULiGO  Orchioides  (Roxb.}« 

CI.  and  Ord.  Hexandria  Monogynia.  Ragwwr- 
zartige  Russelli lie  (Nom.  Triv.  Willd.). 

This  tuberous  and  wrinkled  root,  as  it  appears  in 
the  medicine  bazars,  is  about  four  inches  long ;  in  a 
slight  degree  bitter  and  mucilaginous  to  the  taste» 
aad  is  supposed  to  possess  virtues  nearly  similar  to 

*  See  Hort.  Bengalensin,  p.  46. 
f  Alio  moottaUe  (Sam.). 
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the  last^ mentioned  article.  It  is  prescribed  in  elec- 
tuary, in  the  quantity  of  a  tea-spoonful  twice  daily ; 
it  is  also  considered  as  possessing  tonic  qualities, 
and  sometimes  given  with  milk  and  sugar,  in  doses 
of  two  diachms  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  in  cases 
requiring  such  medicines. 

Of  the  genus,  Willdenow  says,  Cor.  6-petala 
plana;  l-va1vis;  brevissimus  ;  stigrruUa 

3-divcrgentia ;  caps.  1-locul.,  4-sperma  spongiosa 
rostrata"  (Spec.  Plant,  vol.  ii.  p.  105.). 

The  plant  in  question  has  been  particularly  de- 
scribed by  Roxburgh,  in  his  Corom.  Plants  (i.  p.  14. 
t.  IS.),  and  by  Geertner^  in  his  work  De  Fructibus 
et  Seminibus  Plantarum.**  "  It  is  a  low-growing  plant 
with  a  tuberous  root,  which  has  many  fleshy  vermi. 
cular  fibres ;  numerous  leaves,  all  radical,  petioled, 
and  sword-shaped ;  with  long,  yellow,  pedunculated 
flowers."  Willdenow  seems  to  consider  it  as  the 
orchis  ambohuca  major  of  Rumphius  (Amb.  vi. 
p.  116.  t.  54.  f.  1.);  and  Gaertner  observes,  that  it 
differs  from  every  other  vegetable  production  in  the 
singular  structure  of  its  style  and  capsule,  and  the 
roundish  homy  process  from  the  outer  and  upper 
part  of  the  seed,  resembling  the  beak  of  a  curcuSot 
a  coleopterous  insect 

In  the  Hortus  Bengalensis  we  find  three  species 
of  curculigo  mentioned,  two  of  which  are  natives  of 
India  ^  see  p.  29.  of  that  work.  Four  species  are 
natives  of  Ceylon. 


U  !4 
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CCXVI. 

NELLIE  POO  Cr5t5vo>S!_L^.  (Tam.)  Anooff 

ka  pool  J^^Duk.)    Vurdi  amludge  (^Avah,) 

Waoshmk4  /mk)  (Tel.)   Flmer  qf  the  Emblk  My- 

robotafh  or  Shrubby  Phyllantkus. 

Phyllanthus  Emblica  (Lin.). 

CL  and  Ord.  Monoecia  Monadelphia.  Nat.  Ord. 
TricoccflB.     Baumartiger  Phyllanthus  (Nom.  Triv. 

waid.> 

The  umbelled  yellow  flowers  of  this  species  of 
phyllanthus  have  an  odour  much  resembling  that  of 
lemon-peeJ,  and  are  supposed,  by  the  VytianSy  to 
have  virtues  of  a  cooling  and  aperient  nature ;  they 
^re  pre9cribed»  in  conjunction  with  other  artide8»  in 
the  form  of  an  electuary,  in  the  quantl^  of  about  a 
tea. spoonful  twice  daily. 

Of  the  genus,  Willdenow  says, 

M  Masculi.  CaL  6-partitii8  ^  cor,  0 ;  JUament. 
eolumnare ;  anth*  d. 

**  Feminei.  CaL  6-partitU8 ;  cor.  0 ;  nect.  margo 
12-angulatus ;  styli  3  ;  caps,  tricocca." 

The  species  in  question  is  the  amla  of  the  Benga- 
lese,  and  the  melloko  of  the  Javanese ;  has  a  tree-like 
stem,  which  rises  to  the  heiglit  of  tweh  e  or  fourteen 
feet»  with  leaves,  according  to  Sir  William  Jones^ 
opposite,  in  general,  oblong  and  lanced.  The  fruit 
is  eaten  by  the  Indians ;  has  a  place  amongst  the 
Astringents  of  the  Javanese  ;  and  has  been  particu- 
larly described  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work, 
under  the  head  of  Myrobolan^  Embtic ;  it  is  also 
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noticed  in  speaking  of  the  medicine  Bitlaban,  in 
this  chapter.  The  plant  has  two  Sanscrit  names, 
amdldkd  and  amrita ;  it  is  a  native  of  India,  Java^ 
Cochio-China,  and  China ;  in  i^hich  last-mentioned 
country,  Loureiro  tells  us,  its  fruit  has  little  or  no 
juice.  It  is  the  cay-boung-ngot  of  the  Cochin- 
Chinese  ;  boa  Malacca  nilicai  of  Rumph.  ( Amb.  c.  ii. 
tab.  i.)  i  the  nelli-camarum  (Rheede)  and  the  mynu 
bolanus  in  Java  (Bont.  Jav.  i.  6.  c»  24.)* 


CCXVII. 

NEELA  CADAMBOO  (Tarn.)  NaUa-mh^m 
(Tel.)   Madras  FkyUanthus. 

Prtllanthus  Maderaspatbnsis  (Lin.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Monoecia  Monadelphia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Tricoccae.  Madrasmher  Ph^Uanthus  (Nom.  Tiiv. 
WiUd.). 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  which  are  wedge-shaped, 

alternate,  and  mucronate^  are  used  in  infusion  by 

the  VijlianSt  which  is  drank  as  a  useful  medicine  in 
head-ache. 

The  essential  character  of  the  genus  has  been  no- 
ticed in  treating  of  our  last  article.  The  species  in 
question  has  its  name  from  growing  near  Madras  \ 

it  does  not  rise  higher  than  two  or  three  feet, 
and  may  be  found  particuhirly  described  by  Gaert- 
ner  (De  Fructibus  2.  VZ5,\  and  is  called  by 
Pitever,  in  his  Gozophylacium  Naturae  and  Artes^ 
mrouri  maderaspai.  senmBfoUo  hngiore.  The  calyices 
of  the  female  flowers  are  six-toothed  and  blunt,  of 
the  male*  five-toothed ;  these  latter  have  five  small 

R  d 
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petals  and  three  stamens.  For  lUrther  and  more 
minute  particulars  the  reader  is  referred  to  Willde- 
now's  Spec.  Plant  vol.  iv.  p.  srjdt  and  also  to  Rm^ 
chard,  from  Forsk.  Egypt,  vi.  159. 

Twenty-one  species  of  phyllanthus  are  growing  in 
the  Honorable  Company's  garden  at  Calcutta,  almost 
all  natives  of  India.  See  Hortus  BengalensiSy  p.  69. 
Ten  species  are  natives  of  Ceylon. 

* 

CCXVill. 

NEREIPOOTTIE  (Tarn.)  Nakapootta  cMUoo 
'  (Tel.)    Manayi  (Cyng.)   l^rocumbent  Jusiicia, 

JusTiciA  Procumbens  (Lin.). 

•  CI.  and  Ord.  Diandria  Alonoi* viiia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Personata?.    Liegende  Justice  (Noni.  Triv.  Willd.). 

The  juice  of  the  leaves  of  this  plant  is  squeezed 
into  the  eyes  in  cases  of  ophthalmia.  The  essential 
character  of  the  genus  has  been  already  given.  The 
species  in  question  has  herbaceous  diffuse  branches, 
with  sessile,  lincar-lanceolate,  opposite  leaves  ;  spikes 
terminal,  fbur-sided ;  bractes  lanceolate*  rigid;  lower 
anthers  calcarate.  Thejustkia  procumbens  is  com- 
mon on  pasture  ground  on  the  Coromandel  coasl^  and 
seldom  rises  higher  than  seven  or  eight  feet,  with 
beautiful  rose-coloured  floweis,  which  are  small, 
opposite*  and  decussate.*  Twenty-nine  species  of 
justicia  are  growing  in  the  Company's  botanical 
garden  at  Calcutta,  twenty-eight  of  which  are  natives 
of  India.   See  Hort.  Bengalensis. 

*  See  Roxburgh*!  Flora  Indies*  vol.i.  pp.  189, 
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CCXIX. 

NERINGIE  C  5^*®^^  (Tarn.)  Gokoroo 
(Duk.  also  Hind.)   Khusuck  isCaL  (Pers.)  Busiee- 
tqj  roomee  g:^*^  (Arab.)     Putleroo  (Tel.) 

Cay-ma  vuong  (Coch.  Chin.)  SoodumUra  (Sans.) 
Small  CaUraps. 

Tribulus  Tbrrbsteis  (lin.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Decandria  Monogynia,  Nat.  Ord. 
Gruinales.    Gemeinar  Burzeldron* 

The  pleasant-smelling  and  sweetish-tasted  leaves, 
as  well  as  the  fibrous  root  of  this  annual,  horizontal- 
growing  plant,  are  said  by  the  native  practitioners  to 
possess  diuretic  qualities ;  and  are  prescribed  by 
them  in  decoction  in  the  quantity  of  hali'  a  tea^cup* 
iull  twice  or  thrice  daily* 

Of  the  essential  character  of  the  genus,  Willde- 
now  says,  Cah  5-partitus :  petala  5,  patentia ; 
styltis  0 ;  caps.  ,5,  gibbas,  spinosce,  polyspermae.** 
Spec.  Plant,  vol.  ii.  p.  566. 

The  species  in  question  is  a  common  plant  near 
the  Dardanelles,  and  called  in  modem  Greek T^i/B^Xm^; 
**it  has  a  slender  fibrous  root,  from  which  spring  four 
or  five  delicate  stalks,  spreading  flat  on  the  ground ; 
these  are  hairy,  and  extend  two  feet  and  a  half  in 
length,  the  leaves  are  pinnated,  six-paired,  and 
nearly  round.  The  flowers  are  axillary,  on  short 
peduncles,  and  composed  of  five  broad,  obtuse, 
yellow  petals ;  these  are  succeeded  by  a  roundish 
five-cornered  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  marble,  armed 
with  prickles,  the  bane  of  fbotptravellers ;  this  ripenp 
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ing,  divides  into  five  cells,  each  containing  one  or 

two  four-horned  seeds."  For  t'urtiier  particulars  re- 
spectiDg  tius  plant,  see  Hort.  CiiJ/l  ItiO,  and  IJrown's 
Jamaica  ^QO.  It  grows  on  many  parts  of  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast,  as  well  as  in  China  and  Cocbin-China, 
and  according  to  Willdenow,  in  Europa  austraU  ad 
semitas.  Browne,  however,  according  to  Lunan,  has 
confounded  it  with  the  tribiilus  cistioidcs,  a  mistake 
rectified  by  Swartz.  The  seeds  oi'  our  article  are 
considered  by  the  Cochinese  as  possessing  medicinal 
virtues,  from  their  astringency  being  useful  in  dy- 
sentery, **  aliis  sanguinis  profluviis"  (Flor.  Cochin- 
Chin,  vol.  i.  p.  ^1^).)* 

The  species  tribulm  mcucimiis  is  a  niedicinai  plant 
of  Jamaica ;  with  it,  according  to  Sloane  a  salve  is 
prepared  of  use  in  cases  of  ring  worm.  There  is  a 
small  variety  of  the  trilndus  terresttis  common  in  the 
Southern  tracts  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  with 
beautiful  red  (lowers,  called  in  ' V wmoo\  ijerra  pullcrot 
and  in  Sanscrit  racta  suadanshtra  ;  its  leaves  have  the 
smell  of  clover.  The  Irib.  lanugmosus  is  a  native  of 
India,  and  is  called  in  Bengalie  gokhoor. 

m 

ccxx. 

NEKVALUM  COTTAY  Gf3fto^rr(WTrKG^ 
rrL_fi2)i—  (Tam.) 

See  article  Croton,  Purging  Seed  of,  vol.  i.  p.  101. 
*  See  Slowie'8  Natural  History  of  Jamaica. 
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NILAV£R£I  rpo\Drr(y\jrr(i3/T  (Tarn.)  Semuu 

Cassia  Senna  (Wood); 

So  much  has  been  said  of  senna  in  the  first  volume 
of  this  work,  that  Uttle  more  is  required  here.  I  have 
lately  been  asked  if  what  is  commonly  sold  in  the 
shops  under  the  name  of  East  India  senna'*  is  the 
actual  produce  of  our  Indian  dominions.  No ;  it  is 
not,  but  a  product  of  Arabia,  either  of  Arabia  FeUx 
(about  Mocho),  or  from  a  more  northern  part  of  that 
country,  the  territory  of  Abuarish.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
sharp-pointed-leaved  senna»  the  cassia  lanceoUUa  of 
FarskSlf  which  he  distinguishes,  **Jbliis  5-Jugis,  Ian- 
ceolatis*y  cvqualibuSy*'  and  tells  us  that  it  is  common 
at  Surdud,  and  near  Mor.  11  le  general  name  of 
senna  in  Arabia  is  suna  Lu,  but  this  more  particularly 
applies  to  that  of  Yemen  (Arabia  Felix).  What  is 
obtained  farther  North,  and  brought  to  Mecca  for 
sale,  is  called  suna  Mecki  IjL*.,  indicative  of  its 
being  sold  at  Mecca ;  it  is  also  sometimes  termed 
he4jazi  ^j^^a^^ :  both  have  sharp-pointed  leaves,  and 
are  powerfully  cathartic;  as  I  have  already  noticed  in 
the  first  volume,  the  senna  in  common  use  amongst 
the  Indian  practitioners  is  the  hluni^leaoed  senna 
{senna  Itaiica.  s.  foliis  obtusis.  Bauh.  pin.  397.).  It 
is  a  common  plant  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  but  is 
not  near  so  valuable  a  medicine  as  the  sharp-^pomted 
jenita  of  Forskahl. 

*  Vide  Fonkabl,  DeteriptioiiM  Flantamm,  Flone'  EgyptkuMi, 

Arabicap,  p.  85. 
f  Vide  FortkaUl  Flore  Egyptiaca,  p.  66. 
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An  alkaline  substance  has  lately  been  found  by 
MM.  Lassaigne  and  Feneulle  in  the  pods  and  leaves 
of  senna:  it  is  solid,  yellowish. brown,  of  a  peculiar 
odour,  and  nauseously  bitter,  soluble  in  water,  alco- 
hol, and  t'tl)er ;  its  medical  properties  are  not  yet 
rightly  ascertained ;  they  call  it  caihartine. 

CCXXII. 

NIRA  POOSEE  (SiamO 

This  is  the  name  of  a  root  which  Dr.  Finlayson 
found  in  Siam :  it  is  rubbed  up  with  water  and  used 
in  cases  of  aphthse,  commonly  in  conjunctiou  with 
another  root,  soong-koong, 

CCXXIII. 

NIRPULLI  C:5^i-o\Tov^  (TamO  (Hort. 
Mai.)   AxiUary  Spiderwort. 

Tradescantia  Axillaris  (Lin.). 

m 

CI.  and  Ord.  Hexandria  Monogynia.  Nat  OnL 
Ensatae.    WmkelbbOige  Tradescantie    (Nom.  Tiiv. 

waid.). 

Rheede*  tells  us  that  a  decoction  of  this  plant  is 
considered  as  a  useful  remedy  on  the  Malabar  coast  in 
cases  of  timpanites. 

Of  the  essential  character  of  the  genus»  Willde- 
now  says,  **  CaL  S-phyllus ;  petala  3 ;  Jilamenta  villis 
articulatisj  cfl/?5.  3.1ocularis"  (Spec.  Plant  torn.  ii. 
p.  16.). 

*  Rheede,  Mal.x.  pp. 25^28.  t.ld. 
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The  species*  in  question  is  called  bgha-mtUa  in 

Hindoostanie :  it  is  an  annual  plant,  with  a  stem, 
creeping  at  the  base,  but  soon  ascending.  Kcaiig 
informs  us,  that  the  leaves  are  linear,  acute- spreading, 
having  coloured  sheaths,  ciliate,  with  long  haiis ;  the 
JUmers  are  axillary  and  solitary;  the  cafyx  lliree- 
parted  and  keeled,  corolla  onc-petallcd,  of  a  funnel 
form,  and  deep-blue  colour ;  the  tube  twice  as  long 
as  the  calyx  ;  segments  three,  shorter,  blue ;  filaments 
with  jointed  hairs ;  style  club-shaped.  The  plant  is 
a  native  of  the  Malabar  coast 

Four  species  of  it  are  indigenous  to  Jamaica t,  and 
are  there  considered  to  have  virtues  against  the  poi- 
sons of  all  sorts  of  spiders.  Five  species  are  growing 
in  the  botanical  garden  of  Calcutta. 


CCXXIV. 

NITTAH,  or  MITHA  BISH  (Sans.)  Jdkdr 
(Hind.) 

This  substance  was  brought  to  Dr.  F.  Hamilton 
while  in  Behar,  where  he  was  told  that  in  about  the 
quantity  of  one  grain  it  is  serviceable  in  the  worst 
stages  of  typhus  fever :  the  professional  men  of  that 

district  informed  him,that  it  was  a  poison  to  all  animals, 
man  excepted.  What  it  may  be  in  a  botanical  point 
of  view  does  not  appear.    Hamilton's  MSS. 

•  Five  species  of  tradescantia  grow  in  Ceylon.  The  species 
Malabarica  (the  iaii'puUi  of  Rbeede)  is  quite  common  in  mosi 
parU  of  India. 

t  Barhttn,  p.  177.|  alio  Flora  JanudceoMSy  vol.  ii.  p.  180. 
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CCXXV. 

NOOCHIE  CCDn-^9s- (Tarn.)  Nirgmdi  (Beng.) 

*!I^^C'cs^>i  (Arab.) 

Nisinda  (Hind.)  CJiij\  (Pers.)  Wayalakoo 
(Tel.)    Sinduya  (Sans.)»  also  Smdhooka  (Sans.) 

Five-leaved  Chaste  Tree, 

ViTBX  Negunuo  (Liu.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Didjmamia  Angiospermia.  Nat. 
Ord.   Peraoiiatfle.     Negunda-mulkn  (Nom.  Triv. 

Willd.). 

The  essential  character  of  the  genus  has  been  given 
under  article  Neer-Noochie  ;  see  p.  ^^7« 

The  medicinal  qualities  of  the  plant  in  question  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  vUex  tryblia^  but  somewhat 
weaker;  the  dose  of  the  decoction  of  the  root  is  about 
half  a  tea-cupful  given  twice  dail)^ :  it  is  a  pleasant 
bitter,  and  is  administered  in  cases  of  intermittent 
and  typhus  fever. 

The  vUex  negtmdo  is  the  thuoC'On-runff  of  the 
Cochin-Chinese,  the  hemnosiof  Rheede  (Mai.  ii.  p.  15. 
t.  ll.)>  t^^^  lagonditnn  Utoreum  of  Rumph.  (Amb.  iv. 
p.  50.  t.  ly.),  and  the  sudu-iuka  of  the  C}  ngalese. 

It  has  an  arboreous  twisted  stem,  about  the  size  of 
the  human  arm,  rising  ten  feet  high,  with  a  grey  bark; 
the  leaves,  which  are  from  one  to  three  inches  long, 
are  opposite,  on  long  foot>stalks,  they  are  quinnate, 
and  ternate- serrate,  and  have  a  pleasant  smell ;  the 
flowers,  which  are  of  a  purplish  colour,  are  raceme- 
panided;  the  calyx,  corolla,  and  fruit,  resemble  those 
of  ibetfitexirifbSa/*  The  plant  is  a  native  of  China 
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and  Cochin-China,  as  well  as  Ceylon  and  Southern 
India:  it  is  the  **viiex  trifbUa  Tndica  cordata**  of 

Bunn.  (Zeyl.  p.  ^229.  R  )  My  friend  Mr.  Sherwood 
tells  me  tliat  the  leaves  simply  warmed  he  found  an 
excellent  application  in  cases  of  rheumatism  or 
sprains.  The  Mahometans  are  in  the  habit  of 
smoaking  the  dried  leaves  in  cases  of  head-ache  and 
catarrh.  Dr.  F.  Hamilton  found  the  dried  fruit 
considered  as  vermif'ii<re  in  Behar.  MSS. 

Nine  species  of  vitex  are  growing  in  the  Honourable 
Company's  botanical  garden  at  Calcutta,  natives  of 
India.  See  Hortus  Bengalensis,  p.  46.  Six  species 
grow  on  Ceylon. 


CCXXVI. 

NOONA  MARUM  ELLEY  iE/^LDTLx^UL^a/ot) 
(Tarn.),  also  Nona  marum  eUey,  Chota  dUca  .paat 
w^l^  (Duk.)     Mdhoghoodoo  Shoo  (Tel.) 

KleehU  (Sans.)   Leaf  of  the  narrow-leaved  Morinda. 

MoBiNDA  Umbellata  (LiU.). 

Ci.  and  Ord.  Pentandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Aggr^tSB.  DoldenbkUige  Morinde  (Nom.  Triv. 
Willd.). 

There  are  two  varieties  of  tliis  tree  in  India;  our 
present  article  is  the  lesser,  and  would  appear  to  be 
the  bancudoo  lakki  of.  the  Malays.  The  lapceolate- 
ovate  leaves  of  it,  in  conjunction  with  ceriain  aroma, 
tics,  the  Tamool  doctors  use  in  decoction,  in  cases  of 
diarrhoea  and  lientery,  in  the  quantity  of  half  a  tea- 
cupful  twice  daily. 

Of  the  essential  character  of  the  genus,  Wiildenow 
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says,  "i^/ore^aggregati,  aionopetalei;  ^/fg-i/i^  ^-fidum; 
dnipw  aggregata?."    Spec.  Plant,  vol.  i.  p.  991. 

The  fioona  is  the  cuy  ng€*h(i  of  the  Cochiii*Chinesc» 
and  the  bancuda  angustifbUa  of  Rumphius  (Amb.  Hi. 
p.  157.  t.  98.),  but  Willdenou  seems  inclined  to 
consider  it  ratlier  as  a  \  ariety  of  tlie  morinda  citiyblia 
than  a  distinct  species :  est  poHus  varieias  sequentis 
vel  nova  species,"  Its  root  (as  well  as  that  of  the 
morinda  cUriJbUa*^  the  cay-nhau  of  the  Cochin-Chi- 
nese,  and  ahugaha  of  the  Cingalese,  and  which,  by 
the  way,  the  Taniools  also  call  ?wotia  7iidrdm)  is  used 
in  many  parts  of  India  as  a  red  dye,  but  we  shall  say 
more  of  its  use  in  the  arts  in  another  part  of  this 
work.  Willdenow  has  hitherto  noticed  but  three 
species  of  morinda,  viz.  the  two  above  specified,  and 
the  morinda  roi/oc:  this  last  is  an  American  plant, 
but  is  also  a  native  of  Jamaica,  where,  according  to 
Browne  (p.  its  roots  are  employed  for  dyeing 

linens  of  a  dark  hue.  Buchanan^  in  his  Journey 
through  Mysore,  &c.''  speaks,  however,  of  a  fourth 
species,  on  which  he  has  bestowed  the  appellation  of 
m*  Urn^olia;  the  root  of  which,  he  informs  us,  is 
considered  as  a  valuable  red  dye  in  the  central  tracts 
of  the  Peninsula.  The  species  citrifolia  the  Cochin- 
Chinese  place  amongst  their  medicinal  plants,  believ- 
ing the  fruit  to  be  deobstruent  and  emmenagogue, 
«*  in  dysuria  dolorem  mitigat"  Fior.  Cochin.  Chin, 
vol.  i.  p.  140. 

In  the  Flora  Zeylanica,  81  and  8^  both  qpecies 
(m.  umbellata,  and  m.  dtrifolia)  are  noticed ;  of 
die  first  it  is  said,  M.  erecta,  foKis  lanceolato- 
ovatisy  pedunculis  confer tis  ;  **  of  the  other,  "  M.  ar- 

*  This  root  is  called  in  Mysore,  where  it  is  much  prized,  muddif 
in  Uie  Sumatran  language  it  is  termed  macudoo. 
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borea,  pedunculis  solitariis,**  The  last  is  the  coda 
pilava  of  Rheede  (Mai.  i.  p.  97-  t  and  may  be 
found  described  at  length  by  Grasrtner,  in  his  work, 
"  De  Fructibus  et  Seminibus  Plantaruin/'  The  mo- 
rinda  umbellata  is  common  in  the  woods  of  Cochin- 
China.  Loureiro  informs  us,  that  a  decQCtion  of  the 
root  is  an  excellent  and  permanent  yellow  dye :  it  is 
also^  he  says»  a  red  dye,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
sappan  wood.    Flor.  Cochin-Chin.  vol.  i.  p.  140. 


CCXXVll. 

NULL  UNNAY  t3':j\-Qp\'^(sm'SAfvnr  (Tam.) 
Munchie  nooimy  (Tel.)  MUta  tail  ^  l^i*  (Duk.) 
on  qf  the  (Menial  Sesamumf  or  Gingiiie  OiL 

Sesamum  Orientale  (Lin.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Didynamia  Angiospermia.  Nat. 
Ord.  Luridae.  OrierUaUscher  Sesam  (Nom.  Triv. 
Willd.). 

This  fixed  or  expressed  oil,  besides  being  eaten  by 

the  natives,  is  used  in  medicine  *  in  cases  where  cool- 
ing and  bland  oils  are  required  ;  it  is  obtained,  by  ex- 
pressiouy  from  the  seed,  called  in  Tamoolt  yelloo  ; 
in  Guzerattie  tal;  in  Hindooie  till.;  in  Dukhanie 
JJ  ;  in  Tellingoo  no&woho  ;  in  Arabic  ^  >.m. 
sumsum ;   in  Persian  kunjid ;  in  Canarese 

eUu  ;  and  in  Sanscrit  ImUi^    The  seeds  are  whitish, 

•  It  is  considered,  by  some  native  practitioners,  to  possess  em- 
uienagogue  virtues,  and  to  be  capable,  if  incautioiulj  used,  of 
causing  abortion. 

t  There  is  a  dark*coioured  and  somewhat  larger  variety  called 
in  Tamool  car yeOoOf  aUo  a  white  sort  termeoMiN^riaiMe  yettoto 
and  vuttayyeuoo. 
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not  larger  than  those  of  the  mustard  plant,  flat,  and 
heart-shaped,  and  are  used  as  tbod  by  the  Hindoos, 
after  having  been  toasted  and  ground  into  meal, 
which  meal  is  called  in  Arabic  ^/i^j  rehshee.  The 
expressed  oil,  when  fresh,  has  a  very  pleasant  taste, 
and  is  much  employed  by  the  Indians  in  preparing 
their  victuals  j  it  is  highly  estcmed  by  the  Japanese, 
who  cultivate  the  seed  from  which  it  is  obtained  in 
great  abundance.  On  Java  the  piant  is  named  Weed- 
shen  ;  it  is  the  $aUi  kJ^  of  Forskahl,  or  rather  he 
found  it  growing  in  Lower  Egypt,  under  that  name. 
Virey,  in  his  "  Histoire  Naturelle  dcs  Medicamens/** 
.tells  us,  that  the  seed  *^  est  visqueuse,  euioHiente, 
paregorique,  utile  dans  les  coliques,  et  autres  dou- 
leuis."  The  French  of  Eastern  countries  call  the 
plant  Jujeoline ;  the  Japanese  gomagara. 

Our  present  article,  which  is  the  schU-ebi  of  the 
Hort.  Mai.  and,  according  to  Dierbachy  the  Sr^a^ov 
of  Hippocrates,  and  another  species,  the  sesamum 
Indicunh  are  cultivated  much  in  Jamaica.  Lunan  t 
says,  from  the  authority  of  Barham  (p.  121.),  that 
the  seed  and  herb  itself,  boiled  in  honey,  make  a  good 
cataplasm  for  indurated  tumours.  In  Greece  the 
seeds  are  made  into  cakes,  and,  according  to  Sir  H. 
Sloane,  what  is  called  the  bean  or  mandarine  broth  of 
China,  is  nothing  else  than  an  emulsion  made  of  these 
seeds  and  hot  water.  There  is  a  kind  of  oil  much 
used  in  dressing  food  in  Mysore ;  and  obtained  from 
seeds,  called  by  the  Canarese  huts  ijclloo,  and  m  Du- 
khanie  .V,  ra^tiUa.  It  is  got  from  no  species  of 
sesamum,*  but  from  the  verhema  sativa  of  Roxburgh. 
Dr.  Heyne  seems  to  have  thou^t  that  this  plant  was 

*  Page  186. 

f  See  Bora  JanMueenus,  vol.  ii.  p. 
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peculiar  to  the  Bengal  provinces,  and  not  kmiwii  on 
the  coast,  but  he  was  mistaken  ;  he  speaks  of  it 
under  the  Indian  name  of  the  werinntia,  and  has 
given  a  minute  botanical*  description  of  it ;  he  adds, 
that  the  oO  expretied  fiom  the  lafger  seeds  is  the 
common  lamp  oil  of  Upper  India,  and  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely  cheap. 

Of  the  essential  character  of  the  genus  sesamum, 
Willdenow  says,  "  CaL  5-partita ;  cor.  GampaiQukMa» 
5-fida;  lobo  infimo  majore;  rudbnenium  fflamenti 
quinti ;  ^/i^gT^  lanceoktum  caps,  ^-locularis*'  (Spec. 
Plant,  vol.  iii.  p.  358.). 

Of  the  species  which  produces  the  gingilie  oil,  I  shall 
only  mention  that  it  is  an  annual  plant»  rising  to  the 
height  of  two  feet»  with  an  herbaceous  fbur-oornered 
stalk  ;  kaoes  opposite,  petiokd»  ovate-oblong,  entire ; 
KTkAJUywers  axillary  and  solitary ;  these  are  of  a  dirty 
white  colour,  and  shaped  not  unlike  that  of  the  fox- 
glove. The  sesamum  orientale  is  the  gomo,  also 
gomo  gara  of  the  Jiqpanese,  and  the  coofjme  of  the 
Cochin«>Chine8e»  who  consider  the  oil  as  resolvent^ 
and  to  be  particularly  indicated  in  convulsions  (Flor. 
Cochin-Chin.  vol.  ii.  p.  d82.)«  The  plant  is  the  teU 
tola  of  the  Cyngalese. 


ccxxviir. 

NUNDIAVUTTEI  r5CB^Vurr(5^_i._a2)L-  (Tarn.) 

also(TeL)  jVond^^riibAa  ^^[fQ  (S^  Broads 
Uaoed  Rosebay. 

Nerium  Coronarium  (Jacq.). 

*  Sm  Heyne'i  TracU  on  India,  p.  40* 
VOL.  11.  S 
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CL  «nd  Ord.  Pentandria  Mmiogyiiia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Contortfle.     BreUhaitriger  Oleander  (Norn.  Triv. 

The  juice  of  the  white  leaves  of  this  handsome 
ahraby  the  Hindoo  doctors  drop  into  the  eyes  in 
cases  of  ophthalmia ;  it  is  supposed  to  be  of  a  very 
cooling  nature. 

Of  the  essentia]  character  of  the  genus,  Willde- 
now  observes,  "  Contort  a  ;  JoUiculi  2,  erecti ;  sent, 
plumosa;  cor.  tubus  terminatus  corona  lacera." 
Spec.  Plant,  vol.  1.  p.  l^di. 

The  species  in  question  is  <^  a  milky  nature  and 
rises  to  the  height  of  about  five  feet,  with  an  ash- 
coloured  bark.  The  leaves  are  elliptic,  peduncles 
in  pairs,  from  the  forks  of  the  branches ;  two  flower- 
ed** The  flowers,  though  beautii'ul,  are  without 
odour,  unless  it  be  in  the  morning  early;  the  perianth 
is  green ;  tube  of  the  corolla  a  greenish  yellow,  and 
the  boarder  snow  white.  The  plant  is  common  in 
many  parts  of  India,  and  is  the  iiaiidi-ervatam  of 
Rheede  (Mai.  ii.  p.  105.  1 54.  and  55.),  the  Jlos  ma" 
nUhanm  of  Rumph.  (Amb.  iv.  p.  87*  1 39.)>  and  the 
jasmimm  Zq^kadcwn  Jotio  obkngo^  Jiore  albo  plena 
odoratissimo  of  Burm.  (Zeyl.  129*  t.  590  Our 
article  witii  seven  othei*  species  are  growing  in  the 
botanical  garden  of  Calcutta. 

*  See  Waidenow,  vol.i.  p.  1236. 
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CCXXIX. 

NURRl-VUNG  YUM  r5rrGc5\jTx/B5rnruuijD(Tani.) 

J uiiglie  piaz      f?^"^  (Duk.)    Squill,  substitute Jbr, 

Erythronxum  Indicum  (Rottler.). 

See  article  Squill,  at  p.  402  of  Vol*  I. 


CCXXX. 

NUTTEI  CHOORIE  VAYR  (Tarn.)  Ma^ 
dam  ghenii  (Tel.)  Madana-bunta-kada  (Uort- 
Bengal.)  Madana  ghanti  ^R^f  ^  (Sans.)  Root 
qf  the  Shaggif  Button  Weed. 

Sp£bmacoc£  Hispida  (Lin.). 

CL  and  Ord.  Tetrandria  Monogynia.   Nat  Ord. 

Stellatse.    Borsttger  Zdkmvirbel  (Nom.  Triv.  Willd.). 

This  root,  as  it  appears  in  the  medicine  bazars,  is  a 
little  thicker  than  our  sarsapariUa,  and  not  unlike  it 
in  taste  \  it  is  also  used  for  similar  purposes ;  viz.  as 
an  alterative  and  purifier  of  the  blood  $  given  in  de- 
coction to  the  quantity  of  about  four  ounces  or  mote 
daily. 

Of  the  genus,  Willdenow  says,  "  Cor,  1-petala,  in- 
fiindibulif;  Sem*%  bidentata." 

The  species  *  in  question,  which  is  the  heen^imodoo 
gcBtakola  of  the  Cyngalese,  is  an  annual  plant,  widi 

*  Eight  species  are  growioff  in  the  botanical  garden  of  Calcutta ; 
but  two  appear,  by  l£KMi*a  Gttalogua,  to  b«  natitrai  of  Ceylon. 

8  d 
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diffuse^  obsoletely,  four-sided,  hairy  branches ;  lectves 
obovate,  cuneate»  waved*  and  scabrous  j  Jlowers  ver- 
ticelled,  two,  three,  or  four  in  each  axil;  tubed 
the  oorol.  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx;  Hamens 
and  9ty1e  erect*  Roxbtti^  speaks  of  it  under  the 
Telingooname  of  madana-bunta-kada^  and  tells  us,  that 
it  is  common  in  sandy  places  near  the  sea  on  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast ;  it  is  the  galiopsu  Z^Umica  of  Burman 
(Zeyl.  163.  1 1^  f.  d.)»  and  apparently  the  tardaul 
of  Rheede  (MaL  ix.  p.  149.  1 Of  the  genus 
there  are  five  species  natives  of  Jamaica^  but  none 
of  them  are  considered  as  medicinal. 


CCXXXL 

ODALLAM  (Ji4alayaUe>  Coat  araUe  (Tarn.) 
MangaMke  Cerbera. 

Cerbera  Manghas  (Lin.). 

CL  and  Ord.  Pentandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Contortae.  OnhuBicher  ScheUenbaum  (Norn.  Triv. 
Willd.). 

OddlUm,  or,  as  Rheede  has  it,  odollam  (Mai.  i.  p.  71. 
t.  39.)>  is  the  name  given  on  the  Malabar  coast  to  a 
milky  tree,  the  seeds  of  the  fruit  of  which  are  power- 
fully narcotic,  resembling  in  their  effect  that  arioing 
fiom  the  datura.  The  fruit  itself  is  not  un- 
like  a  mango  both  in  colour  and  shape,  but  has 
one  side  more  concave  than  the  other ;  the  seeds, 
which  are  two  in  number,  are  the  size  of  large  ches- 
nuts.   Dr.  Horsfield  informs  us,  in  his  account  of 

«  See  lUniNirgli'i  Flora  Indica,  p.  S79.  voU  i.  u. 
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the  medicinal  plants  of  Java  that  the  leaves  and 
bark  are  both  considered  on  that  island  as  purgative ; 
aod  that  the  fruit  is  externally  applied  as  a  cataplasm 
in  diseases  oi  the  skin.   Virey  f,  in  his  **Hisioire 

NcUurelle  des  MedicamenSt*'  notices  the  same  virtues 
in  the  bark,  adding,  that  the  fruit  is  emetic. 

The  cerbera  manghas  is  the  manghas  lactescens  of 
Bunnan(ZeyL  150. 1 70.  f.  i.)^  and  the  arbor  laciaria 
of  Rumphius  ( Amb.  iL  243.  t.  81.)^  who  speaks  of 
the  bark  as  being  powerfully  cathartic.  It  moreover 
appears  to  be  the  cerbera  salutaris  of  Loureiro,  the 
gon&aduru  of  the  Cyngalese*  the  bintaro  of  the 
Javaoese,  and  the  aj^-muop'^ac  of  Cochin-China, 
where  it  grows  near  the  sea^diore.  Vide  flor  Coch* 
Chin.  (vol.  I.  p.  1S6.)  I  am  much  inclined  to  dunk, 
that  it  is  this  tree  which  Avicenna  (152)  mentions 
under  the  Arabic  name  of  jubla  hunk^  adding. 

Arbor  venenata  lactescens  Indica»  flora  luteo,  cujus 
succus  inqiissatus  cum  turbith  congruat;*'  and  I 
shall  take  this  opportunity  of  stating,  as  I  have  had 
occasion  to  mention  this  celebrated  Arabian  phy- 
sician and  author,  that  his  writings  are  known  in 
Eastern  countries,  under  the  name  of  t^Jol^  C!J>^ 
canoaniJStt  Mb;  they  treat  of  medicine  and  diseases 
in  general,  and  the  qualities  and  virtues  of  compound 
and  simple  medicines,  and  also  of  anatomy.  The 
work  consists  of  twelve  books,  by  the  author  Abu 
Afy  Hussein  Ben  AbdcUla  Ben  Sim  (Avicenna),  who 
was  bom  in  the  dty  of  Bokhara,  AJ}.  980,  and 
died  at  Hamadan,  A.  D.  10S6.  An  edition  of  hb 
writings  was  printed  at  Rome^  in  1595,  afterwards 

*  See  Asiatic  Journal  for  March  1819,  p.  262. 
t  See  Hifttoire  Naturelie  des  Medicamens,  p. 
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translated  into  Latiu,  and  published,  at  Venice,  in 
1608. 

Of  the  essential  character  of  the  genus^  Willde- 
now  observes  simply,    Contorta  dn^  monoflperma" 

(Spec.  Plant,  vol.  i.  p.  122^.). 

The  species  in  question,  which  grows  in  sandy  si- 
tuations  on  the  shores  of  Singapore,  and  some  of  the 
adjacent  islands^  has  kaves  closely  approximate, 
scattered,  oblong,  acute^  attenuate,  downwards; 
ladnuB  of  the  corolla  ovate,  with  an  incurved,  sub- 
retuse  apex.  The  tree  is  rather  small,  and  the 
branches  remarkably  thick  and  subcylindric  ;  drupes 
two,  ovate,  oblong.* 

I  shall  conclude  what  I  have  to  say  of  this  article, 
by  mentioning  what  Dr.  Horsfield  relates  in  speak- 
ing of  the  fruit  of  the  cerbera  manghas  in  Java.  I 
quote  his  words  :  "  I  was  once  witness  of  the  effects 
of  a  small  dose  upon  a  Javanese  woman,  who  had 
swallowed,  out  of  curiosity,  about  a  scruple  of  the 
external  part  of  the  frui^  in  the  absence  tsi  her 
dtdtung  (physician);  it  produced  partial  delirium; 
she  could  no  longer  distinguish  the  persons  and  ob- 
jects that  surrounded  her,  but  retained  tlie  faculty 
of  speech  t;  and  so  far  corresponding  with  Avicenna's 

*  Thtf  Deader  must  observe,  that  the  plant  here  described  is  the 
cerbera  manghas,  Roxburgh  (Flor.  Ind.  vol.  ii.  p.  529.).  The 
cerbera  odollani,  mentioned  at  page  529.  of  the  work  just  quoted, 
is  a  different  plant,  being  a  large  tree  with  alternate  lanceolate 
leeYei,  crowoed  about  the  ends  of  the  braochleti,  and  having  large, 
whitet  fragratit-tmelling  flowers.  Odallam  is,  therefore,  perhaps, 
not  the  proper  name  to  hare  bestowed  on  the  milky  narcotic  species, 
but  it  was  long  known  by  that  appellation,  till  more  accurate  bo« 
tanical  examination  ascertained  distinctions. 

j>  See  Horsfield's  account  of  Java  medicinal  plants,  in  the 
Aaiatic  Joumal  for  March  1819. 
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ORK  JENA  ^  o;x  (Arab.> 

A  root  mentioned  by  Forskahl,  in  his  Mat  Med* 

Kahirina  i  used  ia  cases  of  colic. 

CCXXXIII. 

OODOOMBOO  2_-©^U)M  (Tam.)  Ghdre  pore 
JH  J^  (Duk.)    Ooodomttoo  (TeL)  2^  (Arab.) 

Ghada  iSala,  also  Gaudhera  ^)^tK  (iSaQS.)  Guam. 

Lacbbta  Iguana  (Shaw.). 

The  body  of  the  dried  guana,  made  into  an  elec- 
tuary with  a  certain  portion  ot  ghee  (clarified  butter), 
the  Vytiam  recommend  as  a  strengthening  medicine 
in  consumptive  complaints^  and  for  that  state  of  de- 
bility into  which  camel-riden  often  fall,  from  the 
shaking  and  sickening^  motion  of  ttiat'  laige  ammal. 
The  head,  tail,  and  feet  of  the  guana  are  not  em- 
ployed in  medicine. 

The  guana  of  India  is  generally  found  about  old 
walls  and  ruinoua buildings^  it  is  about  two  feet  long» 
and  very  much  resembles  in  shape  the  laceria  aUiga^ 
tor  ;  the  belly  is  protuberant  $  the  tail  long  and  round, 
thick  at  its  commencement,  and  tapering  gradually 
towards  a  sharp  point  j  its  back,  tail,  and  throat 
are  serrated^  and  its  whole  surface  is  covered  with 

*  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  camel-riders  seldom  attain  to  a  great 
age :  this  ii  not  the  case  with  those  who  conduct  elephants,  th^ 
motioii  of  Uist  aninMl  being  altogeUier  difibrent. 

8  4 
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numerous  shining  scales,  reflecting  various  colours  in 
sun-shine.  The  flesh  is  relished  by  the  Mahometan 
inhabitants  of  India,  and  is  supposed  to  be  very 
strengthening ;  in  the  West  Indies  it  is  even  salted 
and  barrelled  up  fixr  eiqKiirtalioii.  This  animal  may 
with  care  be  made  so  tam^  that  it  will  follow  a  man 
like  a  dog.  The  animal  lays  between  fifty  and  sixty 
cggs>  which,  at  Panama,  and  other  parts  of  South 
America,  are  considered  as  great  delicacies  An 
old  Spanish  writer,  Herrera%  tells  us^  that  in 
the  city  of  Mexico  guanas  are  brought  to  market 
for  sale  as  food ;  the  Spanish  say,  that  the  flesh 
tastes  like  that  of  pheasants ;  I  myself  have  eaten 
in  India  soup  made  of  the  guana,  and  found  it 
ftr  from  unpalatable.  Virey,  in  his  Histoire  des 
M^camenn^  tells  us,  that  in  America  the  flesh  is 
considered  as  antivenereal  and  purifying.    See  work 

(p.  il7.> 

CCXXXIV. 

OODERIE  VAYNGHIE  (Tam.)  Peet  sliala 
(Hind.)    Yeangasha  (TeL)    The  WaUeted  Ftero^ 

carpus, 

Pterocarpus  Marsufium  (Roxb.). 

This  is  a  veiy  beautiful  large  tree,  common  in  the 
mountainous  tracts  of  the  Coromandel  coasts  from 
which  there  exudes^  at  particular  seasons,  a  reddish 
gumpresin,  which,  as  well  as  the  bark  of  the  tree^ 
the  natives  suppose  to  have  vutues  in  the  tooth-ache. 

Of  the  essential  character  of  the  genus,  it  has 
been  said«   Calyx  a  one-leafed  perianth,  flve-toothed  ^ 

*  See  bis  History,  vol.ii.  p«  14. 
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corolla  papilionaceous ;  siamens  ten  filaments  with  . 
roundish  anthers ;  the  pistil  has  a  roundish  germ, 
awUhaped  style,  and  simple  stigma  ;  the  pa  icar^  a 
sidde-shaped  legume  i  seeds  few,  solitary." 

Of  the  species  in  questioo,  Willdenow  observes, 
Arbor  magno,  ligno  data,  aurantii  coloris;>&iw 
pinnata,  foliolis  ellipticis,  alternis,  petiolatis,  emBTff^ 
natis  J  panictda  terminalis  ampla  ;  Jlores  albi ;  JilO' 
menia  decern  in  cylindrum  bipartitum  connata ,  le- 
gumen  falcatum  acutum  ala  cinetum,  mono  vel 
dispermum.'*  I  shall  only  add,  that  the  leaves  are 
most  perfectly  oval,  about  three  inches  long,  and 
not  quite  two  broad.  The  trpe  •  is  of  the  CI.  and 
Ord.  DiadelphiaDecandria.  Nat.  Ord.  papiUonacece  ; 
and  to  it  WlUdenow  has  given  the  trivial  name  of 
ausgenmdetejiugdfi^ht.  It  may  be  found  minutely 
described  in  Roxburgh's  Coromandel  Plants  (ii.  p.  9. 
t  116.). 

The  species  draco  is  common  at  Java,  and  is  there 
called  Amo-oiiAiiia  ;  its  exudation,  dragon* s  bloody 
the  natives  consider  as  tonic. 


ccxxxv. 

OOMATAY,  or  OOMATIE,  Them  Apple, 

Is  the  general  Tamool  name  for  all  the  daturas  in 
Lower  India.   The  d.  fastuosa  is  called  karoo  ooma- 
e?^2ii3vTLX39a3)7  (Tam.),  or  black  datura*  and 
is  that  sometimes  smoked  for  asthma;  the  tmUai^ 

oomatay,  or  white  datura,  is  tlie  datura  metel  j  and 
the  mungil  oomatay^  or  yellow-flowered  datura,  is  the 

*  It  is  not  imfrequeotly  made  into  rafters  for  crossing  rivers. 
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datura  ferox,  which  is  also  occasionally  smoked,  and 
the  leaves  of  which  are  sometimes  employed  to 
make  arrack  more  intoxicatiDg.  See  article  Thorn 
Apple  (vol.  i.  p.  MS.,  also  at  p.  6if 6.,  vol  I). 

In  the  datura  stramonium  Brtndes  has  discovered 
a  new  principle,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of 
daturine. 


CCXXXVI. 

OOGHAI  PLITAY 
(Tarn.)   Ghoonie  putta  (Tel.)   Bark  qf  the  Persian 
Salvadqra. 

Salvadoba  Pbbsica  (Vahl.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Tetrandia  Monogynia.  Nat. 
Ord.  Atriplices.  Perriche  Sfdvad&re  (Nom.  Triv. 
WiUd.). 

This  bark,  which  is  a  little  warm  and  somewhat 
acrid,  is  recommended  by  the  Hindoo  doctors,  in 
decoction,  in  cases  of  low  fever,  and  as  a  tonic  and 
stimulant  in  amenorrluea.  The  bark  of  the  root, 
when  fresh  bruised,  acts  as  a  vesicatory.  The  small, 
red,  edible  berries,  have  an  aromatic  smell  and  taste^ 
not  unlike  the  garden  cress.  The  dose  of  the  decoc- 
tion is  half  a  tea-cupful  twice  daily. 

Of  the  essential  character  of  the  genus,  Willde- 
now  says,  CaL  4-fidus ;  corolla.  4-fida  ;  bacca  l- 
sperma  $  sem.  arilio  vestitum/'   (Spec  Fhuit  vol.  i. 

p.  &J5,). 

The  species  in  question,  which  is  the  rivina  pariicti' 
lata  of  the  Syst.  JSat  (x.  p.  899»)»  is  tiie  pilu  of  the 
Hindoos  of  Upper  India,  and  is  mentioned  by  Fors^ 
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kahl  •  (Desc.  p. 32.  n.  8.)  under  the  name  oi^  cissus  ar- 
borea.  It  is  a  middle  sized  tree,  a  native  of  most  parts 
of  the  Circarsy  though  Roxburgh  teUs  U8»  by  no  means 
common ;  it  is  also  a  native  of  the  Persian  Gulph, 
and  for  the  most  part  rises  to  the  height  of  about  ten 
feet,  with  a  crooked  trunky  which  is  one  foot  in  dia- 
meter ^  bark  scabrous  and  cracked;  branches  nu- 
merousy  spreading,  and  their  extremities  pendulous,' 
like  those  of  the  weeping  willow ;  leaoes  opposite, 
petioled,  oval  or  oblong,  shining  on  both  sides,  and 
fi*om  one  to  two  inches  long,  and  one  broad ;  Jiuxcers 
minute,  very  numerous,  and  of  a  greenish  yellow ; 
the  berrTf  very  minute,  much  smaller  than  a  grain  of 
pepper,  smooth,  red,  juicy,  with  one  seed.t  It 
would  appear  that  the  tree  has  another  Telingoo 
name  besides  that  given  above,  as  Roxburgh  calls  it 
pedda-wara^O'Xvenki  (Tel.).  See  Uort.  Bengaleusis, 
p.  83.  t 

CCXXXVII. 

ORILATAM  AR  AY  (syT-a/oogre^n-LDOSiO-  (Tarn.) 
RUttHin  puruss  ^j^jyj       (Duk.)  Poorusharatanmi 

(TeL)  (Mraa  "^XjS^  (Sans.)   St^ruHcose  Fiokt. 

Viola  Suffruticosa  (Lin.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Pentandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
CampanancesB.  Strauchartiges  Vcilchen  (Nom.Triv. 
WiUd.> 

» 

♦  For  an  account  of  the  virtues  of  this  plant,  according  to  the 
notions  of  the  Cochin-Chinese,  see  article  Ark  or  Ork  of  tlUl 
Part  of  the  work ;  the  edible  fruit  i«  Uie  ^^UT  of  the  Arabiant. 

+  See  Flora  Indica,  vol.  i.  p.  404. 

X  Our  article  is  growing  in  the  botanical  garden  of  Calcutta. 
Two  species  are  natives  of  Ceylon. 
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The  leaves  and  tender  stalks  of  diis  low-growmg 

violet  are  demulcent,  and  are  used  by  the  natives 
in  decoction  and  electuary  ^  they  are  also  employed,  in 
conjunction  with  some  mild  oil,  in  preparing  a  cool- 
ing liniment  for  the  head.  Of  the  decoction  about 
an  ounce  and  a  half  is  given,  twice  daily. 

Of  the  essential  character  of  the  genus,  Willde- 
now  says,  "  Cal,  ^.phyllus ;  cor.  5-petala  irregularis 
postice  cornuta ;  anih,  cohasrentes ;  caps,  supera, 
d-valvisy  l-locukris**  (Spec.  Plant  voL  i.  p.  1159*> 

Our  present  article  the  maht^oiujweenna  of  the  Cyn» 
galese,  is  a  rugged  and  somewhat  prickly  procumbent 
herb,  much  branched,  and  hard,  as  in  the  Helian- 
ihemum,  with  kaves  lanceolate,  subserrate,  clustered, 
and  cabfxei  equal  behind.  See  Flor.  Zeylan.  (318.) 
It  is  coomion  in  the  Southern  tracts  of  India*  and 
has  a  small  crimson  flower  much  lili^  that  of  the 
viola  emieaspermay  which  is  the  nelam-^arenda  of 
Rheede  (Hort  Malab  ix.  117.  t.  60.).* 


CCXXXVIII. 

PAAK  LJ/rer©  (Tam.)   SupSdric  ie,U<^  (Duk.) 

Fo(Jul  JJ^j  (Arab.)    Vukka  (Tel.)    PuaSk  (Cyng.) 

Penang  (Malay.)  Jambi  (Jav.)   Kramukai  SR^^ 

also  Gr/^m/tflt  ^FT^  (Sans.)    Betel  Nut. 

Areca  Catechu  (lin.). 

♦  Of  this  plant  Roxburgh  says,  "  Stem  ictrcely  any,  but  many 
diffuse,  round,  smooth  ftnmdbes  /  Umt  altenitte,  subfessile,  lan- 
ceolate; iUpuietBm9^9nAvedund€s  axillary,  solitary,  aad  one- 
flowered  ;  petals  five,  rosy.*'  Flor.  Ind.  vol.  ii.  p.447. 

t  The  two  Sanscrit  names  apply  to  the  Uee  only ;  the  iruit  i& 

called 
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CI.  and  Ord.  Monoecia  Monadelphia.  Nat  Ord, 
Palmfie.   Getneine  Arecapabne  (Nom.  Triv.  Willd.). 

The  betel  nutfli  ^ashen  ycung  and  tender^  in 
conjunctimi  with  other  artides,  occaaioiialty  made 

into  decoction,  and  prescribed  for  such  people  as 
suffer  from  costiveness  consequent  of  dyspepsia ;  the 
dose  about  half  a  tea-cupful  twice  daily.  When  full 
grown  they  are  chewed  with  the  betel  leaf,  which  is 
the  leaf  of  the  p^fer  betel,  and  dieir  common  name 
in  commerce  is  kaU-paak. 

Of  the  essential  character  of  the  genus,  Willde- 
now  says, 

Masculi.  CoL  3-partitu8  j  cor.  S-petala  $  siam. 
6-ba8i  cohaerentia. 

•«  Fbminbi.  CdL  .S-phyllus ;  cor.  S-petala  ;  neci. 
6-deBtatum ;  HyL  S-brevissimi,  drupa  monosperma" 
(Spec.  Plant,  vol.  iv.  p.  594.). 

The  species  in  question  is  the  nux  faufel  of  Bontius, 
the  pmanga  atka  of  Ramph.  (Amb.  i.  p.  t  4.> 
the  pMam  of  the  Cochin-Chinese^  and  die  Immga  of 
{theede  (MaL  i.  p.  9.  t  5,  6,  7,  8.).  It  is  a  palm 
which  grows  to  the  height  of  fifty  feet  or  more  ;  it 
has  no  branches,  but  its  leaves  are  very  beautiful, 
forming  a  round  tuft  at  the  top  of  the  trunk,  which 
is  usually  about  sis  or  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
straight^  round,  and  marked  widi  parallel  rings. 

**  The  fronds,  which  are  pinnated,  spring  forth  in 
pairs,  decussated,  encircling  the  top  of  the  trunk  at 
their  base,  and  thus  producing  an  oblong  head,  larger 
than  the  trunk  itself^  they  are  not  more  in  number 
tiian  six  or  seven,  unarmed,  redining,  six  feet  long, 
on  a  stipe  four  feet  in  length.  These  fronds  break 
and  fall  off  in  succession,  and  from  their  axils  issue 
the  sheaths  which  inclose  the  flowers  and  fruits.  The 
fruit  is  a  drupe  ot  an  ovate  form,  smooth,  about  the 
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size  of  a  jjiillet's  egg,  and  does  not  fall  from  the  tree 
even  when  ripe,  in  whicii  state  it  is  astringent,  but 
not  unpalatable;  it  has  a  yellowish  shelly  which  is  thin, 
brittlei  white,  with  arched  red  veins  cohering  with 
the  pulp  all  round." 

The  betel  nuts,  when  dry,  are  consumed  in  great 
quantity,  in  India,  being  chewed  with  the  betel  leaf 
as  a  luxury;  the  nuts  are  usually  cut  into  four 
equal  parts,  one  of  which  is  put  into  a  leaf,  over  which 
a  little  quick  lime  *  (chunam)  is  laid,  then  rolled  up 
and  chewed  altogether.  This  provokes  much  spit- 
ting of  a  reddish-coloured  saliva,  occasioned  by  the 
areca.  The  Indians  have  an  idea,  that  by  this  means 
the  teeth  are  fastened,  the  gums  cleaned,  and  the 
mouth  cooled. 

The  betel  nut  tree  grows  in  most  parts  of  India ; 
the  produce  is  also  brought  to  that  country  from 
Achin,t  Malacca,  Borneo,  t  and  Cochin-China.  Be- 
rides  the  purposes  already  mentioned,  it  may  be 
observed  here,  that  a  strong  decoction  of  the  nuts  is 
used  in  dyeing.  A  red  variety  is  common  at  Joanha, 
and  in  Malabar,  there  employed  in  dyeing  that 
colour.  The  average  number  of  nuts  growing  on 
one  tree,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  is  usually  about 
three  hundred* 

The  Arabian  writers  mention  the  areca  nut  fre- 
quently in  their  works  :  Avicenna  §  under  the  name 
of  ^ ;  5erapio  j|  under  that  of        ;  both  con- 

*  In  some  parts  of  India,  as  in  Canara,  in  place  of  quick-lime 
they  use  the  ashes  of  the  bark  of  a  common  tree  {chutwoa  muttia) 
(Bttch.)»  these  ashes  they  call  imtMt.  See  Bachamn'f  Journey 
through  Mysore  and  Canara,  vol.  iii.  p.  202. 

f  See  Elmore's  Guide  to  the  Indian  Trade,  p.  59. 

X  See  Dr.Leydens  sketch  of  that  island,  in  the  seventh  volume 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  Batavian  Society. 

§  See  Avicenna,  236. 

II  See  Serapioi  cap.  945* 
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sidered  it  as  astringent  and  tonic.  In  the  West 
Indies  they  suppose  that  the  juice  of  the  dry,  ripe 
nut,  mixed,  as  above  noticed,  with  the  leaf,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  lime,  strengthens  the  stomach  when 
swallowed,  but  that  when  taken  by  itself  it  impo- 
verishes* the  blood,  and  causes  jaundice.  1  shall 
conclude,  by  here  stating,  that  the  modern  Arabs, 
while  they  occasionally  chew  the  betel  nut  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Indians  do^  would  seem  to  give 
a  prelference  to  what  they  call  aIT  kad^  an  appellation 
given  to  the  buds  of  a  plant  they  term  ;  this,  they 
think,  sweetens  the  breath,  and  preserves  the  gums. 

Loureiro,  in  his  I'ior.  Cochin-Chin.  vol.  ii.  p.  5&]* 
gives  a  full  account  of  the  virtues  of  the  areca 
catechu ;  he  also  notices  another  species,  areca 
sOvestris  (cay-rung),  the  leaves  of  which  are  chewed 
with  the  betel  nut.  Three  species  of  areca  grow  in 
Ceylon. 


CCXXXIX. 

PADDIC ARUM  LJu-QLwernr/ru)  (Tam.)  Alum. 

Alumen. 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  said  of  alum,  in  the 
first  volume  of  this  work,  I  shall  here  observe,  that  the 
native  practitioners  use  it  for  nearly  the  same  pur- 
poses that  we  do^  as  an  astringent  ui  repellent  lotions 
and  collyria.  For  the  different  oriental  names,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  volume  just  mentioned.  Che- 
mically, it  may  be  said  that  alum  dissolves  in  about 
five  parts  of  water  at  60%  and  the  solution  reddens 

*  See  Lunan's  Hortiu  Jsmaioeiitb,  vol.  i.  p.  86. 
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blues ;  in  its  crystafline  form,  R.  Phillips,  by  recent 
experiments,  found  it  consisted  of  two  proportians 
of  sulphate  of  alumina,  one  of  bi-aulphate  of  potass, 
and  twen^4wo  of  water.  See  Brande^s  Manual  of 
Chemistrjr  vol.  ii.  p.  310. 


CCXL. 

PADRIE  VAYR  L.n-rT'^GaYJO-  (Tarn.)  Kd^ 
lighotoo  (Tel.)  Root  qf  the  Chelonoid  lYumpa- 
Fl&wer. 

BioMOMiA  Chblomoides  (Lin.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Didynamia  Angiospermia.  Nat. 
Ord.  BignoniaB  (Juss.)  Schildl^umenartige  Trom- 
petenbbme  (Nom.  Triv.  WiUd.> 

This  pleasant-tasted  root,  as  well  as  the  fragrant 
flowers  of  the  tree,  the  Vytians  prescribe  in  infusion 
as  a  Pooling  drink  in  fevers.  Rheede,  w  ho  speaks  of 
the  tree  under  the  name  of  padrie,  informs  us*,  that 
the  juice  c£  the  leaves,  mixed  with  lime-juice^  is  of 
use  in  maniacal  cases :  of  the  infusion  above  noticed 
tiie  dose  is  about  half  a  tea-cupfiil  twice  daily. 

Of  the  genus,  Willdenow  says,  "  Col,  5-fidus,  cya- 
thiformis ;  cor.  fauce  campunalata,  5-fida,  subtus 
ventricosa ;  siliqua  S-locularis  ;  sem.  membranaceo- 
alata.''   Spec  Plant,  (vd.  iii.  p. 

The  species  in  question  is  the  ela-paiol  of  the 
Cyngalese :  it  is  a  large  tree,  with  a  whitish  ash- 
coloured  bark,  with  spreading  leaves,  petioled,  with 
about  five  pairs  of  opposite  petioled  le^ts;  panicle 
terminating ;  pedicels  opposite,  dichotomous ;  ^flowers 


•  See  Uort.  Mel.  (ti.  pp.47, 48.  t.S6.) 
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solitary  from  the  divisions ;  calj/Jt  hoary ;  border  of 
the  corolla  a  Httle  arched,  rough  with  hairs,  red  cleft.* 
The  beautiful  purple  sweet-sraeliing  flowers  of  the 
ingnonia  chelonoides  are  amongst  those  which  the 
Hiodoos  think  are  acceptable  to  their  gods,  and  are  in 
consequence  offered  by  them  at  their  temples ;  when 
immersed  in  water,  they  give  it  an  agreeable  odour. 

Sir  William  Jones,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  works 
(^p.  134.  ),  gives  us  a  description  of  a  plant  called 
in  Sanscrit /Ni/a/i,  and  in  Hindoo8tanie|pani/!flr»  which 
resembles  in  many  respects  the  padrie  of  the  Coro- 
mandel  and  Malabar  coasts ;  but  the  pericarp  and 
the  form  of  the  seeds  are  very  different.  Of  this 
genus  four  species  grow  in  Jamaica;  one  of  which, 
the  bignonia  leucoxykn  or  whiie^wood,  is  medicinal, 
and  is  particularly  noticed  by  Sloane  in  his  Caialogus 
PbnUarwn  Jamqic.,  the  bitter  juice  and  tender  buds 
of  it  are  supposed  tliere  to  be  an  antidote  against  the 
poisonous  juice  of  the  ManchioneeLt  Another  spe- 
cies, the  b,  hngissima,  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
useful  timber  trees  in  the  West  Indies*  and  is  pe 
liarly  distinguished  by  its  beautiful  numerous  flowers 
and  slender  siliques:  the  P'rencli  call  it  chene  noir. 
Four  species  of  bignonia  appear  to  be  natives  of  Cey- 
lon (M  oon's  Catalogue,  p.  45. ).  Three  are  natives 
of  Japan,  and  three  of  Cochiu-China.  Flor.  Coph. 
Chin,  (vol.  ii.  p.  378.) 

•  See  Willd.  Spec,  Plant,  torn.  iii.  p.  305. 

t  See  Lunaa's  Hortut  Januucentiiy  vol.  ii,  p.  S79. 
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CCXLI. 

PALOOPAGU£L  KALUNG  i.O*i^^»<5\-«Br 
*  CTam.)    Agokara^  also  Angakdrd  gudda 

(Tel.)    Root  qf  tiic  Dioicus  Momordica, 

MoMORDicA  DioiCA  (Roxb.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Monoecia  Monadelphia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Cucurbitacee.  Geirenier  BaUame^l  (Nom.  Triv. 
Willd.> 

This  mucilaginous-tasted  root,  the  Hindoo  doctors 
prescribe  in  the  form  of  electuary  in  cases  of  bleeding- 
pUesi  and  in  certain  bowel-afiections  connected  with 
such  complaints:  the  dose  about  two  drachms  or 
more  twice  daily/ 

Of  the  essential  character  of  the  genus,  WiUdenow 
says, 

**  Masculi.   CaL  5-6dus ;  cor.  ^-paitita  ;  fiL  3. 
Feiiinei.    Go/.  5*fidus ;  cor.  5-partita :  stylus 
9-fidus  \  pepo  elastice  ditsiliens.*'    Spec.  Plant 
vol.  iv.  p.  601. 

Of  the  species  itself,  the  same  author  observes, 
"  Pomis  ellipticis  muricatis,  floribus  diocis,  foliis 
cordatis  acuminatis  dentatis."  Again,  Caulis . 
scandens  angulatus ;  Jblia  cordata  indivisa  acuminata 
dentata  utrinque  glabra  bipoUicaria ;  cirrki  oppositi- 
folii  simplices  fileformes ;  /lores  dioict,  feminei  axil- 
lares  solitarii ;  Jructiis  niagnitutliiie  primae  speciei 
ellipticus  tuberculis  acutis  densissiine  obsitus.'*  See 
Spec.  Plant,  vol.  iv.  p.  (i05. 

The  plant»  the  Sanscrit  name  of  which  is  vahisee, 
and  the  Cyngalese  ttmba^karamUa^  is  a  native  of  the 
Curuma^dei  coast»  and  its  fruit  is  considered  amongst 
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the  pot-vegetables  of  the  Hindoos,  though  it  is  not 
held  by  them  in  so  much  estimation  as  the  produce 
of  another  species^  of  which  there  are  two  varieties  in 
India,  tlie  mmordka  ekarmUia  or  hairy  momordica ; 
nay,  I  believe,  there  is  also  a  third  species  used  for 
similar  purposes,  the  momordica  muricaia,  which  is 
the  pavel  of  Rheede  (Malab.  viii.  p.  19.  t.  10.).  In 
the  western  world  there  are  two  species  of  this  genus 
(both  annuals),  considered  as  medicinal  :  they  are 
not,  however,  natives,  but  introduced  from  India ; 
I  mean  the  momordica  balsamtna  and  mom.  charaniia* 
The  fruit  of  the  first,  Hasselquist  informs  us,  in  his 
Iter  Paleslinum,  is  famous  in  Syria  for  curing  wounds; 
it  is  a  fleshy  ovate  berry,  ending  in  acute  points. 
The  natives  cut  it  open  and  infuse  it  in  sweet  oil, 
which  they  expose  to  the  sun  for  some  days,  until  it 
becomes  red,  and  then  preserve  it  for  use ;  dropped 
on  cotton,  and  applied  to  a  fresh  wound,  they  consider 
it  as  a  vulnerary  little  inferior  to  the  balsam  of  Mecca. 
Of  the  second  (which  is  the  pandipavel^  of  Rheede^ 
Mai.  viii.  p.  17*  t  9*)  and  the  amara  Indica  of 
Rumph.  (Amb.  v.  p.  410.  t.  151.),  Browne,  in  his 
History  of  Jamaica,  tells  us,  that  at  Kingston  in 
Jamaica,  the  boiled  leaves,  as  well  as  a  decoction  of 
the  plant  itself^  are  equally  used  to  promote  the 
lochise. 

From  the  Horius  Bengalen^  ^e  learn  that  seven 

species  of  momordica  are  now  growing  in  the  Com- 
pany's botanical  garden  at  Calcutta,  all  natives  of 
different  parts  of  India.   (See  work,  p.  70.) 

*  Of  this,  the  mom.  charantia,  more  will  be  said  in  another  part 
of  this  work  ;  it  is  the  nuinp-dang  of  the  Cochin-Chinese,  who 
prize  the  fruit  much  as  a  pot-herb ;  the  jpagulkai  of  th%  Tamooliy 
and  the  kariwUa  of  the  C^ogalese. 

* 

T  «  * 
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CCXLIL 

PAILLIE  (Tarn.)  BuUie  (Tel)  Musan^[ms^ 
also  Sarata  ViT?"  (Sans.)  ChilpasaJi  a^iJU  (Pers.) 
Oiapkali  (Duk.)    Chipkulee  (Hind.)  Gecko 

(Lizard). 

Lacerta  Gecko  (Shaw)* 

•  The  bruised  body  of  this  animal,  made  into  electu- 
ary, in  conjunction  with  certain  aromatics,  the  Hindoo 
doctors  think  possesses  virtues  in  leprous  aOections: 
this  notion  seems  to  us  the  more  extraordinary,  when 
we  are  informed  that  one  of  the  causes  assigned  for 
the  Cochin  leg  (elephas>,  that  morbid  enlargement  of 
the  limb  so  common  in  Eastern  countries,  is  the  lick- 
ing with  the  tonj^ue  of  a  species  of  lizai  d,  which  the 
native  practitioners  reckon  as  poisonous^  and  which 
is  termed  in  Tamooi  paumboo-aranat/ ;  nay,  I  know, 
that  a  very  unpleasant  scni*fy  and  slightly  itchy  erup- 
tion is  certainly  produced  by  the  acrid  water  or 
juice  which  a  lizard  secretes,  the  best  remedy  for 
which  is  frequent  washing  with  soap  and  water,  and 
a  subsequent  application  of  a  little  castor-oil;  mala- 
dies of  this  nature  are  iiilJy  treated  oi'  in  a  work  in 
high  Tamooi,  entitled  Aghastier  Ahirum, 

Tlie  gecko  is  apt  to  be  confounded  with  a  variety 
of  the  common  grey  lizard  (lacerta  aGrilis),  and  the 
natives  sometimes  indiscriminately  give  the  same 
names  to  both ;  but  the  first  is  mucli  larger,  <  makes  a 
strange  chucking  noise,  especially  in  the  evenings,  is 
not  so  li%'ely,  and  on  a  minute  examination  will  be 
fi:)nnd  otherwise  verv  different;  so  much  so,  that 
lately  it  has  been  placed  in  a  different  genus.  The 

jffOckM  aie  fijund  in  South  Aiiierica»  Ulrica,  Chinajand 
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the  East  Indies,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  noxious 
fluid  they  secrete:  the  head  is  thick,  muzzle  taper, 
tongue  tliick,  flat,  and  slightly  cleft  at  tU  tip,  eyes 
like  the  chameleon's,  body  long  and  thin,  tail  com-* 
monly  cylindrical  ;  the  feet  have  five  broad  toes, 
flattened  along  their  margins,  and  of  a  light-grey 
colour.  What  is  singular  in  the  gecko  lizard  is,  that 
it  can  walk  down  the  smoothest  chunam  walls,  which 
it  does  in  search  of  flies ;  how  it  accomplishes  this, 
by  its  anatomical  formation,  is  fully  explained  in  a 
very  interesting  paper  by  Sir  Everard  Home,  to  be 
found  in  the  Pliil.  Trans,  for  1816  (p.  l  lf).)-  Mr. 
C.  Sjtewartf  in  his  Elements  of  Natural  History, 
informs  us,  that  with  the  acrid  fluid  secreted  by  tlie 
gecko  lizard  the  Japanese  poison  their  arrows.  The 
lacerta  agilis,  or  grey  lizard,  is  comparatively  inno- 
cent, is  very  lively,  is  quite  dumb,  and  has  the  back 
marked  with  a  longitudinal  dotted  brownish  line, 
tongue  forked,  and  capable  of  being  thrust  out  of  the 
mouth ;  the  tail  is  at  least  as  long  as  the  body,  quite 
cylindrical,  and  composed  of  gombo  rings,  while  the 
belly  is  covered  with  imbricated  scales.  In  Europe 
the  internal  use  of  the  common  green  lizard  had  been 
extolled  in  cases  of  leprosy,  scrophula,  and  cancer 
(see  Flores  Speciflque  nouvellement  decouvert,  &c. 
Lausanne,  1785.) ;  but  from  trials  made  of  it  by 
Carminali,  its  virtues  appear  to  be  very  doubtful. 
Virey,  in  his  Histoirc  Naturelle  des  Medicamens 
(p.  117* )>  informs  us,  that  in  6pain  and  at  Naples  the 
lacerta  agilis  (Lin.),  when  deprived  of  the  skin,  head, 
tail  and  entrails,  is  administered  in  venereal  cases, 
and  quotes  Florez  as  his  authority  (1782.),  who  says 
of  its  specific  virtues,  **  espicifico  descubierto  en  el 
regno  de  quatiluana,**  adding,  that  it  produces  saliva- 
tion and  sweating.   The  lacerta  sciacus  (Lin.),  the 
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officinal  scink  of  Shaw,  iii.  pi.  Ixxix.  is  eaten  by  the 
£gyptians  as  a  restorative  aiid  aphrodisiac ;  the  flesh 
used  formerly  to  be  an  ingredieot  in  old  oompouad 
preparatioiu,  which  went  under  the  name  of  theriaem 


CCXLIII. 

PANICHEKAI  L-.irrar>5=fF35efn-uu  also  Toom* 
bikdi  (Tam.)  Fruita  da  grude  (Port)  Tumika 
(Tel.)  Gaub  (Hind.)  Sindica  (Sans.)  FruU  <2/ 
the  Glm'bearitig  Embryopteris* 

Di08P£B08  Glutinosa  (K«n^> 
EicBBTOPTEBis  Glutimifera  (Lin.)* 

CI.  and  Ord.  Dioecia  Polyandria.  Indischer 
Schleimapjbl  (Nom.  Triv.  Wilid.). 

Pankhgkai  is  the  Tamool  name  given  to  thfi  fruit 
of  a  tree  common  in  the  Indian  woods,  and  which 
is  the  emhryopiens  ghitinifera  (Lin.).  See  Cor.  i. 
p.  49.  t.  70.  It  was  till  lately  taken,  in  India,  for 
a  species  of  garcinia  )  though  it  is  well  known  that 
Gssrtner,  in  his  work  De  Fnictibus  et  Semiidbj** 
Plantarumt"  bad  sufficiently  well  described  it>  ao  iar 
back  as  1788,  under  the  name  of  embryopiem  pere* 

grina  (see  his  work,  i.  p.  14.5.).  It  is  the  h/in.appel 
of  the  Dutch,  and  the  mangostan  utan  of  the  Ma- 
lays i  its  Sanscrit  name  is  sindica  also  tembiri ;  the 
Persians  call  it  panichie. 

The  fhiit,  in  externa!  appearance,  is  not  unlike  a 
russet  apple,  pulpyi  of  a  rusty  yellow  colour,  and 
covered  with  a  rust-coloured  farina;  on  being  punc- 
tured, it  gives  out  a  juice  of  peculiar  aUr^enq^ 
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and  which  the  Hindoo  doctors  sometimes  employ  as 
an  application  to  fresh  wounds ;  it  is,  besides,  occa- 
sionaliy  eaten,  but  is  not  palatable,  and  is  often  used 
by  the  carpenters  of  the  Malabar  coast  as  an  excel- 
lent glue.  The  whole  fruit,  pounded,  is  employed 
in  the  Bengal  prox  inces  for  paying  the  bottoms  of 
boats,  and  called  there  gab. 

The  embryopteris  glutinifera  is  the  oidy  species  of 
the  genus  yet  discovered,  of  which  genus  the  essen- 
tial character  is  thus  given  by  Willdenow : 

**  M  A  s c  iM .  Col,  i-  d eqtatus  \  cor,  4-fida  j  stam,  %0  j 
antheroc  bihiia?. 

**  Femimei.  Cal.  4-dentatus ;  cor.  i-fida  \  ^igmfi^ 
cruciatum,  sessile  \  pomum,  8-spermum." 

Of  the  plant  in  question  (the  pmit^ika  laarum^ 
Hort  Mai.)  we  learn  from  Willdenow :  **  Arbor 
mediocris,  ramis  terotibiis  pallidas  fuscis  \Jblia  alterna 
semipedalia  oblongo,  lanceolata  acuta  integerrima 
glabra  venosa  rigidiuscula  ;  Jlores  ochroleuci,  mascu(i 
in  pedunculis  muitifloris  axiilaribus  $  Jeminei  in  pe- 
dunculis  unifloris  solitariis."  See  Spec.  Plant  vol,  iv. 
p.  836. 

Rlieede,  speaking  of  the  tree,  says,  "  Arboris 
cortex  in  pulverem  redactus  ac  cum  oryzas  iafuso^ 
et  expresso  e  matura  nuce  Indica  lacteo  succo  mix* 
tus,  atque  febricatantibus  exhibitus  aestum  potenter 
extinguit ;  ex  seminibus  oleum  exprimitur."  Vide 
Hort.  Mai.  part  iii.  p.  40.  t.  M. 

It  is  to  be  ibund  in  the  woods  of  Ceylon,  and  is 
there  called  by  the  natives  mahalimUri.  Roxburgh 
tells  us,  in  his  Cor.  Plants  (L  No.  70.),  that  it  is  a 
middle  sized  tree,  growing  in  the  Circar  mountains  \ 
it  has  a  straight  erect  trunk  ;  leaves  alternate,  oblong, 
pointed,  short  petioled  ;  wood  not  much  worth.  iSee 
article  Gab,  in  Fart  111.  of  tliis  work. 
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PART 


CCXLIV. 

PANNANGKULLOO  Lj<jorn?;e?o\rr{so  (Tam). 
(Duk.)    T5/i  Atm/Zoo  (Tel.)    Tola  rTT^i 

(Sam.)  Fdhmfra  T^My. 

BouAssus  Flabelliformis. 

CL  and  Ord.  Dioecia  Hexandria.  Nat  Ord. 
Falmie.     Fackerformige  Wdnpabne  (Norn,  Tiiv. 

Willd.). 

The  wine,  or  rather  the  sweet  and  pleasant  tasted 
fresh  liquor  called  Palmyra  toddv,  which  is  drawn 
from  this  tree,  thougli  far  inierior  to  that  got  from 
the  cocoa-nut  tree,  is  of  a  very  cooling  and  gently 
aperient  quality ;  and  is  ordered  to  be  drank  by  the 
Taniool  physicians  in  such  cases  as  require  drinks  of 
that  nature. 

The  tree,  which  is  called  lal  both  in  Bengalie  and 
Hindoostanie,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  in  India,  and 
will  be  further  noticed  in  other  parts  of  this  work* 

Of  the  essential  character  of  the  genus,  Willde- 
now  says, 

"  MasciTli.  Cal,  triphyllus  \  cor*  hypocraterifor- 
mis  limbo  tripartito. 

^'Feminei.  Oi/L  8;  8.  9-phy]lu8,  imbricatus ; 
cor.  0 ;  stam.  S-monadelphia  ^  styL  0 ;  drupa  tripy* 
rena"  (Spec.  Plant,  vol.  iv.  p.  800.). 

There  is  but  one  s|)ecies,  which  is,  of  course,  our 
article.  The  male  plant  is  the  ampana  of  Rheede 
(Mai.  L  p.  13.  1. 10.  mas.) ;  tlie  female  plant  he 
mentions  under  the  name  of  carimpana,  at  page  11. 
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and  table  9.  Rumphius  speaks  of  it  under  the  ap- 
pellation ot'lorUarus  domestka  (^Amb.  u  p.45«  t.  lO.)* 
It  is  ihejn&ribne  of  the  CochinXMnesCf  and  the  /oA 
gaha  of  the  Cyngalese. 

The  borassus  flabelliformis  is  very  common  in 
India,  grot\  ing  generally  in  sandy  situations  near  the 
sea ;  it  rises  to  the  height  of  about  thirty  feet,  or 
more,  with  a  trunk  about  a  foot  and  a  half  thick, 
covered  with  a  very  dark-coloured  bark,  and  con* 
taining  a  soft  pith  in  the  middle.  The  fronds  are 
palmate,  plaited,  and  (!owled ;  stipes  serrate,  near 
six  feet  in  length,  flat,  and  somewhat  hollow  and 
rough,  with  spines  along  the  edges  j  the  leaf  part  is 
large  and  wide,  and  folded  like  a  fan  or  umbrella, 
for  which  purpose  it  is  sometimes  used ;  the  fruit 
varies  in  size,  from  a  small  orange  to  that  of  a  child's 
head.  From  the  sap,  or  sweet  liquor,  a  coarse  sugar 
is  made ;  the  liquor,  though  it  may  be  drank  when 
fresh  drawn  from  the  tree  without  danger,  on 
being  kept  some  hours  after  the  sun  is  up,  undergoes 
a  fermentation,  and  intoxicates.  According  to  Spren- 
gel,  in  his  *«  Histori'i  ret  Herbaria*''  (vol.  i.  p.  9,7^,), 
pi  is  the  Arabic  word  given  by  Avicenna  (206.)  for 
the  borassus  flabelliformis,  supposing  it,  certainly 
erroneously,  to  be  that  tree  which  yields  bdellium ; 
see  that  article,  in  Vol.  I.  of  this  work.  Crawfurd 
in  his  Account  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  informs 
us,  that  at  Celebes,  and  other  parts  of  those  coun- 
tries,  the  toddy  oi'  the  borassus  flab,  is  called  tar 
and  lata,  names  similar,  or  nearly  so^  to  the  Dukha* 
nie  and  Sanscrit  ones  of  India  \  in  Timor  it  is  termed 
suwalen,  also  koH.  Roxburgh,  in  his  Coromandei 
Plants,  vol.  L  p.  60.,  tells  us,  that  the  male  plant  is 

*  See  hi*  Uiatory  of  the  ladiaa  Ardiipelego,  vvLL  p.44S. 
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called  in  Tellingoo  pooia  IcUi;  the  female,  peniy. 
After  the  caryota  urens,  it  U  ooe  of  the  krgcil 
pahns  on  the  Coramaiidel  coast 


CCXLV, 

PARATIE  VAYR  l_o3^^Cc)yj^  also  Vvn 
paratU  vayr  (Tarn.)  KapSs  he  jurr  ^  J  j^UT 
(Duk.)    Ussxd  ul  kuten  J^l  (Arab.)  FuUie 

vatproo  (TeL)  IVaUa  (Japan.)  Cay*boung  (Cochin- 
Chin.)    Bo/A  ^oxi  (Mod.  Greek).    Karpasi  ^^TOl 

or  KarpM  (Sans.)   Raai  qf  ihe  Cotton 

Btish, 

GossYPiUM  H£RBAC£UM  (Lin«), 

Cl«  and  Ord.  Monadelphia  Folyandria.  Nat  Ord. 
Columnifers.   Krautartige  Baumwolk  (Norn.  Triv. 

Willd.). 

This  root,  which  is  woody,  with  numerous  fibres, 
tapering  and  annual,  has  hut  little  taste  or  smell, 
and,  1  much  suspect,  possesses  little  real  medicinal 
virtue.  The  Tanu>ol  doctors  are  in  the  habit  of  pre- 
scribing it,  however,  in  the  form  of  decoction,  in 
cases  of  strangury  and  gravel,  from  a  notion  tliat  it 
is  demulcent ;  the  dose  is  about  half  a  tea«cupful  or 
more,  twice  daily. 

Ok'  the  essential  character  of  the  genus,  Willdenow 
says,  **CaL  duplex,  exterior  3-fidus)  caps^  4-locu- 
laris  ;  scm.  lana  obvulata.'* 

The  common  cotton  bush  of  India,  whirli  this  is, 
rises  to  the  height  of  about  tliree  or  four  feet,  witli  a 
round,  upright,  pubescent  stem,  at  the  bottom  brown. 
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with  straight  chinks,  and  spotted  with  black  at  the 
top ;  the  branches  are  axiUary ;  leaves  hve-lobed» 
without*  underneath,  though,  Wilidenow  says, 
uniglandulosis  t;  the  corotta  is  monopetaloii^  with  a 
very  short  tube  and  a  five-parted  spreading  border ; 
the  segments  blunt,  crenate  at  the  side,  pale  yellow, 
with  five  red  spots  at  bottom,  and  deciduous ;  capsule 
-bluntly  three-cornered,  three-valved,  three-celled ) 
seeds,  which  are  a  fitttening  food  for  cattle»  are  ovate^ 
about  three  in  each  cell,  convex  on  one  side,  more 
flat  on  the  other,  and  immersed  in  Jine  collon.  This 
species  is  common  not  only  in  India,  but  in  the  Levant, 
in  several  Islands  of  the  Archipelago,  Sicily,  Malta, 
&c.  There  is  a  beautiful  variety  of  it  on  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast,  which  has  a  dark  red»  sweet^smelling 
flowen 

The  uses  of  the  cotton  bush  are  well  known,  and 
will  be  noticed  in  anotlier  part  of  this  work,  where 
the  superior  quality  of  the  Bourbon  cotton  shall  also 
be  adverted  to ;  this  is  the  produce  of  a  bush  which 
sometimes  rises  (at  least  in  the  West  Indies],  whither 
it  was  taken  in  1795)  to  the  height  pf  eighteen 
feet  or  more. 

One  of  the  two  species  of  the  cotton-bush,  culti- 
vated in  Jamaica,  is ,  considered  as  medicinal,  viz^ 
the  gossyptum  barhadense  ;  an  emulsion  of  the  seed 
of  it  is  given  in  dysentery,  and  is  also  supposed  to  be 
pectoral.  The  seeds  yield,  by  expression,  an  oil 
wliich  is  much  used,  and  is  considered  to  have,  ip 
a  peculiar  manner,  the  virtues,  when  externally  ap^ 
plied,  of  clearing  the  skin  of  spots  and  freckles.  A 
tea  made  of  the  young  leaves  is  recommended  in 

^  Vide  Momiy  Prodromns,  l?a 

t  Vide  Wilidenow,  Spec.  Plant,  vol.iii.  p.  SOS. 

t  See  LttOMi't  ^ordit  JaauuMaiii,  yoI.  i.  p.2il. 
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lax  habits  •,  and  for  preparing  a  vapour-bath  for  the 
anus,  in  cases  of  tenesmus. 
Of  the  second  species,  cultivated  in  Jamaica,  the 
htrstUum,  I  shall  simply  here  say,  that  it  is  from  a 
variety  of  it  that  the  ^nest  and  most  silky  kind  of 
cotton  is  obtained  in  America,  and  which  has  pro- 
cured for  it  amongst  the  French,  the  name  of  "  co- 
ionier  de  sot,"  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the 
cotton  obtained  from  the  other  species  is,  according 
to  Browne,  the  least  esteemed  of  any  in  Jamaica. 

The  cotton  from  the  s/iem  paraiie  (Tam.),  gos* 
sypium  arhoreumy  will  also  be  noticed  in  another 
part  of  this  work.  Nine  species  of  gossypium  are 
growing  in  the  botanical  garden  of  Calcutta.  By 
Moon's  Catalogue,  it  would  appear,  that  but  two  are 
natives  of  Ceylon,  the^.  Indictm  and  g,  religiosum. 

CCXLVI. 

PATRASHl  (Tam.)  JK>*o  (Japan.)  Gul  abbas 
fjJS^  (Hind,  and  Duk.)  Rambal  pohtl  ampat 
(Malay.)  Kriskna^keli  {Beng.)  Hoan-phan  (Cochin* 
Chin.)   Marvel  qf  Peru. 

MiRABiLis  Jalapa  (Lin.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Pentandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Nyctagines  (Juss.)  Gememe  Jalape  (Nom.  Tiiv. 
Wilid.). 

The  excellent  Dr.  Fleming,  in  his  Catalogue  of 
Indian  Medicinal  Plants,  says  (p.  ^8.),  "  This  is 

not  an  indigenous  })lant  of  Hindoostany  but  all  the 
varieties  of  it  are  now  cultivated  as  au  ornament  to 

i  See  work  Uit  quoted,  p.  2i3. 
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the  gardens  in  Bengal."   Now  we  know  that  Willde- 

now  •  observes,  in  speaking  of  it,  "  Habitat  in  In- 
diat,"  and  Miller  informs  us,  that  it  is  a  native  of 
both  the  East  and  West  Indies,  as  well  as  of  China, 
Cochin-China,  Africa,  and  Peru.  It  was  once  sup- 
posed that  the  root  of  this  plant  was  the  jalap  of 
the  shops,  but  that  is  now  ascertained  to  be  the  root 
of  a  c(>?iv()!vi/lns.  The  tuberous  root  of  the  plant  in 
question,  which  is  tlie  sindrikJca  of  the  Cingalese, 
often  grows  to  a  large  size,  and  has  a  faint,  and  rather 
sickly  smell  and  taste.  The  native  doctors  consider 
it  as  gently  aperient;  and  it  was  imagined  at  one  time» 
by  the  European  medical  men  of  India,  that  it  might 
be  useful  in  practice;  it  would  appear,  however,  by 
the  accounts  of  both  Dr.  Hunter  and  Dr.  ^hool- 
bred},  who  prescribed  it,  and  my  own  experience 
leads  me  to  the  same  result,  that  its  purgative  virtues 
are  not  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  any  consideration  ; 
and  we  moreover  know,  that  Loureiro  said  of  it,  in 
his  Flora  Cochin-Chin.  (vol.  i.  p.  101.)  "  Hcec  radix 
non  est  apta  ad  medicinam" 

Of  the  essential  character  of  the  genus  Willde^ 
now  says,  Cor.  infundibuli,  supera ;  caL  inferus  \ 
neciarium  globosum,  germen  includens." 

The  species  mirabUis  is  a  beautiful  perennial  plant, 
distinguished  by  its  smooth  leaves,  and  the  variety  of 
colour  in  the  flowers,  red,  white,  yellow,  &c. ;  these 
ar^  heaped,  terminating,  erect,  sitting  close  together 
without  any  leaflets  between  them,  and  not  longer 
than  the  leafl    The  reader  may  find  a  more  particu- 

*  See  Spec.  Plant,  vol.  i.  p.  999. 

t  By  tlie  Hortus  Bengalensis,  in  which  five  varieties  of  the 
plant  are  noticed,  it  would  appear  that  it  was  not  introduced  into 
the  botanical  garden  of  Calcutta  much  before  179^ 

t  See  Eleimiig's  Cptalo^  of  Indian  Mediciosl  Plaots,  p.S8> 
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lar  account  of  it  in  Parkinson's  Paradisius,  published 
in  16«9-    We  are  told  by  Thunberg  that  with  the 

seeds  of  this  plant  the  Japonese  prepare  a  sort  of 
white  paint  for  their  complexions. 


CCXLVIL 

PASSELIE  KEERAY  '^f^t^rf^^^^n-'  (Tarn.) 
Chowlif  Jy^  (Duk.)  Bucklutulmobarik  XU^iUUf 
(Arab.)  Batsalikoora  (Tel.)  also  Pedda-poilpaiU 
kiu*a  (Tel.)  Oopadjkee  (Sans.)  Creeping  Annual 
Purslane. 

POKTLLACA  QUADUIFIDA  (Lin.). 

CI.  and  Ol  d.  Dodecandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Sncculents.  Vierlheiliger  Poriulac  (Nom*  Triv. 
Willd.). 

The  bruised  fresh  leaves  of  this  acid  and  pleasant 
tasted  purslane  are  prescribed,  by  the  Tamool  prac- 
titiooerSy  as  an  external  application  in  okAi  (Tao).}, 
erysipelas ;  an  infusion  of  them  is  also  ordered  as  a 
diuretic  in  d^suria,  to  the  extent  of  half  a  tea^upful 
twice  daily. 

Of  the  essential  character  of  the  genus  Willde- 
now  says,  "  Cor.  />-petala  ^  caL  j  caps  1-iocu- 

laris,  circumscissa." 

The  species  in  question,  which  is  the  lieen^genda^ 
kola  of  the  Cy  ngalese,  is  a  creeping,  annual  plant*  a 
native  of  the  Indian  woods,  distinguished  by  brumes 
in  fours,  Jlorccr^s  quadrifid,  and  a  s/e??i  with  hairy 
joints  ;  it  has  a  iibrous  root  ;  leaves  opposite,  spread* 

ing,  diitaot,  ovMle,  laooeolale^  Mrnbj,  Msik^ 
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quite  entire,  concave  underneath,  with  transparent 

mica'  scattered  over  them ;  the  ^/lowers  are  sessile, 
yellow,  and  surrounded  with  white  hairs  like  the 
joints;  and  the  seeds  are  rounded  and  muricate.* 
The  plant  is  the  portulaca  UnybUa  of  Forskahl 
(Egypt  92.).  Five  species  of  portulaca  are  in  the 
botanical  garden  of  Calcutta. 

OF  the  four  that  are  indigenous  in  Jamaica,  two 
appear  to  be  there  employed  in  medicine  ;  the^or///- 
laca  okracea^  or  pot  herb^  and  the  p.  pilosa.  The 
fivstf  Mr.  Lunant  tells  us»  is  a  cooling  and  moisten- 
ing herb,  and  of  use  in  burning  fevers."  Barham 
says  (p.  154.),  "  that  bruised,  and  ap})licdto  the  tem- 
ples, it  allays  excessive  heat,  and  such  pains  as  occa- 
sion want  of  rest  and  sleep  ^"  adding,  tliat  tiie  juice 
made  up  into  pills,  with  gum  tragacanth,  is  of  use  in 
spitting  of  fo]ood«*'  The  plant  is  common  also  in 
India,  and  is  eaten  by  the  Hindoos.  In  Tamool  it  is 
called  coril  keeray ;  the  Caiiarese  name  is  doda  gorai ; 
its  Sanscrit  and  Hindoostanie  appellation  LJ^J  loonia. 
The  other  species  employed  in  medicine  in  the  West 
Indies  (the  p.  jwAva),  is,  we  are  told  by  Browne, 
<•  very  bitter  in  all  its  parts,  and  is  frequently  used 
as  a  stomachic  and  provocative  of  the  menses,  as  well 
as  a  diuretic.**  Three  species  of  portulaca  are  na- 
tives of  Ceylon,  but  one  was  found  by  Loureiro  in 
Cochin^^hina,  the  p.  oleracea  {rau  sam)^  where  the 
seed  is  considered  as  emollient  and  diuretic. 

•  See  Willdenow  Spec.  Plant.  voKii.  pp.  SeO,  861. 
t  See  Lunan'i  Hortiis  Jamaicenu*,  toL  ii.  p.  109i. 
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CCXLVIIL 
PATTl  LALLAR  (Jav.) 

Brucea  (Nov.  Spec.)* 

Patti  Udlar  is  the  Javanese  name  of  a  new  species 
of  brucea,  discovered  on  Java  by  Dr.  Horsfield ;  it 
resembles,  he  says,  in  its  nature  the  other  species, 
which  he  discovered  in  the  same  island,  and,  like  all 
of  that  genus,  is  distinguished  by  its  bitter  and 
stomachic  qualities. 

CCXLIX. 

PAVALA  POOLA  (Tam.)    also  Pagdrd  pula 

(Tarn.)  GaS'kayila  (Cyng.)  Buckthorn  Uke  FhyU 
lanthm. 

Phyllanthus  Ruamnoides  (Retz.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Monoecia  Monadelphia.  Nat  Ord. 
Tricoccse.  Wegdomatiger  Phyllanthus  (Nom.  Triv. 
Willd.). 

The  leaves  of  this  beautiful  plant,  the  Tamool 
doctors  suppose  to  have  virtues  in  discussing  tumours, 
especially  what  they  call  pukka  poolavay^  which  is 
our  carbuncle  *  (anthrax) ;  they  are  applied  warm, 
moistened  with  a  little  castor*oiI,  and  frequently  in 
conjunction  with  yettie  kSHndoo  (tender  shoots  of 
the  strychnos  nux  vomica),  and  the  leaves  of  the 
sUlamoonaka  f  (ricinus  communis). 

•  A  disease  very  common  amonj^st  the  wealthy  Hindoos,  who 
eat  mucli  ghee  (clarified  butter)  and  get  fat. 
t  Qeo  a  uMriUcai  dasuum,  entitled  Aghastier  PermooL 
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Of  the  essential  character  of  the  genus,  we  have 
already  spoken  under  article  Nellie  poo  in  this  chap- 
ter; the  species  in  question  is  distinguished  by  its 
numerows  leaves^  which  are  alternate,  and  which  aie 
generally  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  a  tittle 
more  than  an  inch  broad.  Retz,  in  his  **0^erv- 
ationes  Ba/ankw,*'  has  given  the  best  description  of 
it  (p.  30.);  he  says,  **  Phyllantiius  caiile  sufi'ruticosa, 
fbliis  pinnatis,  foiiolis  altemis  ovatis  floriferis,  pedun- 
cuHs  inferioribus  geminis  masculi,  superioribus  soli* 
tariis  femineis the  fruit  is  a  black  berry.  It  is  a 
native  of  Java  anil  Ceylon  as  well  as  India.  Thirty- 
six  species  of  this  genus  have  been  scientifically  de- 
scribeidy  sixteen  of  which  are  natives  of  India,  and 
but  one  of  Jamaica,  the  p,  nuians.  Twenty-one 
^cies  are  growing  in  the  botanical  garden  of  CaU 
cutta  ;  ten  species  are  natives  of  Ceylon.  Moon's 
Catalogue  oi'  Ceylon  Plants,  p.  CJ. 

CCL. 

PAVUTTAY  VAYR  '_jnro^L-.'_(?'^^_j7-  (Tara.) 
Pawaila  (Cyng.)  Fdpdtta  vayroo  (Tel.)  Cancrc 
(Hiqd)   Boot  qf  the  Indian  Pavetta. 

Pavetta  Indica  (Lin.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Tetrandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Stellata*.    Sc/ieeikom  (Nom*  Triv.  Willd.). 

This  is  a  bitter  but  not  unpleasant  tasted  root, 
possessing  at  the  same  time  aperient  qualities,  and 

is  one  of  those  medicines  commonly  presci  ibed  by 
the  native  doctors  in  visceral  obstructions ;  given 
in  powder  to  children,  the  dose  about  a  drachm 
ix  more. 
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Of  the  genus,  Willdenow  says^  *^Cor.  l-petala  in- 
fundibilif.  supera ;  stigma  curvum ;  bacca  S-sperma. 

The  species  in  question,  which  is  the  juivatlia  of 
the  Cyngalese,  is  a  middle-sized  shrub  common  on 
road  sides,  and  uncultivated  lands;  Koxburghy 
under  the  name  of  isora  pavettOt  has  minutely  de- 
scribed it  in  his  Fhra  Inika  (Vol.  i.  p.  395,396.), 
and  tells  us,  that  its  "  branches  are  cross-armed  and 
ascending ;  leaves  opposite  petioled  and  oblong ; 
stipules  within  the  leaves,  with  a  long  awled  process 
on  each  side  \  JUmers  white,  and  somewhat  Sragrant  i 
stigma  clubbed ;  hern/  globular,  mse  of  a  pea,  one  or 
two-celled.**  The  fruit,  which  is  of  a  green  colour, 
is  eaten  by  tlie  Natives,  but  is  ottener  made  into 
pickle.  The  shrub  is  in  Sanscrit  called  pdppdna, 
also  camicara;  it  is  the  maUeanwtke  of  Jiheede 
(Hort  Mai.  v.  19*  W«  1 10.).  In  Bengalese  it  is  kwh 
koora-chaora ;  the  Tellingoos  sometimes  term  it 
nooni  papootOy  in  addition  to  the  name  already  men- 
tioned. Rumphius  speaks  of  it  under  the  appella- 
tion of  flammula  sylvaniro  ( Amb.  iv.  p.  107.  t.  47.). 
Loureiro  notices  two  species  of  pavetta,  one  a  na- 
tive of  China  (pw.  arenosa\  the  other  (poo.  parasi- 
tica) as  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  Cochin-China, 
vol.  i.  p.  74. :  our  article  be  professes  to  have  no 
knowledge  of. 


PAUMBOO  LJO-LDi_}  (Tarn.)  Samp  ^L.  (Duk.) 

Samp  (Hind.)    U/-ici/  ^ii  (Arab.)    Mar^lo  (Pers.) 
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The  flesh  as  well  as  skin  of  certain  snakes  arc 
supposed  to  possess  medicinal  quahties  in  some 
£astern  countries.  In  the  Uyhz  Udwiyeh  we  are 
told  (article  2d0.)>  that  its  qmSty  {the  flesh)  is  hot  and 
dry,  and  its  property  attenuant  The  Hindoos  have 
a  notion  that  the  dried  flesh  of  a  hill-snake,  which  is 
termed  in  Taraool  Malay  pawnboo  *,  has  virtues  in 
that  dreadful  malady  which  is  called  in  Tamool 
kooUwn  (Leprosy  <rf*  the  Arabians),  as  we  learn 
fiom  the  Medical  Sastrum,  entitled,  Jgkasiier  Fet" 
nool;  and  it  also  appears  by  the  Medical  Sastrum, 
called  Tumnundrie  Vaghadtmi,  that  the  cast  oflf  coat 
of  a  snake,  reduced  to  powder,  and  blended  with 
a  fixed  oil,  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  dalbei^a 
arborea,  has  virtues  as  an  external  application  in 
what  the  Tamools  term  kScSvulUe  (Epilepsy),  But 
we  shall  say  more  of  snakes  under  the  head  of 
poisons,  in  another  part  of  this  work. 

Serpent's  slough,  eruxda  serpentis^  spolium  serpentU^ 
was  formerly  used  as  a  ligature  in  intermittent  fevers» 
a  practice  lately  revived  ^  but,  as  Mr.  Gray  says, 
without  the  mummery  of  the  serpent's  slongh,  by 
Mr.  G.  Kellie.  See  Gray's  Supplement  to  the  Phar- 
macopoeia, p.  160. 

CCLII. 

PAYMOOSTEY  (Tam.)    Malabar  Convolvulus, 

Convolvulus  Malabaaicus  (Lin.). 

♦  It  is  a  beautiful  and  inoffensive  snake,  about  three  feet  long, 
with  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  abdominal  plates,  and  eighty- 
four  subcaudal  scales;  the  colour  of  the  ground  is  a  blueish 
green,  with  three  or  five  brown  linear  stripes,  of  which  the  middle 
ooe  is  the  brmidett  These  dittinctioiis  agreeing  well,  indeed 
exactly^  with  the  coluber  lineetus  (Shaw). 

u  f 
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CI.  and  O^d.  Pentandria  Monogynia.  Nat  Ord. 
Campanaceae.  MQlabariscIie  Winde  (Norn.  Triv. 
Willd.). 

This  is  a  plant  with  a  twining,  round,  villose,  per- 
ennial stem,  and  leaves  cordate,  acuminate^  and  quite 
entire;  the  corolla  which  has  a  pleasant  aromatic 

odour,  is  bell- shaped,  with  a  long  tube,  white,  with 
a  dusky  purple  base. 

The  plant  is  the  IccUtu^kelungu  ot  llheede,  Mai.  ii. 
p.  205.  t.61.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Malabar  coast* 
and  also  of  Cochin-China,  and  may  be  found  de- 
scribed by  Loureiro,  in  his  Flora  Cochin-Chinensis, 

Of  the  genus,  Willdenow  obsLM  ves,  "  Cor,  cam- 
panulata,  plicata ;  stigyn,  2  ;  caps.  !2-loculahs  locuiis 
dispermis.''    Spec.  Plant,  vol.  1.  p.  844. 

I  have  given  this  article  a  place  here^  not  from 
any  specific  information  I  can  ofier  with  regard  fo 
its  virtues,  but  merely  because  it  is  considered  by 
the  farriers  in  India,  as  a  valuable  horse  medicine; 
and  in  the  hope  that  it  may  become  an  object  of 
more  minute  investigation. 

CCLIII. 
PEE  A .  RACK  -  ELIOU.  (Siam.) 

A  root  found  in  Slain,  by  Dr.  Finlayson,  considered 
as  ^inretic  by  the  native  inhabitants. 
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PEERAHI  VAYR  (Tain.)     Puk&ie  vayroo 

(Tel.)    Seeura  (Hind.)    Nuckchibiie  he  jurr 

^  t5*V*^'  (Duk.)  Sheora  (Beng.)  Sprukka 
(Sans.)  Ga^a^nUul  (Cyng.)  Bxtot  qf  the  Rough* 
leaved  Trophism 

Trophis  Aspera  (Koenig.). 

CI.  and  Old.  Dioecia  Tetrandria.  Nat.  Ord. 
Calyciflore*    ScarJ-blattrige  Trophis  (Noni.  Triv. 

Willd.). 

All  I  can  say  of  this  root  is,  that  it  was  sent  to 
me  together  with  some  other  articles  from  the  Ma- 
labar coast  a  very  short  time  before  my  leaving  India, 
and  mentioned  in  general  terms  as  a  valuable  medi- 
cine, but  for  what  specific  purpose  was  not  said.  The 
milky  juice  of  the  fresh  plant»  the  natives  apply  to 
sand-cracks  in  the  feet  and  excoriations  in  the  skin. 
A  very  minute  description  of  the  trophis  aspera,  may 
be  found  in  tlie  fourth  volume  of  the  Asiatic  lie- 
searches,  by  Sir  William  Jones  j  it  grows,  by  his  ac- 
count, to  a  tree  of  considerable  magnitude ;  there  are 
male  and  female  plants ;  the  female  Jhmers  are  axil- 
lary, from  one  to  four  or  five  in  an  axil ;  the  leaves 
vary,  some  being  obovate,  some  oblong,  some  oval, 
pomted,  irregularly  notched,  alternate  (some  opposite), 
crowded)  crisp,  very  rough  veined,  and  paler  beneath, 
smoother,  and  dark  above ;  berry  very  deep  yellow } 
he  adds,  that  the  Pandits  of  India  having  only  ob- 
served the  male  plant,  suppose  that  it  never  bears 
fruit;  he  further  observes,  that  the  Hindoos,  from  a 
notion  of  its  astringent  and  antiseptic  quality,  use 

-  u  3 
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little  pieces  of  tlie  wood,  split  at  one  end  into  a  kind 
of  brushy  for  cleaning  their  teeth. 

Of  the  genusy  Wilidenow  mjs, 

**Mascvlu   CUL  0;  ror.  4-petala. 

^'Feminbi.  CoL  0;  cor.  0;  sh/his  f9-partitus} 
hacca  l-sperma.    Sec  Spec.  Plant,  vol.  iv.  p.  7^^* 

In  Jamaica  there  is  but  one  species,  the  tropins 
Americana^  or  ramoon  tree^  the  leaves  and  tops  of 
which,  Browne  informs  us»  in  his  Civil  ondNatmral 
Histcry  of  Jamaica^ ^  are  fodder  for  all  sorts  of  horses 
and  cattle ;  the  berries,  which  are  about  the  size  of 
large  grapes,  have  a  very  pleasant  flavour.  But  four 
species  of  this  genus  have  hitherto  been  brought 
into  the  flystem,  two  of  which  are  natives  of  India. 


CCLV. 

PEMAYRUTIE  aujuuCuyrL-i-Q.  (Tam.%  also 
Net  lay  PhnayruHe  (Tam.)   Mogd  beerSkoo  (Tel.) 

Bootankooahum  (Sans.)    Malabar  Cat  Mint, 

N£P£TA  Malaba&ica  (Lin.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Didynamia  Gymnospennia.  Nat. 
Ord.    Verticillatae.     Malabarische  Kaizenmunze 

(Norn.  Triv.  Willd.). 

The  leaves  of  this  plant,  which  are  generally  about 
five  inches  long,  one  inch  and  a  half  broad,  and  of  an 
ovate-lanceolate  shape,  have  a  bitter  and  somewhat 
aromatic  taste,  and  are  prescribed  in  infusion  in  sto- 
machic complaints,  and  in  the  later  stages  of  dysen- 
teric affections,  also  in  intermittent  fevers,  to  the 
quantity  of  an  ounce  and  a  haii^  twice  daily:  the 

♦  Page  S57.  t.S7.  fig.  1. 
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juice,  squeezed  from  leaves  which  have  been  sliglitly 
warmed,  is  prescribed  for  children  in  their  febrile 
attacks  from  teething.  Rumphius*,  in  speaking  of 
the  juice  of  this  tree,  which  he  telb  us  the  Malays 
call  daun-bati'baliy  has  these  words,  "  Idem  quoque 
succus  CLim  binis  guttis  olci  sescimini,  propinatas 
prodest  miritice  astlimaticis,  vel  tussi  mala  laboranti- 
bus,  quern  in  finem  syrupus  quoqUe  prsBparatur  ex 
fbliorum  succo  cum  saccharo  cocto/'  It  is  remarked 
by  the  Tamool  practitioners  that  the  leaves  of  the 
vuftSi-pemat/rul/ie  (hallo/a  disticha)  have  nearly  simi- 
lar virtues :  it  is  a  plant  of  the  same  class  and  order. 

Of  the  genus  nepeta,  Willdenow  says,  **  CorolkB 
labium  inferius  lacinula  intermedia  crenata,  iaux 
margine  reflexo  \  $iambut  approzimata.'*  Spec 
Plant,  vol.  iii.  p.  49. 

The  species  in  question  has  been  minutely  described 
hy-Kc^nigt  who  informs  us,  that  it  lias  stems  erect, 
obtuse-angled,  tomentose ;  leaves  ovate-lanceolate, 
tomentose,  serrate,  quite  entire;  cafyx  villose,  five- 
toothed,  and  a  corolla  of  a  pale-violet  colour.  It  is  a 
native  of  Malabar,  where  it  has  got  the  name  of  carim, 
tumba.  See  Rheede,  Mai.  x.  p.  185.  t.  93.  Loureirot 
notices  but  one  species,  the  hirsuta.  I  iiad  in  Moon's 
Catalogue  of  Ceylon  Plants  but  two,  the  nq>.  Indica 
and  nep.  Madagascarienm*  The  species  cataria 
grows  in  Jamaica,  and  is  there  considered  as  a  medi- 
cinal plant.  The  bitter  infusion  of  it  is  reckoned  a 
good  cephalic  and  emmenagogue^  See  Uortus 
JanudoensiS)  voL  1.  p.  168. 

*  Vide  Rumph.  Amb.  torn.  v.  lib.viii.  cap.lsZT* 
f       Flor.  Cocliiu-Chio.  vol.  ii«  p.  366 
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PEPOODEL  (?L_'LuL_'L-.'_'rTv)  (Tam.)  Chaynd 
polld  (Tel.)   Patola  (Sans.)   Laciniated,  or 

Tom  Trichosanthes,  or  Hair-Flower. 

Tricuosantues  Laciniosa  (Klein). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Monoecia  Monadelphia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Cucurbitaca«.     Handfbrmige  Haarblume  (Norn. 

Tiiv.  Willcl.). 

The  tender  shoots  and  dried  capsules  of  this  low- 
growing  gourd  are  very  bitter  and  aperient,  and  are 
reckoned  amongst  the  stomachic  laxative  medicines 
of  the  Tamools;  thej  are  used  in  infusion  to  the 
extent  of  two  ounces,  twice  daily» 
Of  the  genus,  Willdenow  says, 
Masculi.  CaL  ^-dentatus^  cor,  5-partita,  ciliata^ 
JUam.  d. 

«  FfiMiMEik  CaL  5*dentatu8;  cor.  5-partita,  ciliata^ 
styL  d-lidus ;  pcpo  oblongus." 

The  plant  was  first  scientifically  described  by  Dr. 
Klein  of  Franquebar,  who  transmitted  his  account  of 
it  to  Willdenow.  He  says  of  it»  **  Trich.  pomis  ova- 
tis  acutisy  foliis  cordatis  quinque-vel«-8eptemblo>pal- 
matis  dentatis  glabris." 

Caulis  filiformis  scandens  angulatus  glaber ;  Jblia 
bi-vel  tripoliicaria  prof'unde  cordata  palmata  quinque- 
vel  septemloba  remote  dentata  utrinque  glabra  ; 
Jiores  mascidi  in  pendiculis  corymbosis  sexfioris  axiU 
laribu8»  petalis  ovatis  dentatis :  JenUnei  in  pedunculis 
solitariis  axiUaribus ;  petalis  simbriato-ciliatis."  See 
Spec.  Plant  vd.  iv.  p.  601 , 
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Of  this  genus,  eleven  species  are  noticed  by  Will- 
denow,  without  including  the  trichosanthes  dioca  of 
Roxburgh,  which  has  got  the  name  oi*  j^j^  in  upper 
Hindoostan.  The  T.  Cucumerina  is  the  pacta  valam 
of  Rheede  (Mai.  viii.  p.  39.),  and  the  kooakmin  of 
the  Japanese :  it  is  in  high  repute  on  the  Malabar 
coast  for  the  stomachic  virtues  of  the  seeds.  The 
t.  amara  is  the  only  species  found  in  Jamaica,  and 
has  got  the  character  of  being  poisonous.  Mr.  Ro- 
binson in  his  interesting  manuscripts  regarding  the 
Natural  History  of  Jamaica,  observes  that  it  is  used 
for  destroying  rats.  It  would  appear  by  the  Hortus 
BengaiemU  (p.  70. )>  that  seven  species  are  growing 
in  the  Company's  botanical  garden  at  Calcutta,  all 
natives  of  India.   Four  species  grow  in  Ceylon.  ' 


CCLVIL 

PERAMOOTIE  VAYR  G'-J'7-rro^^_Q.(2a^j^ 

(Tam.)    Mootopolagum  vaifroo  (Tel.)   BtUa  of^j 

(Sans.)  ttooi  qf  the  Sweet-Belling  Pavoma. 

VAVomA  Odorata  (Willd.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Monadelphia  Polyandria.  Nat. 
Ord.  Columnilerae.  Wohbriechende  Favonie  (Nom. 
Triv.  Willd.). 

An  infusion  of  this  sweet,  pleasant-smelling  root  is 

used  as  a  diet-drink  by  the  Hindoos  in  cases  of  fever, 
half  a  tea-cupful  occasionally  ;  the  root,  as  it  appears 
in  the  medicioe-bazars,  is  light-coloured,  and  about 
the  thickness  of  a  quilL 

*  See  Address  to  Subscribers  by  Mr.  Lanan,  io  tba  filrtt  Tolaine 
of  his  Horiut  JamaiuntU* 
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Of  the  geiMis,  Willdenow  says,  "  CaL  duplex  :  ex- 
terior polyphyllus ;  stigmata  10;  capsula*  5.bi valves 
monospermas."  Of  the  species,  he  adds,  «•  J^^JbUis 
cnratis  subcordatit  tricuspidatis  subdentatis^  nunisqoe 
piloso-viscosis,  pedunciili%  calycibus  polyphyllis ;  co» 
rolla  inter  parvas  videtur  rubra,  magnitudine  Hibisci 
phoenicei,  campannulata;  stylm  decemtitlus;  capsiike 
quinque  acuminatee  cavinatse  veooae."  Vide  Spec 
Plant  vol.  iii.  p.  837* 

But  one  qiedes  of  pavonia  grows  in  Ceylon,  the 
pay.  Zeylonica,  which  the  natives  call  gas-hamila. 
The  q[>ecie8  urens  is  a  native  of  the  Mauritius. 


CCLVIXL 

PERUMARUNDOO  QL^txsiD^r^^  (Tam.) 
Isarmel  (Hind.)   Ckijj  Ichoaica  (Coch.  Chin.)  Isrie- 

vayl  Ju,tf^1   (Duk.)    IVallas   (Jav.)  Sacasander 

(Cyng.)     DoolagovUa  Eesdrdvayroo  (Tel.)  Sat- 

sanda  (Cyng.)     Ishwari  also  Sari 

(Sans.)    Indian  Birthwood. 

Aristolochia  Indica  (Lin.^ 

CI.  and  Ord.  Gynandria  Hexandria*  Nat.  Ord. 
Sarmentaceae.  OsiifuUsche  Osierluzet/  (Nom.  Triv. 
Willd.). 

The  root,  and  indeed  the  leaves,  stalks,  and  bark 
of  this  shrub  are  bitter ;  the  taste  of  the  first  is  ac- 
companied with  a  slight  degree  of  aromatic  warmth, 
and  is  on  this  account  reckoned  by  the  Tamool  doc- 
tors (who  sometimes  call  it  talaskrooGm^')  to  possess 
virtues  which  render  it  a  valuable  medicine  in  those 
bowel  atii'ections  which  children  are  subject  to,  in 
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consequence  of  indigestion  and  teething.  Loureiro^ 
mentions  it  as  attenuant  and  deobstruent :  it  is,  be- 
8ide%  amongst  the  many  remedies  which  are  emplo|yed 
.  ontheMaldbarcoastincaflesofsnakeJiiitSytlijepow* 
der  being  both  taken  internally  and  applied  to  the 
part  that  is  bitten.  Dr.  Fleming,  in  his  "  Catalogue 
of  Indian  Plants"  (p.  8.),  says  that  the  isarmely  or 
rather  its  root»  is  considered  by  the  Hindoos  of  Upper 
India  to  possesaemmenagogue  and  antarthritic  virtues. 
The  shrub  is  the  catebe-vegon  of  Rheede  (Mai.  viii. 
p.*  48.  t.  25.),  and  the  radix  piiloronka  of  Rumphius, 
who  asserts  that  in  Banda  the  bitter  root  of  it  is 
employed  in  decoction  in  diseases  of  the  intestines^ 
and  also  in  intermittent  fevers.t  The  dose  in  India 
of  the  decoction  of  the  root  is  an  ounce  and  a  half 
twice  daily. 

The  aristolochia  longa  (the  koma-no-susu  of  the 
Japonese),  as  well  as  the  aristolochia  rotunda\  are 
both  included  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  Arabians; 
the  first  is  considered  as  discutient  and  healings  and 
is  called  by  the  Arabians  ^nd  by  the 

Persians  jj^i  -  the  second  is  supposed  to  be 

attenuant  and  deobstruent,  and  is  termed  in  Arabic 
•^y^ii)*  Persian  ^^jj*  jJ^.   Virey^  in 

his    HUtrire  NaiureUe  As  Medicament*  (p» 
sa3rs  of  tbem»     elles  passent  pour  puissantes  inci* 
sives." 

Of  the  genus,  Willdenow  observes,  **  Cor.  1-petala^ 
ligulata,  basi  vetricosa  ^  caps,  G-locularis^  polysperma 
infera."   Spec  Pknt«/VoL  iv«  pw  1609w 

*  Adding,  "  Prodest  in  colica,  cibi  inanpetentiay  fcbribtii  inters 
mittentibus,  obitrucUoDibus,  hydrope.*'  Flor.  Cochui*ChiD.  toL  ii* 

p.  528. 

f  See  Horsfield's  Account  of  the  Medicinal  Plants  of  Java. 
^  They  are  natives  of  Italy  and  Spain. 
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The  species  in  question  (Indica)  is  the  cayMoaica 
(Coch,  Chin.),  and  the  ispurmool  of  Upper  Hindoo- 
stan :  it  lias  stems  shrubby,  round,  slender,  branchedi 
longy  and  interwoven ;  leaves  cordate,  rather  acute  | 
corolla  of  a  dusky-purple  colour;  anikerssixt  on  a 
very  short  thick  style,  and  a  capsule  roundish  and 
hexagonal. 

Two  species  are  natives  of  Jamaica,  and  are  both 
considered  tliere  as  medicinal  plants— -the  a.  odora* 
tisdma  and  a.  trilohUa.  Barkam  (p.  44.)  speaks  most 
highly  of  the  first  as  an  admirable  bitter,  alexipharmic 
(counter-poison)  and  stomachic,  of  superior  virtue 
even  to  the  Spanish  contraijerva*,  in  dropsical  cases; 
and  Browne  would  seem  to  ascribe  nearly  the  same 
virtues  to  the  other  species  (a.  trilolata).  The  aris^ 
tolachia  serpeniaria^  or  Vii^nian  snake-root,  is  not  a 
native  of  India:  its  virtues  are  sufficiently  well-known, 
and  are,  like  those  of  the  contrayerva-root,  perhaps 
held  in  more  estimation  on  the  continentt  tlian  in 
England.  See  Alibert*s  **  New  Elements  of  Phar- 
macy'' (vol.  L  p.  116.  French  edition).  NtehbuTi 
in  his  Travels  in  Arabia  (vol.  ii.  p.  548.)*  tells  uSf 
that  the  Arabians  consider  the  root  of  the  a,  semper- 
virens  as  a  powerlld  remedy  in  cases  of  snake-bites, 
taken  in  decoction  ibr  ibrty  days  togeUier,  the  ab- 
surdity of  which  is  evident,  when  we  reflect  how 
rapidly  death  usually  succeeds  to  the  bite,  sometimes 

*  By  this  he  means,  I  presume,  the  root  of  the  dorstcnia  con- 
irnj/erra,  so  long  known  as  a  valuable  stimulant,  sudorific,  and 
tonic,  and  which  is  a  native  of  Mexico  and  Peru  ;  its  virtues  ap- 
pear to  be  more  higliiy  prized  by  the  French  practitioners  than 
by  us.  See  Nouveaux  El^mens  de  Thtepeutique,  par  Atibert, 
torn.  i.  p.  1  ]  4-. 

f  The  reader  may  find  its  virtues  highly  praised  in  this  respect, 
in  an  old  book,  published  in  Paris  in  1635,  by  J.  Cornutus,  en- 
titled "  Canadensium  Plantarum,  alioruoK^ue  nondum .  editarium 
Historia." 
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in  a  few  minutes.  The  same  author  mentions  another 
remedy  for  such  maladies,  which  some  of  the  expert 
native  practitioners  have  often  recourse  to,  and,  I 

think,  with  greater  probabiUty  of  success ;  that  is, 
immediately  sucking  the  wound,  and  which  may  be 
done  witli  impunity,  if  the  mouth  or  tongue  is  not  at 
the  time  excoriated:  the  plant  is  a  native  of  Crete, 
as  well  as  Arabia.  Of  the  thirty-nine  species  of  aris- 
tolochia  hitherto  noticed,  but  two  appear  to  be  natives 
of  In(Ha,  our  present  article  and  the  a,  bracteata, 
mentioned  under  tlie  head  of  addutanapalay  (its  Ta- 
mool  name)  in  this  part  of  the  work.  Five  species 
are  in  the  botanical  garden  of  Calcutta.  Our  article 
is  the  only  one  growing  in  Ceylon. 

Very  various  are  the  medicines  which  have  been 
at  difierent  times  resorted  to  iov  the  bites  of  poisonous 
snakes,  but  few  or  almost  none,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
with  any  certain  advantage*  In  America  the  root  of 
the  pohjgala  Senega  or  Seneka  root^  has  long  been 
vaunted  for  its  virtues  in  cases  of  rattle-snakc-bite, 
and  was  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  European  prac- 
titioners by  Dr.  Tennant ;  but  Dr.  Barton  t  speaks 
by  no  means  decidedly  of  its  efficacy  in  that  dreadful 
affliction,  and  seems  to  think  that  it  is  more  useful  in 
croup  than  in  any  other  complaint.  No  article  of  the 
whole  Materia  Medica  has  Iiad  assigned  to  it  so  many 
good  qualities  as  the  senega ;  it  has  been  said  to 
be  at  once  stimulant,  diuretic,  sialogogue,  expecto- 

*  Dr.  Horsfield,  io  hit  Account  of  the  Medicinal  Plants  of 
Java,  telU  us,  that  Uie  root  of  the  chloranthus  inconspicuus  (the 
only  species  yet  discoverctl)  has  much  the  odour  of  seneka  root. 
The  plant  is  the  kras  lulaiirr  of  Batavia;  the  leaves  are  considered 
there  a&  corroborauti  aiid  are  given,  in  decoction,  in  gleets  and 
intermittent  fever. 

t  See  Barton's  Vegetable  Materia  Medica  of  the  United  States, 
vol.  ii«  !»•  1I7. 
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rant,  emetic,  and  sudorific;  Dr.  Cullen  has  treated  of 
it  both  under  the  head  of  cathartics  and  diuretics; 
Dr.  Brandreth  oi  Liverpool  recommends  it  io  lethar- 
gy; Dr.  Chapman  has  giren  it  a  place  amongst  the 
emmenagogues ;  and  Woodville  himself  extols  it  in 
peri  pneumonic  affections  and  in  rheumatism.  The 
ar.  bracteata  is  common  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  and 
called  in  TelUngoo  gardi-garapa :  the  ar.  acuminata 
grows  at  Chitta§^ng.   See  Uort  Bengalensis. 


CCLIX. 

PERUMARUTTOO  PUTT  AY  Qi^^Lorr^^ 
LJuJi— c22)L-  (Tam.)  Feddamime^ta  (Tel.)  Aralu 
"^TJ^  (Sans.)   Bark  ^  the  Ailanihm  excelsa. 

AlLANTUUS  EXCELSA  (Roxb.). 

CL  and  Ord.  Polygamia  Monoecia.  Hoher  Goet* 
terbaum  (Norn.  Triv.  WiUd.). 

This  bark  has  a  pleasant  and  somewhat  aromatic 
taste,  and  is  prescribed  by  the  native  practitioners  in 
inf'usioii^  in  dyspeptic  complaint^  to  the  extent  of 
three  ounces  twice  daily. 

Of  the  genus,  this  is  said  by  WiUdenow 

«  Hermaph.   Go/.  5.partit;  cor.  5-petala ; 
2,  3  ;  germ.  3.  5  ;  siyli  laterales ;  samarm  mono* 
spermai. 

"  Mascui.1.  CaL  6-partit ;  cor.  5-petala ;  stam. 
10. 

*«  Feminbi.   CoL  5«partit ;  cor.  d-petala ;  germ.  a. 

5  ;  sii/U  laterales ;  samarof  monospermas.'* 

•  See  bpec.  PlaaU  (vol.  iv.  p.  974.) 
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Tlie  species  in  question  is  a  very  large  tree,  and 
has  been  particularly  described  by  Roxburgh,  in  his 
Coromandel  Plants;  it  would  not  appear  to  ditier 
very  much  frooi  the  other  specieii  for  there  are  but 
two^  the  ailanthus  glanduhsOf  which  is  also  a  large 
tree,  a  native  of  China.  Of*  the  ailanthus  excelsa 
Roxburgh  says,  that  it  rises  with  a  straiglit  trunk, 
like  a  fig-tree  ^  tlie  leaves,  which  are  three  feet  long, 
are  abruptly  pinnated  \  leaflets  short^petiolated,  from 
ten  to  fourteen  pairs  \  flowers  exceedingly  numerous^ 
small,  slightly  tinged  with  yellow ;  capsules  friMn  one 
to  four ;  one  seed  flattened.  The  tree  grows  in 
Ceylon,  and  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  Cora« 
mandel  circars,  but  is  oAenest  met  with  among  the 
open  valleys  of  the  mountains ;  the  wood,  which  is 
light  and  white,  is  commonly  awde  into  catamarans. 

CCLX. 

PERUNDEI  CODIE  u9T65cr 
(Tarn.)     NiUur  ^  (Duk.)     Harjora^  also  liar 
(Beng.)    Har  Jj^  (Pers.)    NuUerootmgeh  (Tel.) 
Wwlkeeroessa  (Cy ng.)    Vajra  valU «l-sj«=l^l  (Sans.) 
Four-angled  Cissus. 

Crsus  Quadrangularis  (Lin.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Tetrandria  Monogynia.    Nat.  Ord. 
HederacesB.    Viereckige  KUmme  (Nom.Triv.Willd.). 
The  leaves  and  quadrangular  shaped  stalks  of  this 

rather  nauseous  smelling  climbing  plant,  are,  when 
young  and  tender,  sometimes  eaten  by  the  natives  j 
and  when  dried  and  powdered,  are  prescribed  by  the 

*  See  Coromsndri  PlanU,  voL  i.  pp«  23,  SM. 
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Tamool  practitioners  in  certain  bowel  affections,  con- 
nected with  indigestion ;  they  are  also  considered  as 
powerful  alteratives  ;  of  the  powder  about  two  scru- 
ples may  be  given  twice  daily,  in  a  little  rice-water. 

Of  the  genus,  Wilklenow  says,  bacca  l-sperma, 
cinta  calyce  corollaque  quadiipartita."  (Spec  Plant* 
vol.  i.  p.  655.) 

The  species  in  question  is  the^/imi;  quadrangularU 
of  Runrjphius  (Amb.  v.  p.  83.  t.  44.  f.  '^.),  and  lias 
been  well  described  by  Roxburgh,  in  his  Flot'a  Indica 
(p.  420. ),  who  tells  us,  that  it  is  common  over  every 
part  of  India.  The  roots  are  fibrous;  stem  and 
branches  perennial,  scandent,  and  often  very  long ; 
leaves  alternate,  one  at  each  joint,  cordate  serrulate 
dentate,  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  each  way;  the 
berri/  is  round,  the  size  of  a  pea,  smooth,  red,  suc- 
culent, and  one  celled  \  seed  solitary,  obovate^  and 
covered  with  a  dark-brown  spongy  integument ;  the 
perisperms  conform  to  the  seed. 

Of  the  eighteen  species  of  cissi/Sy  noticed  by  Will- 
denow»  six,  he  says,  are  natives  of  India*  and  other 
Eastern  countries.  Four  species  grow  in  Jamaica, 
none  of  which,  however,  appear  to  be  there  considered 
as  medical.  But  Barhamt  tells  us,  that  he  thinks 
the  berry  oi'  the  cissus  acida  niiglit  be  turned  to 
account  in  dyeing,  staining  of  colouring,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  dark  coloured  lamp-black  looking 
substance,  which  can  be  squeezed  out  of  it.  The 
cissus  latifolia  is  common  in  Ceylon,  and  is  there 
called  galberai/a  j  it  is  the  schunamhtt  mtti  of  Rheede 
(Mai.  vii.  p.  ^1.  t.  11.)*    Our  article  is  noticed  by 

•  Roxburgh,  however,  mentions  several  others  not  spoken  of 
by  Willdenow,  and  gives  an  account  of  no  less  tlian  fifteen 
species  as  natives  of  Hindoostan.    See  Flor.  ludica,  p.  423* 

t  See  his  Hortui  Americanusi  p.  175. 
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Louraro^  who  tells  us,  that  the  Cochin-ChiDese  call 

it  dee-xanh-voung,  but  he  says  notliing  of  its  medi- 
cinal virtues.  £leven  species  of  cissus  are  growing 
in  Ceylon,  and  nineteen  are  in  the  Uortus  Bengap 
hsais^  p.  11. 


CCLXL 

PEETANDALE-COTTI  (Mai.)  Vuttei  khilloo. 
khiUoopk  LS^^rrr3^^jfyoQ,Birr\^^!u^  (Tam  )  GAe- 
legherinta  (Tel.)  Kiligilippe  (Cyng.)  BuiMun 
(Hind.)    Blue^lowered  Crotularia, 

Cbotularia  Vbbrucosa  (Lin.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Diadclphia  Decandria.  Nat.  Ord. 
Papilionaceae.  Vierkantige  Klajp^er&cliotte  (Nom. 
Triv.  Willd.). 

I  have  given  this  plant  a  place  here»  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Rheede  who  informs  na,  that  the  juice  of 
the  leaves  is  supposed  to  he  efficacious  in  diminish- 
ing  salivation  :  It  is  an  annual,  common  in  the  woods 
of  Malabar,  but  appears  to  be  also  a  native  of  Java, 
the  Philippine  Islands,  and  Ceylon. 

Of  the  essential  character  of  the  genus,  WiUde* 
now  says,  Legumen  turgidum,  inflatum,  pedicilla- 
tum  ;  Jilamenta  connata,  cum  fissura  dorsali"  (Spec 
Plant  vol.  iu.  p.  97^0- 

The  species  in  question  has  a  fbur-comered  herba- 
ceous  Hem^  which  is  erect  and  flectuose,  and  rises  to 
the  height  of  about  three  feet  or  more ;  the  leaoa 

•  See  Hort.  Malab.  ix.  p.  53.  t.29. 
VOL.  II.  X 
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are  simply  ovate,*  waited,  of  a  pale  green,  and 
on  short  leaf  stalks ;  the  Jlowers  are  alternate,  smooth, 

and  of  a  light-blue  colour,  succeeded  by  short,  tur- 
gid pods  inclosing  one  row  of  kidney-shaped  seeds. 
The  plant  is  common  on  Ceylon,  and  called  by.  the 
Cyngalese  niUtdam'hhr^a* 


CCLXIL 

PERIN  PANEL  rrtsoorLj/Tcjorcyo  (Hort 
Mai.) 

Perm  panel  is  the  name  of  a  shrub  which  grows 
in  Malabar  \  with  the  dried  leaves  of  it  the  natives 

prepare  a  f  iimigation  t,  that  it  is  supposed  to  be  of 
use  in  h^'Steria.  I  am  uncertain  whether  this  plant 
has  as  yet  been  botanicaliy  examined. 


CCLX1.II. 

PH AINA  -  SCHELLI  \^uS^G0^o^  or  PAI- 
NA-SCHULLI  (Malealie).     Holhf-kaved  Acan^ 

thus. 

Acanthus  Illicifolus  (Lin.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Didynamia  Angiospermia.  Nat 
Ord.  Personata\    Huhenblattrige  BarenkUme. 

Faina  SchulU  is  the  name  given  on  tlie  Malabar 
coast,  to  an  ever-green  shrub,  which  rises  to  the 
height  of  four  or  five  ieet,  and  divides  into  many 

♦  See  Flor.  Zeyl.  277. 

t  See  Hori.  Malsb.  part  v.  p.sa 
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branches.  We  are  told  by  Klieede  that  the  tender 
shoots  and  leaves,  when  ground  small  and  soaked  in 
water,  are  supposed  to  possess  virtue^  as  an  exter- 
nal application  in  cases  of  snake-bites. 

Of  the  £rcniis,  Willdenow  says,  "CW/.  bifol,  bifidus; 
cor.  l.labiata,  dedexa,  3-fida;  caps*  2-locularis'^ 
(Spec.  Plant  vol.  iiL  p.  3970* 

The  species  in  question  has,  as  the  name  incticates, 
hiwes  much  resembling  those  of  the  common  holly, 
and  which  like  them  are  armed  with  spines ;  the 
Jio'jcers  come  out  singly,  in  an  upright  raceme,  at  tiie 
end  of  the  stalk  \  they  are  white,  and  are  shaped  like 
those  of  the  common  acanthus.  Our  article  would 
appear  to  be  the  aquifoUum  Indicum  of  Rumph. 
(Amb.  vi.  p.  163.  t.  71.).  It  is  the  jeriijo  of  the  Ja- 
vanese, and  was  recommended  by  Bontius  for  its  ex.-« 
peetorant  qualities.! 


CCLXIV. 

PHAL-MODECCA  L-f/ravGuDnru^e^ef n-  (M^ 

lealie).  Vidari  f^^I<^  (Sans.)  Fankled  Bind^ 
wed. 

Convolvulus  PANicuLATU8:(Lan.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Pentandria  Monogynia.  Nat  Ori 
Cainpanacese.  Eiipenhhaige  Winde  (Nom.  .Triv* 
Willd.> 

The  root  of  this  species  of  convolvulus,  vAen 

* 

*  See  Hort.  Mai.  part  ii.  pp.  93,  9i.  t.48. 

t  It  is  a  plant  in  great  request  amoogst  the  Sfameieand  Cochin* 

Chinese,  nnd  called  by  the  latter  cay  o-ro,  who  consider  it  na 
cordial,  attcnuant,  and  useful  ia  (laralyaU  aod  aithma.  See  riora 
Cochia-Cbin*  vol.  ii.  p.  STo. 
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dried  in  the  sun,  reduced  to  powder,  and  boiled  with 
sugar  and  butter,  11  beetle  •  says,  is  supposed  on  tlie 
Malabar  coast  to  promote  obesity,  aud  moderate  tlie 
menstrual  dischar^^e. 

Of  the  genuSk  WiUdenow  says,  "  Car*  campanu- 
lata,  plicata ;  sligm.  '2 ;  caps.  2-loccularis ;  loculis 
disperniis"  (Spec,  Plant,  vol.  i.  p.  8H^.). 

Of  the  species,  he  adds,  "  c.  loUis  paimatis  j  lobis 
septenis  ovatis  acutis  integerrimus,  peduncuUs  pani- 
cvdatis."  And  Miller  observes,  that  it  varies  with 
three  or  iive-Iobed  leaves,  in  sandy  situations  in  Ma- 
labar. It  would  appear  to  be  the  ipomoea  mauri liana 
of  Jacq.  Collect,  iv.  p.  i^iti,  suid  the  iia-angiUa  ot  the 
Cyngalese. 

Convolvulus  is  a  ooost  numerous  genus,  one  him- 
dred  and  twenty  species  having  been  already  sciea* 

tifically  described,  of  which  twenty-two  are  natives 
of  India.  Neither  the  convolvulus  scammouia,  nor 
convoL  jalapa  grow  in  India,  though  I  have  no 
doubt  but  ^at  they  would  both  thrive  in  that  coun* 
try ;  and  I  think  it  a  pity,  that  the  experiment  is  not 
made ;  the  first  is  a  native  of  Syria  and  Cochin- 
China,  the  last  of  Mexico! 

The  convolvulus  lurpelhum  (to  be  more  particularly 
mentioned  under  the  head  ShevadeiVa^)  in  this  chap* 
ter,  is  esteemed  as  avduable  and  powerful  cathartic 
amongst  the  Hindoos  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  but  that 
the  resinous  substance  which  exudes  from  the  root 
when  wounded,  would  be  found  a  most  valuable  me- 
dicine if  properly  prepared.  The  convoL  repens  is  also 
a  native  of  India,  and  its  leaves  are  occasionally  eaten  ^ 
it  is  the  haUel  of  Rheede ;  but  we  are  told  by  Sloane, 
according  to  Lunan,  that  the  plant  in  Jamaica  is  con- 

•  See  Hort.  Malab.  ii.  pp.  iOl,  102..  t.49. 
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sidered  as  of  a  veiy  purging  quality ;  the  powder 
being  given  in  broths. 

The  species  BrasiliensiSy  which  has  got  in  Jamaica 
the  trivial  name  of  the  sea-side  jwtatoc-sUp,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Browne  and  ^ioane,  is  a  pecu- 
liarly strong  cathartic ;  the  root,  the  first  tells  us»  is 
used  in  dropsical  cases ;  the  second  informs  us,  that 
the  leaves,  which  are  temperately  warm  and  emol- 
lient, are  employed  in  preparing  baths  for  similar 
affections.  Plumier*  recommends  the  inspissated 
juice  as  a  drastic  purge,  in  doses  of  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  grains ;  its  severity  being  tempered,  if  ne- 
cessary, with  almonds,  sulphur,  or  cream  ol'  tartai*. 


CCLXV* 

PIA-  AMOU-LECK  (Siam). 

This  is  the  name  of  a  very  bitter  medicinal  root, 
which  Dr.  Finlayson  found  in  Siam ;  it  is  of  a  sofb 
texture,  with  a  smoothish  bark,  its  colour  yellow,  and 
it  is  supposed  to  be  cooling  in  fevers  j  it  is  used 
grated  down  with  water  upon  a  stone,  and  the 
mixture  then  smeared  upon  the  body  ( it  is  also  given 
internally  (  its  Portuguese  name  is  pargu  marga 
i.  e.  lignum  amarum. 

*  See  LuDan's  Hortus  Jamaicensis,  toI.  ii.  p.  107* 
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CCLXVI. 

PIDAROGHANIE  lS^Q^^o^^  (Tam.). 

PiDAROGUANIE. 

This  is  a  very  scarce,  small,  light,  jellow-coloured, 
very  bitter  root,  which  the  native  doctors  suppose  to 
have  virtues  in  strengthening  the  eyes ;  a  strong  in- 
fusion is  used  as  a  colyrium.  Of  what  plant  it  is 
the  root,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  ;  several 
Vylians  have  told  me,  that  its  operation  taken  in- 
ternally is  violent  and  drastic  *j  future  research  may 
prove  more  successful*  I  have  been  informed,  that 
the  same  name  is  also  given  to  the  white  heUebare 
(veratrum  album),  and  the  roots  may  be  confounded. 
The  V.  album  is,  we  know,  a  native  of  the  Southern 
and  Eastern  tracts  of  Russia  and  of  Italy. 


CCLXVIL 

PINNAY  UNNAY  LScpKsn^Gfjji^tJfPm' 
(Tam.)  Surpunka  tail  3^*1^^^^  (Duk.)  Ponna 
noQfU^  (Tel.)  OU  qf  the  CalophyUum  Inophyllum. 

Calophtllum  Inophtixum  (Lin.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Polyandria  Monogynia.  Grosses 
ISchonblatt  (Noni.  Triv.  Willd.). 

The  kernels  of  the  nuts  of  this  large  and  most 
beautiful  tree»  have  a  bitterish,  and,  when  ripe,  a 
somewhat  unctuous  taste.   The  native  Indians^  like 

•  It  it  lued  by  the  farriers  to  purge  hortet. 
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the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  islands,  occasionally 
prepare  from  them  a  fixed  oil,  which  has  a  grateful 
smell,  and  which  they  highly  prize  as  a  valuable 
external  application  in  rheumatic  aflecttons.  In 
Travancore  it  is  much  used  ior  burning  in  lamps. 

Of  the  genus,  Willdenow  says,  "Cor.  4.petala; 
CaL  4-phyllus,  coloratus;  drupa  globosa"  (Spec. 
Plant,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 1590* 

The  species  which  is  our  present  articIe^Ms  the 
sultan  chajjipa  of  the  Hindoos  of  the  higher  pro- 
vinces, it  sometimes  rises  to  near  one  hundred  feet 
high,  and  of  proportionate  tliickness;  the  leaves^ 
which  are  oval,  are  nearly  a  span  long»  and  about  four 
inches  broad ;  from  the  root  exudes  a  whitish  clear 
gum,  without  any  scent ;  but  the  Jlowers,  which  are 
white,  eight  petalled,  and  grow  in  racemes,  have  a 
mo&t  delighti'ul  odour ;  ihejruit  is  about  the  size  of 
a  walnut,  under  a  fleshy  cover  and  a  woody  shell, 
having  a  very  oily  kernel,  which  is  bitter,  and  yields 
a  yellow  resinous  juice.  Dr.  Horsfield,  in  his  Ac- 
count of  Java  Medicinal  Plants,  informs  us,  that  on 
that  island  this  tree  is  said  to  possess  diuretic  and 
expellent  properties.  It  may  be  found  minutely 
described  by  Burman  in  his  Thesaurus  Zeylanicus 
(113.).  Rumphius  •  speaks  of  it  under  tlic  name 
of  bint  anger  nuu^'ttina.  It  is  the  ponna-jnaram  of 
lilieede  t  (Mai.  iv.  p.  76.  t.  38.),  aud  the  iel-domba  of 
theCyngalese ;  the  appellation,  however,  they  bestow 
on  the  only  other  species,  tiie  calophyllum  calahat  Is 
gceta-keena,  which  also  grows  in  Malabar,  and  is  the 
tsierou'ponna  of  Ilheede  (Mai.  iv.  p.  81.  t.  39.).  The 
calophylum  calalni  is  a  loily  txee  ^  the  wood  of  which 

*  Amb.  ii.  p  211.  t.  71. 

■f  Rhcecle  says,  tliat  the  tears  which  distil  from  the  tree  and 
its  iVuit  are  emetic  and  purgative.    Hort.  Mai.  part  iv.  p.  SO. 
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is  useful  for  ship  building,  and  making  masts ;  the  tree 
itself  is  called  tfie  Santa  Maria  in  Jamaica ;  and 
Barham,  in  his  Hortus  Amencanus  (p.  18.)»  extols  it 
much,  on  account  of  its  3rie]ding  an  admirable  balsam 
of  great  efficacy  in  healing  green  wounds. 

I  shall  conclude  what  I  have  got  to  say  of  the 
calophyUim  InophyUum^  at  this  time,  by  observing, 
that  from  the  authority  of  Lamarck,  it  appears  to  be 
from  this  tree  that  the  resin  called  tacamakaca  h  ob- 
tained: Ex  hac  arbore  venit  resina  tacamahaca  dicta, 
quae  in  insulis  Borbonia?,  Madagascariae  colligetur  ♦  \ 
and  by  statii^  also,  that  the  JBnglish  in  India  some- 
times bestow  on  it  the  name  of  the  Alexandrian 
laurel ;  it  grows  to  an  enormous  size  in  Malabar,  but 
by  all  accounts,  still  larger  in  the  island  of  Balam- 
bangan,  and  along  the  shores  of  Ban^ucij  and  Sanu 
fonnumgiOi  where  it  has  got  the  appellation  of  pdlO' 
maria  and  dancawn.  With  respect  to  its  uses  in  ship 
building,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dalrymple's  Orien- 
tal Rc})ository  (vol.  ii.  p.  18.).  I  am  somewhat  in- 
clined to  think,  that  this  is  the  tree  whicli  Alexan- 
der's army  found  growing  in  the  country  of  the 
Gadrossit;  and  which  Arrian  describes  as  resemb- 
ling a  laurel  with  white  blossoms  of  a  most  delight- 
ful otloiir  (See  An  lan  by  Mr.  Rooke,  vol.  ii.  p.  15.) ! 
and  hence,  perhaps,  its  English  name  in  India.  See 
article  CalophyUum  Inophyllum,  in  other  parts  of 
this  woric 

*  Lnmsrck,  Encycl.  i.  p.  457' 

f  The  andent  urrirosia  is  the  present  Mekratty  which  lies  be- 
twixt the  province  of  Kerman,  in  Persia,  and  the  country  of 
Scind,  See  a  Geographical  Account  of  the  Persian  Empire,  by 
Major  Macdonald  Kinncir. 
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ccLxvm. 

PLAOU-GAI  (Siam.> 

Name  of  an  astringent  root  which  Dr.  Finlayson 
found  in  Siaim  employed  by  the  tiatiiveft  for  checking 
diarrhcea. 

CCLXIX. 
PLUN-MAl  (Siam.). 

A  root  considered  in  Siam  as  diuretic  i  ibund  by 
Dr.  Finlayson  in  that  country. 

CCLXX. 

PODOOTALEl  Q^rr(^^^  (Tam.)  Tm 
^^U  (Duk.)     Bo^tenakoo  (Td.)  Hhrhrumdetta 

(Cjng.)      Bhooi-okra  (Hind.)  Vashlra 

(Sans.)  Creq^ng  Vervain* 

VBRVsyA  NoDiFLORA  (Lin.)» 

a*  and  Ord.  Diandria  Monogjnia*   Nat  Ord. 

Personatae.  Kogfhbitigcr  Eisenhart  (Nom.  Triv- 
Willd.). 

The  tender  stalkB  and  leaves  of  this  low-growing 
plants  which  last  are  in  a  slight  degree  bitter,  the 
native  practitioners  prescribe,  when  toasted,  in  infu- 
sion, in  cases  of  children's  indigestions,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  two  ounces  twice  daily  ;  it  is  also  sometimes 
ordered  as  a  drink  for  women  after  lying>-in« 
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Of  the  genus,  Willdenow  says,  *'  Cor,  infundibiilif. 
subtequalis  curva;  cassis  uncio  dentc  truncato ; 
semina  ^\  s.  4-nuda  (stam.  ^.  s.  4.)«"  (Spec.  Plant. 

vol.  i.  p.  1  l^O* 

The  species  in  question  is  a  native  of  Southern 

Italy  and  Sicily,  as  well  as  India,  and  has,  at  different 
times,  had  very  diflbrent  appellations  bestowed  on 
it ;  it  being  the  blairia  nodjflora  of  G»rtner,  and  the 
zapania  nodt/lora,  of  Lamarck,  and  I  think,  the  cff- 
pitata  (Foisk.).  The  sU^m  is  herbaceous,  creeping, 
ascending  from  three  inches  to  a  foot  in  length, 
subdivided,  rounded,  marked  with  lines  and  smooth. 
Willdenow  says  of  it,  "  V.  tetrandra,  spicis  capitato- 
conicis,  foUis  cuniformibus  dentatis,  caulerepente." 
The  spt/iC  is  terminating,  roundish,  composed  of 
small  whitisli  or  rose-coloiircd  Jloxcers  ;  it  has  two 
seedSt  roundish,  flatter  on  one  side  than  the  other. 
The  verbena  qfficinalist  which,  at  one  time,  was  in- 
cluded in  our  Materia  Medica,  and  was  supposed  to 
be  efficacious  in  scrophula,  according  to  Morley,  is 
not  a  native  of  India  ;  it  grows  at  Corfu,  and  is 
held  in  high  estimation  in  several  disorders  by  the 
modern  Greeks  (who  call  it  Xravpo  x^p^^  i  ^ 
learn  from  Michelis  Flora  Delia  Corcirese,  p.  4.)  5 
it  w  ould  also  appear  to  be  a  native  of  Cochin-China, 
and  Peru,  where,  according  to  Ruiz*,  it  is  supposed 
to  be  useful  when  given  iu  decoction,  in  cases  of 
obstructed  menses.  The  ancients  t  are  known  to 
have  put  a  high  value  on  vervain  j  it  was  not  only 
considered  as  having  powerful  virtues  in  cases  of 
snake-bites,  but  as  a  sovereign  remedy  in  various 
other  diseases ;  and  was  employed  in  sacrificial  rites 
and  incantations,  and  worn  as  an  amulet. 

*  Sec  Flora  Peruviana,  vol.iv.  p.  22. 
f  See  Pliny,  i.  25.  cap.  9. 
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Of  the  seven  species  of  v  erbena  found  in  Jamaica, 
two  seem  to  be  mediciaal^  the  verbena  Jamaicensis 
,  and  the  verb,  lappidacea ;  •  the  first,  according  to 
Shane  Bnd  Jaguin^  is  much  used  in  the  belly-ache, 
and  in  poultices  for  the  dropsy.  Sloane*  informs  us, 
that  a  decoction  of  it,  with  spikenard  (ballota  sua- 
veolens), cures  dropsy;  and  Hughes t  seems  to  believe 
it  to  be  a  powerful  deobstruent.  The  second  species, 
lappidacea^  or  buny  vervain,  has  got  in  the  West 
Indies  the  name  of  the  s^ttc  or  velvet  bur,  and  is 
there  reckoned  a  vahiable  vuhierary  subastringent, 
commonly  applied  to  bleeding  wounds ;  and  is  also, 
according  to  Lunan,  esteemed  as  an  excellent  appli- 
cation in  all  manned  of  sores  where  the  habit  is 
relaxed. 

The  Cochin- Chinese  call  the  verbena  officinalis 
co-roi-Jigua,  and  consider  it  is  useful  in  nervous  com- 
plaints, and  as  a  deobstruent  in  dropsy  (Vide  LoU- 
reiro  Flor.  Coch.-Chin.  vol.  i.  p.  ^.). 

CCLXXI. 

POl  MOOSHTIE  also  Poon  mooshtie  (Tam.) 
also  VSta  tirupe  (Tam.)  Velvet-kqf. 

CiSSAMPELOS  PaREIRA  (LIu*). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Dioecia  Monadelphia*   Nat  Ord. 

Sarmentaceae.  Steinti^eibende  Grieswurz  (Nom.Triv. 
Willd.). 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  considered,  by  the 
Vytiam^  as  of  a  peculiarly  cooling  quality,  but  the 

*  See  his  "  Catalogut  FlaQtanim  qaa  in  InuUi  Jamaica  spoote 

proveniunt." 

f  See  his  Natural  History  of  Barbadoes. 
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root  is  the  part  the  most  esteemed  ;  it  has  an  agree- 
able bitterish  taste,  and  is  considered  as  a  Valuable 
stomachic  $  it  is  firequently  prescribed  in  the  latter 
stages  of  bowel  complaints,  in  conjunction  with 

aromatics. 

The  cissampelos  parxira  has  been  very  highly  ex- 
tolled by  several  writers  for  its  medical  virtues,  par- 
ticularly by  Shane,  Marcgratfl  BarhoMy  and  Wright. 
The  first  speaks  of  the  efficacy  of  the  leaves,  as  a 
vuhierary  for  a  green  wound  ;  the  second  recom- 
mends the  root  given  in  decoction,  in  the  stone. 
Lunan  notices  its  powets  as  an  antidote  against 
poisons.  Barham  (p.  200.)f  m  iq[U0ted*  by  the 
gentleman  last  mentioned,  has  this  remarkable  sen- 
tence  respecting  it :  "I  knew  a  physician  who  had 
performed  great  cures  on  consumptive  persons,  who 
informed  me,  that  his  retaedy  was  simply  a  s)  rup 
ttiade  of  the  leaves  and  root  of  this  plant»  for  which 
he  had  a  pistole  a  bottle." 

Of  the  genus,  Willdenow  says, 

"  Mascujui.  Col.  'l*-ph}  Uus ;  cor.  0 ;  met.  rota- 
tum ;  stam*  5 ;  JUam.  connatis, 

**  Feminei.  Cal  1-phyllus,  legulato,  subrotundus; 
cor.  0  5  styli.  3 ;  hacca.  l-sperma**   (Spec.  Plant. 

vol.  iv.  p.  861.). 

The  species  t  in  question,  which  is  equally  a  na- 
tiveof  the  East  and  West  Indies,  has  a  climbing  and 
twisting  stem  of  considerable  length ;  the  leaves  are 
subpeltate,  cordate,  roundish,  and  tomentose,  and  as 
smooth  as  velvet  j  the  ii  uit  is  a  roundish,  compressed 

*  See  Hort.  Jamaiccnsis,  vol.ii.  p.  255. 

+  Five  species  are  to  be  found  in  the  Honourable  Company's 
botanical  garden  at  Calcutta,  three  of  which  have  got  Hindoo- 
stanie  names ;  but  two  species  appear  to  grow  on  Ceylon,  the  her- 
nandifbUa  and  eotuvckidaeea. 
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scarlet  drupe,  containing  a  single,  very  hard  nut, 
\i  hich  i&  two-celled.  Browne^  in  his  Natural  History 
of  Jamaica  (p.  557.),  describes  the  plant  thus,  under 
the  name  of*  ciss.  scandens,  foliis  peltatia  orhica- 
lato ;  cordatis  viUosis,  floribus,  masculis  racemoms ; 
femineis  spicatis,  spicis  foliosis.**  I  shall  finish  what 
I  have  to  observe  of  our  present  article  by  noticing, 
tbat  Dr. W.  Wright,  in  his  Account  of  the  Medicinal 
Plants  of  Jamaica,  has  these  words  in  speaking  of  ' 
the  roots :  They  are  black,  stringy,  and  as  thick  as 
sarsaparilla,  agreeably  aromatic  and  bittLT,  and  have 
been  ordered  in  nephritic  disorders,  in  ulcers  o|'  tlie 
kidneys  and  bladder,  in  humural  asthma,  and  in 
some  species  jaimdice;  a  decoction  of  them  is 
used  for  pdns  and  weakness  of  the  stomach/'  See 
Hortus  Jamaicensis  (vol.  ii.  p.  355.). 


CCLXXII. 

FOODACARAPAN  PUTTAY  (Tarn.)  GFoo. 

kcbukeluc/crie  <sf}>J^yiJ>^  (Duk.)  Urem  (Cyng.) 
BhUdinarH  (Mai.)  Fau  de  merdOt  also  Pau  siffo 
(Port.)    Fetid  Bark. 

This  bark  the  natives  suppose  to  have  sovereign 
virtues  in  cases  of  carapang*,  as  an  external  appli- 
cation, pounded  fine  and  mixed  with  a  little  castor- 
oil.  The  smell  of  the  dark-coloured  wood  and  bark 
exactly  resembles  that  of  human  ordure.  1  at  first 
concluded  that  they  must,  ot'  course,  belong  either 
to  the  anagyris  fcsHda  or  stercuUa  fistida ;  bu^  it 

• 

*  The  Tamool  name  of  u  inveterate  tort  of  iftqii.  - 1 
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would  appear,  that  Tliiinberg*  had  ascertained  that  * 
our  article  was  a  part  of  neither :  what  it  absolutely 
is,  becomes  a  subject  for  future  research.  The  sfer- 
cuUa  fittida  will  be  noticed  in  another  part  and 
volume  of  the  Materia  Indica;  its  fruit  is  edible, 
and  is  particularly  spoken  of  by  Rheede  (HorL 
Mai.  iv.  p.  7^0* 

CCLXXIIL 

POOVANDIE   COTTAY  i^^^r3^TEQ^rr\_^ 

CQ)i_  also  Manay  poongung  kai  (Tam.)  Riiah 

(Duk.)  also  Rishta  (Sans»)    Bmdake  hindee 

iSJsX^  fPers.)      Koomutli  ghtnzaloo  (Tel.) 

Arishia^f^  (Sans.)  also  PhJhula  (Sans.) 
Notch-leaved  Soap-nut  Tree. 

Sapindus  Emarginatus  (Vahl.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Octandria  Trigynia.  Nat  Ord. 
Sapindi  (Juss.)  Ausgerandeier  Seffignhaum  (Norn. 
Triv.  Willd.). 

The  capsule  which  covers  the  black  seeds  of  this 
tree  has,  in  its  succulent  state,  a  very  singular  sweet- 
ish-bitter taste,  and  a  smell  not  unlike  that  of  an 
over-ripe  mango ;  it  is  considered  by  the  Vytians, 
and  I  believe  justly,  as  a  valuable  expectorant+,  and 
is  prescribed  accordingly  in  humoral  asthma,  in  the 
quantity  of  a  quarter  of  a  pagoda  weight  twice 
daily ;  it  has  also  a  very  detergent  quaUty,  forming 

•  See  Tluinbcrg's  Travels,  vol.  Iv.  p.  234. 

f  We  learn  from  the  Flora  Peruviana  of  Kuiz,  vol.  iii.  p.  2.,  and 
vol.  iii.  p.  78.,  that  in  South  America  the  plants  possessing  similar 
virtues  are  the  sauvagesia  erecta  (Ruts.)  and  the  Oenothera  gran- 
dykniVHmtiL). 
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when  bruised  and  agitated  in  hot  water,  a  kind  of 
suds,  like  that  of  common  soap,  which  the  natives 
use  for  washing  their  heads,  &c. 

Of  the  genus,  Willdenow  says,  **  Cal.  4-phyHus ; 
pet.  4  j  caps,  carnosae,  connatse,  ventricosae**  (Spec. 

Plant,  vol.  ii.  p.  4G8.). 

The  species  in  question  is  the  gas-penela  of  the 
Cyngalese,  and  is  distinguished  from  all  the  others 
by  its  notched  leaves.  Vahl  says  of  it  (Symb.  iii. 
p.  54.),  **  Leaves  pinnate ;  leaflets  oblong,  emargi- 
nate,  villose  beneath  ;  rachis  simple  ;  petals  tomen- 
tose  at  the  edge."  Its  branches  are  unarmed,  round j 
the  capsules  are  trilocular,  subturbinate,  coadunate, 
each  subglobular,  one  or  two  frequently  abortive, 
covered  with  dense  yellow  hairs*;  the  seeds,  as  I 
have  aheady  said,  are  black;  tlie  dried  nut,  as  it 
appears  in  the  bazars,  with  its  shrivelled  exterior,  is 
altogether  not  unlike  a  small  dried  prune.  I  have 
been  informed  by  my  friend  Dr.  Sherwood^  that  he 
has  known  several  instances  of  the  good  effects  of 
putting  a  Httlc  of  the  suds  formed  by  the  soap-nut 
of  this  tree  into  the  mouth  of  a  person  in  an  epileptic 
fit,  by  whiph  means  he  was  instantly  brought  to  his 
recollection. 

The  sapmdus  emargitiatus  is  very  apt  to  be  con> 

founded  with  the  sapind.  saponar'ui,  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  seed  vessels  of  both  possess 
a  detergent  quality,  and  are  equally  used  as  soap ; 
but  this  last  has  not  as  yet,  I  believe,  been  discovered 
in  Hindoostan,  but  grows  at  Cochin-China,  and  is 
there  called  cay-bon-hon^  and  the  fruit  used  as  soap ; 
it  is  also  common  in  Java,  and  is  there  termed  by 
the  natives  rarak ;  it  is  found  on  ail  the  South-side 


•See  Miller. 
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hilb  of  Jamaica*  and  has  been  parttealarly  described 

by  Sloane  (v.  p.  131.),  likewise  by  Browne,  in  his 
•*  Natural  History  of  Jamaica"  (p.  20G.).  The  me- 
dicinal properties  of  the  iruit  of  the  sapind.  sapon. 
faave  been  noticed  by  Lewi8»  in  his  Mat  Med^  who 
telk  U8»  that  a  tincture  or  extract  prepared  iroia  it 
is  of  great  efficacy  in  chlorosis,  and  that  such  virtues 
were  first  published  by  Marloe,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Boyle.  For  further  particulars^  the  reader  may  con- 
sult Barham's  Horiuf  Amerkanus  (p.  X^6•)  $  he  may 
also  refer  to  an  account  of  it,  which  was  published 
by  Dr.  Horsfield,  in  the  Transactions  €ii  the  Batavian 
Society  (vol.  vii.),  in  which  is  detailed  a  chemical 
analysis  of  the  fruit.  The  Dutch  caU  the  tree  rarak 
boom,  and  use  the  fruit  of  it  as  soap»  in  the  same  way 
that  the  native  Malays  do;  indeed,  I  believe  that 
ramk*  is  the  proper  Malay  name  of  the  tree. 

CCLXXIV, 

FOLLOKEYU  (Javanese). 

Dais  Octanobia  (Lin.). 

CL  and  Ord.  Decandria  Monegynia.  Nat.  Ord 

Vepreculae. 

The  seeds  of  this  is  a  common  purge  amongst  the 
Javanese* 

•  Se«  Crawfurd's  History  of  the  Imlian  Archipeli^o^  voL 
p.  457. 
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CCLXXV. 

PONNAMPOU-MARAVARA  CLjnr<3Dr^LJ 
i^UDO" -ivj,/  )  (Hort  Mai.)    Swama  puihpa^lK 
(Sans.)  also  Fonda,  qr^J  (Sans.)  SjMulate- 

Uaoed  JJmodorum. 

LiMODORUM  Spatulatum  (  WillcL). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Gynandria  Monandria.  Nat  Ord. 
Orchides.  SpateMatiriger  Dmgel  (Nom.  Tnv. 
Wffld.). 

Rheede  says  of  this  plant,  that  the  powder  of  it 
mixed  with  honey  is  supposed,  on  the  Malabar  coast, 
to  temper  the  bile  and  abate  phrenzy;  that  the 
flowers,  which  are  of  a  golden  coIouFi  reduced  into 
powder,  are  of  use  in  consumptive  cases,  also  in 
asthma  and  mania.* 

The  genus  is  thus  described  by  Willdenow :  "  Cor. 
5-petala  subpatens ;  labellum  basi  antice  in  cornu 
liberum  productum  ;  anthera  terminalis."  (Spec. 
Plant,  vol.  iv.  p.  1^) 

Our  article  is  a  parasitical  plant,  which  does  not 
appear  hitherto  to  have  particularly  called  the  atten- 
tion of  many  botanists  ;  it  was  formerly  placed  by 
Linnaeus  in  another  genus,  Epidendrum  (Spec.  Plant. 
1348.),  but  removed  by  Willdenow  to  where  it  now 
is.  Miller  informs  us,  that  this,  with  twenty-two 
other  speciest,  are  natives  of  India,  and  are  de- 

•  Sec  Hort.  Mai.  part  xii.  pp.  7,  8.  t.S. 

\  Four  species  are  natives  of  Jamaica,  one  of  which  is  medi* 

cinal,  according  to  Browne,  the  limodornm  nltum ;  the  root  of 
which,  he  says,  is  somewhat  transparent ;  iu  taste  bitterish  and  a 

VOL.  11.  Y 
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scribed  by  Koenig  at  great  length,  as  may  be  seen  in 

the  aixthjasciailus  of  Retzius's  Observations.  Will- 
denow's  account  of  it  is  briefly,  **  L.  caulescens, 
foliis  oblongo-spathulatis  obtusis,  racemis  axillanbus 
labello  bifido,  cornu  abbreviato."  Spec.  Plant,  vol.  iv. 
p.  125.  Sir  W.  JoneSy  in  speaking  of  it,  says,  that 
the  leaves  are  sheathing,  opposite,  equally  curved, 
and  sword-formed ;  and  that  it  commonly  attaches 
itself  to  the  mango  and  crcUava  reUgiosa  trees.  See 
bis  worksy  voL  v.  p.  IM. 


CCLXXVI. 

PONGOLAM  QLjrroKyrQmrrj>crru)  (Mai.). 

Pongolam  is  the  name  given  on  the  Malabar  coast 
to  a  plant  which,  Rheede  tells  n8»  has  great  medical 
virtues ;  of  it  he  says,    Calelkcit,  exsiccat,  discutit» 

omnia  vitia  exfrigoie  orta,  ut  et  humores  pituitosos  ac 
febres.*'  • 

I  have  not  been  able  correctly  to  ascertfeun  what  it  is. 


CCLXXVII.  . 
POOL  (Javan.)   Ciinm4ewDed  Tabenuancntana. 

TABERNiBMONTANA  CiTBIFOLIA  (Van). 


little  warm,  and  may  be  used  with  great  propriety  as  a  stomachic. 
See  Hort.  Jamaiccnsis,  vol.  i.  pp.  395,  396.     Nine  species  of 
limodorum  have  a  place  in  the  Hortus  BeogaleuBiSi  see  p.  63. 
*  Vide  Hort.  Mai.       vii.  p.  II. 
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CL  and  Ord.  Pentandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Contorts. 

This  is  a  small  tree,  which  rises  to  the  height  of 

sixteen  feet,  covered  with  a  grey  bark,  abounding  in 
milky  juice  j  it  has  opposite  ovate  leaves,  bears  a  few 
white  flowersy  and  has  brown  seeds  lodged  in  a  soft 
orange  coloured  pulp.  The  tree  has  a  place  amongst 
the  Tonics  of  the  Javanese;  the  bark,  which  is  a 
pure  bitter,  is  used.  Rumphius  speaks  of  the  anti- 
febrile  virtues  of  the  plant ;  it  is  a  native  of  Mar- 
tiuico  as  well  as  Java ;  the  Jbrench  call  it  bois-laUeua:* 

CCLXXVIII. 

POOLAVAYR  PUTTAY  Lj^^Ccru'J-LjLJL. 
Qj  L_  (Tam.)  Poolugooda-putta  (Tel.)  WceUkayiUa 
(Cyng.)    Krislma  kdmbq^i  ^ffJ^^ff  (Sans.) 

Bark  qf  the  Manyflawered  PhyUanthus. 

PilYLLANTHUS  MuLTlFLORUS  (Klein.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Monoecia  Monodelpbia.  Nat  Ord. 
Tricoccae.  VieWkmuger  Fhylkmihus  (Nom.  Thv. 
WiUd.> 

Thisbarky  as  it  appears  in  the  Indian  bazars,  is 

commonly  in  pieces  about  a  foot  long,  and  as  thick 
as  the  wrist,  of  a  dark  colour  outside,  and  of  a  faint 
sweetish  taste ;  it  is  considered  as  alterative  and  at<^ 
tenuant,  and  Is  prescribed  in  decoction,  in  the  quan* 
tity  of  four  ounces  or  more  twice  daily. 

The  genus  as  described  by  Willdenow,  has  already 
been  given  under  article  Nellie  poo  in  this  vol.  and 
chapter. 

Our  specie^  which  is  in  Bengalie  called  Fankoosm 

Y  2 
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hee,  and  in  Cyngalese  wwUkayila^  would  appear  to  have 
been  hitherto  only  particularly  noticed  by  Dr.  Klein 
of  Tranquebar^  who  being  the  friend  of  Wilidenow, 
transmitted  to  him  such  information  as  enabled  the 
great  botanist  to  speak  of  it  as  he  does,  in  the  System, 
(vol.  iv.  p.  581.);  who  says,  "  P.  foliis  oblongis  acutis- 
cuhSy  pedunculis  axillaribus  aggregatis,  ramulis 
pinnsefonnibus  teretiusculis  pubescentibus agun. 
Rami  teretes  lignosi  fusd  Iseves  crassitiae  fere  pen- 
nse  anserina3 ;  JbUa  semipollicaria  vel  minora  oblonga 
apice  et  basi  parum  angustata,  interdum  etiam  rotun- 
data,  semper  glabra ;  flores  axillares  pedunculati  3 
ad  6« ;  ob  ramulos  pinnaefonnes  copiosos  floribus 
numerosioribus  videtur  instructus.''  I  find  the  plant 
is  a  native  of  Ceylon.  See  Moon's  Catalogue  of 
Ceylon  Plants. 

CCLXXIX. 
POOLEAN  (Jav.). 

OrHioxYLON  Spinosa  (Lin.). 

Tliis  is,  I  find,  placed  amongst  the  Tonic8»  in  Dr. 
Horsfield's  list  of  Java  Medicinal  Plants. 

CCLXXX. 

POOLIARAY  u-av-Tuun-izspn-  (Tarn.)  CAuo-mf- 

ba-ckia  (Coch.  Chin.)  Umbuti  Jiy^^  (Duk.)  PooU 
lie  chinta  (Tel.)  also  FuUa  chijita  (Tel.)  Amrool 
(Hind.)  Chukrika  "^fcR^,  also  Ambashtd  3JJ^^ 
also  Amlika  ^f^l  (Sans.)     Yellon- Wood  Sorrel. 

OXALIS  COANICULATA  (LiU.). 
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CI.  and  Ord.  Decandria  Pentag3mia.   Nat  Ord. 

Gruinales.  Gehomter  Sauerklee  (Nom.  Triv.  Willd.). 

The  small  sour  leaves,  tender  stalks,  and  flowers 
of  this  plant,  are  prescribed  by  the  Hindoos,  as  by 
the  Cochin-Chinese^  in  electuary,  in  cases  in  which 
cooling  medicines  are  required,  to  the  quantity  of 
two  tea-spoonfuls  twice  daily.  Of  the  genus,  Willde- 
now  observes,  **  CaL  5-phyllus ;  petala  unguibus  con- 
nexa ;  stam.  inaequalia,  5-breviora  extci  lora  basi  con- 
nata;  r^^.  angulis  dehiscens,  5-gona."  Spec.  Plant, 
vol.  ii.  p.  77^.  See  Flor.  Coch.  Chin.  (vol.  L  p.  985.) 
Thunb.  Japon.  (p.  IS?.),  and  Rumph.  Amb.  (i.  8. 
c.  Gk  p.  277.) 

The  species  in  question  is  an  annual  plant,  with  a 
prostrate  rooting  stem ;  peduncles  two-flowered,  styles 
almost  equal;  the  kaoes  are  alternate^  ternate, 
collected  in  a  small  number  at  the  rooting  part 
of  the  stems.  It  grows  in  the  woods  of  the  Co- 
romandel  coast,  but  is  also  a  native  of  South- 
em  £urope,  of  Cochin-China,  and  Japan.  It  would 
seem  to  be  the  ox^s  hUea  of  Bauh.  Hist.  (ii.  p.  388.), 
and  the  oxysjlavo Jlore  of  Claus.  Hist.  (ii.  p.  M8.). 

The  ojralis  sensitiva  is  a  native  of  Cochin-China, 
and  there  called  chan-tsii ;  it  is  also  a  native  of  Java, 
and  is  there  called  kating^ang^  and  placed  by  the 
natives  amongst  their  tonics ;  it  is  common-  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  where  it  is  termed  toddoJoaddi 
(Rheede,  Mal.ix.  p.  83.  t.  19.)- 

There  is  but  one  species  of  this  genus  in  Jamaica, 
oralis  stricta^  and  which,  according  to  Sloane  and 
Browne,  has  medical  virtues ;  the  first  informs  us, 
that  the  leaves  bruised  and  mixed  with  a  little  fine 
salt,  remove  films,  funguses,  and  proud  flesh  from 
the  eye  ^  and  the  last  tells  us,  that  it  is  a  pleasant 
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cooler  aod  diurettc.*    Eight  species  of  oxalis  grow 

in  the  botanical  garden  of  Calcutta.  Our  article 
is  imiii^enous  iu  India,  and  is  called  in  Bengalese 
and  liiudoostaaie  AmrooL  Three  species  grow  ia 
Ceylon. 

CCLXXXl. 

POOLIARILEH  KALUNG  (Tam.)  Woorsi- 
pala  (Tel.)    Three-leaved  Gssus. 

Cissus  AciDA  (Lin.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Tetrandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Hederacea\    JSaur  Klimme  (Norn.  Triv.  VVilld.). 

The  bulbous  roots  of  this  plant  are  sliced  and  ap- 
plied to  buboes  to  drive  them  back ;  they  are  also 
sometimes  prescribed  internally,  ground  small,  and 
in  conjunction  with  sugar  in  pile  cases. 

The  genus,  according  to  Willdenow,  has  already 
been  noticed  under  the  head  of  perundei  codL  The 
species  in  question,  is  common  in  the  woods  of  the 
Coromandel  coast ;  and  has  been  minutely  described 
by  Browne,  (Jamaica,  147.),  and  Swartz,  also  by 
Barliain  (p.  17.3.)  ;  it  is  a  scandent  shrub,  with  a 
flexuose,  round  stem^  tinged  with  purple,  succulent 
and  jointed,  with  short  branches^  and  leaoes  alternate 
and  pctioled;  the  umbetts  are  five-cleft;  umbeUets 
five-flowered ;  corolla  fbur-parted  germ  truncate ; 
berry  black,  and  surrounded  by  the  calyx. 

Of  the  use  that  the  cissiis  acida  might  be  turned 
to  in  the  arts,  according  to  Barham,  I  have  taken 
some  notice  under  the  head  of  perundei  cod$  in  this 

*  See  Hort.  Jamaiccnus,  vol.  ii.  p.  304. 
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chapter.  The  species  setosa  (Roxb.),  the  barubiU- 
salt  of  the  Tellinghoos,  is  an  extremely  acrid  plant ; 
the  leaves  toasted  and  oiled*  are  applied  to  tumours 
to  bring  them  to  suppuration.  See  Flora  Indica, 
vol.  i.  p.4S8.  Nineteen  species  of  cissus  are  grow- 
ing in  tlie  botanical  garden  of  Calcutta. 


CCLXXXll. 

FOOLLIUM  VERElL4evrLJuUxrLS<J3)0-(^^ 

Umlika  cMncha  Ls^i^  IT  (Duk.)  Tolcmitamari 
(Persian).    OikUa  vitiiho  (TelUngoo).    2¥r/i7I  t^^'n 

(Sans.)       Cat^-me  (Cochin-Chin.) 

Stone  qf  the  Tamarind  Tree. 

Tamarindus  Indica  (Ltn.)» 

This  very  astringent  substance  is  sometimes  pre- 
scribed by  the  Vytians  in  dysenteric  complaints,  and 
also  as  a  tonic  in  tiittavSrie  (^m.),  menorrhagias 
it  is  usually  given  in  the  form  of  an  electuary,  in  the 
quantity  of  two  pagodas  weight,  twice  daily.  In 
times  of  scarcity  the  poor  eat  the  tamarind  stones  j 
af  ter  being  roasted,  and  then  soaked  for  a  few  hours 
in  water,  the  dark  outer  skin  comes  ofi^  leaving  the 
seeds  below,  white,  sofi^  and  in  taste  not  unlike  a 
teld  bean ;  these  are  boiled  or  fried,  and  eaten.  See 
article  Tamarind*,  in  vol.  i.  of  this  work. 

*  A  confection  prepared  with  the  Bowers  is  supposed,  ia 
Ceylon,  to  have  virtues  in  obttractioM  of  the  liver  aiul  cplMO. 
See  Scott*s  excellent  Imuigural  Ditsertalion  on  tiic  Meaicinal 
PlanU  of  CeyUm,  p.  Sa 
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CCLXXXIIL 

POOLLUGHOO  SHUTTUM  ^^^m^L^LO 
(Tarn.)    ZuhSd  ^Lj  (Arab.)    Javad  (Duk.) 

Gandhamdijara  rya  ^^^^T^'W^Vs[  (Sans.)  Zibei 

VlVERBA  ZiBETHA  (Lio.). 

PooUSgkoo  shuttum,  as  it  appears  in  the  bazars^  is 
the  Tamool  name  of  a  large,  glandular,  dried  recep- 
tacle with  contents,  which  is  procured  from  a  species 
of  civet-cat^  found  occasionally  in  Lower  Hindoo- 
stan.  The  animal  itself  is  called  in  Tamool  pool* 
highoo  pwney^  and  in  Tellingoo  po&nughoo  piSe. 
The  article  is  chiefly  used,  when  diluted,  as  a  per- 
Aime,  but  is  also  considered  by  the  Hindoos  as  having 
anodyne  and  antispasmodic  properties,  resembling 
cactor.  The  animal  is  by  no  means  uncommon  on 
tbe  Malabar  coast,  where  it  is  called  meruooj  in  the 
Malayalie  language.  Turpin,  in  his  Histoire  de 
Siam,"  informs  us,  that  the  civet-cat  is  a  native  of 
that  country  j  it  is  to  be  found  in  Brazil,  and  used 
formerly  to  be  brought  into  Holland  as  an  article 
of  commerce.  The  dvet,  which,  in  the  northern 
tracts  of  Hindoostan,  is  called  katas^  is  secreted 
in  the  large  glandular  receptacle  above  mentioned, 
situated  beneath  the  tail  of  the  animal,  which  has 
the  power,  by  means  of  muscular  compression,  of 
squeezing  out  the  perfume  when  it  pleases :  when 
good,  it  is  of  a  clear  yellowish  white  colour,  sof^ 
unctuous,  and  of  about  the  consbtence  of  honey ; 
Kke  musk,  its  smell  is  unpleasant  till  diluted ;  it  is 
sometimes  adulterated  with  ox-gall,  storax^  or  honey. 
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Though  certainly  antispasmodic  to  a  certain  degree^ 
it  is  scarcely  ever  used  now,  in  Europe,  but  as  a 
perfume  to  augment  the  smell  of  odoriferous  sub- 
stancesi  chiefly  waters  and  spiritSi  such  as  the  Uify 
qf  the  valkisft  roses^  rhodium,  orange  flowers,  yeUow 
Saunders,  &c.  The  Italians  make  it  an  occasional 
ingredient  in  perfumed  oils,  and  in  tliis  way  obtain 
the  whole  of  the  scent,  for  oils  dissolve  the  entire 
substance  of  the  civet. 

Seven  species  of  this  animal  have  been  noticed 
by  writers  on  natural  history ;  we  shall  mention  but 
three,  from  all  of  which  the  civet  is  procured  of  the 
same  quality.  1.  Our  article,  which  is  peculiar  to 
the  Asiatic  continent,  from  Arabia  to  Malabar,  and, 
according  to  Dn  Horsfleld*,  in  the  large  islands 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago;  it  isihe  tanggahmg  of 
the  Malays,  and  frequently  grows  to  the  length  of 
two  feet  six  inches,  and,  compared  with  the  other 
two,  is  a  stout  animal ;  its  neck  is  short  and  thick, 
and  breast  full  and  distended  ;  it  is  chiefly  distin- 
guished by  having  only  a  single  black  longitudinal 
dark-coloured  line  along  the  back,  bounded  on  each 
side  by  a  white  one,  and  its  comparatively  mild  dis- 
position. 2.  The  viverra  rassia  (Horsf.),  a  name 
bestowed  by  Dr.  Horsfldd  on  this  species  from  the 
Javanese  word  rasa  (perfume) ;  it  is  not  more  than 
one  foot  eleven  inches  from  the  end  of  the  muzzle 

toxuv  — -*  ^^'Lt^^l^.Jt  is  very  ferocious,  and  has, 
innhice  of  one,  no  1^  tt.«-  '  » 

spots  on  the  other  parts  ot  "'f  "^y*  . 

those  of  the  zibetha.  With  ^.^^^^^^^ 
the  zibetha  they  are  very  dark,  and  in  the  rasse  more 

•  See  hb  excdtant  Zoological  Hcsewche.  on  Java,  No.  trf. 
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feint  In  the  raasia  the  rings  of  the  tail  are  strongly 
marked,  and  go  uniformly  round  the  tail  $  in  the 

zibetha  they  are  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  under 
side.  3.  The  v.  civetta  (Lin.),  whicli  is  peculiar 
to  Africa,  and  which  is  known  at  onoe  by  its  chesnut* 
coloured  mane»  and  its  back  being  spotted  with  a 
cinerous  brown. 


CCLXXXIV. 

POOMICHACAREI  KALUNG  (Tarn.)  Boo^ 
mUakhera  gudda  (Tel.)  Bhu-Mrkara  (Sans.) 

This  root,  in  external  appearance,  is  not  unlike 
liquorice  root  i  it  also  somewhat  resembles  it  in  tastei 
but  is  not  nearly  so  sweet ;  it  is  prescribed,  in  decoc* 
tioUt  as  an  alterative  and  diet  drink.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain  from  what  plant  it  is  procured, 
but  hope  that  future  research  may  be  more  fortunate. 
What  X  saw  of  the  poonuclmcarei  kaltmg  was  brought 
to  me  from  the  medicine  bazar  of  Trichinopolyt  and 
was  said  to  have  been  gathered  in  the  woods  of 
Malabar. 

r 

« 

CCLXXXV. 

P-/  ,  -"/'^'^'^  C  ^ -raar.a2towaso-  (Tarn.) 
Swp'^  .""^^'"^  ^^,^^(Beng.)  OoJ. 

t^rim^^  (Sans.)  Sopkera  Coma. 

Cassia  Soi'iieua  (Lin.). 
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CI.  and  Ord.  Decandria  Monogynia.    Nat*  Ord. 

Lomentacefie.  Sophcraartige  Cassie  (Nom.  Triv. 
Willd.). 

The  juice  of  the  leaves  of  this  low-growing  plant» 
as  well  as  of  the  fresh  rooty  ia  reckoned  a  sovereign 
application  in  ring-worm,  commonly  prescribed  in 
conjunction  with  lime-juice.  The  plant  is  the  port' 
7iam  taghcra  of  Rheede  (Mai.  2.  p.  101.  t.  52.),  and 
the  gallinaria  acutiflora  of  liumphius  (Amb.  v. 
p.  283.  t.  97*  f  l*);  the  camb(mg4uirmg  oIl  the 
Malays,  and,  Dr.  Horsfield  informs  us,  is  ranked  by 
the  Javanese  amongst  their  cathartics.  The  genus 
has  been  ah  eady  noticed.  The  species  in  question 
is  best  described  in  the  Flor.  Zeyl.  "  Facies  foli- 
arum  g.  ligustrina; ;  folia  pinnata,  foliolis  circiter  10 
parium,  coriariae  ^ie,  foJiolis  lanceolatis^  sive  ovato- 
lanceolatis,  acutis  viridibus  herbaceis  glabris  sub* 
aequalibus  subpetiolatis ;  racemus  parvus  ex  alis, 
coroliaj  albido  flavescentes  venis  fuscis."  The  tliree 
upper  anthers  are  small  and  barren,  the  three  lowest 
bowed,  and  the  four  middle  ones  straight.  Tlie 
cassia  sophera  is  also  a  native  of  China,  and  of  the 
South  Sea  Island  Tongalabu,  It  is  indigenous  in 
India,  and  may  be  seen  growing  in  the  botanical 

^  garden  at  Calcutta.    See  Hortus  Bengalen8is(p.32.). 

'  The  plant  is  the  xy-iiiHau  of  the  Chines^  but  who 
do  not  appear  to  attach  to  it  any  peculiar  virtues,  and 
may  be  seen  mentioned  by  Forskahl  in  his  Flor. 
Egypt  Arab,  under  tlie  name  of  jjajo  zufeer. 
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POONGA-MARUM  MOve^LD7-LD(Tam.)  Kur- 
rwjje  hi  jar        ^         (Duk.)   Camga  (Can.) 
Kanoogamanoo  (Tel.)     Caranj  (Hind.)  Karanja 
(Sans.)    also  Nakiamdla  «T^^^  (Sans.) 
Woody  DaHbergku 

Dalbeboia  Arborea  (Willd.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Diadelphia  Decandria.  Nat.  Ord. 
Papilionacese.  Baumartige  Dalbergie  (Noin.Triv. 
Willd.). 

The  juice  of  the  fresh  root  of  this  beautiful  tree 
the  Vytians  use  for  the  piiqiose  of  cleaning  foul 

ulcers,  and  consider  it  as  particularly  applicable  in 
cases  of  fistulous  sores,  disposing  them  to  close,  and 
heal.  A  fixed  oil  is  prepared  from  the  seed  of  the 
legume,  called  in  Tamool  poonga  umay^  and  in  Cana- 
rese  hoingay  wmay^  supposed  to  be  an  efficacious 
application  in  the  itch,  and  as  an  unction  in  rheu- 
matic affections.  The  tree  is  tlie  caju  galedupa  of 
Rumphius  (Amb.  vol.  ii.  p.  .59.)*  pongam 
or  minari  of  Rheede  (Uort.  Mai.  6.  p.  6.  t.  3.). 

Of  the  genus,  Willdenow  says,  CaL  obsolete^ 
5-dentatus ;  legmnen  foliaceum  planum  non  dehis- 
cens ;  scmina  solitaria  vel  bina    (See  Spec.  Plant. 

vol.  iii.  p.  900.). 

The  species  in  question  is  remarkable  for  the  thick 
and  grateful  shade  it  afibrdsy  and  its  profusion  of 
fine  deep-green  leaves,  which  are  about  three  inches 

long,  and  pointed ;  the  flowers  are  small,  white  and 
pink  mixed  J  but  we  shall,  for  the  reader's  satisfaction. 
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give  Willdenow's  description :  *•  Arbor  excelsa ; 
Jbaa  alterna  pinnata  Jblioia  qiiinque  petiolata  op- 
posita  ovata  acuminata  venosa  glabra  bi  vel  tripoU 
licaria;  racemi  axUlares  solitarii  longitudine  folio- 
rum,  quandoque  longiores ;  germen  pilosum  ;  stigma 
simplex  capitatum ;  legumen  oblongum  utrinque 
acutiim  submonospermum.'* 

The  tree  is  a  native  of  CeyloD»  and  is  there 
called  maguUJcaranda.  Fourteen  species  grow  in 
the  botanical  garden  of  Calcutta; 

CCLXXXVJI. 

POONJANDEPUTTAY  (Tam.). 

This  is  a  sweet-smelling,  pleasant  tasted,  fila- 
mentous, brownish  bark,  which  was  brought  to  me 
by  a  Viftian  of  N^gi^mtam,  and  which,  he  informed 
me^  was  much  prized  for  its  alterative  qualities, 
given  in  decoction  ;  at  the  same  time  he  told 
me,  that  it  was  brought  from  the  Malabar  woods. 
It  is  hoped  that  iiiture  investigation  will  lead  to  more 
satisfactory  information, 

CCLXXXVllI. 
POURSUNGHAI  uxytJcrGFnv/wrraj  (Tam.) 

Parspipal  (Hind.)  Ghengheravie  kciid  (Tel.)  Pa- 
riska  pull  ^  \S  u»,L  (Duk.)  Ckn^-tla  (Cochin-Chin.) 
Soqparshavaka  (Sans.)  JFhaV  qf  the  Poflar^leaoed 
Hibiscus^  or  Forlia  Tree. 

Hibiscus  Pof  ulm£US  (Lin.). 
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CI.  aiitl  Ord.  Monadelphia  Polyandria.  Nat.  Ord. 
Columnifera;.  PappelblaUriger  Hibiscus  (Noiu. 
Triv.  WiUd.). 

The  bright  yellow  juice  of  the  fruit  of  this  tree^ 
isy  in  its  nature*  a  little  glutinous,  and  of  a  taste 
somewhat  resembling  gamboge ;  it  is  employed  as 
an  external  application  in  various  cutaneous  affec- 
tions, particularly  in  that  variety  of  carpan<i'  called 
the  Malabar  iich;  and  a  strong  decoction  ot  the  bark 
is  used  as  a  wash  in  the  same  complaints.  A  decoc- 
tion of  the  bark  is  given  by  the  Vytiam  internally, 
as  an  alterative,  in  the  quantity  of  three  or  four 
ounces,  twice  daily.  The  tree  is  the  cay-tla  of  the 
Cochin-Chinese,  the  novella  Uttorea  of  Rumphius 
(Amb.  ii.  p,  S94>«J^  and  the  k^forite  of  Kheede 
(Mai..  L  p.  51.  t  grows  large  on  Ceylon, 

and  is  there  called  soorii/a-gaha  ;  with  the  juice  of 
the  fruit  the  Cyngalese  dye  yellow. 

Of  the  genus,  Wilidenow  say^  "  Cal,  duplex 
exterior  pollyphyllus ;  stigmata  5  ;  caps  d-locularis^ 
polysperma"   (Spec.  Plant  vol.  iii.  p.  806.). 

The  species  in  question  grows  to  the  height  of  a 
small  tree,  with  a  thick  trunk  ;  the  leaves,  wliich 
are  about  four  or  five  inches  long,  are  heart-shaped 
and  pointed,  smooth,  and  of  a  solid  texture ;  the 
corolla  is  large,  without  scent,  and  of  a  yellowish* 
white  colour;  the  fruit  a  pericarp,  in  appearance, 
it  is  not  unlike  a  small  yellowish-brown  shrivelled 
apple,  five-celled,  and  contains  many  seeds,  and  a 
good  deal  of  the  yellow  juice  above  mentioned. 
This  plant  is  distinguished  from  most  of  its  con- 
geners by  its  caule  arboreo by  &r  the  greater 
part  of  the  species  are  perennials,  many  have ' 
shrubby  stalks,  but  some  only  herbaceous.  Tha 
pourswiglioi'rndrum  shall  be  noticed  in  aiiotlier  part 
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of  this  work.  Of  tlie  six  species  of  hibiscm  growing 
in  Jamaica,  three,  according  to  Lunan's  Hortus  Ja- 
inaiceii8ta»  are  medicinal}  viz.  sabdariffii^y  the  root 
of  which,  according  to  Dancer,  is  purgative,  in  doses 
of  ;  the  Mb.  abeimaschus,  the  seeds  of  which 
smell  strong  of  musk,  and  are,  according  to  Dancer, 
emetic;  and  lastly,  the  hib,  ochra,  the  leaves  and 
pods  of  which,  in  infusion,  is  a  substitute  tor  linseed 
tea.  Six  species  of  this  genus  were  growing  in  the 
botanical  garden  of  Calcutta  in  1814.  See  Hort 
Bengal,  (p.  96.  )• 

Our  article,  with  the  species  sinensis  mutabiliSf 
and  iibiaceiis,  are  natives  of  Java,  and  placed  by  the 
native  doctors  amongst  their  Emollients. 


CCLXXXIX. 

PORASUM  VEREI  m^o^LcyriSs^  or  PO- 
RASUM  COTTAY  (Tam.)   Mddugd  viuiloo  (Tel.) 


CI.  and  Ord.  Diadelphia  Decandria.  Bekmbie 
Buiea  (Nom.  Triv.  Willd.). 
The  juice  of  the  seeds,  which  are  contained  within  the 
very  flat,  oval,  chesnut-coloured  legume  of  the  butea 
frondosa,  is  a  medicine  held  in  high  estimation  by  the 
Tamool  practitioners  as  an  anthelmintic,  in  the  quan- 
tity of  a  table-spoonful  and  a  half  twice  daUy,  both 

*  llie  calyx  of  the  fruit  of  this  spedes  bai  a  most  pleasant 
acid  taste,  and  is  made  into  jelly  and  tarCe;  llie  fpeoiei  hm  been 
lately  brought  to  India  from  Jainaica. 


Fam^a^^  (Sans.^  also 
Seed    tiie  Biitea  Frondosa. 


Butea  I&omdosa  (Kcenig.). 
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in  cases  of  tape-worm  and  ascarides.    Dr.  Roxburgh, 
in  bis  account  of  the  plant  (Cor.  PL  i.  t. 
informs  us,  that  from  wounds  made  in  the  bark  of 
the  tree*  a  beautiful  red  juice  issues,  which  soon 
hardens   into  a  ruby-coIoured»   brittle  astringent 
gum  *,  which  seems  to  contain  a  small  quantity  of 
resin,  so  differing  from  gum  kino  ;  an  infusion  of 
the  flowers  dyes  cotton,  which  has  been  previously 
impregnated  with  a  solution  of  alum,  a  beautiful 
bright  yeUow  f;  a  little  alkalie  added  to  the  infusion, 
changes  it  to  a  deep  reddish  orange,  which  dyes  un- 
prepared cotton  cloth  of  the  same  colour.    Lac  in- 
sects are  frequently  found  on  tlie  small  branches  and 
petioles  of  the  leaves.   The  natives  appear  to  make 
no  use  of  either  the  giim  or  flowers. 

Of  the  genus,  Willdenow  says,  ''CoL  subbilabia- 
tus ;  corolla'  vexillum  longissimiini  ;  kfrumen  com- 
pressum  membranaceum  apice  monospermum. " 
Spec.  Plant,  vol.  iii.  p.  917« 

The  species  in  question  is  the  gas-kaia  of  the 
Cyngalese ;  it  is  middle-sized,  but  sometimes  a  large 
tree,  generally  a  little  crooked,  having  an  ash-co- 
loured scabrous  bark  ;  leaves  alternate,  threeed,  from 
eight  to  sixteen  inches  long,  leaflets  emarginated,  or 
rounded  at  the  apex }  flowers  {  papilionaceous,  pen- 
dulous, numerous,  large;  seed  one,  lodged  at  the 
end  of  the  legume. 

By  the  llortus  Malabaricus  (vol.  i.  p.  ^?9.)»  ap- 
pears, that  the  wood  and  leaves  of  this  tree  which, 

♦  A  solution  of  it  in  water  is  of  a  deep-red  colour,  and  this 
solution,  by  the  addition  of  sal  martiS|  clianges  into  a  good  durable 
ink. 

f  See  Dr.  Kerr's  account  of  the  butea  ftoDdoia,  in  the  Asiatic 
Joomal  for  March  1817- 

±  They  are  of  a  deep-red,  shaded  with  orange,  and  sU?er- 
colottred  down. 
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is  there  called  plaso,  are  used  in  religious  ceremonies, 
and  that  the  fruit  is  anthelmintic ;  the  bark  is  given 
in  conjunction  with  ginger  in  the  cases  of  snake- 
bites. Dr.  Sherwood  informs  me,  that  be  has  known 
a  decoction  of  the  seed,  to  which  a  little  nitre  had 
been  added,  prescribed  with  advantage  in  gravelly 
complaints.  The  tree  is  called  ^^.'^  palds  in  Ben- 
galie  and  Hindoostanie,  and  u^."^,  palds  papard 
in  Dukhanie:  the  Mahometans  of  Upper  India 
name  it  dhSk. 

Another  species,  diUea  super ba^  is  a  large  twining 
shrub,  a  native  of  the  Circar  mountains ;  it  also 
yields  a  similar  kind  of  ruby-coloured  astringent 
gum  %  the  flowers  may  in  like  manner  be  used  for 
dyeing  yellow,  and  for  preparing  a  yellow  pigment. 
The  shrub  is  the  tiga  mdduga  of  the  Tellingoos. 
Dr.  Roxburgh,  in  speaking  of  it  (Cor.  Plants,  vol.  i. 
p.  says,  that  he  does  not  believe  that  the  veget- 
able world  produces  any  thing  so  gaudy ;  the  flowers 
are  incomparably  beautiful,  large,  numerous^  and  of 
so  vivid  a  red,  that  one  of  his  best  painters  laboured 
in  vain  to  imitate  it  See  Brutea  Frondosa  in  other 
parts  of  this  work. 


CCXC. 
PORONO  JIWA  (Jav.). 

Dr.  Horsfield,  in  his  "  Account  of  Medicinal 
Plants  of  Java,"  observes,  that  the  natives  of  thajt 
country  consider  this  plant  as  an  antidote,  in  all 
cases  in  which  poison  has  been  swallowed :  it  is  one 
of  the  remedies,  he  adds,  in  which  they  place  most 
confidence.    It  is  only  ibund  in  elevated  situations ; 
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the  stem  is  shrubby,  dedining,  and  divided  into  a -few 
slender  branches,  all  its  parts  are  penetrated  with  in- 
tense bitterness ;  the  seeds  are  employed  ;  one  of 
them  triturated  in  water  is  taken  to  counteract  the 
poison.  It  would  appear,  that  the  genus  of  the 
shrub  is  doubtful ;  it  hasb  however,  evidently  some 
affinity  to  the  geqjgftmu 


CCXCl. 


PORTALAYKAIANTAGEREI  QLjrr^^^ 

Ol^^LLj^  C5  r?r  a  j  T  (Tarn. )    Peela  bhungara  tjtx^^ 
(Duk.)   Keshooriija  (Beng.)   Bhungarek  a^ur  ^^jt^^, 
jLm\  (Pen.)     PatsoopoopuUUaghelh^erakao  (Tel.) 

Plta-bhriiigi  tfffl^jfjt  (Sans.)  Marygold'Uke 
Verbesma. 

Verbesina  Calemdulacea  (Lin.). 

.  CI.  and  Ord.  Syngenesia  Superflua.  Nat,  Ord. 
Coiymbiferse  (Juss.)  Ringelbhmenartige  V&rbesim 
(Nom.  Triv.  WiUd.> 

The  leaves,  seeds,  yellow  flowers,  in  a  word,  the 
whole  of  this  low-growing  plant,  which  is  pleasant 
and  somewhat  aromatic  to  the  taste,  is  used  in  medi- 
cines ;  it  is  considered  as  deobstruent,  and  is  pre- 
scribed in  decoction,  in  the  quantity  of  half  a  tea- 
cupful  twice  daily.  It  is  the  pee^a^ani  of  Rheede 
(Hort  Mal.x.  p.  83.  t.49.),  and  the  raruwankeeki- 
rindiija  of  the  Cyngalese.  It  has  '*  an  herbaceous 
stem,  a  foot  high,  and  nearly  erect ;  leaves  quite 
entire,  opposite,  lanceolate,  bluntish,  witli  yellow 
flowers,  terminating  solitaiy,  and  on  a  very  long 
peduncle."   It  is  a  native  of  China  as  well  as  India. 
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Three  species  of  verbesina  grow  in  Ceylon ,  five 
have  a  place  in  the  Hortus  Bengalensis.  «s&^^ 
biringhie  raj  is  the  Hindoostanie  name  of  the  species 

verbesina  prostrata. 

ccxcu. 

POSTAKAI  aLJrrcns^^^rruu  (Tarn.)  Post 
C^yj  (Duk.)   Capsules  qf  the  Poppgf  Plant. 

Papaver  SoMNiFEiiuM  (Lin.).  ■ 

This  is  the  dried  capsule  of  the  poppy,  with  which 
*  the  native  practitioners  of  India  make  an  infusion, 
administered  as  a  restrainer  in  bowel  complaints. 

CCXCIIL 

POTTLE  OOPPOO  TRAVAGUM  (Tam.) 
Nitrous  Acid, 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  said  of  this  medicine  at 
pag^  d  and  580  of  VoL  L,  I  may  here  add»  with 
re^rence  to  Dr.  Scot's  nitrous  acid  bath,  that  that 

application  of  the  mineral  acid  seems  to  gain  ground 
amongst  many  of  the  medical  men  of  England,  some 
of  whom  think  that  in  certain  hepatic  derangements 
it  answers  the  purpose  of  mercury :  it  is  believed  to 
keep  the  bowels  open,  and  so  i&r  it  may  give  relief  to 
internal  congestion  ;  but  1  should  be  sorry  to  trust  to 
it  in  any  acute  case  of  hepatitis  in  India,  and  still 
•must  caution  against  its  influence  on  the  nervous 
system,  (in  peculiar  habits  perhaps.)  There  is  another 
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remark,  which  I  must  in  justice  to  Dr.  Scot's  disco- 
very make,  and  that  is*  ^at  the  two  individuals  I 
alluded  to,  as  sufiering  fiom  the  use  of  the  bath,  kept 
their  1^  in  it  for  nearly  an  hour  each  time;  this  may 
be  too  long.  InVieed,  I  find  that  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
or  twenty  minutes  is  usually  recommended,  and  to  be 
continued  for  some  days  together.  The  nitro-muriatic 
bath  is  made  by  tirst  pouring  four  ounces  of  water 
into  a  glass  vessel,  to  this  is  to  be  slowly  added  two. 
ounces  of  the  muriatic  add,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
nitric  acid;  one  ounce  of  this  mixture  will  be  enough 
for  a  gallon  of  water,  or  generally  speaking,  it  may 
be  made  of  the  strength  of  weak  vinegar.  The  water 
should  be  tepid,  and  the  proper  heat  may  be  renewed- 
daily,  by  taking  away  a  gallon  of  the  bath  mixture^ 
and  adding  a  gallon  of  water  sufficiently  warm  to  give 
a  proper  temperature  to  the  whole,  adding  of  course 
at  the  same  time  a  proportion  of  the  mixture  to  make 
up  for  what  has  been  removed.  The  best  ibrm  of  a 
bath  for  the  feet  and  legs  is  a  long  narrow  one^  in 
which  three  gallons  of  the  mixture  will  be  enough  to 
reach  nearly  up  to  the  patient's  knees. 


CCXCIV. 

PUCHANAVIE  Ljf^Po^^QSKT^  (Tarn.)  Bu/c/u 
fOk  J^U^  (Duk.J  Beesh  Jut  (Pcrs.)  Agel  gheea 
(Arab.)'  Vatsanabie  (Tel.)  NSbM  (Sans.) 
Pwcn  Boot. 

This  root  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  sweet- 
scented  flag,  but  is  very  diflisrent  in  its  absolute  qua- 
lity, being  reckoned  of  a  very  poisonous  nature,  par- 
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ticularly  when  iresh,  in  which  state,  or  nearly  so,  the 
native  druggists  contrive  to  preserve  it  by  means  of 
oiL  There  is  a  variety  of  this  root  found  in  the  ba- 
zars, which  is  dark-coloured,  and  therefore  called  in 

Tamool  karoo-navie.  It  is  a  most  powerful  poison  : 
it  is  also  sometimes  named  ven-navie. 


CCXCV. 

PUNDAROO,  also  BUNDAROO  (Tel.)  Kola 

bttchnak  J^U^^l^  (Duk.) 

Cinchona  Excblsa  (Rozb.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Pentandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Contortae. 

Pundaroo  is  the  Teliinghoo  name  of  a  tree»  a  na- 
tive the  Circar  mountains,  having  a  straight  trunk 
of  considerable  thickness,  with  opposite,  oblong,  pe- 

tioled  leaves,  snidfloTvers  fasciled,  small,  and  greenish- 
white.  "  The  inner  coat  of  the  bark,"  Roxburgh  tells 
us,  **  possesses  the  bitterness  and  astringency  of  the 
Peruvian  barkj  the  bitter,  however,  on  chewing,  is  not 
easily  perceived,  but  is  more  lasting."  The  bark  is 
used  by  the  tanners,  and  is  also  a  medicine  in  use 
amongst  the  Hindoos,  in  cases  requiring  astringents 
(See  Flora  Indica,  vol.  ii.  p.  149.).  This  is  the  only 
species  of  Cinchona  noticed  by  Pennant  in  his  Flora 
Indica;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  Humboldt  tells 
us  that  hitherto  no  species  of  Cinchona  has  been  dis- 
covered in  the  equinoctial  part  of  New  Spain.  See 
his  Political  Essay  on  the  Kingdom  of  New  Spain, 
voL  ii.  p.  401. 
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CCXCVl. 

PUT-SAI,  or  PE-TSI  (Chinese.)  fFater-Ches- 
ma. 

SciRPUs  TuBBROsus  (Roxb.). 

CI.  and  OrcL  Triaadria  Monogynia.   Nat  Ord. 

Calamariae. 

Put-sai  is  the  Chinese  name  of  a  plant  transmitted 
some  years  ago  from  Canton  to  Calcutta,  where  it 
now  thrives  in  the  botanical  garden,  flowering  about 
the  close  of  the  rains :  it  has  a  ^  fibrous  roof,  with 
stoloniferous shoots,  and  round  turnip-shaped  tubers; 
ailms  erect,  naked  j  leaves  none ;  seed  obcordate, 
surrounded  with  bristles.''  Abbe  G  rosier  gives  a 
particular  account  of  the  economical  uses  of  the  tube- 
rous roots  of  the  plant :  the  nut  is  in  high  estimation 
either  for  the  pot  or  as  a  medicine.  See  Flora  Indi- 
ca,  (vol.  i.  p.  21 3.) 


CCXCVII. 

PULEE  (Javan.)   CUr<m4eaved  Tahemtemcniana. 

TaBERN^MONTANA  ClTIlIFOLIA. 

CI.  and  Ord.  Pentandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
ContorUe. 

At  Batavia  the  bark  of  this  tree  is  considered  to 
have  tonic  virtues  given  in  fevers :  in  Java  it  is  be- 
lieved to  be  anthelmintic.    The  tree  "rises  to  the 

height  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet ;  tlie  bark  of  the 
trunk  is  oi'  a  smooth-grey  colour^  and  abounds  in 
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milky  juice,  which  has  obtained  for  the  tree  the  name 
of  bois  laUeux^  from  the  French  ^  the  leaves  are  oppo- 
site^ ovate  $^>fowm  lateral,  glomerate-umbeUed,  of  a 
bright-yellow  colour  and  pleasant  smell  $  seeds  brown, 
lodged  in  a  soft  orange  pulp."  The  tree  is  a  native 
of  America  as  well  as  Batavia  and  Java.  The  genus 
is  thus  described  by  Willdenow,  Spec.  Plant*  vol.  i. 
p.  1244.  <*Cont(Mrta}  folUcuU  2,  horizontales ;  sem. 
pulpae  immersa.'' 

Three  species  grow  in  Jamaica,  and  five  in  Ceylon, 
but  one  of  which,  the  dichotoma  (Roxb.),  appears  to 
be  indigenous  in  that  island :  it  also  appears  to  be  a 
native  of  Ceylon  and  Malabar*  The  reader  may  find 
the  plant  fuUy  described,  and  somewhat  difibrently 
fifom  the  above,  in  the  Flora  Indica  MSS.,  a  descrip- 
tion  I  saw  too  late  to  enable  me  to  avail  myself  of  the 
master-hand  of  Koxburgh  here. 


CCXCVIII. 

PUPPALI     PULLUM  LJL_Ljrrc3V^t_._.yiL£) 

(Tarn.)  Papaya  La.  (Hind.)  Papaya  marum 
(Rheede,  Mai.  L  t.  16.)  AnUfa  HhuH  ^jo^  juis 
(Arab.)   Piepol  (Cyng.)   Common  PapSi  or  Papaw. 

Carica  Papaya  (Wiild.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Polygamia  Trioeda. 

The  milky  juice*  of  the  fruit,  when  unripe,  is  sup- 
posed by  the  natives  of  the  isle  of  France  to  possess 
powerl'ul  antiielmintic  properties,  but  I  perceive  by 

*  This  juice  was  ascertained,  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  to  abound  in 
albumen.  (Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemifttry»  p.  82.) 
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the  Hortus  Jamaicensis  (vol.  ii.  p.  37.),  that  in  Ja- 
maica it  is  reckoned  as  most  injurious  to  the  intestines: 
the  same  firuit»  ripe^  is  excellent  and  wholesome^  and 
win  be  noticed  more  fvdly  in  another  part  of  this 
work.  The  tree  "  rises  to  the  height  of  sixteen  or 
twenty  feet,  with  a  thick,  soft,  herbaceous  stem,  and 
naked  till  witliin  two  or  three  feet  of  the  top ;  the 
veiy  large  leaves  come  out  on  each  side  of  the  stem; 
the  flowers  of  the  male  are  produced  from  between 
the  leaves  on  the  upper  part  of  the  plant  on  every 
side,  are  pure  white,  and  have  a  pleasant  odour: 
those  of  the  temale  also  come  out  between  the  Leaves, 
but  have  much  shorter  peduncles;  they  are  large  and 
bell-shapedy  composed  of  six  petals,  which  are  com^ 
monly  ydlow,  but  those  of  die  pyramidal  sort  are 
purple ;  the  fruit,  which  is  of  varying  forms,  is  about 
the  size  of  a  small  melon***  (Miller).  The  tree  is  a 
native  of  both  Indies.  There  is  a  male,  female,  and 
hermaphrodite  plant,  distinguished  in  Ceylon  by  tlie 
names  mal^  hada^  and  wahu  The  tree  is  common  in 
Cochin-China,  and  there  called  cay-du-du  (Flor. 
Coch.  Chin.  vol.  ii.  p.  628.).  The  species  prosoposa 
^rows  in  Jamaica,  and  may  be  found  described  in  the 
Hortus  Jamaicensis,  vol*  ii  p.  38. 

Dr.  Roxbuigh  at  one  time  had  a  doubt  whether ' 
the  female  trees  would  bear  without  the  male  being 
near;  from  some  curious  information  given  him  by 
Major  Wynch,  he  ascertained  that  the  female  tree 
would  not  yield  ripe  fruit  if  a  male  tree  was  not  close 
to  it    Flora  Indica  (MSS.). 

*  The  mall  seeds  it  contains,  Horafield  infbmit  ut,  the  Javanese 
consider  as  anthelmintic. 
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CCXCIX. 

PURPADAGUM  Lja-LJL_'L_nrE^LD  (Tarn.) 
Purpaiakum  (Tel.)  Parpata  xyq?  (Sans.)  Urn- 
belled  Phamacewn* 

Pharnaceum  Cerviama?  (Lin.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Pentandria  Trigynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Gary ophyl lei.  DoldenbltUiges  Pfiamaceum  (Nom, 
Triv.  WUld.). 

The  tender  shoots  and  flowers  of  this  low-growing 
annual  plant  are  prescribed  in  infusion  to  the  quantity 
of  half  a  tea-cupful  twice  daily  in  fever  cases  requiring 
mild  diaphoretics,  and  the  same  qualities  appear  to  be 
ascribed  to  it  in  the  (Hort.  Mai.  p.  10.  p.  60.)  It  is  a 
low-growing  plant ;  but  seems  hitherto  to  have  been 
but  imperfectly  described.  Of  the  genus,  Willde- 
now  says,  **  CdL  5-phyllus ;  cor,  0 ;  caps,  d-locularis, 
polysperma."  Gaertncr  informs  us,  that  our  species 
differs  but  little  from  the  species  mollugo*;  it  has  a 
thin- ovate  capsule,  with  eight  or  ten  small  round 
seeds  in  each  ceH,  and  is  a  native  of  Spain.  I  per- 
ceive by  Moon's  Catalogue  of  Ceylon  Plants,  that 
the  pharnaceum  triflora  has  got  the  Cyngalese  name 
of  patpadagan  ;  a  name  so  near  the  Tamool  appella. 
tion  of  our  article,  that  I  am  incUned  to  think  they 
are  the  same  plant,  and  that  it  is  therefore  doubtiiil 
whether  phar.  triflora  may  not  be  the  more  correct 
Three  species  of  pharnaceum  grow  in  Ceylon:  two  are 
in  the  Hortus  Bengalcnsis.  I  observe  in  the  Flora 
Indica  (MSS.),  that  Roxburgh  describes  at  length 
the  pharnaceum  pentagynum,  a  common  pot-herb  in 
Upper  India,  and  odled  in  Bengalese  doosera-sag. 

*  Which  xi  the  co'dang  of  the  Cochin-Chinese. 
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ccc. 

PUTCHWEY. 

This  is  the  name  of  a  kind  of  liquor  much  relished 
amongst  the  Rajmhal  mountains,  prepared  with  dried 
grain,  and  rendered  more  intoxicating  by  an  admix- 
ture of  a  small  grain  called  backhm  $  and  which  is, 
I  believe,  the  dokhn  of  the  Arabians  (panicum*  Ital- 
icum).   (Hamilton's  MSS.) 

CCCI. 

QUPAS,  or  UPAS  (Malay).  FiAsm. 

Upas  is  a  common  Malay  name  for  any  mortal 

poison,  such  as  upas  antiar^  the  poison  of  the  antiaris 
ioxicaria upas  Ishe/tik,  that  of  the  cerhera  opposi, 
tyblia.  The  first-mentioned  plant  is  one  of  the 
laigest  trees  of  the  Indian  Archipelago^  and  is  com- 
mon all  over  it ;  the  poison  is  a  milky  juice,  of  the 
colour  of  dirty  cream,  which  flows  from  the  outer 
bark  on  its  beinp^  wounded,  and  which,  if  inserted 
into  a  bufialo  by  means  of  a  dart,  will  destroy  it  in 
little  more  than  two  hours.  The  cerbera  oppositi- 
folia,  which  yields  the  upas  ishetHk,  is  a  large  creep- 
ing shrub  confined  to  Java  alone ;  it  is  from  the  bark 
of  its  root  that  the  poison  is  got,  and  which  is  infi- 
nitely more  powerful  than  the  first  mentioned  j  so 
much  so,  that  it  destroys  animal  hfe  in  a  very  short 
time  (see  Crawfurd's  Uistoiy  of  the  Indian  Archipe- 
lago, also  Horsfield's  account  of  the  upas  poUon, 

*  Made,  it  must  be  presumed,  into  a  lort  of  malt:  it  is  a  veiy 
delicate  and  whulesoiuc  grain. 
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in  the  Transactions  of  the  Batavian  Society,  vol.  vii.). 
These  two  poisons  have  both  been  examined  by 
Pelletter,  who  discovered,  that  the  active  ingredient 
of  the  upas  ishetttk  iq[>peared  to  be  strydinia,  united 
with  igasuric  acid,  and  two  colouring  matters ;  and 
that  the  upas  aiitiar  is  composed  of  a  peculiar  elastic 
resin,  a  gummy  principle,  and  a  bitter  ingredient, 
concentrating  in  itself  all  the  noxious  qualities  of 
the  poison  (See  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.,  Jlfni, 
1894.). 

Orfila  informs  us,  in  his  work  on  Poisons  (vol.  ii. 
part  i.  p.  308.),  that  the  first,  upas  tieute  (tshettik), 
which  was  brought  to  France  from  Java,  was  by 
Leshenault^  and  that  it  was  scientifically  examined 
by  Magendie  and  Delille  in  1809.  Eight  drops  of  a 
solution  of  the  upas,  injected  into  the  jugular  vein 
of  a  horse,  killed  him  in  three  minutes,  acting,  ap- 
parently, chiefly  on  the  spinal  marrow.  The  poison 
of  the  upas  antiar,  injected  into  a  vein  in  a  dog's  neck 
killed  him  in  five  minutes ;  he  at  first  cried  vehe« 
mently,  by  Orfila*s  account,  but  did  not  vomit 
Those  poisons  are  noticed  here  in  the  hope  that  fur- 
ther experiments  may  be  made  with  them,  and  that 
in  these  times  of  curious  and  interesting  discoveries 
they  may  be  even  turned  to  some  useful  account  in 
the  practice  of  medicine. 


CCCII. 
RANDU  BASIN  (Jav.). 

This  is  the  Javanese  name  of  a  plant,  which.  Dr. 
Uorsfield  says,  belongs  to  a  doubtful  genus  i  I  give 
it  a  place  here  that  it  may  become  an  object  of  fur- 
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ther  inquiry,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  contains 
a  large  portion  of  aromatic  oil.  The  tung-gulung 
is  another  Javanese  plant  which  contains  an  aro- 
oiaiic  oil,  which  might  be  a  useful  substitate  for 
oil  of  turpentine ;  it  is  the  amyris  protium  (Lin.)^ 
the  protium  Javanicum  of  Burm.  (Indie.  88.),  and 
the  tinguiong  of  Rumph*  (Amb.  vii.  p.  54.  U  ^3.). 

CCCIII. 

RAJRITE  (Hind)  Jusiak  bhasnia  (Stm.). 

This  is  a  preparation  of  zinc  which  Hamilton 
found  in  Berar,  and  which  was  there  prescribed  in 
violent  gonorrhoea,  accompanied  with  discharge  of 
blood  (MSS.> 

CCCIV. 

RASSUM  n-fPLD  (Tam.  and  Tel.)     Abuc  Jul 

(Arab.)  Rassa  (Malay).  Suia  ^rT  (Sans.)  Mercury. 
Hydrargyrum. 

The  preparations  of  mercury  found  in  use  amongst 
the  Tamool  practitioners  give  us  but  a  poor  opinion  of 
their  knowledge  of  chemistry.  Their  pharmaceu- 
tical operations  are  crude  and  unscientific ;  and  so 
little  do  they  appear  to  be  aware  of  the  effects  of 
aitracthn  and  new  combination,  that  articles,  the  most 
opposite  and  heterogeneous  in  their  nature,  are  added 
at  random.  Yet^  after  all,  however  much  we  may 
be  inclined  to  smile  at  some  of  their  strange  mixtures, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  characterizing  prin- 
ciples  are  generally  correct,  and  that,  every  thing 
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considered,  there  is,  in  the  present  state  of  know- 
ledge amongst  the  Vytians  and  Hakeems^  more  to 
call  forth  our  wonder  than  excite  our  contempt  I 
shally  therefore^  without  further  comment*  lay  before 
the  reader  the  prescribed  rules  for  making  several 
of  the  preparations  of  mercury,  employed  by  the 
Tamool  doctors  (translated  literally  from  their  works 
on  Pharmacy  and  the  Materia  Medica)  ;  by  which 
it  will  be  seen  how  far  such  compositions  may  be 
trusted  to^  in  situations  where  the  nicer  chemical 
productions  of  Europe  cannot  be  obtained.* 

*  The  Hindoos  reckon  mercury  one  of  their  most  powerful 
medicines,  but  are  very  apt,  not  always  intentionally,  to  induce 
by  its  use  most  frightful  salivations;  I  say  frightful,  for,  however 
desirable  it  may  be  that  the  mouth  should  be  touched  before  we 
can  be  certain  ot  much  lasting  good  having  been  done,  few  things 
are  more  diatretsine  than  severe  ptyiditiii.  The  more  merciny 
purgea  the  more  slowljinllit  be  found  to  gel  into  the  habit: 
different  cathartics  are  evidently  best  suited  for  particular  pur- 
poses. Aloes  appears,  while  in  the  stomach,  to  be  almost  a  tonic, 
and  to  exert  little  or  no  aperient  quality  till  it  reaches  the  rec- 
tum. Ca8tor«oil,  if  good,  evacuates  the  intestinal  canal  with  lesa 
Irritation  than  any  other  medicine*  Jalap,  like  senna,  woold  leem 
to  act  more  on  the  colon,  griping  and  elEectoaUy  emptying  the 
large  intestines,  while  it  at  the  same  time,  by  a  singular  kind  of 
revulsion,  just  before  it  operates,  often  sickens  the  stomach,  and 
throws  the  patient  into  a  salutary  perspiration.*  Mercury  (calo- 
mt\),  given  at  a  purge,  performa  ita  office  evidently  b^  stimulating 
the  mouth  of  the  dmam  commmmt  ^oledoeutf  to  cauamg  it  to  dis- 
charge a  greater  than  usual  quantity  ef  bile,  which  bile,  being 
more  than  is  required  for  the  process  of  digestion,  must,  neces- 
sarily, act  as  a  purge.  I  consiaer,  however,  calomel  given  in  this 
way  as  merely  an  evacuant,  nor  do  I  believe  its  use,  simply  as 
such,  can  ever  oroduce  any  healthy  change  in  the  nature  or  the 
secretions  or  iuiids  of  the  human  body,  either  as  to  colour  or 
conaistence;  that  this  good  end  should  be  accomplished,  the 
metal,  in  whatever  shape  it  is  given,  must  have  exerted  its  influx 
ence  on  the  general  frame  as  an  alterative. 

*  A  peculiarly  in  this  medicine,  which  has  not,  peiiiaps,  been  sufficiently 
tfpfBk^l  iadicstiwaloiiwqf  aputipthwanddiapiiowticy^ 
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1. 

Sassitpuspum  cnn^2-aLJL.'LD  (Tarn.). 

This  is  a  sort  of  muriate  of  mercury,  in  great 
repute  amongst  the  Tamools,  and  which  appears  to 
be  administered  by  them  in  larger  doses  than  any  of 
the  other  preparations  of  this  metal.  The  follow*- 
ing  is  taken  from     Aghasiier  V$tiah  At^ouroo 

Twelve  pagodas  weight  of  scdphur  is  to  be  put 
into  an  earthen  pot,  and  fused  over  a  slow,  but 
strong,  fire  :  when  in  a  state  of  fusion,  eighty  pago- 
das weight  of  quick-silver  must  be  added  to  it,  and 
kept  gently  stirred  till  the  whole  is  reduced  to  a 
black  powder :  another  pot  is  then  to  be  taken,  and 
filled  half  full  of  small  pieces  of  brick,  over  which 
is  to  be  laid  one  measure  of  common  salt :  on  the 
top  of  this  salt  is  to  be  put  the  black  powder  just 
mentioned  ^  covering  the  whole  with  anoUier  earthen 
vessel ;  the  part  where  the  mouths  of  the  two' vessels 
meet  is  to  be  well  coated  over  with  soft  clay,  and 
afterwards  bound  round  with  five  plies  of  coarse 
cloth  ;  the  pots,  thus  joined,  are  then  to  be  placed 
on  a  strong  fire,  and  there  to  be  kept  for  twelve 
hours;  after  which  time  they  are  to  be  taken  off 
and  leh  to  cool,  when  the  rassapuspum  will  be  found 
collected  in  the  uppermost.'* 

Mode  of  administering  the  rassapuspum  :  **  Four 
pagodas  weight  of  womum  (seed  of  the  sison  ammi) 
must  be  roasted,  and  reduced  to  a  powder:  four 
pagodas  weight  of  Palmyra  jaggary  is  to  be  added  to 
this,  and  the  whole  to  be  well  ground :  eight  fimams 
weight  of  the  rassapuspum  is  then  to  be  mixed  with 
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the  other  two  ingredients;  when  all  are  to  be  rubbed. 

together  for  a  considerable  time,  and  afterwards 
made  into  sixteen  boluses :  one  of  which  is  to  be 
taken,  morning  and  evening,  for  eight  days ;  at  the 
end  of  which  period  the  mouth  will  generally  be 
found  to  be  much  afifected.  The  rassapuspum  is  a 
most  useful  and  eQcacious  remedy  in  eighteen  difl 
ferent  kinds  of  contractions  of  the  sinews,  the  same 
number  of  kirandies  (venereal  affections),  twenty 
sorts  of  scurfy  eruptions,  that  dangerous  species  of 
ulcer  which  makes  its  appearance  over,  or  near, 
the  back-bone,  that  dreadful  boil  which  assumes  the 
the  appearance  of  an  ant-hill,  in  spreading  or  cor- 
roding sores,  swellings  on  the  neck  (scrophuious 
affections),  and  leprosies/' 


Rassaearpoorum  o-F=w/^tj/TLD  (Tam.), 

This  also  is  a  sort  of  muriate  of  mercury.  The 
following  method  of  preparing  it  is  taken  from  a 
work  entitled  the  "  Poo?yui  Sooslrum,"  which  is  an 
abridgment  of  a  voluminous  work,  which  treats  of 
Religious  Ceremonies  and  the  Materia  Medica,  &c 
&c :  «  Sixteen  pagodas  weight  of  sulphur  is  to  be 
fosed  in  an  earthen  pot ;  after  which,  eighty  pagodas 
weight  of  quick-silver  is  to  be  added  to  it,  and  the 
whole  to  be  kept  stirred  until  reduced  to  a  black 
powder.  Another  earthen  vessel  is  then  to  be  taken, 
and  filled  half  fuU  of  small  pieces  of  brick,  over 
which  is  to  be  laid  half  a  measure  of  common  salt : 
upon  the  top  of  this  salt  is  to  be  put  the  black 
powder,  and  the  whole  to  be  covered  with  another 
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empty  earthen  pot :  the  part  where  the  mouths  of 
the  two  pots  meet  is  now  to  be  well  coated  with  soft 
clay,  and  bound  round  with  seven  plies  of  coarse 
doth.  The  two  vessels^  thus  joined,  with  their  con- 
tents, are  to  be  kept  on  a  strong  fire  for  twelve  hours, 
and  then  the  pots  are  to  be  taken  off^  and  left  to 
cool.  When  perfectly  cool,  the  uppermost  is  to  be 
carefully  removed  from  the  other ;  when  in  it  (the 
uppermost)  will  be  found  a  whitish  saline  substance, 
in  a  lump.  A  sort  of  phial,  called  cooppie,  is  then  to 
be  well  coated  over,  in  every  part,  with  clay ;  which 
phial  is  to  be  hiilf  filled  with  the  white  saline  sub- 
stance just  mentioned.  An  open,  hollow,  earthen 
vessel  is  now  to  be  taken,  and,  after  being  filled 
quarter-full  of  river  sand,  is  to  be  placed  upon  a 
strong  fire ;  into  this  sand,  thus  heated,  is  to  be  set 
the  bottom  of  the  cooppie ;  at  the  same  time  heap- 
ing  up  fresh  sand  to  near  its  mouth.  In  this  situ- 
ation, the  white  saline  substance  is  to  be  kept  purify- 
ing (subUming),  from  six  in  the  morning  until  twelve 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  $  at  which  time  the  fire  ia 
to  be  extinguished,  and  the  whole  left  to  cool,  until 
six  in  the  evening,  then  again,  the  fire  is  to  be  lighted 
and  kept  burning  until  twelve  o'clock  at  night ;  and 
in  this  manner  is  the  process  to  be  continued  for 
three  days  successively  i  after  which  period  the  ras- 
sacarpoorum  will  be  found  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
cooppie.*' 

Mode  of  administering  the  rassacarpoorum :  "  One 
cash  (copper)  weight  of  Palmyra  jaggary,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  silver  fanam  weight  of  the  rassacarpoorum 
are  to  be  well  mixed  together,  and  made  into  a 
bolus;  one  half  of  which  is  to  be  taken  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  other  half  in  the  evening,  till  the  mouth  is 
properly  afiected.  In  stronger  habits  double  tins  dose 
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may  be  given.  When  the  rassacarpooi  um  is  admi- 
nistered in  nervous  or  convulsive  habits»  or  when  the 
stomach  is  weak»  five  grains  of  long  pepper  (tipilie) 
must  be  added  to  the  bolus.    Rassacarpoorum  is  a 

medicine  of  great  efficacy  in  all  the  eighteen  kinds 
of  leprosy,  in  twenty  sorts  of  scurvy  eruptions,  in 
contractions  of  the  sinews,  in  the  venereal  disease, 
in  the  dangerous  ulcer  which  comes  over  the  back- 
bone, in  spreading  ulcers,  in  deep-seated  sores,  in 
fistulas,  in  infectious  itches,  and  in  a  certain  species 
of  hypociiondriasis." 


3* 

ShSdUmgum  eprr^c^rR/mLD  (Tarn.). 

This  is  a  sort  of  factitious  cinnabar,  and  is  used 
by  the  native  Indians  in  fumigations.  The  following 
method  of  preparing  it  is  taken  from  the  **  Poorna 
Soostnun Twelve  pagodas  weight  of  sulphur 
is  to  be  put  into  an  earthen  pot»  and  fused  over  a 
slow  fire ;  when  in  a  state  of  fusion,  eighty  pagodas 
weight  of  rassum  must  be  added  to  it,  and  the  whole 
kept  gently  stirred  until  it  is  reduced  to  a  black 
powder.  Twelve  pagodas  weight  more  of  sulphur, 
and  four  pagodas  weight  of  vellie  eeum  (pewter, 
literally  silver  lead),  cut  into  small  pieces,  are  to  be 
added  to  the  black  powder,  and  the  whole  to  be 
mixed  with  the  same  quantity  of  pottle  ooppoo  (salt- 
petre). AU  of  these  are  to  be  put  into  a  phial, 
called  cooppie,  which  must  be  sufficiently  large  to 
contain  the  medicines  in  the  half  of  it  This  vessel 
is  then  to  be  coated  over  with  clay,  in  the  most 
perfect  manner.    An  oven  is  now  to  be  made  in  the 
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ground,  over  the  mouth  of  which  is  to  be  put  a 

broad  hollow  earthen  pot,  and  in  this  pot  is  to  be 
placed  the  cooppie  (containing  the  medicines),  which 
is  to  be  next  covered  over  with  sand  up  to  its  neck. 
The  fire  is  then  to  be  put  into  the  oven,  and  kept 
burning  for  twelve  hours ;  after  which  the  cooppie 
is  to  be  taken  off,  and  kept  till  it  is  cool,  when  it 
may  be  broken,  and  in  the  neck  of  it  will  be  found 
the  shadilingum,  in  a  lump." 

Mode  of  fumigating  with  the  shadilingum :  £^ht 
pagodas  weight  of  yercum  vayr  puttay  (the  bark  of 
the  root  of  the  asclepias  gigantea),  four  pagodas 
weight  of  the  charcoal  of  the  yercum  wood,  four 
pagodas  weight  of  shadilingum,  and  one  pagoda 
weight  of  pepper,  are  all  to  be  ground  together,  with 
the  juice  of  the  leaves  of  the  paratie  dieddie  (gossy- 
pium  herbaceum),  and,  when  well  rubbed,  to  be 
formed  into  twelve  cakes  and  di  ied.  The  fumes  of 
one  of  these  cakes,  while  burning,  to  be  inhaled 
daily,  through  a  smoking  pipe,  either  all  at  once,  or 
at  two  different  periods  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
Fumigation  of  this  sort  may  be  continued  for  five  or 
six  days,  according  to  circumstances ;  and  is  effica- 
cious in  the  two  disorders  called  by  the  Tamools 
kamosie  and  kanna  poottoo  (cancerous  affections), 
in  venereal  ulcers  of  the  throat  and  nose,  and  in  a 
disease  attended  with  a  singular  pricking  pain  in  the 
scull." 

4. 

Shavirum  fPSiSTio  (Tam.). 

This  strange  compound  is  administered  by  tlio 
Tamools  in  very  small  quantities ;  and  well  it  ought 
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to  be,  as  it  is  evidently  a  harsh,  UQcertaio,  and 
dangerous  preparation.   The  following  process  for 
making  it  is  taken  from  the    Pooma  Soosirum 
"  First,  make  rassapuspum,  of  the  strength  that  will 

be  formed  by  using  the  proportions  of  sixteen  pa- 
godas weight  of  sulphur,  eighty  pagodas  weight  of 
qiiick-silver»  and  half  a  measure  of  common  salt. 
Then,  to  eighty  pagodas  weight  of  this  rassapuspum, 
add  the  same  quantity  of  roasted  salt:  to  these, 
again,  are  to  be  added  the  following  substances  ; 
forty  pagodas  weight  of  roasted  toorushoo  (sulphate 
of  copper),  twenty  pagodas  weight  of  paddicarum 
(alum),  twenty  pagodas  weight  of  pottle  ooppoo 
(nitre),  twenty  pagodas  weight  of  poonheer  (a  sort 
of  alkaline  earth),  ten  pagodas  weight  of  anna 
baydie  (sulplias  ferri),  and  five  pagodas  weight  of 
navacharum  (sal  ammoniac).  All  these  to  be  well 
rubbed  together  till  formed  into  an  uniform  powder, 
which  is  to  be  put  into  a  cooppie  sufficiently  large 
to  hold  the  whole  in  one  half  of  it ;  afler  which,  it 
is  to  be  well  coated  round  with  clay,  and  set  over  an 
oven  like  the  shadilingum,  where  it  is  to  be  kept  for 
thirty-six  hours,  taking  care  that  the  fire,  though 
slow,  is  strong ;  the  cooppie  is  then  to  be  broken, 
-and  in  the  mouth  of  it  will  be  found  the  shatdrum, 
in  a  lump.** 

Mode  of  administering  the  shavii'um  :  "  The 
weight  of  a  grain  of  paddy*  of  shavirum  may  be 
given,  for  three  days  together,  morning  and  evenmg^ 
mixed  with  a  little  of  the  juice  of  green  ginger,  or 

about  half  a  pagoda  weight  of  common  jaggary. 
This  quantity,  taken  for  tiie  period  mentioned,  will 

*  A  grain  of  (>a(ldy,  which  is  rice  ia  the  |msk,  it  the  smaUett 
weight  in  use  amongst  the  Tamools.  ^ 
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affect  the  mouth  ;  and  is  efficacious  in  thirteen  kinds 
of  convulsion,  in  disorders  attended  with  much 
phlegm^  in  venereal  affections^  in  some  kinds  of 
asthma,  and  in  scrophulous  complaints." 

5. 

Rassa  Sindoorumf  or  Cenduram  Ti^G^S/r/TLC 
(Tarn.). 

This  substance  is  used  by  the  native  practitioners 

for  nearly  the  same  purposes  that  we  employ  red 
precipitate,  viz.  as  an  escharotic,  and  for  cleaning 
fold  ulcers.  The  Vytians  prepare  it  in  the  ibllowing 
manner :  Ten  pagodas  weight  of  tuttanigum  (zinc) 
is  first  to  be  melted  in  an  earthen  pot,  in  a  sand 
biith  ;  after  which,  ten  pagodas  weight  of"  rassum 
(quick-silver)  must  be  added  to  it.  Two  and  a  half 
pagodas  weight  of  toorusboo  (blue  vitriol)  and  twenty 
pagodas  weight  of  nitre,  are  then  to  be  reduced  to 
fine  powder ;  which  fine  powder  is  to  be  sprinkled 
over  the  metals,  at  the  same  time  stirring  the  whole 
with  the  root  of  the  phint  called  sirrookeeray  (ama- 
ranthis  campestris)  ;  this  having  been  done,  the  heat 
of  the  sand-bath  is  to  be  increased,  and  the  process 
continued  till  such  time  as  the  rassa  sindoorum  is 
found." 

CCCV. 
RUKAFE  (Arab.) 

Rvkqft  is  the  Arabic  name  of  the  root  of  an  Afri- 
can plant,  mentioned  by  Forskal  in  his  Materia 
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Medica  Kaherioa"  (p.  and  which  is  conaU 

dejred»  when  in  powder,  as  a  valuable  sterautatoiy. 
Another  plant,  of  a  somewhat  similar  name,  wrh^ 

djenah  ^\L»,  o^,  the  Arab  doctors  prescribe  in  cases 
of  colic.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  botani- 
cal  names  of  many  of  the  medicines  mentioned  hy 
that  author  have  not  yet  been  ascerbuned. 


CCCVL 

SAMUTRA  CH£DD1£  9^or&ff<^X39%^ 
(Tam.)  8immirapai9a(^B\.y  Maha-dumuda  ((2yx\g.) 
Samudra paira  ^^^^^  (Sans,)  Broad-kaved  Bmd- 
wed. 

Convolvulus  Spbciosus  (Lin.). 

Cl.  and  Ord.  Pentandria  Monogynia.  Nat  Ord. 
Convolvuli  (Juss.)  Prdchtige  Winde  (Nom.  Triv. 
WiUd.). 

Samutra  cheddie  is  the  Tamool  name  of  a  most 
beautiful  creeping  plant,  common  in  the  Coromandel 
woods,  whose  broad,  soft,  heart-shaped  leaves  (the 
under  part  of  which  has  the  appearance  of  white 
velvet),  the  natives  use  in  preparing  emollient  poul- 
tices ;  they  also  consider  them  to  possess  virtues  in 
cutaneous  complaints,  rubbed  on  the  parts  aflfected ; 
the  stem  is  arboreous,  at  first  erect,  then  twining. 

No  fewer  than  thirty  species  of  convolvulus  are 
described  by  Dr.  lloxburgh  in  his  Flora  Indica 
(MSS.). 
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CCCVIL 

SAMUTRA  PULLUM  p^Grgr^^n-_fu:LD 
(Tarn.)  Chawntrie  ka  pull  3^.  i^j^y^  (Duk.) 
SmuUra  pundoo  (Tel.)  Sea^FniU. 

The  Sumatra  puttum,  which  literally  signifies  seet^ 
fruity  as  it  appears  in  the  Indian  bazars,  is  about  the 
size  of  a  large  lemon,  but  is  commonly  found  cut 
into  four  sections^  which  are  of  a  very  dry  texture 
and  bitter  taste.  In  cases  of  ozana^  and  other  affec- 
tions of  the  nose,  the  powder  is  recommended  to  be 
snuffed  up  the  nostrils.  It  is  said  to  be  brought  to 
India  from  the  Eastern  islands. 


CCCVllI. 

SANGKHAPHULI.  San^m  (Sans.)  SmaXU 
Jkmered  Periwinkk. 

ViNCA  Parviflora  (Retz.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Pentandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Contorta?. 

This  is  common  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  and  is 
the  00I7  annual  of  the  genus :  it  rises  to  the  height 
of  about  five  or  six  inches,  with  a  quadrangular  stem. 
It  is  die  cupa-veeta  of  Rheede  (Hart  Mai.  ix.  61. 

t.  33.),  and  has  leaves  lanceolate-acute ;  flowers  at 
the  sides,  and  often  at  the  top  in  pairs,  peduncied 
(Lin.  Suppl.),  and  a  corolla  very  much  resembling 
thi^t  of  the  lithospermum  officinale,  and  of  a  pale 
yellowish  hue. 
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Dr.  F.  Hamilton  informs  us  (MSS.)  that  the  sangkhi 
is  a  medicinal  plant  in  Upper  India,  and  that  a  de- 
coction of  the  dried  plant  boiled  in  oil  is  rubbed  on 
the  loins  in  cases  of  lumbago. 


CCCIX. 

SAPATOO  CHEDDIE  f^'^\^rr^^!^Q(^u^ 
(Tarn.)  Sc/ierU'parUi  (Hort.  Mai.  p.  25.  fig. 
Warikm(j9y.)  ^ofiMSg*  Aion  (Cochin.  Chin.)  Jasoon 
(^yyJ^  (Duk.)  Kamhang  sapatos  (Malay.)  Dasanie 
(Tel.)  Japa  (Sans.)  Shoe-Flmer*  Plant,  or 
Oiim  Rose. 

Hibiscus  Rosa  Sinensis  (Lin.). 

We  are  told  by  Rheede,  in  the  Hortus  Malabari- 
cus  (ii.  25.  t,  15.),  that  the  root  of  this  plant,  tritu- 
rated with  oily  is  considered  as  a  medicine  of  value  in 
menorrhagia.  Of  the  use  of  the  flowers  in  the  arts, 
notice  will  be  taken  in  another  part  of  this  work 
(Part  III.) :  the  natives  prepare  with  them  a  kind  of 
achar  or  pickle. 

The  plant  is  theJhs^UUis  of  Rumph.  (Amb.  iv. 
p.  94.  t.  8.),  and  grows  in  India  to  the  size  of  a  small 
tree,  with  leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  serrate ;  stem  ar- 
boreous and  erect ;  leaves  cordated  at  the  base,  ser- 
rated, and  five-nerved  ;  Jiowers  axillary,  solitary, 
peduncled,  lai|^  and  of  a  deep  scarlet  There  are 
several  varieties  of  the  hibiscus  rosa  Chinensis.  The 
leaves  are  considered  by  the  Cochin-CIiinese  as  emol- 
lient, resolvent,  and  anodyne,  and  useful  ii)  strangury 

*  So  called  on  account  of  the  leaves  beiog  usually  employed 
for  blacking  shoes. 
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and  dysuria,  at  the  same  time  gently  opening  the 
bowels :  the  flowers  they  use  for  giving  a  red  tinge 
to  certain  spirituous  liquors. 

Twenty-seven  species  of  hibiscus  are  described  by 
Dr.  Roxburgh  in  his  Flora  Indica  (MSS.> 


CCCX. 

SARAY  PARAPOO  f^rrQTio-L^r^i_j^  (Tam.) 
Sara^f  jn^fpoo  (TeL)   Prio&i  f^^^  (Sans.) 

All  I  can  say  of  this  is,  that  it  is  a  sort  of  small 
pulse,  brought  from  the  woods  of  Malabar,  wiiich  the 
natives  bruise  and  make  into  an  electuary,  which  they 
consider  as  tonic. 

CCCXl. 

SAVARNAKSHIRA   (Hind.)  SwamafcslOra 

Wjiffytr  (Sans.)   Col's  Cleome. 

Cleome  Felina  (Keen.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Tetradynamia  Siliquosa.  Nat.  Ord. 
Putaminca?.    Katzeyi-Cleome  (Nom.  Triv.  Wilid.). 

Dr.  F.  Hamilton  had  this  plant  given  him  as  medi- 
cinal in  the  upper  provinces  of  India,  where  it  appears, 
to  grow»  as  well  as  on  Ceylon.  The  fresh  and  dry 
plant  are  equally  used,  pounded,  together  with  a  little 
milk  and  sugar:  it  is  prescribed  in  epistaxis  (i^actapiti'). 
The  plant  appears  to  have  been  iirst  noticed  on  Cey- 
lon by  Koenig :  Moon,  however,  gives  us  no  Cynga- 
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lese  name  for  it.  It  is  described  by  Willdenow 
Spec.  Plant,  (vol.  iii.  p.  1.  p.  5(i7.)  as  being  small 
and  Hrigose^  with  wedge-shaped  sub-retuse  leaves, 
and  a  small  angular-formed  red  corolla. 

CCCXII, 

SECACUL. 

I  find  this  given  in  Virey's  "Histoire  Naturelle 
de  Medicamens  pen  connus"  (p.  391.),  as  the  Arabic 
name  of  a  root  common  amongst  the  Arabians,  and 

considered  by  them  as  aromatic  and  stomachic :  he 
supposes  it  may  be  a  species  of  stum,  perhaps  the  slum 
siarum  (Lin.). 

CCCXIIL 
* 

SEEM  IE  AG  11  ATE  E  ^^LDsi^gj^r,  also 
Wandu-kolU  (Tarn.)  Veialie  aghatie  ^Ut  ^k^^ 
(Duk.)  Seema  avisee,  also  Metia  tamara  (Tel.) 
Mtora  (Cyng.)  Cassia  Jierpetka  (Rumph.  Amb.  vii. 
t  35,  35.)  Dadmerden  ^^^b  (Duk.)  Do/dru-^ 
ghna  <v^^^  (Sans.)  Broad4eaved  Cassia,  or  'Rtng- 
womi'Shnid, 

Cassia  Alata  (Lin.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Decandria  Monogynia.   Nat  Ord. 

Lomentacese.    Geflugelte  Cassie  (Nom.  Triv.  Willd.). 

This  plant,  which  has  a  thick,  yet  herbaceous 
stem,  is  but  short-lived;  and  would  appear  to  be 
equally  a  native  of  Amboyna,  the  warmer  parts  of 
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America,  Ceylon,  and  India:  it  rises  to  the  height  of 
six  or  eiglit  feet ;  has  leaves  about  five  inches  long, 
and  one  and  a  half  broad;  racemes  terminating, 
qiiked,  and  many-flowered;  JUmers  laige»  yellow. 
Swartz  has  given  a  description  of  the  plant,  which 
Willdenow  appears  not  to  have  adopted,  and  I  do  not 
wonder,  for  certainly  the  leaves  are  not  two  feet 
long..  The  juice  of  the  leaves,  mixed  with  lime-juice, 
is  considered  as  a  sovereign  remedy  for  ring*worm ; 
the  fresh  leaves,  simply  bruised,  and  rubbed  upon 
the  eruption,  are  also  found  in  many  instances  to 
remove  it.  Dr.  Wright  tells  us,  in  iiis  Medicinal 
Plants  of  Jamaica,  that  a  poultice  made  of  Uie  flowers, 
the  natives  of  that  island  use  in  cases  of  ringworms. 
Roxburgh,  in  his  Flora  Indica  (MSS.)>  gives  an  ad- 
mirable description  of  the  cassia  alata,  which  I  saw 
too  late  to  avail  myself  of  here:  he  observes  that  the 
Hindoo  doctors  say  it  cures  all  poisonous  bites,  bu- 
boes, and  other  venereal  ailections,  and  strengthens 
the  body. 

CCCXIV. 

SEEM  IE  SHEVADIE  ep^ozr  lpC^d  ^o^.^  (Tam.) 
^mie  3^^a^  (Tel.)   ^ton^Aa  (Sans.) 

This  is  a  root  of  a  brownish  colour  outside  and 

white  within  :  it  is  slightly  bitter,  and  is  considered 
as  gently  aperient  and  stomachic.    Wlience  it  comes 
1  have  not  been  able  to  asceitain :  from  its  Tamool 
appellation,  we  must  conclude,  it  is  fwt  a  product  of  - 
India,  but  probably  of  China. 
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CCCXV. 

SEERA  SHENGALANEER  (Tam.)  Gherulli 
kamrna  (Tel.)  Sahadet^  51^^  (Sans.)  Ash- 
coloured  Flea-bane. 

CONYZA  ClNEREA  (LlO.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Sy ngenesia  Superilua.  Nat  Ord« 
Compodtce  Discoideae.     Graue  Durrwurz  (Norn. 

Triv.  Willd.). 

This  is  an  annual,  having  oblong  leaves,  flowers 
panicled,  and  corollas  purple,  cylindrical,  and  twice 
the  length  of  the  calyx.  The  plant  appears  to  be 
the  olus  scrophinum  of  Rumph.  ( Amb.  vi.  1 14.  f.  1.) 
It  has  got  another  Tamool  nieinie  fieidsedtie,  and  is 
quite  common  on  the  Coromandel  coast 

The  whole  of  this  low-growing  plant,  w^th  its 
small*  round,  downy,  tasteless  flowers,  is  used  in 
medicine  by  the  Hindoo^  in  decoction,  to  promote 
perspiration  in  febrile  afiections. 

The  plant  is  the  keen  monara  kudimlnya  of  the 
Cyngalese,  and  may  be  found  noticed  in  Burm. 
(Zeyl.  t  96.  f.  1.).  It  has  no  place  in  the  Uortus 
Bengalensisy  where,  however,  I  find  thirteen  other 
species,  all  Indian  plants,  except  the  c  repanda^  a 
native  of  Pegu.  Five  species  grow  in  Cochin-China, 
where  the  conyza  odorata  is  considered  as  a  sto- 
machic. But  three  species  grow  in  Ceylon.  .  The 
species  arborescens  is  a  native  of  Jamaica,  and  is 
there  considered  as  a  medicinal  plant  Piso  informs 
us,  that  the  bruised  leaves  were  useful  in  inflamma- 
tions of  the  eyes  ;  and  that  they,  together  with  the 
pappous  seedf  owiug  to  their  aromatic  nature,  were 
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employed  in  preparing  baths  (Hort.  Jamaic.  vol.  i. 
p.  299.). 

I  find  ten  species  of  coiiyza  described  in  Dr. 
Hoxburgh*8  Flora  Indica  (Manuscript  Copy.). 


CCCXVI. 

SENDOORKUM  i3  IS^  Cp  ^  ^  LX)  (Tain.)  Koo- 
stm  (Hind.)  Koosumha  chdttoo  (Tel.)  Ka- 
sumbu  (Mai.)  Casstanha  (Can.)  yuAs  also  ir^j-a^ 
(Arab.)    Kqjeerah  (Beng.)     ^^j^  (Egypt.)  Cu- 

sumbha  (Sans.)  also  Kamaloitara  m^'^WK. 

(Sans.)    Safflower  or  Bastard  Saffron. 

Carthamus  Tin'ctorius  (Willd.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Syngenesia  ^qualis.  Nat.  Ord. 
Composites.   Gemeiner  Sqfiar  (Nom.  Triv.  Willd.). 

A  fixed  oil  is  prepared  with  this  plant,  which  the 
Vytians  use  as  an  external  application  in  rheumatic 
pains,  and  paralytic  affections,  also  for  bad  ulcers ; 
the  small  seeds  are  reckoned  amongst  their  laxative 
medicines,  for  which  purpose,  I  see  they  are  also 
used  in  Jamaica  (the  kernels  beat  into  an  emulsion 
with  honeyed  water).  Barham  (p.  163.),  tells  us, 
that  a  drachm  of  the  dried  flowers  taken,  cures 
the  jaundice  (Hort.  Jamaic.  vol.  i.  p.  7^0-  ^ 
the  plant  is  in  the  Hortus  Bengalensis,  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  grow  on  Ceylon.  Our  species  is  a 
native  of  Japan,  and  is  there  called  henino  fanna 
(Flor.  Japon.  p.  307.)-  It  is  also  a  native  of  Cochin- 
China  and  China  \  in  tlie  first-mentioned  country  it 
is  termed  cay  rum.  Loureiro  tells  us»  that  the  scnmIs 
are  considered  as  purgative,  or  eccoprotic  resolvent. 
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and  emenagogue  ;  and  that  the  flowers  are  used  for 
dyeing  a  rose  colour,  also  purple  and  violet  (Flor, 
Cochin-Chin.).  The  plant  is  an  annual^  riung  with 
a  stiff,  ligneous  stalk,  to  the  height  of  about  three 
feet,  having  leaves  ovate,  entire,  serrate,  aculeate ;  the 
Jbwers  grow  single  at  the  extremity  of  each  branch, 
are  of  a  beautiful  safiroa  colour,  and  will  be  f  urther 
noticed,  as  well  as  the  oil,  in  another  part  of  this 
work.  In  South  America,  as  well  as  in  Jamaica,  the 
flowers  are  much  usedfbr  colouring  broths  and  ragouts. 
The  carthamus  tinctorius  is  indigenous  to  the  Indian 
islands ;  but  it  is,  by  Mr.  Crawfurd's  account,  most 
successfully  cultivated  as  a  dye  in  Bali,  and  grows 
in  great  perfection  in  Macassar  and  Celebes  (Hist 
Indian  Archipelago,  vol.  i.  p.  461.)*  It  is  the  cnicus 
Indicus  of  Rumph.  ( Amb.  v.  t.  59*) 


CCCXVII. 

SENDRIKKA  (Cyng.)  Goolahas  (Duk. 
and  Hind.)  also  Sa9^i  (Hind.)  Bahubami  (8ans.) 
Marvel  qf  Peru. 

MiRABiLis  Jalapa  (Lin.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Pentandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Nyctagines  (Juss.).  Gemeine  Jalape  (Norn.  Triv. 
Willd.> 

We  are  told  by  Dr.  Fleming,  in  his  Catalogue 
of  Indian  Medicinal  Plants  (p.  S8,  29)»  that  this  is 

not  indigenous  in  India ;  but  that  all  the  varieties 
are  now  cultivated  in  Benga].  The  root  at  one  time 
was  supposed  to  have  a  considerable  purgative  qua- 
lity ;  but  from  the  reports  of  Dr.  Hunter,  and  Dr. 
Shoolbred  at  Calcutta,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  of 
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much  value.*  The  plant  is  a  native  of  Ceylon,  of* 
Japan,  of  Cochin-China,  of  China,  as  well  as  Ja- 
maica ;  on  Ceylon  four  t  varieties  are  noticed.  The 
plant  has  a  round  herbaceous  siem,  and  a  tuberous 
root,  so  like  that  of  the  convolvulus  jalapa,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  distinguish  them  ;  "  the  leaves  are  cor- 
date, acute,  opposite,  and  petioled,*'  and  the Jloxcers 
terminating  close  together,  erect  (8pec.  Plant  ^^.) ; 
outer  calyx  bell-shaped,  spreading  cleft  entire ;  inner 
large  and  funnel-formed  (Loureiro) ;  seed  globular, 
covered  with  the  coriaceous  base  of  the  inner  calyx 
(Miller).  In  speaking  of  our  article,  Loureiro  says, 
Hsec  radix  non  est  apta  ad  medicinam  (Flora 
Cochin-Chin.  vol.  L  p.  101 0*  Thunberg  on  the 
other  hand  informs  us,  that  the  females  of  Japan 
prepare  with  the  powder  oi'  the  seeds,  a  kind  of 
white  paint  for  their  faces  ;  in  that  country  the  nii- 
rabilis  jalapa  is  termed  keso^  also  Jooseii :  it  is  com* 
mon  at  Saisuma  (Fior.  Japon.  p.  910*  was  one 
of  the  medicinal  plants  brought  to  Dr.  F.  Hamilton, 
while  in  Behar;  where  he  was  told,  that  the  whole 
herb,  bruised  and  mixed  with  a  little  salt,  was  ap- 
plied warm  to  phlegmons,  to  bring  them  to  suppur* 
ation,  MSS. 

*  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  dififerent  reports  regarding 
the  same  thing,  and  it  is  unfortunate  when  that  should  be  a 
medicine.     Barham,  in  speaking  of  tlie  root  of  the  mirabilis 

{'alapa,  says,     //  works  as  well  as  the  true  Jalap,  but  requirat  Co 
»e  given  in  four  timet  the  quantity."  See  hit  Natural  History  of 
Jamaica,  p.  62. 

f  Puipie,  yellow,  white,  and  Tariegated. 
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CCCXVIII. 

SHADAMANGIE  p^\^rr\s>n-^^  (Tam.) 
tamansi  ^j*^UI%>  (Duk.)    Sumbe!  til  teib  J^**-* 
(Arab.)  '    Cliehur    (Hiud.)      Juttamamsi  (Tel.) 

JailbnSna       |*|  itfi  (Sans.)  Jatamami  Vakriant 

or  Spikenard, 

Valeriana  Jatamansi  (Sir  W.  Jones)  ? 

CI.  and  Ord.  Triandiia  Monogynia.   Nat.  Ord. 

Aggregate. 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  I  gave  cypenis 
stoloniferus  (K(jenig),  as  the  scientific  name  of  this 
plant,  on  tlie  authority  of  Rottler,  and  it  may  still 
be  a  questioD,  whether  it  is  not  the  right  appellation. 
With  the  hairy  portion  of  the  stem  of  the  plant,  im« 
mediately  above  the  root  (as  it  appears  in  the  medi- 
cine bazars  of  Lower  India),  when  dried,  in  con- 
junction with  certain  oils,  the  Vtftians  prepare  a 
fragrant  and  cooling  liniment  for  the  head;  they 
also  prescribe  it  occasionally  internally  as  a  purifier  t 
of  the  blood,  and  consider  it  as  a  valuable  perfiime. 
Sir  William  Jones  has  expressed  an  opinion,  that  the 
spikenard  ointment  of  the  ancients  might  have  been 
made  from  the  Valeriana  Jalamansi  \  (^Asiat.  Res, 
vol.  ii*  p.  40^.  also  voL  iv.  p.  109* ;  Roxb.  ibid.  4dd.) 
This  notion,  however,  is  strongly  combated  by  some, 
and  doubted  by  very  high  authority.    Dr.  Francis 

*  A  more  common  Arabic  name  is  usrureh* 

\  One  pagoda  weight,  in  powder,  twice  daily. 

%  Mr.  Lambert,  in  hia  admirable  illustratioD  of  the  genus  cin- 
chona, tdit  us,  thai  the  vakriana  jatamansi  it  idmtical  with 
die  spikenard  of  the  ancients.'* 
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Hamilton,   found  the  plant  growing  in  Nepaul, 
Mrhence,  he  tells  us,  it  is  sent  to  the  plains  of  India. 
It  is  also  noticed  by  Kirkpatrick,  in  his  account  of 
that  kingdom  (p.  The  Valeriana  jatamansi  % 

we  are  informed  briefly,  by  Roxburgh,  in  his  Flora 
Indica  (vol.  i.  p.  16G.),  has  triaiuhous//oa'e7'6  ;  /caves 
entire,  four-fold,  tlie  inner  radical  pair  pctioled  and 
cordate^  cauUne  sessile,  lanceolate ^  seeds  crowned 
with  a  pappus. 

Mr.  Phillips  seems  to  have  no  doubt  but  that 
lavender  (Lavendula)  was  the  nardus,  uap8o$t  of  the 
Greeks  ;  and  that  the  Indian  sort,  vap^aa-ra^f^^y  (juasi 
nardi  spica,  was  the  spikenard  of  the  ancients  (Cul- 
tivated Vegetables,  vol.  i.  p.  Where  the  trutli 
may  lie  amongst  those  various  opinions,  it  maybe 
difficult  to  say  ;  the  writers  on  the  Continent  seem, 
however,  to  have  taken,  without  distrust,  the  senti- 
ments of  Sir  W.  Jones.  Virey  observes,  in  his  His- 
toire  Naturelle  des  M^dicamens,  p.  S07>  Spica  nard 
Indien,  vrai,  Valeriana  jatamansi ;  il  est  utile  dans 
PIndostan,  contre  epilepsie,  hysterie,  et  aflfecttons 
convulsives," 

Loureiro  has  no  doubt  but  that  his  nardiis  Indica^ 
or  the  cam-^tm-hiam  of  the  Cochin-Chinese,  is  the 
bona  fide  nardum  Indicum  of  the  ancients,  or  in 
other  words,  the  spikenard,  so  much  vaunted  as  sto- 
machic, cardiac,  &c.,  and  by  Bontius  as  alexitoric 
(See  Flor.  Cochin-Chin.  vol.  i.  p.  45.). 

*  The  Valeriana  Hardwichei;  the  chatnmaha  of  the  Nepalese,  is  a 
medicinal  plant  amongst  that  people.  (Flor.  Iml.  toI.  ii.  p.  167.)* 
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CCCXIX. 

SHANGAM  COOPPY  ^wnv/©Ljur  (Tam.) 

Sungkoopie  ^/^jCa^  (Duk.)     NaUa  oopie  (Tel.) 

also  Fissinghie  (Tel.)    GambtT'laut  (Jav.)  fF^^^ 

Aoo-riEiufo  (Cyng.)  JTtindSall  ^13^  Oiia/e- 

leaved  Smooth  Volkameria, 

VoLKAMEiiiA  Inermis  (Lin.) 

CL  and  Ord.  Didynamia  Angiospemua.  Nat  Ord. 
Penonatae. 

The  juice  of  the  root,  and  the  leaves  of  this  plant 

are  bitter,  and  is  prescribed  by  the  Hindoo  Doctors  as 
an  alterative,  in  scrophulous  and  venereal  affections ; 
dose,  a  table-spoonful  $  it  is  given  either  pure»  or  in 
conjunction  with  a  small  quantity  of  castor-oil.  The 
plant  is  the  jasndnum  Utoreum  of  Rumph.  ( Amb.  v. 
p.  86.  t.  46.),  and  the  nir-notsjit  of  Rheed.  (Mai  v. 
p.  97-  t.  49.)  It  grows  in  most  of  the  jungles  of 
Southern  India,  and  is  also  a  native  oi'  Java,  Cochin- 
China,  and  Ceylon;  the  Javanese  consider  it  amongst 
their  bitter  tonicsi,  and  call  it  ganMr-hnUs  the  Co- 
chin-Chinese  do  not  seem  to  rank  it  amongst  their 
medicines,  they  name  it  sanfu  mun.  From  the  ex- 
treme beauty  of  this  shrub,  it  is  often  of  late  years 
cultivated  for  hedges  in  India;  it  has  leaves  ovate^ 
quite  entire  shining;  peiioies,  peduncles^  and  cafyaes 
smooth ;  the  leaves  often  grow  round  the  branches 
in  whorls,  and  are  of  a  fine  deep  green  colour ;  when 
slightly  bruised,  they  have  a  somewhat  aromatic 
smell  J  the  beautiful  white  ^a;^^  are  on  long  axil- 
lary  peduncles."   Gaertner  made  the  phint  the  clenh 
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dendrum  ijiamc  ;  it  is  the  bunjoma  of  the  Bengalese. 
I  find  eleven  species  of  volkameria  in  the  Hortus 
Bengalensis;  the  unfortunata  (Roxb.)>  the  CJl^  bhant 
of  the  Bengalese^  is  a  beautiful  shrubs  and  held  in 
high  estimation  by  the  Hindoos. 

cccxx. 

SHARUNNAY  VAYR  fFo-Aoa/^wTrrCcTLj^ 
(TamO  Nasmjmghi  ke  jurr  ^  J*^^^  (Duk.) 
Ghelijehroo  vayroo  (Tel.)  Tw/ianutdi  v^^l^mt 
(Sans.)   Root  qf  the  One-styled  Trianthema. 

Tbxanthsma  Monootnia  (Bx>xb.> 

Decandria  Digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Succulentae.  Par/- 
lachblattrige  Drcybhime  (Nom.  Triv.  Willd.). 

This  root,  as  it  appears  in  the  bazars,  is  of  a  pale 
colour,  and  much  wrinkled ;  to  the  taste  it  is  a  little 
bitterish  and  somewhat  nauseous ;  the  Vytums  con« 
aider  it  amongst  dieir  Cathartics,  and  give  it  in  pow- 
der, in  the  quantity  of  about  two  tea-spoonsful  twice 
daily,  in  combination  with  a  small  quantity  of  ginger; 
•  when  taken  iresh  it  has  a  somewhat  sweetish  taste. 

The  iharwmay  is  a  procumbent  plant,  not  unlike 
purdan^sending  out  many  trailingbranches;  ^(tkmes 
which  are  eatby  the  natives,  are  opposite,  oval,  petioled, 
obtuse,  and  one  leaf  always  less  than  the  other ;  the 
JioxverSy  which  are  five-stamened  and  one-styled,  come 
out  from  the  joints,  and  are  of  a  purple  colour ;  the 
$€ed»  round  and  black*''  The  plant  is  a  native  of 
the  West  Indies  as  well  as  of  India ;  it  is  the  portu- 
laca  curassavica  of  Herman.  (Par.  «13.  t.  '2,V6.),  Of 
this  genus  three  species  are  in  tlie  Hortus  Bengalen- 
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«8»  There  is  a  white  sort  of  skarwmat^  (puBojf  «Aa- 
rwmaisff  Tain.)»  the  root  of  which  is  about  the  size  of 

a  small  finger,  light  brown  outside  and  white  within ; 
it  is  aperient,  and  is  mentioned  in  some  of  the 
Tamooi  sastrums,  as  useful  in  hepatitis,  asthma,  and 
suppression  of  the  menses.  Four  pagodas'  weight  of 
the  bark  of  the  root»  made  into  a  decoction,  by  boil- 
ing it  in  lb.  i.  of  water  till  lb.  as.  remains,  will  open 
the  bowels ;  its  Tellingoo  name  is  tella  gheliyehroo 
vayroo,  the  Sanscrit  one  is  swita  pumnusuL^ 

CCCXXI. 

SHAYNG  COTTAY  QrPr^Q^ m^<2^L^  (Tam.) 
GAertt  (Canar.)  also  Sh^iQ^ang  cotk^  (^waL)  Bela- 
wine         (Duk.)    Belader  ^^^^  (Arab.)  NeUa- 

jiedie  (Tel.)  also  Jeedighenzaloo  (Tel.)  Bheela  ^U^j 
(Hind.)  Bhallaiaka  HWItT^,  also  Arushkara 
^{^^Sf^  (Sans.)    Marking  nut,  or  Malacca  Bean. 

Semecarpus  AnacardiumI  (Lin.), 

CI.  and  Ord.  Pentandiia  Trigynia  (Polygamia 
Dioecia,  Roxb.  Cor.  PI.  t.  IS.).  Aechter  Acqjou 
(Nom.  Triv.  WiUd.> 

The  acrid  juice  contained  in  the  cells  between  the 
luninsB  of  the  shdQ  of  this  nut  is  considered  as  a 
valuable  medicine,  by  the  Hindoos,  in  scrophulous, 
venereal,  and  leprous  affections,  given  in  very  small 
doses.  An  oil  is  also  prepared  with  the  nut.  by 
boilinf^  which  is  used,  exteniaUyy  in  rheumatism  and 

•  It  is  the  trianthema  decandn  (WUId.),  and  in  Diikbaaie  ia 
tsnned  beu^ckupra  qm^  • 

f  The  aoacardium  orientale  of  the  Bfateria  Medioa. 
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spniDS ;  it  is  of  a  very  stimulating  nature  so  much 
so^  that^  undiluted*  it  acts  as  a  blister. 
The  nut  or  seed  of  the  tree  is  about  the  size  of  a 

small  common  bean ;  it  rests  upon  the  receptacle, 
and  is  heart-shaped,  flattened  on  both  sides,  smooth, 
shiningy  black*  The  corrosive  resinous  juice,  at  first, 
is  of  a  pale  milky  colour  till  matured,  when  it  be- 
comes blacL   Tlie  green  firuit%  pounded  into  a 
pulp,  makes  good  biid-lime.   The  fleshy  receptacle, 
which  is  about  the  size  of  the  nut  itself,  is  roasted  in 
the  ashes  and  eaten  by  the  natives  :  Roxburgh,  in 
his  Coromaodel  Plants  (vol.  L  p.  14.),  tells  us,  that 
it  tastes  like  roasted  apples.    The  acridt  black 
juice  of  the  shell  is  employed,  by  the  Tellingoos,  in 
every  sort  of  venereal  complaint,  aches,  sprains,  &c. ; 
it  is  mixed  with  the  expressed  juice  of  garlic,  eacii 
an  ounce;  expressed  juice  of  fresh  tamarind  tree 
leaves,  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  sugar,  of  each  two  ounces; 
mix  and  boil  them  for  a  few  minutes ;  of  this  a 
table-spoonful  is  given  twice  daily.   The  tree  is  very 
large,  straight,  and  high ;  branches  numerous  and 
spreading ;  leaves  about  the  extremities  of  the  branch- 
lets,  ahematei  petioled,  wedge-formed,  and  rounded 
at  tiie  apeic,  from  nine  to  eighteen  inches  long ;  re- 
ceptacle erects  shear-shaped,  smooth.   Besides  being 
useful  as  a  medicine,  the  black  juice  of  the  shell  is 
employed  for  marking  all  sorts  of  cotton  cloths ;  the 
colour  improved  and  prevented  from  running  by  a 
mixture  of  a  little  quick-lime  and  water. 

Three  species  of  semecarpus  are  in  the  Hortus 
Bengalensis ;  two  grow  in  Ceylon. 

*  And,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  one  of  the  ingredients  employed 
in  making  the  target  varnish,  as  noticed  by  Mr.  Colebrooke, 
io  one  of  the  early  numbers  of  the  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts. 

f  This  is,  if  handled  incautiously,  said  to  occasion  a  general 
eniption  aver  the  body,  of  an  herpiUCijike  appeatanoe. 
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SHAYRAET  COOCHIE 

(Tarn.)  (Arab.)     Chirdela  aaj|^  (Duk. 

and  Hind.)  SheeldsuttoO'Coietioo  (Tel.)  Kirataiicta, 
t^TFTf^lf  (Sans.)  Chirayit  Gentian^  or  Worm- 
seed  Flant. 

GeNTXANA  CUIRAYITA  (Roxb.). 

CL  and  Ord.  Pentandria  Digynia.  Nat.  Qrd. 
Gentianfle  ( Juss.). 

What  appear  in  the  bazars  of  l^ower  India,  under 
this  Tamool  name,  are  small  stalks  of  a  light-grey 
colour,  and  very  bitter,  but  pleasant  taste;  the 
natives  consider  them  as  tonic,  stomachic,  and  fe* 
brifuge,  and  prescribe  a  decoction  or  infusion  of 
them,  in  the  quantity  of  a  small  tea-cupful,  twice 
daily. 

This  species  of  gentian,  the  excellent  Dr.  Fleming 
tells  us,  is  indigenous  in  the  mountains  to  the  West- 
ward of  the  Ganges;  it  is  an  herbaceous  plant, 
having  lettoes  stem-clasping,  lanceolate,  3-5-nerved ; 
coroL  rotate,  four-cleft,  smooth  ;  stamens  four ;  cap' 
sale  ovate,  bifurcate,  as  long  as  the  calyx  (Roxb. 
MSS.).  It  would  appear  to  be  much  used,  iu  decoc- 
tion and  infusion,  by  the  European  practitioners  of 
Bengal,  and  found  efficacious,  in  combination  with 
the  caranja^  nut,  in  curing  intermittent  fevers  j  a 
tincture  of  it  is  also  prepared. 

*  The  <;uilaiulina  boiulucclla  (Lin.),  the  kaiicAioH  the  XamooU* 
See  article  KalicJiikuif  in  this  Chapter. 
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Dr.  F*  Hamilton  found  two  plants  growing  in 
Nepaul,  under  the  name  of  cMrayita;  the  largest 

seemed  to  him  to  be  a  srvertia,  and,  perhaps,  it  was 
that  which  lias  been  considered  by  some  authors  as 
more  properly  a  gentiam ;  he  thought  it  came 
nearer,  in  ^^pearance^  to  the  gentian  of  the  shops 
than  to  any  other  known  plant*  The  smallest  of 
the  chirayitas,  however.  Dr.  H.*  found  most  com- 
mon, and  this  we  beUeve  to  be  our  present  article ; 
and»  perhiq[M»  that  which  Kirkpatrick  met  with  in- 
digenous in  the  same  country,  and  termed  by  the 
natives  bicktna  (see  his  Account  of  Nepaul,  p.  182.) 

I  perceive  that  an  alkali  has  lately  been  discovered 
in  the gentiana  lutea,  by  M.  M.  Henry  and  Caventou; 
it  is  of  a  yellowish  hue,  is  extremely  bitter,  inodo- 
rous, yet  aromatic ;  they  have  given  it  the  name  of 
genHamne;  the  dose  is  from  two  to  four  grains, 
given  in  syrup  or  alcohol.  The  leaves  and  root  of 
the  species  g,  scandens  (Lour.)  is  considered,  in 
Cochin. China,  as  tonic  and  stomachic ;  they  also,  if 
taken  largely,  excite  nausea  and  vomiting  (Flor* 
Cochin^hin*  voL  L  p.  l?!*)*'* 

CCCXXIIL 

SUEEAKAI  c^ujG?e?/TLju  (Tam.)  Seek6ka$ 
^\S^t^  (Duk.)   Sheeikm  (Tel.) 

Mimosa  Abstergens? 

CI.  and  Ord.  Folygamia  Mououcia*  Nat  Ord. 
Lomentaceas. 

♦  While  in  Baliar,  Dr.  Hamilton  had  a  plant  brought  to  him, 
called  in  llindoostanic  fiemOf  and  which  he  considered  as  tiie  gen- 
tiana chirayita;  it  was  ordered  in  worm  cqsgs,  MSS. 
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Sheeakai  is  the  name  given  by  the  Tamools  to  a 

long,  flat  pod,  or  legume,  containing  separate,  small, 
oval,  dark-coloured  seeds,  and  which  is  considered 
by  the  native  practitioners  as  a  most  valuable  me- 
dicine i  in  taste  it  somewhat  resembles  the  soap-nut 
(poohdte  cottay*)^  but  is  more  acid,  less  bitter,  and 
has  a  singular  pungency  ;  its  qualities  are  allowed  to 
be  deobstrueut  and  detergent,  and,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  expectorant ;  it  is  commonly  ordered  in  cases 
of  jaundice  and  other  biliary  derangements^  and  Is^ 
besides,  used  by  the  Indians  like  soap-nu^  for  wash- 
ing the  head.  The  small  leaves  of  the  prickly 
shrub  have  a  pleasant  acidity,  and  are  frequently  put 
into  pepper-water,  when  it  is  Ibund  necessary  to 
keep  the  bowels  open  or  work  off  bile.  The  pod  is 
usually  prescribed  in  electuary,  in  do8c»  of  about  the 
size  of  a  small  walnut,  every  morning  for  three  suc- 
cessive days.  The  mimosa  saponaria  of  Loureiro 
(Flor.  Cochin-Chinensis,  vol.  ii.  p.  C.53.)  is  considered 
as  a  valuable  plant  in  Cochin-China  ;  it  is  the  cortex 
saponarius  of  Rumphius  (Amb.  1.6.  c.7£«  t.66.), 
and  is  an  arboreous  shrub,  with  spreading  unarmed 
branches;  leaves  bigeminate  and  pinnate;  and  pa- 
nicle terminating.  In  speaking  of  the  bark  of  the 
mimosa  saponaria,  which  is  used  as  soap,  Loureiro 
says,  Hujus  cortex  braebet  optimum  saponem^  in 
foro  venalem,  ad  lintea,  c^illos»  et  corpora  a  sor- 
dSAim  mundanda ;  manibus  in  aqua  fricatus  in  spu- 
mas  resolvitur."  The  Cochin-Chinese  call  the  shrub 
cay^hti-blen. 

*  See  Pooindie  CoUajf,  in  this  Chapter. 
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CCCXXIV. 
SH£MMARUM  QmAjomr)  (Tain.) 
See  Febrifuge*  Swetenian,  Vol.  I.  p.  IdS. 

cccxxv. 

SHEMMOOLLIE  ELLEY  Cf^LDOTovrov-r 

LL?a/ov3  (Tam.)    Moolloogorioitch  (Tel.)  Katuka- 

randu  (Cyng.)  Landul  (Jav.)   Kuraniaka  ^J^^u^qi 

(Sans.)  Leijf  qf  the  Thorny  Barleria. 

Barleria  Prionitis. 

CI.  and  Ord.  Didynamia  Angiospermia.  Nat 
Ord.  Personatae.  Fussangeybrmige  Barlei  ie  (Nom. 
Triv.  Willd.). 

The  juice  of  this  leaf,  which  is  slightiy  bitter  and 
rather  pleasant  to  the  taste,  is  a  fkvourite  medicine 
of  the  Hindoos  of  Lower  India,  in  those  catarrhal 
affections  of  children  which  are  accompanied  with 
fever  and  much  phl^^ ;  it  is  generally  administered 
in  a  little  honey  or  sugar  and  water,  in  the  quantity 
of  two  table-spoonfiils  twice  daily.  The  plant  is 
also  sometimes  called  in  Tamool  vara  mooUie  ;  it  is 
the  coletla-veetla  of  Rheede  (Mai.  ix.  p.  77-  t.  41.). 
It  grows  to  the  height  of  ibur  feet,  has  a  round, 
stiff,  herbaceous  stem ;  leaves  opposite,  quite  entire^ 
lanceolate-ovate ;  between  the  branch  and  the  leaf 
there  Is  a  sfme  with  four  sharp  rays  from  the  same 
centre ;  JloKers  sessile,  in  the  axils,  large,  yellow ; 
the  capsule  has  a  longish  solid  point,  aud  bursts 
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without  such  internal  elastic  points  as  are  in  the 
justicia^^  (Lin.).   The  baiieria  prionitis  is  a  native 

of  India;  this,  and  two  other  species,  grow  in 
Ceylon.  I  find  but  one,  the  longt/lora,  in  the  Hortus 
Bengalensis.  The  b.  procumbenSt  Loureiro  met  with 
in  China;  it  is  there  called  kam^piO'tnu 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  seen,  through  the 
kindness  of  my  much-respected  friend,  Mr.  Cole- 
brooke,  the  complete  copy  (manuscript)  of  the  Flora 
Indica,  in  which  tlie  b.  prionitis  is  fully  described  by 
Roxburgh  ;  it  is  the  canta^athi  of  the  Bengalese ; 
the  kystrup  frutex  (Rumph.  Amb.  vii.  t  IS.)*  md 
the  mooUo-gorinta  of  the  Tellingoos. 


CCCXXVI. 

SUEENDI  CODI£  ^rB^wGwnrL_o.  (Tam.) 
Gt-amerdoo  (Malealie.)  Goolbai/l  (Duk.) 
Gf/rcha  (Hind.)      Tippalingai^  (Tel.)  GudUcfu 

also  Amrita  ^rlT  (Sans.)  Heart^eaoed 

Moonseed. 

Menisp£hmum  Cokdifolium  (Russell). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Dioecia  Dodecandria.  Nat  Ord. 
Menisperma  (Juss.).  Herzblattriger  Mondsame. 
^om.  Triv.  Willd.). 

The  powder  of  the  dried  tender  shoots  of  this 
creeping  plant  is  bitter,  and  a  little  nauseous  to  the 
taste:  the  Tamool  practitioners  prescribe  it  as  an 
alterative  in  cases  of  depraved  habit  of  body,  pro- 
ceeding from  visceral  obstructions,  and  jaundice. 
Dr.  Fleming,  in  his  Catalogue  of  Indian  Medicinal 
Plants  (p.  SG.)»  iuibrms  us»  that  the  Hindoo  pbysi- 
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cIrqs  consider  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  as  a  febrifuge, 
and  as  a  tonic  in  gout ;  and  I  understand  that  the 

plant  (which,  in  some  districts,  is  called  somalata*\ 
is  often  bruised  and  put  into  water,  which  is  drank 
by  the  Brahmins  at  some  of  their  religious  ceremo- 
nies. The  root  is  a  poWbrful  emetic*  given  to  the 
extent  of  grs.  xv.  or  3i. :  to  any  person  bitten  by  a 
coverkapell  snake  this  dose  is  repeated  three  times,  at 
the  interval  of  twenty  minutes  betwixt  each  dose:  it  is 
one  of  the  remedies,  Mr.  Sherwood  tells  me»  that  the 
Vytians  of  the  Chittore  district  trust  most  to  on  such 
occasions.  The  species  menispermum  verrucosum 
(Roxb.  MS.),  which  is  the  putra  wait/  of  the  Java- 
nese, and  the  Jimis  feUius  of  Rumph.  (Amb.  v.  8^2.), 
was,  about  twenty-six  years  ago^  introduced  into 
Bengal  by  Captain  Wright.  Every  part  of  the  plant 
is  extremely  bitter,  particularly  the  stalk,  which  is 
a  remedy  much  resorted  to  in  Malay  countries  in 
cases  of  intermittent  fever,  and,  according  to  Captain 
Wright's  account,  is  as  powerful  as  the  Peruvian  bark.f 
Our  present  article,  the  men,  cordifoliumj  is  the 
citamerdu  of  Rheede  (Mai.  viL  p.  d9«  t.  21.),  and  the 
menispermum  glabrtm  (Klein  in  litt).  Of  it,  Will- 
denow  says,  "  Cxuilis  teres  glaber  volubilis  ;  JoUa 
alterna  petiolata  tripollicaria  et  ultra  orbiculata  pro- 
funde  cordata  acuminata  cuspidata  integenima  glabra 
septemnervia  venosa;  peHoU  folio  parum  breviores; 
racemi  axillares  suboompositi  folio  longlores  vel  Ion- 
gitudine  folii.**J 

•  SomahUS  is  the  moon  plant,  or  atdepUu  adda  of  Rox. 

^  See  Fleming's  Catalogue  of  Indian  Mfdidnal  Plants, 

pp.  26,  27. 

\  We  arc  informed  by  Virey,  in  his  excellent  "  Histoire  Na- 
turelle  des  Medicamens,"  que  **  les  baics  du  men.  cdulc  (La- 
marck), sont  sucres,  se  niangcnt  eu  Egypt,  ct  on  en  tire  unu 
boisson  spiritueuse"  (p.854*)* 
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CCCXXVIJ. 

SH££RUD£K  ^£OfQB^&  (Tam.)  Qindba- 

runghie  ^J^^^  (Duk.)  .  Varangi  qijjft  (Sans.) 

An  infiisioii  or  decoction  of  the  leaves  and  tender 
stalks  and  roots  of  this  plant  the  Vt/iians  connder  as 
attenuant  and  diaphoretic;  they  are  said  to  be  slightly 

bitter,  and  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste.  I  have  given 
sheemdek  a  place  here  tliat  it  may  perhaps  at  some 
future  period  become  an  object  of  further  inquiry. 
Dose  of  the  infusion  given  by  the  Vytians  is  half  a 
tea^cupful  twice  daily. 


CCCXXVIII. 

SHENCODIE  VAYLIE  Q^rnQ^ rrx^Qaxjcy^ 
(Tam.)  Lalchiia  sX^  (Duk.)  Ferra  ciitramoO' 
hm  (Tel.)  Lai  chUta  (  Hind,  and  Beng. )  Kamhang 
gfinnee  (Jav.)  Rathnetul  (Cyng.)  Eose-coloured 
Lead-wort* 

Plumbago  Rosea  (lin.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Pentandria  Monogynia.  Nat  Ord. 
Plumbagines  (Juss.).  Rosenrotlie  Bletfwurz  (Norn, 
Triv.  Willd.). 

The  bruised  root  of  this  plant  is^  in  its  natural 
state,  acrid  and  stimulating,  but  when  tempered  with 
a  little  bland  oil  it  is  used  as  an  external  ap])lication 
in  rheumatic  and  paralytic  adections ;  it  is  also  pre- 
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scribed  internally  in  small  doses  for  the  same  com- 
plaints, in  combination  with  some  other  simple  pow- 
der. Dr.  Horsfield,  in  his  account  of  the  Medicinal 
Plants  of  Java,  informs  us,  that  the  root  is  used  by 
the  Javanese  for  the  purpose  of  blistering^  and  that  it 
ezdtes  more  inflammation  than  cantharides^  but  pro- 
duces less  effusion*  The  plumbago  rosea  would 
appear  to  resemble  a  good  deal  the  cittramoolum 
(plum.  Zeylanica)  in  its  natural  qualities  (see  that 
Article  in  this  Chapter).  The  shencoodie  vaylie  is 
the  9chetU  codiveU  of  Rheede  (Mai.  xiL  U  9»)»  and 
the  radix  veskaioria  of  Rumph.  (Amb*  y*  p.  453. 
t.  168.)  It  is  a  shrubby  plant,  generally  rising  to  the 
height  of  six  iect,  with  fem  es  pctioled,  ovate,  smooth, 
somewhat  tootliletted,  and  a  siem  with  gibbous  joints 
(Spec*  Plant  215.).  See  also  Gaertner  and  Curt. 
Magaz. 

I  perceive  but  two  species  of  plumbago  in  the 
Hortus  Bengalensis,  our  article,  and  the  plumbago 
Zeylanica ;  they  are  also  the  only  two  which  appear 
to  grow  on  Ceylon :  the  species  scandens  is  a  native 
of  South  America,  also  of  Jamaica,  where  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  medicinal  properties,  drying  and 
restringent,  and,  by  Browne's  account,  corrosive. 
Sec  Hort.  Jamaicensis,  vol.  ii.  p.  S35.  Since  writing 
the  above  I  have  seen  the  complete  copy  (manuscript) 
of  the  invaluable  Flora  Indicaof  Roxburgh,  in  wliich 
I  perceive  the  plumbago  rosea  (Lin.)  is  minutely  de- 
scribed. I  regret  mudi  that  the  information  came  to 
hand  too  late  to  enable  me  to  take  that  advantage  of 
it  I  otherwise  should  have  done* 
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CCCXXIX. 

SHENGALANEER  KALUNG  Q^r^j^^'^ 
e;eryy7v(^  (Tain.)   Kaloovagudda  (Tel.)  Eaktdt" 


CI.  and  Ord.  Polyandria  Monogynia.  Nat  Ord. 
Succulentae.  WohUriechende  Seerose  (Noiii.  Tiiv. 
WiUd.). 

With  tliis  fragrant  root  the  Hindoos  prepare  a  kind 

of  cooling  liniment  for  the  head.  Knowing  that  the 
species  odorata  was,  properly  speaking,  an  American 
plant»  I  should  have  doubted  about  referring  the  root 
in  question  to  it,  but  for  the  high  authority  of  Dr. 
Rottler,  by  which  it  would  appear  that  the  shengala- 
neervR  also  a  native  of  Southern  India,  though  I  cannot 
say  that  I  have  ever  seen  it :  the  root,  as  it  appears 
in  the  medicine  bazars,  is  long,  tapering,  and  of  a 
pale  colour.  The  plant  would  seem  to  be  the  mpn^ 
pham^  abba  minor,  of  Gmelin.  (Syst  Nat  Lin.)  Of 
it,  Willdenow  says  (Spec.  Plant,  vol.  ii.  p.  1153.), 
*«  Foliis  cordatis  integerrimis  eniarginatis,  lobis  divari- 
catis,  acumine  obtuso,  calyce  tetraphyllo.*'  Six  spe- 
cies of  nymphaca  have  a  place  in  the  Uortus  Bengal- 
ensis,  ail  Indian  plants.  Mr.  Moon  notices  but  two 
as  natives  of  Ceylon,  the  steUata^  of  which  there  are 
three  varieties,  and  the  lotus  (Egyptian),  of  which 
there  is  a  red  (ratu)  and  a  white  (sudu).  The  species 
nymphaja  nelunibo,  tamaray  (Tam.)  will  soon  be 
mentioned  under  the  article  Tamaray  (Tarn.). 


Water-lily* 


NYMFUiEA  Odorata  (Ait). 
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SHENGATARIPUTTAY  G^rKu^u^^rrrruL^ 
(23)L.  (Tarn.). 

This  yellowish  oolourecl»  but  rather  insipid  bark, 
ground  into  powder,  and  mixed  with  a  certain  portion 

of  castor-oil,  is  considered  as  a  useful  application  in 
cases  of  carpang  (scabies'),  and  other  cutaneous  af- 
fections. I  should  not  imagine  that  it  was  a  medi- 
cine of  much  efficacy,  nor  bive  I  been  able  to  trace 
fiom  what  plant  it  is  obtained;  but  I  think  it  pro- 
bable that  it  comes  from  Malabar. 


CCCXXXI. 

SHEVADIE  VAYll  f^OYJO^sCoi-jd^  (Tarn.) 
Doodh^cubnee  (Hind.)  Tikura  \}SJ  (Duk.)  2V?. 
gadu  vayroo  (Tel.)  Trasta-waki  (Cyng.)  NisenU 
(Hindooie).  also  Tella-tagada  vayroo  (Tel.)  Teorec 
(Beng.)  TripiUci  f^^27  (Sans.)  Square-stalked 
Bind'Weed  Rootf  or  Indian  Jalap. 

Convolvulus  Tubpethum  (Lin.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Pentandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Convolvuli  (Juss.)  Turpeth  Winde  (Norn.  Triv. 
WiUd.). 

This  ioot»  as  it  appears  in  the  Indian  bazars,  is 
long,  somewhat  fleshy,  about  the  thickness  of  the  - 

finger,  and  of  a  brownisii  colour;  in  its  dried 
state  it  has  a  somewhat  sweetish  yet  nauseous  taste^ 
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but  when  quite  fresh  contains  a  milky  •  juice,  which 
is  in  a  slight  degree  add.  It  is  reckoned  by  tlie 
VyHms  and  Hakeem  as  one  of  their  most  valuable 
cathartics,  considerably  more  active  than  the  $1ui' 
nmnaif  vai/r  (Trianthenia  Monogynia). 

The  convolv.  turpethum  is  common  in  many  parts 
of  India  \  it  has  a  twining  steniy  several  £sithoms  long^ 
leaoes  alternate,  petided,  of  differing  forms,  firom  cor- 
date to  linear;  they  are  all,  however,  pointed  and  lobate 
or  angular  ;  Jlcmers  large,  white  ;  capsules  involved 
in  the  dry  calyx,  four-sided,  four-celled,  and  one- 
valved ;  seeds  round  and  black,  one  in  each  cell  (See 
Flora  Indica,  voLii.  p.  ^8.).  Wallich,  in  some  ju- 
dicious observations  on  this  plant  in  that  part  of  the 
Flora  Indica  just  cited,  informs  us,  as  well  from  his 
own  experience,  as  that  of  his  friends  Mr.  G.  J.  Gor- 
don, and  Mr.  J.  Glass,  that  the  root  is  a  medicine  of 
very  considerable  value  as  a  catliartic  ;  it  would  ap- 
pear, that  it  is  in  its  bark  that  the  medicinal  virtue 
exists,  and  that  tbis,  in  its  dried  state,  has  little  per- 
ceptible taste  or  smell.  An  extract  may  be  obtained 
in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  to  a  pound  of  the 
dried  root,  and  the  dose  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the 
powder  of  the  bark  of  the  root,  may  be  a  Uttle 
larger  than  that  of  the  common  jalap ;  a.  small  quan- 
tity of  cream  of  tartar,  added  to  thie  powder,  or 
calomel  to  the  extract,  aid  much  their  operation. 
In  the  valuable  Sanscrit  Dictionary,  the  Amara 
Kosha^  and  also  in  the  Bhaxja'prakdsa  and  i^'o- 
mghantu,  t  may  be  found  many  synonymes  for  this 
plant:  in  the  last  of  these  the  root  in  question,  teoree 

•  Which  hardens  into  a  reunoiu  substance  altogether  soluble 

in  spirit  of  wine. 

\  Hiese  Mr.  Colebrookc  mentions  as  anumgst  the  best  writings 
of  the.  Hindoos  on  the  Materia  Medica. 
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(Beng.))  is  recommended  as  oi  use  in  removing 
worms  and  phlegm. 

Under  the  head  of  ja)ap»  in  the  first  volume  of 
this  wofk  (p.  183.)9  I  enumerated  several  plants 
which  might  be  sulmtituted  for  that  medicine,  all  of 
them  however  inferior  to  the  convolv.  jalapa  of  Vera 
Cruz  and  Mexico.  Our  present  article  had  long  a 
place  in  the  British  Materia  Medica  (convolvulus 
Indicus^  alatus  maxirous),  but  of  late  yean  has  fiedlen 
into  disuse.  I  find  it  mentioned  by  Avicenna  (264), 
under  the  name  of  *3o^  turbad ;  but  the  first 
amongst  the  Arabs  who  prescribed  it  was  Mesue  • 
(see  Ilei  Herbariae,  Spring,  vol.  i.  p.  '^49.),  also  Rha- 
zes  (c  1730*  Alston,  in  his  Materia  Medica  (voL  ii. 
p.5dO.)9  speaks  of  turbith  as  a  strong  and  resinous 
cathartic,  and  recommended  in  his  days  in  gout, 
dropsy,  and  leprosy.  The  plant  is  known  to  the 
modern  Greeks  by  the  name  of  roupTreQ  j  it  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  Society  and  Friendly  Isles,  as  well  as  of 
India,  of  the  New  Hebrides,  and  of  New  Uolland.t 
Virey,  in  his  Histoire  Naturelle  des  M6dicamen8 
(p.  184.),  speaks  of  the  root  of  the  convolvulus  tur- 
pethum  as  more  drastic  than  the  common  jalap, 
which,  however,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  found  in 
India.  Dr.  Barton,  in  his  interesting  work  on  the 
Vegetable  Materia  Medica  of  America  (vol.  ii.  p.  9*)b 
informs  us,  that  the  root  of  the  Polophyllum  peltaium 
(Lin.),  is,  as  a  purge,  every  way  equal  to  jalap,  and 
less  irritating;  the  dose  a  scruple.  Might  it  not 
grow  in  England.^  It  certainly  would,  ia  cool  situ- 
ations^  in  India. 

•  Who  gave  the  root,  in  powder,  to  the  extent  of  from  5uto5ij.y 
and  of  the  decoction,  from  ^ij.  to  5iv. 

f  Brown,  Prodr.  Nov.  HoU.  i.  485.,  as  cited  in  the  Flora  In- 
dica,  vol.  ii.  p.  51  • 
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SHEVENAR  VAYMBOO  ^<Tu^&Ccy\jLOi^ 
(Tam.)    Sfuvanimba  fsCRflf^I^^  (Sans.)  Small^ 
JUmered  AspakUhus. 

AsPALATHUs  Indica  (LaD.), 

CI.  and  Ord.  Diadelphia  Decandria.  Nat.  Ord. 
Papilionacee.    Ostindische  Witschen  (Nom.  Triv. 

Willd.). 

The  leaves^  small,  pale,  red  Jlowers,  and  tender 
shoots  of  this  low-growing  plant»  are  supposed  by  the 
Hindoo  practitioners  to  possess  a  cooling,  demulcent, 
and  alterative  quality,  and  are  prescribed  in  decocv 
tion  in  leprous  and  cancerous  affections ;  half  a  tea- 
cupful  is  given  twice  daily.  The  root  is  said  to 
have  virtues,  when  chewed,  in  easing  the  tooth-ache, 
and  in  cases  of  aphthae. 

The  shevenar  is  the  tnaneUi  of  Rheed.  (Hort  Mai. 
ix.  p.  69.  t.  37.) ;  it  is  a  shrub  about  four  feet  high, 
with  slender  hard  round  i-wigs^  and  short,  alternate 
branches ;  leaves  quinate  sessile ;  peduncles  one- 
flowered,"  a  native  of  many  parts  of  Lower  India. 

CCCXXXIII. 

SHEVIUM  Qt^^rn^LULD  (Tam.)  CkcHakeejur 
^  Lys-  (Duk.)  Shivika  ftlf^^T  (Sans.)  Root 
qfihe  Black  Pepper  PknU. 

Piper  Nigrum  (Lin.). 

Sluxnum  is  the  Tamool  name  of  the  root  of  the 

black  pepper  plant,  it  has  a  peculiar  and  slightly 
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warm  taste,  and  is  considered  by  the  native  doctors 
as  stimulant,  tonic,  and  cordial ;  tliey  prescribe  it 
accordingly  in  certain  cases  of  fever,  and  other  af- 
fections requiring  medicines  of  this  description ;  in 
doses  of  half  a  tea-ciipfiil  of  the  decoction  twice 
daily.    See  article  Pepper,  Black,  in  vol.  i.  p.  ^O'^. 

• 

CCCXXXIV. 

SHIERI    GOOMOODOO  (Tel.)  Goomadi 

(Tarn.)   Koomatha  (Can.). 

Gmelina  Parviflora  (Roxb.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Didynamia  Angiospermia*  Nat. 

Orel.  Personatai. 

This  is  a  tree  with  roundish,  stiff,  upright  branches, 
and  altogether  very  much  resembling  the  gmelina 
Asiatica,"*  It  may  be  found  described  in  Rox- 
burgh's Coromandel  Plants,  vol.  ii.  p.  S%,  Its  leaves 
would  appear  to  have  the  quaUty  of  thickening 
water,  and  rendering  it  mucilaginous  when  agitated 
in  it,  so  becoming  a  useful  drink  in  gonorrhoea, 
and  other  maladies  requiring  demulcents  \  the  leaves 
of  the  pedaUtm  rnvrex  (see  article  Ananerkigie  in 
this  Chapter),  and  menispenmtm  hirsutum  t,  have  the 
same  property  ;  with  this  difference,  that  wlicji  our 
article  is  gently  stirred  in  water^  and  the  leaves  at 
the  same  time  a  little  bruised,  the  thickening  of  the 
water  by  these  means  produced,  does  not  pass  away, 
as  in  the  other  instances,  but  remains ;  so  it  must  be 
considered  as  a  much  more  valuable  medicine. 

*  See  article  Nelacumulvai^r,  in  this  Chapter, 
f  Thi«  it  indigenous  in  India ;  in  Hindoottanie  it  it  callccl  iUr 
'or  Mir,  and  in  ToUiaioo  d(00fei«>%flk 
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SINGGINJANASCHA  (Hind.)  Bkunghee 
(Beng.)   Brisily-leaved  Jew's  Mallow* 

CoRCHOBUs  Qlitoriub  (Lin.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Polyandria  Monogynia.  Gemusear" 
tiger  Corchorus  (Nom.  Triv.  Willd.). 

This  is  a  plant  which  Dr.  Francis  Hamilton  had 
brought  to  him  in  Behar,  as  one  of  the  many  used 
in  that  country  by  the  Hindoo  doctors  as  medicine  ; 
the  fresh,  or  dry  herb,  he  was  told,  after  being 
toasted  and  reduced  to  ashes,  is  mixed  with  a  Uttle 
honey,  and  given  twice  daily  in  peidi  (obstructions 
of  the  abdominal  viscera).  The  sing-gika  (Sans.) 
is  **  a  low-growing  annual,  seldom  rising  higher  than 
two  feet;  the  leaves,  which  vary  in  shape,  from 
spear-shaped  to  oval  and  lieart-shaped,  arc  on  long 
petioles,  they  are  of  a  deep-green  colour,  and  are 
slightly  indented  at  the  edges ;  theJUmers  are  ses- 
sile, solitary,  and  yellow ;  seeds  of  an  almost  pyra- 
midal form,  and  dark-brown"  (Lin.  Mant.).  Three 
species  of  corchorus  have  a  place  in  **  Moon's  Cata- 
logue of  Ceylon  Plants;"  six  are  noticed  in  the 
Hortus  Bengalensis,  by  which  it  appears  that  two 
varieties  of  our  article  are  known  in  the  Bengal 
provinces,  a  green  (pat,  Beng.)  and  a  reddish  (bun 
jpaty  Beng.).  The  corchorus  olitorius  is  sown  in 
great  plenty  about  Aleppo  as  a  pot-herb,  and  the 
Jews  there  boil  the  leaves  and  eat  them  with  theur 
meat.  The  species  capsularis  (Lour.)  ia  much  cOl* 
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tivated  in  China,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood 
of^Canton,  where  it  is  used  for  the  same  purposes 
that  hemp  is ;  the  fibres  of  the  stalks  being  woven 

into  cloth  (Flor.  Cochin-Chin.  vol.  i.  p,33k). 

Since  writing  the  above,  1  have  seen,  but  too  late 
to  take  full  advantage  of  it  here,  a  description  of 
the  corchonis  olitorius  by  the  master-hand  of  Rox- 
burgh, in  the  Flora  Indica  (manuscript)  ;  he  ob- 
serves, that  it  is  a  well-known  plant,  much  cultivated 
in  Bengal  for  the  iibres  of  its  bark,  which  are  uijed 
as  in  Cliina. 


CCCXXXVI. 

SINN££  £LL£ Y  ^OT-(7iiPLLS*&m  (Tam.)  Chin^ 
me  kapat  Cj\j  ^yuk:^.  (Duk.)  Tsi?imakojD  (Tel.) 
Leqf  qf  the  Birch4eaved  AaUypha* 

AcALTPHA  Betulika  (Retz.)« 

CL  and  Ord.  Monoecia  Monodelphia.  Nat  Ord. 
Tricoccae.  Birkenartiges  BrennkroiU  (Norn*  Tiiv* 
Willd.> 

The  leaves  of  the  ac.  betulma  are  about  two  incfies 

long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  broad,  acuminate,  and 
deeply  serrate  j  they  are  placed  on  petioles,  iiom 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length,  and  Jiave  a  most 
pleasant  and  aromatic  taste  and  odour.  As  a  medi- 
cine they  are  much  esteemed  by  the  native  practi- 
tioners»  who  prescribe  them  as  a  grateful  stomachic 
in  dyspeptic  affections,  and  in  cholera ;  they  are  be- 
sides considered  as  attenuant  and  alterative,  and  are 

^c^rdingly  administered  when  it  is  necessary  to 
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correct  the  habit  The  piant  appears  to  have  been 
first  particularly  noticed  by  Kcenig,  in  Ceylon,  and 
18  well  described  by  Retzius  (Ob.  v.  30.  n  85.).  It 

is  the  caudafelis  agressis  of  Rumphius  (Amb.  iv. 
p.  84«.  t  37.),  and  commonly  rises  to  the  height  of 
six  feet,  with  round  branches,  and  a  Hght  brown 
bark ;  it  differs  from  theaccdypha  beiukefoUaf  chiefly 
from  the  length  of  its  petioles.  I  find  five  species 
of  acai}  pha  in  the  Hoitus  Bengalensis,  five  in  the 
Flora  Indica  (MSS.),  and  three  in  Moon's  Cata- 
logue of  Ceylon  Plants.  The  dose  of  the  infusion 
of  the  leaves  of  the  acalypha  betulina,  as  ordered 
by  the  Vytianst  is  half  a  tea-cupful  given  twice  in 
the  day. 


CCCXXXVIL 

SIRROO  C  ANCHOR  IE  VAYR  ^^^rro^^Q 
^rr^jS^cru^  (Tam.)  Kanchkoori  ke  jurr  ys^  ^ 
(Sj^^\^  (Duk.)    Tsinna  doolagundie  vaijroo  (Tel.) 

Casaghmme   (Sans.)     Eooi  qf  the  Hemp-leaoed 

Tragia. 

Traoia  Cannabina  (Lin.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Monoecia  Triandria.  Nat  Ord. 
Euphorbiae  (Juss.).  Hanfartige  Tragic  (Norn,  Triv. 
Willd.). 

This  root,  which  is  sometimes  called  coontndootie 
vai/r,  has,  in  its  dried  state,  but  little  taste  or  smell, 
though,  in  its  more  succulent  condition*  it  has  a 
rather  pleasant  odoor :  it  is  considered  as  diaphoretic 
and  alterative^  and  is  prescribed  in  decoction,  toge* 
ther  with  other  articles  of  like  virtues  to  correct  the 
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habit :  an  iuflision  of  it  is  also  given  as  a  drink  in 
ardent  iever,  in  the  quantity  of  half  a  teapcupful 
twice  daily.  The  tragia  cannabina  ''has  an  erects 
round,  hispid  stem;  the  leaoes^  which  are  hairy, 
stinging,  are  three-parted,  alternate,  andpetioled;  the 
segments  lanceolate  and  sinnuate;  peduncles  lateral, 
solitary,  one-flowered,  the  length  of  the  leaves."  It 
is  a  native  of  Malabar,  and  would  appear  to  be  the 
croton  kastatvm  of  Burm.  (Ind.  S05.  t.  63.  f.  2.)  I 
perceive  but  two  species  of  tragia  in  the  Hortus 
Bengalensis,  and  three  in  Moon's  Catalogue  of  Cey- 
lon Plants,  but  the  trag.  cannabina  is  not  mentioned* 
The  species  tr.  involucrata  is  the  canchorie  of  the 
Tamools.  See  that  Article  in  this  Chapter.  The 
tragia  voluhilis  is  a  medicinal  plant  of  Jamaica,  being 
there  considered  as  diuretic  and  aperient  (5ee 
Browne's  Hist,  of  Jamaica,  p.  336.). 

Our  article  is  mentioned  with  two  other  species  in 
the  Flora  Indica  (manuscript),  the  tragia  involucrata 
and  the  t.  acalypha. 

•  * 

CCCXXXVIII. 

SIRROO  COORINJA  VAYR  ^£o^(^^<^^rr 
Q(5\j&  (Tam.)  Root  qf  the  Periploca  qf  the 
Woods. 

Periploca  Sylvestbis  (Willd.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Pentandria  Digynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Cont.ortae.    IVald  Schlinge  (Norn.  Triv.  Willd.^. 

This  bitterish  root  is  supposed  by  the  native  prac- 
titioners to  possess  virtues  in  cases  of  snake-bite ;  the 
powder  applied  to  the  part  bitten :  internally,  it  is 
prescribed  in  decoction  to  the  quantity  of  liali'  a  tea- 
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cupful  twice  daily.  The  plant,  of  which  our  article 
is  the  root,  is  caiied  by  the  Cyngalese  binnuge ;  the 
root  itself  they  suppose  to  have  virtues  similar  to  our 
ipeoacuanha.  The  periploca  sylvestris  is  <*a  shrub 
with  a  tomentose  sfem  ;  •  leaves  ovate,  somewhat  hir- 
sute on  both  sides,  entire ;  /l(rd:ers  small,  in  opposite 
axillary  umbels,  smooth  within.**  It  was  found  ia 
India  by  Koenig»  and  is  described  by  Retzius  and 
Willdenow.t  I  find  four  species  of  periploca  in  the 
Hortus  Bengalensis,  amongst  which  our  article  is 
not :  it  is  one  of  the  two  noticed  in  Moon's  Cata- 
logue of  Ceylon  Plants,  but  no  native  name  is  affixed« 
The  periploca  emetica  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of 
MalaW:  its  root  is  emetic*  and  might  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for  ipecacuanha. 


CCCXXXIX. 

SIRROO  CORUTTIEI  VAYR  ^in^Q^rr/v) 
as^Gcywf-  (Tam.)    Birme  ke  jurr  J 
(Duk.)    Tshina   avagooda  vaj^roo   (Tel.)  Gashed 
lyichosanthes. 

Trichosanthes  Incisa  (RottIO* 

CI.  and  Ord.  Monoecia  Monadelphia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Cucurbitaceae. 

This  species  of  trichosanthes  seems  to  have  been 
first  particularly  noticed  and  described  by  Rottler,  in 
his  Herbarium  (MS.):  its  root,  as  it  appears  in  the 
medicine  bazars  of  Lower  India,  is  light-coloured» 

*  Burman,  however,  makes  the  ftem  rugged,  with  many  smaU 

tubercles. 

t  Spee.  Plaiit.  toI.  i.  p.  1252. 
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and  very  bitter  to  tlie  taste :  pounded  small,  and 
mixed  with  margosa  oil,  it  is  considered  as  a  valuable 
remedy,  applied  to  those  paini'ul  sores  which  some- 
times take  place  inside  of  the  ears.  I  find  in  Moon's 
Catalogue  of  Ceylon  Plants  four  species  of  trichosan- 
tlies  noticed,  amongst  these  is  our  article,  but  no 
native  name  is  given.  The  species  anguina  (the 
foodalungai  of  the  Tamools)  is  called  in  Ceylon 
podi'mianga :  it  is  an  excellent  pot-herb.  The  spe- 
cies lacinosa  I  have  already  spoken  of,  under  the 
head  of  Pepoodel,  in  this  Chapter,  and  also  of  the 
species  paimata  under  that  of  Coruttei,  Seven  species 
of  trichosanthes  are  in  the  Hortus  Bengalensis.  The 
trich.  amara  would  seem  to  be  the  only  species  grow- 
ing in  Jamaica,  where  it  is  considered  as  a  poison, 
and  is  used  ibr  killing  rats  (Hoit.  Jamaicensisy  vol.  ii. 
p.  175.). 


CCCXL. 

SIRROO  KEERAY  VAYR  t^iv^e?^  ai^G 
(Tarn.)    Tseerikoora  vayrqp  (TeL)  Mm^* 
kanada  (Sans.)    Rwt        the  Amaranth  of  the 
Fields. 

Amarakthus  Campestris  (Willd.)* 

CI.  and  Ord.  Monoecia  Pentondria.  Nat.  Ord. 
Amarinthi  (Juss.).  Feld  Amaranth  (Nom.  Triv. 
Willd.). 

This  root  has  but  little  sensible  taste  or  smell :  it 
is  considei'ed  by  the  Vytiam  as  demulcent,  and  is 
prescribed  in  decoction^  in  cases  of  strangury,  in 
doses  of  half  a  tea-cupful  twice  daily.  The  leaf 
$irroo*keeray  is  amongst  the  pot-herbs  of  the  Hin- 
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doo8.  Nine  species  of  amaranthus  have  a  place  ia 
Moon's  Catalogue  of  Ceylon  Plants :  iifleen  are  in 
the  Hortus  Bengalensis;  hut  our  article  is  mentioned 

in  neither.  I  find  in  Willdenovv  (Spec.  Plant  vol.  iv. 
p.  382.)  another  Tamool  name  i'or  it,  (juai-totu-kurOj 
which  I  am  not  acquainted  witli.  Of  the  plant 
itself^  he  says,  **  Caulis  erectis  ramosus ;  folia  alterna 
petiolata,  vix  semipoHicaria  ovata  emarginata  ohtusa 
mucronata  viridia ;  petioli  longitudine  foliorum,  &c. 
Habitat  in  India  OrientaH."  In  Jamaica  the  species 
viridis  is  nsed  in  clysters,  in  the  belly-ache,  as  the 
best  emollient  herb  that  country  affords :  the  species 
spmosus  is'  a  pot-herb  in  several  of  the  West  India 
islands. 


CCCXLI. 

SIRROO  POOLAY  VAYR  u?2/5vrCcr^'^- 
(TamO  Khd  ke  jurr  J  (Duk.)  Astma 
baj/da  (Sans.)   Moot  oj  the  JVooUj/  Illecebrum. 

Illecebrum  Lanatum  (Lin.). 

C3.  and  Ord.  Pentandria  Monogynia.  *  Nat.  Ord. 

Holoracea\  Filzige  Kmrpelblume  (Nom.  Triv. 
Willd.). 

.  1  his  root  the  Vi^tians  reckon  amongst  their  demuU 
cents,  and  prescribe  it  accordingly  in  strangury,  in 
doses  of  half  a  tea-cupful.  The  Tellingoo  name  of 
the  plant  is  pindie  tonda ;  it  is  the  schcrubala  of 
Rheede  (Mai.  x.  p.  75.  t.  ^29.),  and  the  adu^ranthes 
lamia  of  Roxburgh,  who  describes  it  as  an  erect, 
nunous,  woolly  annual^  with  alternate  leaves,  which 
are  orbicular;  spikes  crowded;  nectary  ten-parted. 
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and  stigmas  two-cleft :  it  is  common  every-where : 
in  Bengalese  it  is  called  chaija.  It  is  a  stont,  hardy 
plant,  not  more  than  from  one  to  two  feet  high* 
Roxburgh  objects  to  its  being  made  an  illecebrum 
(see  flora  Indica,  vol.  ii.  p.  504.)«  The  reader  may 
find  a  somewhat  different  description  of  it  in  Lourei- 
ro's  Flora  Cochin-Chinensis  (vol.  i.  p.  162.).  The 
Cochin-Chinese  name  it  rau-chieo,  but  do  not  appear 
to  consider  it  as  medicinal.  The  Cyngalese  csdl  the 
illecebrum  lanatum  poUkuda^paJa:  it  is  quite  common 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Colombo:  three  species 
grow  in  that  island.  I  find  but  two  in  the  Hortus 
Bengalensis. 

CCCXLll. 

SIRROOTALIE  ELLEY  ^jt^^rT(jrriiS^ 
(Tam.)    Tshmatattakoo  (Tel)    Leqfqfthe  Om^ 

volvulus  Gemellus. 

Convolvulus  Gemellus  (Lin.). 

CL  and  Ord.  Pentandria  Monogynia.    Nat.  Ord.  . 
Campanaceas.   ZmllingsbkUige  Wmde  (Nom*  Triv, 
Willd.). 

The  leaves  of  this  twining  plant  have  a  pleasant 
smell,  and  mucilaginous  taste  ;  when  toasted,  pow- 
dered»  and  boiled  with  a  certain  portion  of  ghee, 
they  are  considered  as  a  valuable  application  in 
aphthous  affections. 

The  plant  would  appear  to  have  been  first  scien^ 
tifically  noticed  by  Koenig.  "The  stem  is  tender 
and  pubescent  at  top  ;  the  leaves  are  cordate,  some- 
what viilose  underneath;  peduncles  two-flowered" 
(VahL  Symb.  3.  p.  270*   Of  it  Burman  observes ; 
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«*  Caule  voliibili,  foliis  cordatis  glabris ;  pedunculis 
biflom"  (Ind.  46.  t.  41.  f.  1.).  It  is  a  native  of 
Java  and  the  coast  of  CoFomandel,  and  is  remark- 
able for  the  size  of  its  belUhaped  corolla  i  which 

is  six  times  as  large  as  tlie  calyx ;  also  because 
«*  floret  ante  meridiem  usque  ad  1^  horam  quod 
raro  in  calidis  regionibus"  (Kcenig). 


CCCXLIII. 

SITTAMOOTIE  VAYR  ^-^^^^o3^L-.L-g.Co^vJ-^ 
(Tain.)  Tshma  mootopolaghum  vayroo  (Tel.) 
Root  qf  the  C^bm  Pavonia. 

Pavonia  Zeylanica. 

CL  and  Ord.  Monadelphia  Polyandria.  Nat  Ord. 
CoUimnifers.     Zeylonsche  Pavome  (Nom.  Triv. 

Willd.). 

This  root,  as  it  appears  in  the  medicine  bazars  of 
India,  has  little  sensible  taste  or  smell ;  an  infusion 
of  it  is»  I  understand,  ordered  to  be  drank  in  fevers, 

but  I  do  not  believe  it  possesses  much  virtue  of  any 
kind.  The  plant  is  **  an  annual,  with  an  herbaceous 
steni^  leaves  cordate- hastate  ;  peduncles  alternate, 
one-flowered,  jointed"  (Burm.  Ind.  1^.  t.  48. 
f.  2.).  The  corolla  is  of  a  beautiful  flesh-colour, 
and  about  the  size  of  that  of  the  potentilla  anscrina. 
In  the  Flora  Zeylanica,  I  perceive,  it  is  said  to  re- 
semble much  the  verbascum  blaUaria  ;  it  is  there 
spoken  of  (i266.)  under  the  name  of  hibiscus  Zey- 
lanicus.  The  Cyngalese  call  it  gasbewikh  but  do 
not  seem  to  use  it  medicinally.   Since  writing  the 
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above,  I  find  the  pavonia  Zcylanica  described  by 
Koxhurgli,  in  his  Flora  Indica  (MSS.);  he  observes, 
siem  erect»  ibur  feet  high»  ramous,  and  all  the  young 
parts  covered  with  much  glutinous  down ;  /eaves 
scattered^  horizontal^  petioled,  deeply  three-lobed; 
and  flowers  pale  rose  colour  in  the  morning,  and 
gradually  changing  to  a  deep  rose  colour  in  the 
evening. 

CCCXLIV, 

SOOMBOONG  (Javanese).  Red^aiked,  or  Bal- 
sam-bearing Conyza. 

CoNYZA  Balsam JF£RA  (Willd.). 

CL  and  Ord.  Syngenesia  Superflua.  NaU  Ord. 
Corymbiferae  (Juss.).     Harzige  Dtmmtrz  (Nom. 

Triv.  Willd.). 

The  soomboo77g  is  a  plant  of  very  great  repute 
amongst  the  Javanese ;  it  has  a  pleasant  baisamii: 
odour,  and  a  taste  a  little  pungent,  and  according  to 
Dr.  Horsfield's  account,  its  exciting  qualities  are 
combined  with  a  considerable  portion  of  mucilage  : 
a  warm  infusion  of  it  acts  powerfully  as  a  sudorific, 
and  it  is  very  oiten  employed  as  a  pectoral,  as  well 
by  the  Javanese  as  the  Chinese.  Several  physicians 
of  Samarang  assured  Dr.  Horsfield,  that  they  con- 
stantly employed  it  in  complaints  of  the  breast, 
colds,  &c.  The  plant  appears  to  be  confounded 
with  the  baccharis  salvia  •  (the  cay-dai-bi  ol'  the  . 
Cochin*Cbinese),  or,  perhaps,  they  are  one  and  the 
same  plant ;  and  we  know  that  the  conyza  balsam^ 

*  See  Flora  Cochb*Cbiiieiiaif,  vol.  ii.  p.  49*. 
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ifera  is  the  conyza  odorata  (Rumph.  Amb.  vi.  t.  24. 
f.  1.),  though  we  find  them  di&rently  described  in 
Willdenow  (Spec.  Plant  vol.  iii.  pp.  19^4.  and 
194 1-.).    What  would  seem  particularly  to  distinguish 

our  article  is  its  tomentose  or  downy  leaves;  hence 
it  was  named  by  Plukenett  ( Amath.  t>4.)  :  **  Conyza 
arbor  Zeylanensis  subrotundo  folio  maxime  tomen^ 
toso.**  On  Ceylon,  where  three  species  of  conyza 
grow,  it  is  termed  lewanraslla ;  it  is  also  a  native  of 
India,  and,  amongst  twelve  other  species,  has  a  place 
in  the  Hortus  Cengalensis.  Since  writing  the  above, 
I  have  seen  tlie  description  of  the  conyza  baisamifera 
in  the  Flora  Indica  (MSS.) :  Roxburgh  says  of  it^ 
that  it  is  shrubby,  erect,  leaves  alternate,  short 
petioled,  lanceolate,  petioles  short,  corymbs  termi- 
nal, bearing  numerous  bright  yellow  flowers,  which, 
when  bruised,  smell  strongly  oi  camphor. 


CCCXLV. 
SOODOO  TORUTTIE  PUTTAY. 

This  is  the  lightish  coloured  bark  o^  I  am  told, 

a  large  tree  which  grows  in  the  remote  jungles ;  it 
is  sweetish  to  the  taste,  and  is  one  of  the  many 
medicines  prescribed  by  the  Vifiians  to  purify  the 
blood.   I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  what  the ' 
tree  is. 
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CCCXLVI. 

SONBALLI  (Hind.)  Suri^avarti,  ^2^^rf^ 
(Sans.)  Folded  Crotm. 

Croton  Plicatum  (Willd.). 

CI.  and  OrcL  Monoecia  Monadelphia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Euphorbiae  (Juas.).    QefaUetes  Oroton  (Nom.  THv. 

Willd.). 

This  is  a  plant  which  Dr.  F.  Hamilton  (MSS.) 
had  brought  to  hitn  in  Behar^  as  one  of  those  which 
was  supposed  to  have  virtues  in  leprous  affections ; 
itbe  dry  plant  is  made  into  decoction,  to  which  is 
added  a  Httle  mustard. 

The  plant  is  common  in  Upper  India,  but  I  have 
not  met  with  it  iu  the  lower  provinces ;  it  is  called 
in  Bengalese,  as  well  as  in  Hindoostanie,  KhoodU' 
Okra ;  and  it  was,  according  to  Vahl,  observed  by 
Forskahl  in  Arabia  %  it  is  the  croton  tinctorium  of 
Burman  (Ind.  SOI-,  t.  62.  f.  1'.);  it  has  been  fully 
described  by  Vaiil,  so  I  shall  briefly  here  state,  from 
bim,  that  it  has  a  round,  herbaceous,  and  somewhat 
rugged  ^em^  and  hoary  branches ;  kaces^  ovate, 
plated,  crenate  hirsute ;  the  inflorescence  as  in  the 
c.  tinctorium.  There  are  seven  species  of  croton  in 
the  Hortus  Bengalensis,  and  eight  in  Moon's  Cata- 
logue of  Ceylon  Plants,  fourteen  species  grow  in 
Jamaica,  three  of  which  are  medicinal  plants ;  viz. 
the  c.  Uneare^  the  powder  of  the  dried  leaves  of 
which,  Barham  says,  is  a  specific  in  cholic;  the  c. 
humik^  which,  according  to  Browne  (Hist.  p.  374. 
c  2.),  is  irequently  used  in  baths  and  fomentations 
for  nervous  weakness  \  and  the  c.  ekUcriOf  the  bark 
of  which  is  the  cateariUa* 
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The  croton  plicatum  has  been  fully  described  by 
Roxburgh,  in  his  FJor*  Ind,  (MSS.) :  it,  by  his  ac- 
county  and  there  is  no  better  authority,  is  a  straggling 
annual*  common  in  India ;  it  has  a  hoary  appear- 
ance ;  slem  and  branches  round,  dichotamous,  from 
one  to  two  feet  long ;  leaves  alternate,  petioled, 
broad-cordate ;  ^flowers  pale  yellow,  male  ones  above 
the  female;  capsules  scabrous.  It  would  appear, 
that  doth*  moistened  with  the  juice  of  the  green 
capsules,  becomes  blue  after  exposure  to  the  open 
air ;  they,  no  doubt,  contain  colouring  matter,  wliich 
might  be  turned  to  good  account  in  the  arts. 

CCCXLVII. 

SONG-KOONG  (Siamese). 

This  is  a  root  which  Dr.  Finlayson  found  in  Siam, 
and  which  the  natives  were  in  the  habit  of  grinding 

down,  with  a  little  water,  and  using  in  aphthous  af- 
fections, commonly  used  together  with  another  root 
called  nirapousee  (Jav.). 

Future  research  may  ascertain  what  these  plants 
are. 

CCCXLVIII. 

SOORA-MEEN  BrAQUJ'tjQr  (Tam.)  Shark. 

Squalus  Carcharias  (Var.). 

The  flesh  of  the  shark-fish,  is  supposed  by  the 
Hindoo  medical  writers,  to  have  peculiar  virtues  in 
several  diseases^  and  is  particularly  noticed  by 
Aghastier,  in  his  work  entitled  Ahirunh  as  a  diet  to 
.be  had  racourae  to  in  rheumatic  aftctiona. 
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CCCXLIX. 

SOU-LINE,  or  CHYN-LEN  (Chinese). 

This  is  the  Cliinese  name  of  a  bitter  root,  sometimes 
brought  for  sale  from  China  to  India ;  it  is  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour,  and  not  much  thicker  than  a  quilL 
It  is  considered  as  possessing  stomachic  virtues,  and 
is  said  to  be  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  Chinese. 
I  perceive  that  it  is  noticed  by  Virey,  in  his  His- 
toire  Naturelle  des  Medicamens  (p.  3^2.),  who  says, 
that  the  decoction  of  it  is  powerfully  febrifuge  (see 
Bulletin  de  Pharm.  pour  1813,  p.  395.). 


CCCL. 

SOTHALI  (Hind.)  Damana,  (Sans.) 
Mough'SUmmed  Mschynomene. 

^SCUYNOM£N£  ASPERA  (Lin.). 

CL  and  Ord.  Diadelphia  Decandria.  Nat.  Ord. 
LfCguniinosfle.  Scharfstielige  Scham^flanze  (Nom. 
Triv.  Willd.). 

Dr.  F.  Hamilton  had  this  plant  brought  to  Iiim  by 
a  Hindoo  physician  in  Behar,  from  whom  he  learnt 
that  it  was  used  in  decoction  in  dropsical  afiections. 

•*  The  plant  rises  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet, 
with  an  herbaceous  rugged  stem ;  the  leaves,  which 
are  composed  of  a  great  number  of  glaucus  pinnas, 
come  out  in  every  side  of  the  stem  towards  the  top, 
forming  a  sort  of  head ;  tlie  flowers  are  yellow,  and 
come  out  between  the  leaves,  two  or  three  together 
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on  long  petioles ;  the  legume  is  about  four  inches 
long"  (Miller).  The  plant  called  by  the  Tamools 
in  the  lower  provinces  of  India  neity  cheddie  6n3*i-a 
(T^L^,  in  Tellingoo  bendoo  chettoo^  in  Dukhanie 
bhmd  in  Sanscrit  damana,  and  in  Hindoostanie 

shoola  jJ^y  is  very  apt  to  be  confounded  with  our 
present  article.  It  is  the  seschynomene  arborea,  and 
grows  to  a  much  greater  size ;  the  use  of  its  wood 
in  the  arts,  will  be  noticed  in  another  part  of  this 
work.  I  find  nine  species  of  aeschynomene  noticed 
in  the  Hortus  Bengalensis ;  three  have  a  place  in 
"  Moon's  Catalogue  of  Ceylon  Plants^"  where  our 
article  has  (in  Cyngalese)  the  name  of  mahadiya 
sn^ambaku  In  Cochin*China,  the  stem  of  the  species 
lagenaria  is  used  to  cork  bottles  with. 

The  aesch}Tiomene  aspera  is  fully  described  in  the 
Flora  Indica  (MSS.),  where  Roxburgh  tells  us,  that 
the  Bengalese  call  the  plant  fool-sola ;  and  that,  from 
its  extreme  lightness,  it  is  used  by  fishermen  to 
float  their  nets»  and  for  making  what  are  called 
cork-jackets. 

CCCLL 

SUKKUNAROO-PILLOO  ef  ^(^c^'XLjravqx^/ 
(Tarn.)  Ginger  Grass,  or  Sjpice  Grass,  or  False 
Spikenard. 

AndbopooOn  Nardus  ? 

CI.  and  Ord.  Polygamia  Monceda.    Nat  Ord. 

Gramina. 

This  grass,  on  being  chewed,  has  exactly  the  flavour 
of  ginger ;  it  is  very  common  in  the  Cautalum  hills^ 
and  in  the  Tinnivelly  district,  where  the  natives  oc- 
casionally prepare  with  it  an  asuntiiil  oil,  usefkdin 
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rheumatism  ;  they  also  consider  an  infusion  of  it  as 
stomachic  and  iebrii'uge.  In  the  first  edition  of  this 
work.  If  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Kottler»  gave  this 
as  the  andropogan  nardits,  he,  however,  implying  a 
doubt  about  it;  a  doubt  which,  I  presume,  still  remains. 

The  andropogon  nardus,  is  a  medicinal  plant  on 
Ceylon,  there  called  watusaewendara  in  Cyngalese, 
and  may  be  ibund  described  by  Burman  (Zey.  d5.)» 
under  the  title  of  arundo  Zeykmca^  **Fracta 
odore  et  sapore,  calomi  aromatici it  is  the  calo- 
mus  odoratus  mathioli  (Bauh.  Pin.  17-  theatr.  ^J65.); 
and  the  narden-bai  tgras  of  the  Germans.  I  have 
only  seen  it  in  its  dried  states  so  can  vouch  for  little 
more  than  its  aromatic  and  stimulant  properties.  I 
am  much  inclined  to  think  that  the  sukkunaroo  pilloo 
is  what  the  French  know  under  the  name  of  nard, 
syriaque. 

Quere,  whether  it  may  not  be  the  same  fragrant 
grass,  which  Mr.  Assist  Suigeon  Maxwell  notices  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Calcutta, 

(p.  307),  J^nd  which  the  excellent  Dr.  Wallich  believes 
to  be  the  andropogon  paraucura  (Dr.  Blanc)  ;  from 
the  leaves  of  which  we  know  the  natives  of  Malacca 
extract  a  pleasant-tasted  essential  oil. 


CCCLIL 

SOTTRAJ  (Hind.)   AmUary  Spidemari. 

Tradescantia  Axillaris  (Lin.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Hexandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
£nsatse.    Jwtci  (Juss.). 

.  This  plant  was  brought  to  Dr.  Jf.  HamUton  while 
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ia  Behar^  by  a  native  doctor,  and  said  .to  be  of  great 
use  as  an  external  application  in  cases  of  ascites, 
when  mixed  with  a  litUe  oil.  On  the  Malabar  coast» 
Rheede  tells  us,  it  is  employed  in  tympanites. 

"  It  is  a  creeping  and  ascending  annual,  with 
acute,  linear  leaves  ;  powers  axillary  and  solitary  ; 
corolla  one-petalledy  of  a  deep  blue  purple,  and  of 
the  shape  of  a  funnel.  The  plant  may  be  found 
well  described  in  Roxburgh's  Coromandel  Plants 
(2.  t.  107.);  it  is  the  7iir-puUt  of  Rheede  (Mai.  x. 
p.  $^8.  1. 13.),  and  is  known  by  the  Germans,  by  the 
trivial  name  of  mnkelblutige  tradescantie  ;  the  llin- 
doostanie  name  of  this  plant  is  bagha-nuUa  ;  it  is  in- 
digenous in  India,  and  has  a  place  with  four  other 
of"  the  species  in  the  Hortus  Bengalensis.  Five  spe- 
cies of  tradescantia  grow  in  Ceylon,  one  of  which  is 
our  article. 


CCCLIIl. 

SURASARUNl  (Hind.)  Arum  ^T^uft  (Sans.) 
BhamnusAike  PhyUanthtis* 

Phyllanthus  Rhamnoides  (Willd.). 

This  is  a  plant  which  Dr.  F.  Hamilton  (MSS.), 
had  brougiit  to  him  while  in  Beharj  and  is  said  by 
the  Hindoo  medical  men  of  that  province  to  be  a 
medicine  of  some  note ;  the  dried  leaves  are  smoked 
like  tobacco,  in  cases  in  which  the  uvula  and  tonsils 
are  swelled.  It  is  a  plant  of  the  class  and  order 
Mona'cia  Monadelphia,  and  natural  order  Euphorbiae 
(Juss.);  it  is  the  wegdormrtiger  phyllatUhm  oi  the 
Germans,  and  the  phyl.  Zeylanica  of  Burman  (Zeyl. 
198.  1 88.)  J  Of  it  Willdenow  says,  «  P.  foliis  ovatis 
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obtusiusculis ;  pedunculis  axillaribus ;  inferioribus  ge- 
tninis  niasculis ;  superioribus  solitariis  femineis,  ra- 
mulis  pimiaeibrmibus  semitcretibus."  It  is  a  native 
of  Java,  as  well  as  of  the  Coromandel  coast  and 
Ceylon*  in  which  last-mentioned  country  the  Cyn- 
galese  call  it  gaS'kayila.  Nine  other  species  of  phyl. 
grow  in  that  island ;  twenty-one  are  in  the  Uortus 
Bengalensis ;  all,  except  four,  Indian  plants. 

The  phyllanthus  rhamncHdes  is  described  by  Roz« 
burgh,  in  his  flora  Indica  (MSS.),  who  tells  uib 
that  it  is  a  small  shrub*  often  found  on  waste  lands* 
scarce  any  stem ;  branches  numerous,  leaves  scat- 
tered, spreading,  feathered  \  petioles  angular,  and 
male  flowers  racemed. 


CCCLIV. 

SUNG-ELLEY  ffJTvera/oxD  (Tam.)  Te-eanta-JoUjj 
(Beng.)  Sukkapat  cAJ^Jin  (Duk.)  Canta-goor- 
can?iay  (Uind.)  Oopi-akoo  (TeL)  also  Tellavuppi 
(Tel.)  Kaht-mifada  (Cyng.)*  KundaU  ^DT^^ 
(Sans.)    Le(if  qj^  the  Four-spined  Monctia, 

MoNETiA  BAaL£&ioiD£s  (Ucrct.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Tetrandria  Monogynia.  Vierdamige 

Monetie  (Nom.  Triv.  Willd.). 

The  juice  of  this  bitterish  leaf  is  supposed  by 
the  native  practitioners  to  possess  virtues  in  cases  of 
cough,  consumptioni  and  humoral  asthma;  it  is 
commonly  prescribed  in  the  form  of  electuary,  in 
conjunction  with  some  other  medicines.  The  pow- 
der of  the  root  is  sometimes  also  prescribed  &r 
similitf  oooqplaints. 
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The  shrab  which  bean  die  leaf  in  quesficNi  m 
common  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  and  is  also  a  na* 
tive  of  the  Cape,  and  of  Ceylon,  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Matura ;  **  it  is  prickly,  with  an  up- 
right ash-coloured  ^em^  full  of  chinks ;  the  hramhet 
are  oppo8ite»  denser  and  diffused;  leaoe$  opposite^ 
qireading,  ovate,  or  ovate^lanceolate,  entire ;  peHok 
very  short,  and  Jlowers  axillary  on  the  shoots,  gene- 
rally in  clusters,  in  threes  at  the  top*'  (I'Heretier). 
See  also  Thunb.  (Prod.  28.)  The  monetia  barlerioi* 
desy  is  described  by  Roxbuigh  in  his  Flor.  Indica 
(MSS.)»  whoteUs  us^  that  it  has  scaiceaayj^; 
thorns  axillary,  and  leaves  opposite,  short-petioled, 
oval-acute ;  male  flowers  axillary,  small,  yellow  j 
berries  eat  by  men  and  birds. 


CCCLV. 

TAGARAY-ELLEY  ^eFis^miffaro  (Tam.) 
also  Tagashay-elley  (Tarn.)  T&garish-akoo  (Tel.) 
Kulkul  ^  {Ai^.)  also^^t^  (Arab.FonkaU> 
PraMnUaV}^^  {^9m.)  LeafqftheOvMeaoed 

Cassia,  . 

Cassia  Tora  (Lin«)« 

CL  and  QnL  Decandria  M onog3mia.  Nat,  OkL 
Lomentacese.  Viereckigjruchiige  Cassie  (Nom.  Triv. 
Willd.). 

The  mucilaginous  and  fetid-smelling  leaves  of 
the  cassia  tora,  are  gently  aperient,  and  are  prescribed 
in  the  form  of  decoctioni  and  in  doses  of  about  two 
ounces,  for  such  children  as  suflbr  from  feverish 
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attacks  while  teething :  fi-ied  in  castor-oil  they  are 
considered  as  a  good  application  to  foul  ulcers; 
the  seeds,  ground  with  sour  butter-milk,  are  used  to 

ease  the  irritation  of  itchy  eruptions ;  and  the  root, 
rubbed  on  a  stone  with  lime-juice,  the  Vytians  sup- 
pose to  be  one  of  the  best  remedies  for  ring-worms, 
In  the  more  western  tracts  of  the  Peninsula  the 
leaves  are  often  employed  for  making  a  warm  poul- 
tice, to  hasten  the  suppuration  of  boils;  and  in 
Combatore  the  seeds  are  had  recourse  to  in  combin- 
ation with  the  pala  {nerium  tinctorium^  Koxb.),  in 
preparing  a  blue  dye. 

The  plant  is  the  peti^iora  of  the  Cyngalese;  it 
seldom  rises  higher  than  five  feet,  with  an  erect, 
roughish  stem;  **'le(ijlcts  three  pairs  obovate,  the 
outer  ones  larger,  a  subulate  gland  between  the 
lower;  flowers  axillary,  formed  into  close  short 
spikes*  and  of  a  bright  yellow  colour*'  (Flor.  ZeyL 
^  ^  native  of  most  parts  of  India,  and 
was  found  at  Campeachy  by  Houstoun,  It  is  also 
by  Thunberg's  account  a  native  of  Japan,  growing 
near  the  city  of  Nagasaki  (Flor,  Japou.  p.  1790- 
The  Cochin-Chinese,  in  whose  country  it  seems  to 
'  be  very  common,  call  it  dao-muong^  but  do  not  con- 
sider it  amongst  their  medicines ;  in  the  upper  pro- 
vinces of  Bengal  it  is  named  chakoonda,  and  with 
thirty-three  other  species  has  a  place  in  the  Hortus 
.  Bengalensis  ;  twelve  species  grow  in  Ceylon. 
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CCCLVI. 

TALISHAPUTRIE  ^rr(Vf^L_5r^ri^  (Tam. 
and  Tel.)  Talisputrie  t?^4jJLj  (Duk.)  (Arab.) 
Famyala  (Beng.  and  Hind.)  TaUshih  also 
Vidara  (Sans.). 

Flacourtia  Cataphracta  (lloxb.). 

ft 

CI.  and  Ord.  Dioecia  Icosandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Fi- 
liaces  (Juss.).  ZugespUzie  Flacourtie  (Norn.  Triv. 
Willd.). 

The  small  leaves  and  tender  shoots  of  this  fragrant- 
smelling  plant  have  a  taste  not  unlike  that  of  rhu- 
barb, but  without  its  bitterness  ;  they  are  considered 
as  stomachic,  are  in  a  slight  degree  astringent,  and 
are  ordered  in  powder,  in  doses  of  half  a  drachm, 
in  diarrhoea,  general  weakness,  and  consumption.  We 
are  informed  by  Dr.  F.  Hamilton  (MSS.),  that  he 
found  iu  BeJiarun  infusion  of  the  bark  in  cold  water, 
in  use  amongst  the  Hindoo  doctors  of  that  pro- 
vince, in  cases  of  hoarseness,  given  twice  daily. 

Of  the  plant,  Willdenow  says,  "  Habitat  in  India; 
fratex  ramis  cinereis  alternis  forte  inermis  ;  folia  al- 
terna  petioiata  ovato-oblonga  acuminata  adpresso, 
serrata ;  racemi  roasculi  et  feminei  laterales  copiose 
subsexflori^'  (Spec.  Plant.  voLiv.  p.  880.).  Eight 
species  have  a  place  in  the  Hortus  Bengalensis.  I 
perceive  but  one  a  native  of  Ceylon,  the  nivea.  The 
other  growing  there  was  brought  to  it  from  Molucca, 
the  inermis  ;  it  is  the  tomi'tam  of  the  Malays,  the  fruit 
of  which  is  edible. 
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CCCLVU. 

TALOODALEI  ^O'grn-cj^yi  (Tam.)  XTelUe 
(Tel.)  also  Tehki  (Tel.)  Vata-ghm  qirT^ 
(Sans.)   Fhlomis^ke  Clerodendrum* 

Clerodbndbum  Phlomoideb  (Vahl.). 

CI.  and  Ord*  Didynamia  Angiospermia.  Nat. 
QnL  Personatae.  Fhhnusartiger  Loosbaum  (Nom* 
Triv.  Wind.). 

The  juice  of  the  leaves  of  this  hoary  shrub  is 
somewliat  bitter,  and  is  considered  by  the  Indian 
practitioners  as  an  alterative^  they  prescribe  it  in 
those  obstinate  pains»  which  but  too  often  accompany 
neglected  syphilitic  complaints  in  India,  in  doses 
of  half  an  ounce  or  more  twice  daily.  The  plant 
is  a  native  of  Hindoostan,  the  volkameria  multiflora  of 
Burman  (Ind.  137.  t.  45.  f.  i.);  it  has  been  well  de- 
scribed by  Vahl.  (Symb.  ii.  p.  74. )>  >vho  tells  us»  that 
the  leaves  areovate,  toothed,  and  angular;  pedun- 
cles axillary,  sub-triflorous.  For  further  particulars 
the  reader  may  consult  Willdenow-  (Spec.  Plant, 
vol.  iii.  p.  386.).  The  Clerod.  Phlomoides  and  four 
other  species  are  growing  in  Ceylon.  Two  varieties 
are  mentioned  in  the  Hortus  Bengalensis  (p.  46.). 
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CCCLVIIL 

TANNEER-VITTANG-KALUNG  ^tfrordocf 

rrcnS^  rrrR/eS^t^yTv®  (Tarn.)    St^Sid  MoosUe 

JL.^  (Duk.)  TsuBa  ghedaho  (Tel.)  Root 
^      Linear'leaved  Asparagus. 

AsPABAOus  Sabmshtosus  (Willd.). 

CL  and  Ord.  Hexandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Sarmentaceae. '  Eankendir  Spargel  (Nom.  Triv* 
WiUd.), 

This  long,  fleshy,  whitish  root,  is  used  as  food  by 

the  inhabitants  of*  Ceylon  (eaten  with  milk),  where 
the  plant  grows,  with  two  other  species.  In  the 
^Southern  provinces  of  India  it  is  (the  root)  beat  and 
afterwards  soaked  in  cold  water,  which  water,  when 
drank,  is  supposed  by  the  Vydans  to  have  the  effect 
of  filling  the  small-pox,  and  preventing  the  confluent 
disease. 

The  aspar.  sarmentosus  is  the  scJuedaveli  kelungu 
of  Rheede  (Mai.  x.  p.  19.) ;  "  it  sends  out  from  the 
root  many  weak  climbing  branches^  which  rise  five  or 
six  feet  high;  the  shoots  are  armed  with  crooked 
spines ;  the  leaves,  which  are  solitary,  linear-lanceo- 
late, are  larger  than  in  any  of  the  rest  of  the  genus  j 
the  flowers  are  small  and  pale»  and  are  succeeded  by 
red  berries^  which  have  generally  three  aqgnlar 
sides.*' 

The  species  racemosus^  Heyne  tells  us,  in  his  His- 
torical Tracts  on  India  (p.  29. )>  has  a  bulbous  root, 
i^bicht  acoordiqg  to  t^  ip^^i^  fijAStfun^  jjtfrjpfltfr- 
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mnriy  is  medicinal ;  its  Sanscrit  name  is  xvari;  its  Tel- 
lingoo  one  challa :  this  species  is  tlie  shiUamoolce  of 
the  Bengalese.  I  iind  five  species  of  asparagus  in 
the  Hortus  Bengalensis. 


CCCLIX. 

TAMARAY  KALUNG  ^iTLoa2>rrui^^jjii.(^ 
(Tam.)  Lail-pudma  (Beng.)  Kungwelka  gudda 
«iJlCty^(Duk.)  Ussuhieeli/firHindte  <sJS^\ y^S^j^S 
(Arab.)  Beykhneelufir  Hindee  ^^^r- 
Yerra  tamar  ay -gudda  (Tel . )  Fadmachari  ^5>T^Tfl3 
also  Satapatra  (Sans.)   Lalkamal  (Hind.), 

also  Kamal  (Hind.),  also  Padam  (Hind.) 
Root  qf  the  Feliated  JVatei  -lily. 

Nelumbium  Speciosum  (Willd.). 

• 

CI.  and  Ord.  Polyandria  Monogynia.    Nat.  Ord. 

SucciilentaB.  Prachtige  Nelumbo  (Nom.  Triv. 
Willd.).  . 

This  is  an  esculent  root,  much  sought  afler  in 
many  Eastern  countries,  such  as  China,  Cochin- 
China,  Persia,  and  India ;  it  is  also  supposed  to  pos- 

sess  medicinal  properties  as  a  demulcent.  I  believe 
the  plant  to  be  the  Kuaju.o^  AiyitTrnos  of  Hippocrates: 
it  is  the  nymphaea  nelumbo  of  Loureiro  (I'lor. 
Cochin-Chin.  vol.  L  p.  340.),  who  informs  us, 
**  Radix  s^minaque  esculenta  sunt,  sapida  et  salu- 
bria :  in  re  medica  virtutem  habent  refrigirantem  et 
roborantem.*'  It  is  the  tajnara,  also  bem-tamara,  of 
Rheede  (Mai.  ii.  p.  61.  t.  30.),  and  the  taratti  of 
•Runq^hius'  (Amb.  Vi.  p.  168.  t.  73»>   The  best  de- 
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scrip tion  of  the  plant  is  supposed  to  be  given  by 
Loureii  O9  to  which  1  refer  the  reader,  as  above-cited, 
merely  here  observing,  that  the  roo/,  which  is  the 
cay^sen  of  the  Cochin-Chinese,  is  long,  horizontal, 
creeping,  and  fleshy ;  the  leaves  exactly  peltate ;  the 
petioles  erect,  and  very  straight;  and  the  XeiTgeJloxvcrs 
purple.    Nymphseas  and  nelumbiums  were,  till  of 
late  years,  often  confounded :  Willdenow  has  placed 
them  in  distinct  orders,  Monogynia  and  Polygynia, 
and  his  arrangement  was  the  result  of  botanical 
accuracy.    The  nelumbiuin  speciosum  is  a  nativQ  of 
Ceylon,  and  is  there  called  neluni  in  Cyngalese :  it 
would  appear  that  two  varieties  are  found  on  that 
island,  a  white  and  a  purple :  in  the  Hortus  Bengal- 
ensis  three  varieties  are  noticed,  the  third  of  which, 
of  a  crimson  colour,  is  not  an  Indian  plant,  but  was 
brought  from  China,  where  it  is  named  Jiung-lin, 
The  Chinese,  as  well  as  Japanese,  hold  this  beautiful 
plant  in  great  veneration  %  the  last-mentioned  people 
by  Thunberg's  account^  consider  the  long  stalks  * 
amongst  their  pot-herbs.    Dr.  F.  Hamilton,  while  in 
Behar,  had  the  petals  brought  to  him  as  a  medicine, 
and  was  informed  that  tliey  were  given  in  the  form  of 
powder,  and  in  conjunction  with  a  little  sugar,  in 
cases  of  dysuria  (Hamilton's  MSS.). 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  read  Dr.  Roxburgh's 
description  of  the  nelumbium  speciosum,  in  his  Flora 
Indica  (MSS.),  a  description  I  regret  I  did  not  sooner 
see* 
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TAVASHOO  MOORUNGHIE  ^cruefG^e^nv/ 
S3)U>  (Tarn.),  also  Poonakapoondoo.  Pmdi  Koonda 
(TeL)   Piwrff  fqto^  (Sans.)    Tranquebar  Justicia. 

JUSTICIA  TRANqU£BAiU£N819  (LlO.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Diandria  Monogynia.  Nat  Ord. 
Personate.  Trangueharuche  Justice  (Nom.  Triv. 
Willd.). 

The  juice  of  the  small  and  somewhat  fleshy  leaves 
of  this  species  of  justicia  is  considered  by  the  natives 
of  India  as  cooling  and  aperient,  and  is  prescribed  for 
children  in  the  small-pox,  in  doses  of  a  table-spoonful 
or  two  twice  daily;  the  bruised  leaves  are  also  applied 
to  blows  and  other  external  injuries.  The  plant  has 
a  place  amongst  many  others  in  the  Hortus  Bengal- 
ensis,  and  is.  commoa  oa  the  Coromandel  coast.  It 
has  an  herbaceous  stem,  with  round  leaves,  which  are 
broad-cordate;  the  spikes  are  terminal  and  four- 
sided  ;  ihe^flowers  solitary,  in  two  rows  on  the  fore- 
part of  the  spikes ;  and  the  antJwrs  arc  calcarate 
(Flora  Indica,  vol.  i.  p.  131.).  It  would  appear  to 
have  been  first  particularly  observed  by  Koenig,  near 
Tranquebar,  and  i^  perhapd,  justicia  ptanotfoUa  of 
Lamarck.  In  the  Flora  Peruviana  of  Ruiz  I  perceive 
a  species  of  justicia,  which  he  calls  sericeeOf  considered 
in  Peru  as  of  great  use  in  pleurisy. 
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CCCLXI. 

TAVATIKY  (TeL),  also  TanHehi  (TeL) 

OaNiTROPHE  Serrata  (Roxb.), 

CL  and  Ord.  Octandria  Monogynia.  Nat  Ord. 
Dumosfle*  Gesagter  Vogelg/ester  (Noin.  Triv. 
WfflcL). 

Tavatiky  is  the  Tellingoo  name  of  a  plant  common 
on  tlie  Coromandel  coast,  the  root  of  which.  Dr. 
Roxburgh  tells  us  (Cor*  Plant,  vol.  i.  t.  6U)»  is  astrin- 
gent, and  is  used  by  the  native  practitioners  of  the 
Circars  in  dianfioea}  the  berries,  which  are  about 
the  size  of  peas,  are  eaten  by  the  natives.  The  tava- 
tiky is  a  small  mountain  tree ;  the  leaves  threeed ; 
leaflets  oval;  SLad ^flowers  numerous  and  white.  Of 
it,  Willdenow  observes,  "  0«  foiiis  tematis  scabris^ 
folioUs  petiolatis  ovatis  acuminatis  serratis,  racemis 
simpltcibus*'  (Spec.  Plant  vol.  it  p.32«.).  The  plant 
is  the  inoodu-koblxu  of  the  Cyngalese,  and  has  a  place, 
with  two  other  species,  cobhe  and  allophyluSy  in 

Moon's  Catalogue  of  Ceylon  Plants  in  the 
higher  provinces  of  Hiiidoostan  it  is  known  by  the 
name  rakkal-phul  (Beng.),  and  has,  inth  tiiree 
other  species,  a  place  in  the  Hortus  Bengalensis 
(p.  270'  The  ornitrophe  serrata  may  be  found 
described  by  Dn  Roxburgh;  in  his  Flora  Indica 
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CCCLXIL 

TAYL-KODUGOO  Q^aKn-^G^rrts^Byt^  (Tam.) 
Tayl'tnunnie  (Tel.)  Ek-scetiija  (Cyng.)  Uatee- 
shoora  (Beng.)  Benapat^a  Rheede  (Mai.  x.  p.  95. 
t  48,)  Siriari  (Hind.)  SrUhastmJ  ^ft^^rT^t 
(Sans.),  also  Bhurmdl  ^^O^^J  (Sans.)  Indian 
Turnsole. 

Heliotbopiubi  Ikdicum  (Lin.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Pentandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
A  sperifblifle.   Indischer  Scorjnonschspanz  (Nom.  Triv. 

wmd.). 

The  juice  of  the  leaves  of  this  plant,  which  is  a 
little  bitter,  the  native  practitioners  apply  to  painful 
guin-boils,  and  to  repel  ])irnples  on  the  face;  it  is  also 
prescribed  as  an  external  application  to  that  species 
of  ophthalmia  in  which  the  tarsus  is  inflamed  or  ex- 
coriated. 

The  plant  is  quite  common  in  India,  and  is  often 
found  in  out-of-the-way  corners  and  amongst  rubbish, 
where  jtlie  soil  is  rich.  It  is  an  annual,  having  a  dif- 
fuse»  ramous  stem;  leaves  generally  alternate,  petioled, 
cordate,  wrinkled  and  curled  at  the  margins ;  sjnkes . 
leaf-oj)j)oscd,  solitary,  peclunclotl,  and  longer  than  the 
lea\-cs ;  //(jaYvw  sessile, -minute,  and  in  two  rows  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  spikes;  carol  longer  than  the 
calyx  ^  /w^^  gibbous.*  It,  with  three  other  species, 
have  a  place  in  Moon's  Catalogue  of  Ceylon  Plants/* 
live  species  of  the  genus  are  in  the  Hortus  Bengal- 

*  Flora  ladica,  vol.ii.  p.  1. 
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ensis  (p.  13.).  The  hcHotropiiini  Indicum  is  also  a 
native  of  Cochin-China,  and  of  the  West  Indies :  in 
the  first-mentioned  country  the  natives  call  it  cay* 
hoi^L  Of  its  virtues,  Loureiro  says,  **  Folia  istius 
heibif  contiisa  maxime  conducunt  ad  majores  anthra- 
ces,  vel,  qiiando  incipiunt,  resolvendos,  vel  postea 
suppurandos "  (Flor.  Coch.-Chin.  vol.  i.  p.  103.). 
It  is  well  described  by  Browne,  in  his  History  of  Ja^ 
maica  (p.  150.)>  and  I  find  Barham  (p.  43.)  tells  us 
that  it  cleans  and  consolidates  wounds  and  ulcers, 
and  that  boiled  with  castor-oil  it  relieves  the  pain 
irom  the  sting  of  a  scorpion,  and  cures  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog !  It  would  appear  that  four  species  of  helio- 
tropium  grow  in  Arabia  Felix ;  but  Forskal  does 
not  mention  them  as  medicinal  plants  (Vide  Flor. 
Egyptiaco-Arabica  Descriptiones,  p.  38,). 


CCCLXIIL 

TAYNGA  UNNAY  Qu^'-r^r;irrQ'j^6^j^r^^7S7T 
(Tam.)  Nanl  ka  tail  ^  IT  J^^U  (Duk.)  Ten- 
kaia  noonay  (Tel.)   Cocoa-nut  Oil. 

Cocos  NuciFERA  (Lin.). 

This  oil,  whicii  has  been  already  slightly  noticed 
at  p.  78.  vol.  i.,  is  used  for  culinary*  purposes  in 
some  parts  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  especially  in 
,  Travancore^  and  is  then  prepared  with  great  care  by 
boiling  the  bruised  kernels  in  water  j  on  other  oc- 
casions, it  is  obtained  by  expression.  In  the  more 
northern  tracts  this  oil  is  chiefly  used  for  burning 

*  Of  what  is  got  by  simple  expression,  even  in  Cochin-China, 
Loureiro  says,  *'  lii  raediciim  oleum  hujus  palmae  receuter  e»- 
preiiom  ex  finictiiy  doq  est  mferiui  oleo  olivarum." 
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ill  lamps ;  it  is  also  employed  to  soften  the  hair,  and 
in  the  preparation  of  certain  plaisters  (kalimboo). 
The  cocos  nucifera  is  the  Jowz-hind  joLA  of  the 
Aralnaofl^  and  the  cqy^^m  of  the  Cochin-Chinese. 
The  reader  may  find  it  well  descrihed  in  die  Flora- 
Cochin-Chin.  (vol.  ii.  p.  5C>6.),  and  all  the  uses  of 
this  most  useful  tree  admirably  detailed  by  Lou- 
reiro* 

CCCLXIV. 

TAYSH AVARUM  G^^n-(yu^LX)  (Tam.)  Root 
the  Fiper  Dkhotomum. 

PiPEB  DicHOTOMUM  (Rottler.)* 

CI.  and  Ord.  Diandria  Trigynia.    Nat  Ord. 

This  is  a  jointed,  warm,  sub-aromatic  root,  found 
in  the  native  druggist  shops  of  Lower  India ;  pre- 
scribed by  the  natives  in  fevers  and  in  dyspeptic 
complaints^  in  infusion,  in  the  quantity  of  half  a 
tea-cupful  twice  daily.  I  find  that  several  species 
of  pepper  are  considered  as  medicinal  at  Java ;  by 
Horsfield's  account,  the  piper  peltatum,  gegombo 
(Jav.),  the  piper  terrestre,  katchur  (Jav.),  and  tlie 
piper  medium,  wode  (Jav.),  are  all  considered  amongst 
their  stimulants. 

The  piper  dichotomuiii  (Rottler)  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  piper  incthijstlcum  of  the  Friendly 
Islands,  the  stem  of  which  is  dichotomous,  and  the 
root  yields,  in  Otaheite,  the  intoxicating  liquor  called 
aoa  or  haoa.  Of  the  p.  dlchotomum  Rottler  says, 
in  his  Herbarium  (MS.) :  CauL  geniculato  sul- 
cato,  ramose  \  ram,  dicbotomis ;  foU  cordato-ovat  % 
septemnerviis^  venosis.'' 
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CCCLXV. 

TELINI  ^  (Hind)   TeUni  F^. 
Melob  Cichorei  (Lin.). 

Mylabris  Cichorei  (Fabric.  Spec.  Insect  i.  880.). 

Telini  is  the  Hindoostanie  name  of  a  kind  of  fly, 
first  brought  to  the  notice  of  Europeans  by.  General 
Hardwicke^  and  which,  in  the  hi|^r  provinces  of 
India,  is  found  to  be  an  excellent  substitute  for  the 
S|)anish  fly;  it  abounds  in  Guzerat,  Behar,  and 
Oude,  particularly  in  the  rainy  season,  during  which 
period.  Dr.  Flenling  tells  us,  it  is  seen  feeding  on 
the  flowers  of  cucurbitaceous  plants,  but  more  espe- 
cially,  I  understand,  on'  that  species  of  cucumis 
called  in  those  districts  turiey,  also  on  the  ram  turiey 
(hibiscus  esciilentis).  We  are  moreover  informed  by 
Dr.  Fleming,  that  anotlier  species  of  meloe,  which 
has  got  the  scientific  name  of  meloe  triofUhemof,  flrom 
being  firequently  observed  in  fields  overrun  with  the 
common  plant,  trianthema  decandria*  (Willd.),  is 
now  much  used  as  a  safe  and  efficacious  epispastic  in 
the  medical  hospitals  of  the  upper  provinces;  its 
peculiar  qualities  appear  to  have  been  first  discovered 
by  Dr.  Adam  Burt,  superintending  surgeon  of  the 
Bengal  estabUshment,  in  1809,  who  noticed  the  fly 
in  fields  around  Muttra ;  it  has  since,  however, 
been  ascertained  that  it  is  frequently  to  be  met  with 
in  every  part  of  the  Doab,  and  in  tracts  on  the  right 

*  Called  in  Hindoostanie  ^^.y^       (bis  copra),  thb  naase, 

however,  is  also  bestowed  on  another  species  of  trianthema  com- 
mon in  Upper  India. 
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banks  of  the  Jumna,  I  cannot  learn  that  this  valu-^ 
able  fly  is  ever  seen  in  Lower  India,  where,  however, 
several  species  of  tiianthema  grow,  and  amongst 
which,  perhaps,  it  might  be  found  if  carefully 
searched  for.  I  have  been  informed^  that  the  Ara- 
bians have  some  insect  which  they  occasionally  sub- 
stitute for  the  common  cantharides,  -^jjL*^  zarareekh 
(Arab.)*  but  whether  a  tneloe  or  cantharis  I  know 
not 

The  reader  will  find  an  interesting  report  on  the 
meloe  cichorei,  by  the  late  distinguished  Dr.  W. 

Hunter,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches, 
(p.^l6.)«  It  may  also^  before  concluding,  be  observed, 
that  the  meloe  dchorei  is  mentioned  in  *^  Travels  to 
Naplesy"  by  Charles  Ulisse,  by  which  it  appears,  that 
Dr.  Manni,  by  experiments,  found  that  forty-five 
grains  of  meloe  and  fifteen  of  cuphorbium,  fermented 
and  mixed  up  with  flour  and  vinegar,  made  an  ex- 
cellent blistering  plaister  (As.  lies.  vol.  5.  p.  4i^3.). 

I  perceive  that  Forskahl,  in  his  Materia  Medica 
Kdhkrma^  speaks  of  a  green  cantharideSy  and  tells  us^ 
that  from  its  being  brought  to  Egypt  from  India, 
it  has  also  got  the  appellation  of  i^jsi^  (^^^»  what  it 
may  be  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

CCCLXVL 

TENNAMARUTTOO  PUNGIE  C^ckfot-ld 
o-^S  L-i'^Br  (Tam.)  Tenkaia  chettoo  puttlue 
(Tel.)  (Jotton  qf  the  Cocoa-nut  Tree. 

Cocos  NaciFERA  (Lin.). 

This  is  a  sofl,  downy,  light-brown  coloured  sub- 
stance,  found  on  the  outside  of  the  lower  part  of 
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the  branches  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  where  they 
spring  from  the  stem,  and  are  partially  covered  with 
what  is  called  panaday,  or  coarse  vegetable  matting 

of  the  tree.  The  cocoa-nut  cotton  is  used  by  the 
Indians  for  stopping  blood,  in  cases  of  wounds, 
bruises,  leech-bites,  &c.  \  for  which  purpose  it  is 
admirably  fitted  by  its  peculiar  texture.  Another 
produce  of  nearly  the  same  nature,  but  softer,  and 
of  a  darker  colour,  is  procured  from  between  the 
trunk  and  the  branches  of  the  Palmyra  tree,  and  is 
termed  in  Tamool  pannamaruttoo  punjie.  And,  it 
would  appear,  that  the  gomtUH  palm  (gomutus  go- 
muto,  Rumphius)  yields  a  somewhat  dmilar  sub- 
stance, with  which  the  natives  of  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago make  a  useful  cordage  (see  vol.  i.  p. 363.  of 
tliis  work,  note  at  the  bottom  of  the  page). 


CCCLXVIl. 

TENNANG  KULLOO  CQ?<5W(5ornve?<VTay3 

(Tarn.)     Narillie  J^j^  (Duk.)  Nargilie 

(Arab.)   TenkOiS  kkuUoo.   CocomM  Toddy. 

Cocos  NuciFERA  (Lin.). 

This  sweet,  aperient,  and  most  delicious  drink  has 
been  already  noticed  under  article  2\mi2^,  in  the 
first  volume  of  this  work,  p.  451. 
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CCCLXVIII. 

TETTAN  COTTAY  G^&sr/Tnvae?rn«a2>i- 
(Tam.)  Teitamperel  (Malayalie).  Chii  binge  ka 
phull  ^  ^Iaj  J^.  TsillagJienzaloo  (Tel.)i  also 
Induga  (TeL)  OuUu  (Can.)  Nirmum  (Beug.) 
Sirychno9  tetankoiia  (Retz.  Ob8«  ii.  p.  lt»)«  Payah' 
prasadi  ^^t^^lfs^9  also  Kanaka  <=^t^  (Sans.) 
Geariiig  NtO. 

SniTCHNOS  POTATORDM  (Willd.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Pentandria  Monpgynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Apocinese  (Juss.). 

The  frtnt,  though  when  very  young  it  is  made 
into  a  preserve  and  eaten,  is  reckoned,  in  its  mature 
state,  amongst  the  Emetics*  of  the  Tamool  doctors 
of  Southern  India;  given,  in  powder,  in  the  quan- 
tity of  about  half  a  tea-spoonful.  The  dried  seeds 
are  used  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  muddy  watert:. 
one  of  them  being  usually  rubbed  hard  for  a  short 
time  round  the  inside  of  the  earthen  pot,  the  water 
is  afterwards  poured  into  it,  and  left  to  settle ;  the 
impurities  soon  subsiding,  the  water  will  be  found 
dear,  tasteless,  and  wholesome.  They  are  (the 
seeds),  as  Rozbuigh  properly  remarks,  easier  to  be 
obtained  than  alum  (which  also  has  this  clearing 
quality),  and  are  probably  less  injurious  to  the  con- 
stitution.   The  stiychuos  potatorum  grows  to  be  a 

•  I  am  aware  that  Roxburgh  says,  that  the  pulp  of  the  fruit 
is  eaten  by  the  natives  ;  and  I  do  not  wonder  at  hit  adding,  tliat 
the  taste  of  it  to  him  was  disagreeable  1 

f  See  fiartoloiiieo*s  Voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  p.  490. 
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hug&c  tree  than  the  species  nu»  vomica^  and  is  not 
near  so  oommon*}  it  has  leases  oppositei  ftom  ovate 
to  oval,  smooth,  pointed ;  bark  deeply  csacked  (see 

KcEnig's  Supplementum  Plantarum  of  Linnaeus, 
p.  148.)  J  the  Jlowers  are  smaU,  erect,  fragrant,  and 
of  a  greenish-yellow  colour ;  the  seeds  are  not  larger 
than  a  smaU  marble^  nearly  round,  and  of  a  pale- 
brown  colour. 

The  strychnos  potatorum  is  the  mgini  of  the 
Cyngalese,  and,  with  four  other  species,  grows  in 
Ceylon.  Three  qpecies  are  noticed  in  the  Hortus 
Bengalensis. 

Niebhur,  in  his  Travels  throng  Acahia,  infiDnns 
us  (vol.i.  pp.  71,  7^2.,  English  edition),  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Cairo  in  Egypt,  render  the  muddy 
water  of  the  Nile  quite  clear  by  rubbing  bittert 
almonds,  prepared  in  a  particular  manner,  on  the 
inside  of  the  earthen  jars  in  ^ch  the  water  is 
kept.  *  * 


CCCLXIX. 

TEVADARUM  C&<ruffn-/TU£>  (Tarn.),  also 
Devadarum  (Tam.)   Dewudar  j\^y».^  (Duk.)  also 

Semmanattjfmarum  C^LDLCxscRjr^^  LDrrXLO  (Tam.) 

Dewadari  (Tel.)    Amanhburuhi  (Sans.)  Eryoth' 

roxylon  Areolaium. 

Eryoturoxylon  Areolatum  (Willd). 

*  Flora  Indica,  vol.  ii.  p. 

f  Louzmur  j^j^  (bitter  almond).  The  sweet  almonds  the 
Arabians  call  jX^j^  •     The  first  they  reckon  amongst  their 

Deobstruents ;  the  second  amongst  their  Provocatives.  Sec  the 
Materia  Medica  of  NQureddaen  Mohammed  Altdulla  iShiraziff 
article  Almond. 
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CI.  and  Ord.  Decandria  Monogynia.    Nat.  Ord. 
'  Malpighise  (JusB.).   WeichstachUges  Rothholz  (Noin. 
Triv.  Willi). 

The  young  leaves  and  tender  shoots  of  this  fra- 
grant-smelling tree  are  supposed  to  be  of  a  cooling 
nature ;  and,  when  bruised  and  mixed  with  a  certain 
portion  of  gingilie  oil,  form  a  kind  oi  reireshing 
liniment  for  the  head.  The  bark  is  also  occasionally 
ordered,  in  infusion,  as  a  tonic.  The  tree  is  a  native 
of  Malabar,  where  it  is  sometimes  called  by  the 
English  the  ceder  tree  ;  also  red  wood  tree,  from  its 
colour ;  though  the  term  red  wood  tree  is,  more 
properly  applied  to  the  shemmarum  (swietenia  febri- 
fiiga).  liie  tree,  which  is  beautiful,  but  small,  has 
long,  spreading,  and  somewhat  rugged  tranches; 
leaves  alternate,  pe tided,  obovate ;  with  Jlowers 
small  and  white,  in  alternate  bundles,  on  short  pe- 
duncles ;  the  fruit  is  an  oblong  drupe,  not  unlike 
that  of  the  barberry*'  (Swartz).  The  reader  will 
find  the  tree  described  by  Browne,  in  his  History  of 
Jamaica  (p.  278.  t.  38.  f.  2.).  It  is  a  native  of  the 
West  Indies,  as  well  as  of  Malabar,  and  commonly, 
m  the  first-mentioned  country,  is  called  red  wood, 
or  iron  wood.  See  Lunan's  Hortus  Jamaicensis, 
vol.  ii.  p.  115. 

I  find  two  species  of  eryth.  in  Moon's  Catalogue 
of  Ceylon  Plants,  the  moiiogymun  and  lucidum ;  and 
but  one,  the  monogynum,  in  the  HortuiS  Ben- 
galensis. 
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TIRNOOT  PATCHIE  VERIE  ^i^Cn  T^^ 
l^'^!=R2^^crLS:i30~  (Tarn.)      Subzekebeenge  tf>*-* 
(Duk.)    Fepoodipaisa  viuUoo  (Tel.)  Deban 
Shab  uA^  (Pers.)      Kalee  tulsee  (Hind.) 

^^i*.^  Li  (Arab.)  Maiyirtka  ^^^[fX^  (j^^^)  Seed 
qf  the  Sweet  BasiL 

OciHUM  Basilicum  (Lin.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Didynamia  Gymnospermia.  NaU 
Ord.  Labiatas  ( Juss.).  Gemeines  BasiUenkraut  (Nom* 
Triv.  WmA> 

The  small  seeds  of  the  ocymum  basilicum,  which 
is  a  very  fragrant  shrub,  are  considered  by  the 
Vytiam  as  of  a  cooHng  and  mucilaginous  nature  \ 
an  infusion  of  them  they  consequently  order  as  a 
remedy  in  gonorrhoea,  heat  of  urin^  and  nephritic 
affections,  in  the  dose  of  half  a  tea^upfiil  twice 
daily.  The  juice  of  the  leaves  is  squeezed  into  the 
ear,  in  the  ear-aclie.  The  species  ocymum  pilosum 
(Roxb.)  is  common  in  Upper  Hindoostan,  where  it 
is  called  in  Arabic  habdk  c/U^,  and  in  Persian 
raihSn  and  nSZ'boo  >j     ;  its  seeds,  (^U»jj ^j-i, 

are  in  tlieir  nature  similar  to  those  of  the  ocymum 
basilicum,  but  somewhat  more  aromatic,  and  are  a 
favourite  medicine.  Dr.  Fleming  tells  us,  with  the 
Hindoo  women  ibr  relieving  the  after-pains  of  par- 
turition. The  oc3nnum  basilicum  would  appear  to 
be  the  ^^^L  of  Aviccnna  (146.),  and  of  Serapio 
(c  1^70*    Sweet  basil  is  noticed  by  several  of  the 
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ancient  writers,  such  as  Galen,  Dioscorides,  and 
Pliny,  who  say  it  is  recommended  in  cases  of  scor- 
pion's stings^  and  for  head-ache.  The  plant  is  com- 
mon in  Persia*;  and  is  the  komang-gi  of  the  Java- 
nese. It  has  an  erect,  round,  fruticose  stem,  rising 
to  about  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet ;  with  leaves 
ovate  and  smooth ;  calyxes  ciliate  \  and  small  white 
flowers.  There  ar^  however,  several  varieties  of 
ocymnm  basilicum,  varying  in  shape,  odour,  and 
colour  of  the  leaves.  Our  article  is  the  stm)anda4dla 
of  the  Cyngalese,  and  grows,  with  eight  other 
species,  on  Ceylon :  in  Cochin-China  it  is  cultivated 
in  gardens,  and  is  called  by  the  natives  rmUf-qut; 
they  consider  the  leaves  amongst  their  medicines; 
of  them  Itooreiro  says,  Attenuans,  pollens,  ex- 
citanst,  et  cephalica"  (Flora  Cochin-Chin.  vol.  ii. 
p.  870.).  Eleven  species  have  a  place  in  the  Hortus 
Bengalensis.  The  species  iemqflorum  is  called  by 
the  Javanese  Umpes  ;  it,  and  the  ocymum  gratissi- 
mum,  which  they  term  selasse,  are  amongst  their 
mild  aromatic  stimulants. 


CCCLXXL 

TI RROOG  H  U  C  ALLI K    ^xcs^^  tJ^o^^r^-r^ 
(TanL)  Feeiiesit^rid'S^^fJu^(Duk.)  As^ur zuhkooen 
(ArabO     Tkri>tigkoo  jemmood^o  (Tel.) 
Vi^raiunda  q^g03  (Sans.)    TwUed  Spurge. 

Euphorbia  Tortilis  (Rottler). 

*  Brought  from  that  country  to  India,  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
in  1800. 

t  Vlr^,  in  bit  Histoire  Naturdle  dts  Medicamens,"  p.  176., 
mjMt  tlMt  it  hai  emmenagogne  qiMUtioa. 
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CI.  ,  and  Ord.  Dodectodria  Trigynia.   Nat  OnL 

Euphorbiae  (Juss.). 

The  milky  juice  of  this  species  of  euphorbia,  which 
has  got  its  Tamooi  name,  from  being,  as  it  were, 
twisted  and  scolloped,  is  very  similar  in  its  appearance 
and  nature  to  that  of  the  euphorbium  antiquonini» 
and  is  considered  by  the  Vytians  as  a  very  drastic 
cathartic  and  deobstruent ;  it  is  prescribed  in  small 
doses  (about  two  gold  fanams  weight)  in  conjunction 
with  palmypt  jaggaiy :  in  its  undiluted  state  it  acts 
as  a  vesicatory,  but  when  mixed  with  a  certain  por- 
tion of  castor  oil  it  forms  a  useful  embrocation  in 
cases  of  palsy  and  chronic  rheumatism.  This  jungle 
plant*  I  have  never  seen ;  Dr.  Ilottler  tells  me,  that 
it  diflers  chiefly  from  the  euphorbia  antiquorum  in 
the  shape  of  its  branches,  which,  in  place  of  being 
three-sided  and  distinct,  are  contorted  and  undulating; 
they  are  of  a  green  colour,  and  contain  much  more 
milky  juice.  The  kalli  (Tam.),  or  milk-hcdgc,  which 
is  the  euphorbia  tirucalli  (Liu.),  is  also  used  as  a  vesi- 
catory :  this  plant  is  the  iu^oO'^torb  of  the  Javanese, 
vho^  according  to  Horsfield's  account,  reckon  it 
amongst  their  most  valuable  medicines,  applied  ex- 
ternally in  cases  of  herpes ;  they  also  employ  it  as  a 
cathartic.  The  root,  as  appears  by  the  Hortus  Mala- 
baricus  (8.  t.  44,,),  is  given  in  decoction  for  the  belly- 
ache^ in  which  work  Rheede  moreover  informs  us, 
that  the  milk  of  the  plant  is  considered  as  a  purge- 
tive,  and  to  have  virtues  similar  to  the  shadraij-kuUie 
(euphorbium  antiquorum).  I  find  the  euph.  tirucalli 
is  noticed  by  Virey  in  lids  ^'  Uistoiie  Naturelie  des 

*  Qiuere,  whether  the  tirrooghucallie  may  not  be  a  variety  of 
the  quol-quall  of  the  Abyssinians,  with  the  description  of  which 
it  agrees,  in  some  respects.  Sec  Bruce's  Travels,  vol.  v.,  Appen* 
dix,  p.  41. 
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Medicaroens*'  (p.  ^99.)»  under  the  French  name  eu- 
phorhes  mtweneriennes ;  he  says  it  cures  the  venereal 
disease,  and  is  at  the  same  time  emetic  and  puigative; 
it  is  the  gas-jiaxvahanfii  of  tiie  Cyngalese,  the  cat/son- 
ho-jcanh  of  the  Cochio-Chinese^  and  the  kmka^hii  of 
the  fiengalese.  Rumphius  gives  a  particular  account 
of  it  under  the  appellation  of  ossifraga  lactea  (Am- 
boina,  vii.  p.  t. 


CCCLXXII. 

TOOLASEE  VAYR  ovr^^-QcJ^'t  (Tam.) 
Toolsik^urr  ^^^^  (Duk.)  Rooi  qf  ike  Furpk- 
talked  BadL 

OciMUM  Sanctum  (Lin.). 

CI.  and  Ord.   Didynamia  Gymnospermia.  Nat. 

Ord.  Labiata?  (Juss.).  Heiliges  Basilienkraut  C^om. 
Triv.  Willd.). 

This  root  the  Tamool  practitioners  are  occasionally 
in  the  habit  of  prescribing  in  fevers  in  the  form  of 
decoction,  in  the  quantity  of  half  a  tea-cupful  twice 
daily.  Like  that  of  the  cunjam  horay  (ocimum 
album),  the  juice  of  the  leaves  of  tXiQtolmce  is  recom- 
mended to  be  given  internally  in  catarrhal  affections. 
The  plant  is^  in  the  upper  provinces^  known  by  the 
Hindoostanie  and  Bengalie  name  of  kaia  ioolsee  $  its 
Sanscrit  appellation  is  atyaka,  also  pamSsa;  it  is  the 
mlla-tirtava  (Rheede),  Mai.  x.  t.  85.  The  hairy 
stem  of  this  species  of  ocimum  seldom  rises  higher 
than  a  ibot  and  a  hail,  with  somewhat  oblong,  bluntish 
serrate  waved  kiPoes;  the  petioles  are  rough-haired, 
and  of  a  dark-purple  colour;  corolla  bright  purple, 
scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx  (Willd.  Spec.  Plant. 
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vol.  iii.  p.  162.).  It  is  a  native  of  India,  In  the 
Eastern  islands  it  is  called  sulasi  in  Malay,  and  is,  by 
Crawford's  account,  cultivated  with  care  for  the  pur- 
pose of  strewing  on  graves.  The  plant  is  described 
by  Roxburgh,  in  his  Flor.  Indica  (MSS.),  where  he 
tells  us  it  is  considered  by  the  Brahmins  as  sacred  to 
Vishnoo. 

cccLxxm. 

TOODAVULLAY  ^^rra^j^/fsvt  (Tam.) 
Moondlmmosteh  (Tel.)  Alarka  (Sans.) 
Three-lobed  Nightshade. 

SoLANUM  Tbilobatum  (Lin.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Pentandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Luridae.  Dreylappiger  NachUshalien  (Nom.  Triv. 
WiUd.). 

The  rooty  leaves,  and  tender  shoots  of  this  creeper, 
are  all  used  in  medicine  by  the  Tamools ;  the  two 

first,  which  are  bitter,  are  occasionally  prescribed  in 
consumptive  cases  in  the  form  of  electuary,  decoc- 
tion, or  powder  j  of  the  electuary  a  tea-spoonful  and 
a  half  are  given  twice  daily.  The  stem  is  prickly, 
shrubby;  leaves  wedge-ibrm,  angular,  subtrilobate, 
obtuse-smooth  ;  Jlowers  large,  violet-coloured,  ra- 
ccmed  ;  berr  ies  small,  like  those  of  the  elder  (Lin,), 
also  Willd.  (Spec.  Plant  vol.  L  p.  1049.) 

This  species  of  solan um  is  the  wcel-tib-batu  of  the 
Cyngalese,  and  may  be  found  described  by  Burman 
(Ind.  t.  22.  s.  S.).  The  Tellingoos  of  the  Northern 
Circars  call  it  oochinta-kura,  Roxburgh  notices  it  in 
his  Flora  Indica  (vol.  ii.  p.  ^3.),  and  gives  a  descrip- 
tion oi'  the  plant  somewhat  diiferent  irom  the  above. 
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which  the  reader  may  perceive  by  turning  to  the  vo- 

Jume  and  page  just  mentioned.  The  leaves  of  the 
plant  are  eaten  by  the  Hindoos. 

The  plant  is  described  by  Roxburgh  in  his  Flor. 
lodica  (MS8.),  as  shrubby  and  scandent,  with 
scattered,  petioled,  sub^vate  leaves^  large,  purple, 
blue  flowers  j  and  berries  resembling  red  currants. 


CCCLXXIV. 

TOOMUTTIKAI  g/Lcgu,.  Qm^rruj  (Tam.) 
Boddama  kSid  (Tel.)   Fndt  of  the  CalknU'leatfed 

Bryonia*  Cai^losa  (Kottler). 

Ci.  andOrd.  Monoeda  Monaddpbia.   Nat  OnL 

Cucurbitaceae. 

The  small  bitter  seeds  of  this  fruit  are  sometimes  • 
prescribed  by  the  native  practitioners  in  worm  cases* 
in  conjunction  with  castor  oil;  they  are  also  en- 
ployed  by  the  farriers  in  some  of  the  diseases  of 
horses.  A  fixed  oil  is  prepared  from  the  seeds  by 
boiling,  which  the  poor  use  for  burning  in  their 
lamps.  The  plant  is  a  creeper,  spreading  wide,  with 
small  yellow  flowers,  and  leaves  of  a  rather  fetid 
odour ;  but  let  us  give  Dr.  Rottler's  own  words, 
kindly  furnished  me  by  Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  and 
taken  from  a  mauusaipt  copy  of  Dr.  li.'s  Herbarium : 

*  Of  the  species  br/onia  dioica  much  has  been  said  by  many 
medical  writen,  at  dHforont  ttmes.  Vhrey,  in  bia  Hittoire  Na- 
tiirelle  dea  Medicamena,  haa  these  woida:     Racine  ^paisce, 

blanche ;  odcur  nauseuse ;  purge  violemment  par  haut  et  bas« 
est  Bp16nique,  h^patique,  et  les  secousses  qa'elle  produit  diasipent 
lea  obstructions  et  rbydropisie"  (p.  S05.}.  < 
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**Caul,  filiform;  sulcat;  callis  setosis  scaberrimo ^  foh 
large  petiolat;  cordat;  3-5  lobat,  rotundat,  dentat, 
callos.  scabris  subtus  venos.  venis  hispidis  i  baccis 
globosy  magnisy  glabris.*' 


CCCLXXV. 

TOON  MARUM  ^cs^'Iot  (Tain.)  Tunda 

(Can.)     Toon,   also  Tood  (Beng.)  Tunna 
(Sans.)   Toon  Tree* 

CfiDKBLA  ToONA  (llOZ)l.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Pentandria  Monogynia.  Nat  Ord. 
Meliae  (Juss.). 

The  cedrek  toona  is  described  by  Roxburgh  at 
great  length,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  flora 
Indica  (p.  428.).  It  is  a  beautifiilt  laige  timber 
tree,  common  in  Bengal ;  the  trtmk  is  erect ;  bark 
smooth  and  grey  ;  branches  numerous,  and  forming 
a  large  shady  head ;  leaves  alternate,  abruptly  pin* 
nat^  drooping,  fix>m  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  long  \ 
fimere  very  numerous^  small,  white,  and  smelling 
like  honey.  The  bark  is  powerfully  astringent,  and, 
though  not  bitter,  is  reckoned  a  very  good  substitute 
for  Peruvian  bark,  particularly  when  joined  with  a 
small  portion  of  the  powdered  seed  of  the  cesalpinia 
bottduceUd,  which  is  the  kutkidegi  of  the  Bengalese, 
and  is  most  powerfully  bitter.  We  shall  say  more  of 
the  cedrela  toona  in  another  part  of  this  work. 
There  are  but  two  other  species  of  the  genus,  the 
c.  villosa  (Roxb.),  and  the  cedrela  odorata,  a  native 
of  South  America  $  the  last  is  nearly  allied  to  the 
cedrela  rosmarinus  of  Loureiro  (called  by  the  Gbi* 
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nese  d-pku-pi^  and  of  which  he  saysy  Virtus  prs^ 
sertim  fblioram,  et  florum  cephalica,  nervina,  de- 

obstruens  ;  valet  contra  catarrhum*'  (Flon  Cochin- 
Chinensisy  vol.  i.  p.  160.). 

CCCLXXVI. 

TUNO-GULUNG  (Javanese).  Tungulung. 

Amyris  PiioTiuM  (Willd.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Octantlria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Terebentaceae.  OsHndischer  Bdkamstrauch  (Nom. 
Triv.  WiUd.). 

The  shells  of  the  fruit  of  this  species  of  amyris 
yield  an  aromatic  essential  oil,  which  is  useful, 
Roxburgh  tells  us,  at  Java,  as  a  substitute  for  tur- 
pentine and  other  stimulating  oils.  The  tree  is  the 
protium  Javanicum  of  Barman  (Ind.  SS.)*  and  the 
tungulung  of  Rumpliius  (Amb.  vii.  p.  54.).  It  is  a 
perennial  plant,  a  native  of  several  of  the  Eastern 
islands,  having  opposite,  pinnate,  leaves  ;  leaflets 
smooth,  petiolate^  resembling  those  of  the  laurel  $ 
panicle  manifold ;  and  a  nectary  from  a  maiginated 
receptacle,  surrounding  the  germ,  within  the  stamens 
(Spec.  Plant.  Willd.  vol.  ii.  p.  337.)-  I  find  two 
species  of  amyris  are  natives  of  Ceylon,  the  Zeylari' 
tea  (wastaphik-gaha)  and  agallocha  (gugul.).  Nine 
species  have  a  place  in  the  Hortus  Bengalensis, 
amongst  which  oar  article  is  not  Thd  species  am- 
brosiaca  is  a  native  of  Cochin-China,  and  is  there 
called  tO'hap'binh'khang,  The  whole  tree  is  sweet- 
scented;  the  trunk,  on  being  wounded,  yields  a 
balsam,  useful  in  dysentery  \  the  dose  about  a  drachm 
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in  fed  wine.   The  tree  would  appear  also  to  grow 

in  the  woods  of  Guiana ;  the  Caribbee  name  •  of  it 
is  arouaou ;  the  French  call  it  arbre  de  Vencens. 


CCCLXXVII. 

TOORA  ELLEY  sn-a-n-uTa/tro  (Tarn.)  Chayn-- 
tardshidkoo  (Tel.)  Goom  ^^f  (Pers.)  Grlshmqjd 
ift^snsn  (Sans.)  Leqf  qf  the  Fhamaceum  MoUugOt 
or  Bed'Straw-Uke  MoUngo. 

Pha&naceum  Molluoo  (Lin.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Pentandria  Trigynia.    Nat  Ord. 

Caryophyllei.  Welches  Phamaeeum  (Norn,  Triv. 
WiUd). 

The  leaves  of  the  phar.  mollugo  are  bitter,  but 
not  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  and  are  justly  held  in 
estimation  by  the  native  practitionergy  who  consider 
them  as  stomachic,  aperient,  and  antiseptic,  and 
prescribe  them  accordingly ;  an  infusion  is  given  in 
the  quantity  of  half  a  tea-cupfuJ,  twice  daily;  they 
are  especially  supposed  to  be  indicated  in  suppres* 
sions  of  the  lochia,  and  are  also,  when  applied  warm 
and  moistened  with  a  little  castor*oll,  reckoned  a 
good  ap[)iication  for  the  ear-ache. 

The  plant  has  an  herbaceous,  procumbent  dicho- 
tomous,  jointed,  round  stem  y  and  leaves  in  whorls, 
four  or  five,  unequal  in  size,  somewhat  fleshy,  rugged 
at  the  edge,  and  dUiptic-lanceoIate.*  It  is  a  native  of 
India,  as  well  of  Ceylon  and  Cochin-China ;  the 
Cyngalese  call  it,  heen-ielika-pala ;  and  it  may  be 

•  Spec.  Plant.  Willd.  vol.  i.  p.  1508. 
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found  described  by  Burman  (Zeyton.  t.  T*),  also  in 
the  Hort  Malab.  ro.  10.  t.       where  it  gets  the 

appellation  of  kalpa-tejera.  In  the  higher  provinces 
of  India  it  has  got  the  Hiirdoostanie  and  Bengalese 
name  of  gima.  Loureiro  tells  us,  that  the  Cochin- 
Chinese^  who  name  it  Ciniangj  believe  the  herb  to 
have  refrigerant  properties.  Two  species  of  phar. 
have  a  place  in  the  Hortus  Beug.  ^  three  grow  in 
Ceylon. 

CCCLXXVIII. 

TOTAL  VADlEC^'T-L«L.rra\  OLj-rL_Q.(TamO 
Moanooghoo  iamara  (TeL)  SamanggH 
(Sans.)    Humble  Plant. 

Mimosa  jPudica  (Liil). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Polygamia  Monoecia.  Nat.  Ord. 
LegiuuinoscL'  (Juss.).  Gemeine  tiinnpjiianze  (Nom. 
Triv.  WiUd.). 

A  decoction  of  the  root  of  this  plant  is  considered 
on  the  Malabar  coast,  to  be  useful  in  gravellish  com- 
plaints. The  Vijtians  of  the  Coromandel  side  of 
India' prescribe  the  leaves  and  root  in  cases  of  piles 
and  fistula  :  the  first  are  given  in  powder,  in  a  little 
milk,  to  the  quantity  of  two  pagodas  weight  or  more, 
during  the  day. 

The  total  vadie  (Tarn.),  is  a  low-growing  prickly 
plant,  with  a  hispid  stem ;  leaves  subdigitate  and 
pinnate ;  root  composed  of  many  hairy  fibres,  which 
mat  close  together  ;  legume  oblong  and  compressed ; 
seeds  solitary,  rounded,  lens-shaped,  and  shining.  See 
Spec  Plant  Willd.  (vol.  iv.  p.  1031.),  also  Miller's 
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Dicdotiary,  in  which  we  are  informed,  that  Parkinson' 
gave  this  specieftof  mimosa  the  name  of  mimic  sen-' 

sitive  plant;  it  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  as  welfas  of 
India,  and  appears  to  be  the  daun-tocol'manwsia  of 
Rumphius  $  it  grows  on  Ceylon,  where  it  is  named 
md^mdukumba  by  the  Cyngalese. 

No  less  than  ihirty-seven  species  of  mimosa  are 
noticed  by  Roxburgh,  in  his  Flora  Indica  (manu^ 
script  copy). 

CCCLXXIX. 

TOYAPIPPALI  (M^Mgft  (Sans.)  PippaU 
gang  (Hind.)   Fopktr'kaved  Crototh  or  Td!km4ree. 

Croton  S£BIF£Rum  (Lin.). 

CI*  and  Ord.  Monceda  Monodelphta.  Nat^  Ord. 
Euphorbias  (Juss.). 

I  find  this  noticed  in  Dr.  F.  Hamilton's  MSS.,  and 
appears  to  have  been  a  medicine  brought  to  him 
while  in  Behar ;  where  he  learnt,  that  the  native 
practitioners  of  that  district  were  in  the  habit  of 
preparing  with  the  dry  and  fresh  plant  and  mustard- 
seed  6il  a  decoction,  with  which  those  are  rubbed 
who  suffer  from  nocturnal  fever.  Previous  to  seeing 
this  plant  mentioned  by  authority  so  unquestionably 
I  was  not  aware'  that  the  croton  sebiferom  grew  in 
India.  Abel  *  met  with  it  in  China,  called  by  the 
Chinese  i/a-ricou.  It  is  a  large  beautiful  tree  j  the 
leaves,  which  are  rhomb-ovate,  acuminate,  flat,  and 
smooth,  are  said  to  dye  a  fine  black.t   The  famoua 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  424.  of  his  work.  , 
f  See  Du  Halde,  aUo  Orosicr,  p.  438.,  Eoglifth  iecUtien.  " 

VOL.  II.  F  F 
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vegetable  tallow  is  obtained  from  the  kernels  by  ex- 
prestioQy  and  which  by  boiling  becpmes  a9  bard  aa 
beea^*wa3U 

CCCLXXX. 

TRIANGGULI  (Hind.)  Bm^mof  (Cyng.) 
TryangguU  ^^^jf^  (Sans.)  Three-lobed  Kidney- 
bean* 

FHASEOLus  Tbilobus  (Lin.)* 

CI.  and  Ord.  Diadelphia  Decandria. 

This  plant  ^as  brought  to  Dr.  F.  Hamilton  in 

liaiiar,  where  he  was  informed  by  the  Vyt'tans  of 
that  district,  that  the  liesh  hei*b  was  given  in  de- 
coction in  cases  of  irregular  fever. 

ft 

CCCLXXXI. 

TRINPALI  (Hind.)  PaUmggini  M^PlPl 
(Sans.). 

Manisuris  Granulabis  (Lin.). 

Ch  and  Ord.  Triandria  Digynia.  Nat  OnL 
Gramina. 

This  is  a  plant  which  was  brought  to  Dr.  F.  Ha- 
milton while  in  Behar,  where  it  was  considered  as 
medicinal,  and  prescribed  internally  in  conjunction 
with  a  httle  sweet-oil»  in  cases  of  enlarged  spleen 
and  liver  (MSS.> 

The  m.  granulans  may  be  found  described  by 
Roxburgh,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Flora  Indica, 
p.         It  rises  to  about  the  height  of  two  feet, 

with  a  ramousy  8ub^rect»  haixy  odm ;  tpikgB*  ^ 
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cicled  ;  leaves  numerous,  very  hairy,  stiff,  and  shai  p ; 
fvd^  jointed  and  much  wBxediJiowers  from  four  to 
ten  of  each  sort*  male  and  hermaphrodite^  Wiiide* 
now  places  this  plant  in  his  class  and  order  Polyga- 
mia  Mona^cia ;  it  is  described  by  Swartis,  Prod.  25. 
and  in  the  flor.  Ind.  Occident,  i.  p.  186,  ;  to  it 
Wilidenow  has  given  the  trivial  German  name  of 
rundkamiges^fiuiengras.  There  are  yet  known  but 
two  species  of  the  genus,  our  article  and  the  mani- 
sums  myunis,  for  which,  see  Roxburgh's  Flora 
lodica  (manuscript  copy). 

CCCLXXXII. 

TRIPUNGKHI  (Hind.)  TripaksM  f^^f^ 
(Sans.)* 

COLDENIA  PfiOCUMBENS  (Lin.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Tetrandria  Tetragynia.  Nat»  Ord* 
Asperifolis.  Liegende  CoUenie  (Norn.  Triv.  Willd.). 

This  is  a  plant  which  was  brought  to  I>r»  F.  Ha- 
milton in  Behar,  as  one  of  the  many  which  are  used 
in  medicine  in  that  province  j  equal  parts  of  tlie  dry 
plant  and  fenugreek  seeds  rubbed  to  a  fine  powder, 
and  applied  warm  to  boils,  quickly  brings  them  to 
suppuration. 

Tiie  coldenia  procuiubcns,  and  it  is  the  only  spe- 
cies of  its  genus,  has  a  place  both  in  the  iiortus 
Bengalensis,  and  Moon's  Catalogue  of  Ceylon  PiantF» 
but  in  neither  of  them  is  there  affixed  any  native 
name*  It  is  a  small  annual,  spreading  flat  on  the 
ground,  common  on  dry  rice  grounds  *  ;  the  leaves 
are  alternate,  short,  and  sessile,  deeply  creaate,  and 

*  Flora  lodioa,  vol.i.  p.  468. 
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of  a  glaucous  appearance ;  coroUa  a  pale  blue,  and  veiy 
Binall ;  JruU  composed  of  four  cellsi  and  wrapped 
up  in  the  calyx,  with  a  single  seed  in  each  cell 
(Miller). 

CGCLXXXIIl. 

TSELKACHA,  or  TELKACHA  (Hind.)  Co- 
va^  (Tarn.)  Koondorie  ^i^^d^  (T>uk.)  Danda^Td.) 
Jfoaka  ^qcji,  also  Vhnba  Ri*«r,  also  Paiuparm 
M^M^ir  (Sans.)   Large^iowered  Bryony. 

Bryonia*  Grandis (Lin.)* 

CI.  and  Ord.  Moncecia  Syngynesia.  Nat*  Ord. 
Cucurbitaceae. 

This  plant  was  brought  to  Dr.  F.  Hamilton  while 
in  Behar,  where  he  learnt,  from  the  Hindoo  doctors 
of  that  district*  that  the  juice  of  the  leaves  was  suc- 
cessfidly  applied  to  the  bites  of  all  animals,  which 
are  apt  to  be  succeeded  by  a  sore  difficult  to  heal. 

It  is  **  a  large,  smooth,  climbing  shrub,  with 
leav^  cordate,  angular,  smoothish,  glandular  at  the 
base  underneath;  tendrils  simple;  lixeJUmers  are 
large,  white,  androgynous,  lateral,  on  one-flowered 
peduncles  ;  berry  roundish,  smooth,  red,  five-celled ; 
seeds  few,  oblong,  obtuse**  (Loureiro).  The  plant 
is  common  in  India,  and  is  also  a  native  of  Cochin* 
China  and  Ceylon  j  in  the  first-mentioned  country 
it  is  called  detnM^iguchia,  in  the  last  ken-kakkif  I 
find  it  with  five  other  species  in  Moon's  Catal<^e  of 
Ceylon  Plants.  Four  species  have  a  place  in  tlie  Iiortu§, 

*  Five  species  of  bryonia  are  described  by  Roxburgh,  in  the 
nanincript  copy  of  the  Flora  lodiaw  ^ 
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Bengalensis,  but  our  article  is  none  of  them.  The 
reader  may  find  it  in  Rumphius  ( Amb.  v.  p.  448* 
1. 166.  f.  L)f  under  the  name  of  vitis  alt>a  Indica. 


CCCLXXXIV. 

TSIERU-KIRGANELI  (Hort.  Mai.  x.  p.  viii. 
1 16.)  Hcrba  Mcaroris  Rubra  (Rumph.)  BtMielH 
(Cyng.)   Dhtreik  PhyUanthus. 

Phyllanthus  Ueinaria  (Willd.), 

Ci.  and  Ord.  Monoecia  Monodelpliia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Tricoccae. 

This  an  herbaceous  annual,  seldom  risiog  higher 
than  a  foot ;  kaoes  many-paired ;  k^ieii  ovate4an- 
ceokte;  Jlomrs  heaped,  azfllary,  sessile;  stamens 
three ;  styles  three,  bifid ;  capsule,  three-cornered, 
three- valved,  and  tliree-grained  ;  the  whole  plant  is 
milky,  the  stem,  leaves*  and  calyx  reddish  (Loureiro). 
It  has  got  its  name  fh>m  its  supposed  diuretic  qua- 
lities, allowed  both  in  Malabar  and  Cochin-China ; 
in  the  last-mentioned  country  it  is  called  co-sua^  and 
also  reckoned  emmenagogue  (Fior.  Coch.  Chin. 
voLii.  p.  5^4.). 

CCCLXXXV. 

TSILLAY  CHEDDIE,  or  TILLAY  CHED- 
DAY  (Tarn.)  Cat/  Ueodo  (Coch.  Chin.)  Notched'- 
leaved  Excoecaria. 

£xc(£CARiA  Cocuin-Chinensis  (Lour,  and  Lin.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Dioecia  Triandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Tri- 
coccae. 

r  r  S 
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A  decoction  of  the  leaves  of  this  tree  is  occasion- 
ally given  by  the  Hindoo  doctors  in  epilepsy,  in  the 
quantity  of*  a  quarter  of  a  tea-cupi'ul,  twice  daily  ^ 
the  leaves  in  their  fresh  state  are  said  to  possess  a 
considerable  degree  of  acrimony. 

The  tillay  cheddie  is  a  native  of  Cochin-China  as 
well  as  of  India  and  China  ;  in  which  last-mentioned 
country  it  would  seem  to  be  chiefly  cultivated,  by 
Loureiro's  account,  "  propter  foliorum  rubrorum  pu\- 
chritudinem and  is  called  cay-Ueodo.  It  is  a  shrub 
having  an  arborous  stem^  rising  to  about  eight  feet 
high,  with  lanceolate,  slightly  serrated  leaves,  the 
female  Jloxcers  with  three,  long,  awl-shaped,  reflex 
stigmas,  a  red,  three-lobed  fleshy  capsule^  and  ovate 
seeds^  smooth  and  even.*  Loureiro  observes,  that 
the  whole  plant  possesses  an  agglutinating  astringent 
quality.  The  excoecaria  agallocha  *is  frequently 
found  in  the  Southern  tracts  of  the  Peninsula,  and 
on  Ceylon  about  Pantura,  where  it  is  termed  tela- 
keerii/a  (See  Moon's  Catalogue  of  Ceylon  Plants, 
p.  68.) ;  a  name  so  similar  to  that  of  our  article,  that 
I  am  lead  to  suspect,  there  may  be  some  mistake ; 
though,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  no  one  has  yet 
noticed  any  medicinal  properties  in  the  excoecaria 
agaiiochum ;  whatever  may  be  the  virtues  of  the 
alcexylumt  agaiiochum,  or  aloes-wood,  this  much  we 
may  add,  that  Loureiro  says,  in  speaking  of  the  ex- 
coecaria  Cochin-Chinensis,  "  nec  agallochtim,  quam- 
vis  spurium,  in  ilia  invcniri"  (Lin.).  See  article 
Wood,  Aloes,  vol.  i.  p*  4t7i)*  of  this  Work. 

•  Flora  Cochin-Chlnens.  vol.  ii.  p.  61 2. 

f  See  article  Wood,  Aloes,  vol.  i.  p.  479*  of  this  work. 
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CCCLXXXVI. 

TSJEROU  MAU  MARAVARA  ^A^Lon-u) 
Tcru^  (Hort  MaL)  Small-leaved  Epidendrum. 

EpiDENDRUM  Tbnuifolium  (Lin.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Gynandria  Monandria.  Nat  Ord* 
OrchideflB. 

Rheede,  in  speaking  of  this  parasitical  plant,  with 
its  leaves  on  the  stem  subulate  and  channelled, 
says,  that  the  powder  of  it,  mixed  with  vinegar,  is 
supposed,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  to  have  the  power 
of  removing  mucus  from  the  bladder  and  kidneys; 
of  relieving  heat  of  urine  and  gonorrhoea;  and  of 
moderating  an  overflow  of  the  menstrual  discharge. 
See  Hort.  Mai.  xii.  t.  5. 

I  find  but  one  species  of  epidendrum  in  Moon's 
Catalogue  of  Ceylon  Plants.  The  epid.  amabile, 
which  is  noticed  by  Rumphius  (Amb.  vi.  t  43.), 
and  none  in  the  Hort  Bengalensis ;  two  are  men- 
tioned by  Loureiro  as  Cochin-Ciiinese  plants,  but 
they  are  not  medicinal.  I  perceive,  that  no  fewer 
than  fifty-K)ne  species  of  this  genus  are  to  be  found 
in  Jamaica ;  but  one  of  which,  the  cknncuUUunh  is 
medicinal ;  and,  according  to  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Drummond,  is  a  powerful  vermifuge,  in  doses  of  a 
table-spoonful  of  the  juice;  he  also  states,  that  it  is 
useful  in  dropsical  afiectious.  See  Hort.  Jamaicensis 
vol.  i.  p.  dd9i 

The  species  vamUa^  which  has  lately  been  trans- 
ferred  to  a  dbtinct  genus,  vanilla  aromatica  (Willde- 
now.  Spec.  Plant,  vol.  iv.  p.  121.),  is  a  native  of 
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Ceylon,  and  is  called  by  the  Cyngalese  hin4iU'WagUa  ; 
but  I  do  not  know  whether  the  fruit  is  there  gathered 
and  prepared  as  it  is  in  South  America,  where  it  is 
considered,  by  medical  men,  to  be  a  grateful  sto- 
machic. As  an  ingredient  for  giving  a  pleasant 
flavour  to  chocolate,  it  would  aeem  that  vatdUa  is 
only  used  in  England. 

We  are  told  by  Roxburgh,  in  his  Flora  Indica 
(MSS.)>  that  the  species  tessellatum  is  a  very  beau- 
tiful parasitic  perennial,  common  amongst  the  Circar 
mountains ;  it  has  this  peculiarity,  that  it  continues 
to  grow,  after  having  been  hung  up  in  a  room. 


CCCLXXXVII. 

TSJ£RROO  UR£N  €P(r?uJ>n-(^  (Hort  Mai.) 
also  (Mnqna'am  (Tarn.)  HinguUkwra  (Cyng.)  Bed 
Melochia* 

MfiLOCHIA  CoaCHO&IFOLIA  (Lin.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Monaddphia  Pentandria.   Nat»  Ord. 

Malvaccea3  (Juss.)«  Cortchorus  Blatirige  Mdochie 
(Nom.  Triv.  Willd.). 

The  whole  of  this  plant  (with  the  exception  of 
.ihe  root),  boiled  in  oil,  is  supposed,  on  fhe  Malabar 
4X>ast»  to  be  an  efficacious  remedy  for  preventing  the 
bad  consequences  from  the  bite  of  water-snakes 
(Hort.  Mai.  ix.  p.  143.  t.  73.).  It  is  an  annual, 
having  rugged,  red-like  branches  /  and  Jioioers  in 
sessile  heads  \  capsules  roundish  ;  and  leaves  sub« 
cordate  sublobate  (Flor.  Zeyl.  M6.).  In  Willdenow 
(Spec.  Plant  vol.  iii.  p.  604,),  I  moreover  find, 
<«  jPYom  . capitate,  sessiles,  terminalesf  corolla  dilute 
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purpunuoentes  fundo  flavo»*'  The  m.  corchoriioUa 
18  a  native  also  of  Ceylon,  called  by  the  Cyngalese 
keen-gdUkoora  j  in  Moon's  Catalogue  I  find  two 
other  species.  Our  article  is  named  by  the  fienga- 
lese  tiki^apra ;  it  is  the  only  species  noticed  in  the 
Hortus  Beogalenflia.  Amongst  the  Cochin-Chinese 
it  is  considered  as  a  medicinal  plant;  they  have 
given  it  the  appellation  of  cay-bay-giei,  and  order  it 
in  cases  requiring  emollients.  See  Flor.  Coch.-Chin. 
voL  iL  407* 


CCCLXXXVIIl. 

TSJOVANNA  AMELFODI  era\J^Ooraju5\n» 

Ci^n-L_a  (Malealie)  or  Chwan  amelpodi  (Tarn.) 
Oiota  Chand  jJL^  15^  (Hind.)  Ratn-eka-weriya 
(CyngO  Ch4mdra  (Beag.)  Paia^anm  (Tel)  Chan- 
drikU  ^f^S;^  (Sans.)    Opfiiojn/lon  qf  Serpents. 

Opuioxylon  S£bf£Mtinum  (Lin.). 

CL  and  Qrd.  Pentandria  Monogynia.   Nat  OnL 

Stellatai. 

T^ovanna  amelpodi  is  the  name  given,  on  the 
Malabar  coast  (Kheede  Mai.  vi.  81.  U  4^,),  to  a 
phint^  the  bitter  root  of  which  is  supposed  to  have 
sovereign  virtues  in  cases  of  snake  bites  and  scorpion 
stings ;  it  is  ordered,  in  decoction,  to  the  extent  of 
a  pint  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  powder  is  ap- 
phed,  externally,  to  the  injured  part. 

The  reader  may  find  the  ophioxylon  serpentinum 
admirably  described  by  Roxburgh^  in  his  Flora 
Indica,  voL  iL  p.  5S0.  We  are  tfiere  toldf  that  it  is 
a  native  of  the  Circar  mountains ;  the  stem  woody 
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erect,  dhnhing  or  twining;  the  brn^k  ash-coloared $ 

iawes  three,  four,  or  fivefold,  short  petioled,  oblong, 
pointed,  waving,  entire,  nearly  five  inches  long  and 
two  broad;  stipules  none  fascicles  axillary;  peduncles 
long,  smooth^  and  round.  The  herwuipkrodite flamers 
are  well  described  in  the  Genertt  Ptantarium,  except 
that  the  corolla  is  always  contracted.  The  berry  is 
two-lobed,  shining,  and  black  ;  seed  solitary  and 
somewhat  trapezifbrm.  The  same  author  adds,  that 
it  is  used  by  the  Tellingoos  as  a  febrifuge,  also  for 
the  bites  of  poisonous  animals,  and  to  promote  de- 
livery in  tedious  cases.  The  plant  is  the  radix  muS' 
tela  of  Rumphiiis  (Amb.  vii.  29.  t.  I  have 

mentioned,  under  the  head  of  Mendi  (ophiorhiza 
mungos),  that  that  plant  had  often  been  confounded 
with  the  one  now  under  consideration,  but  that  they 
are  altogether  distinct  Horsfield  observes,  that  the 
ophior.  mungos  is  nearly  insipid  and  inert,  while  the 
ophioxylon  serpentinnm  may  prove  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition to  medicine.  The  Javanese  class  it  amongst 
their  Anthelmintics^  and  give  it  tlie  name  oV  puU 
pandak.  It  may  be  found  noticed  both  by  Bunnan 
in  his  Thesaur.  2Seylan.  (t  64.),  and  Ckurias  f  Ab. 
Hort.  Hist.  Oromat.)  ;  the  latter  recommends  it  as 
stomachic.  Rumphius  speaks  of  it  as  an  antidote  to 
poisons^  and  Bontius,  in  iiis  Hist.  Mat  Med*  Ind., 
tells  OS,  that  it  cures  fever.  It  would  aj^sear  that 
pulan  and  krodukras  are  Javanese  names  for  two 
other  species  of  ophioxylon.  Our  article  is  growing 
on  Ceylon,  about  Caltura ;  and  has  a  place  in  the 
Uortus  Bjengalensis  (p.  190*  It  does  not  appear  to 
be  known  on  the  Malayan  peninsula,  or  in  Cochin- 
China. 

The  ophioxylon  serpentinum  is-  certainly  one  of 
those  plants  which  have  got  the  greatest  repute  ibi* 
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the  bites  of  poisonous  snakes.  I  cannot  myself  say 
that  I  have  had  any  experience  of  its  use  on  such 
occasions,  having  invariably,  trusted  to  the  promp 
administration  of  Madeira  wine,  and  generally  with 
success  s  one  bottle^  given  at  two  different  draughts^ 
with  the  intermission  of  but  a  few  minutes  between 
them,  saved  a  young  man  bitten  by  a  coverkapel.  In 
the  excellent  Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
Bengal,  vol.  i.  p.  55,,  is  a  well-detailed  case  of  a  per- 
son having  been  bitten  by  the  very  poisonous  snake 
called  di^chandoy  also  ammtra,  and  who  was  cured 
by  Mr.  Breton's  giving  him  the  caustic  volatile 
alkali  (aqua  ammoni;c  caustica?,  Dub.),  in  doses  of 
fifteen  drops,  frequently  repeated.  I  have  known 
the  volatile  alkali  to  flail  in  the  bites  of  the  cowr- 
kapeL  Madeira  wine  is  a  more  quick,  generous,  and 
diffusible  stimulus,  and  appears  to  avert  death  by 
giving  tone,  for  a  time,  to  the  heart  and  arteries,  till 
the  sinking  induence  of  the  poison  shall  have  passed 
away. 

CCCLXXXIX. 

TSHOMORRO  (Javanese).  Kasagaha  (Cyng.) 
Timan  Pine,  or  Hcrse4ail  Casuarina. 

CaSUARINA  EaUlSITIFOLIA  (Llu.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Monoecia  Monandria.  Nat  Ord. 
Conifene.  Indischer  StreUkolbenbaum  (Nom.  Tiiv. 
Willd.). 

The  Javanese  medical  men,  according  to  Horsfield, 
in  his  account  of  the  Medicinal  Plants  of  Java,  con<- 
sider  the  bark  of  the  tshomorro  amongst  their  mild 
astringents*   The  tree  is  very  lofty  and  beautiful,  and 
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may  be  feimd  described  by  Rumphius  (liL  t.  57.), 
under  the  name  of  c.  Kttorea.  The  leaves,  if  they 
may  be  so  called,  or  rather  branchlets,  hang  down  in 
bunches  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  in  length,  like 
«  horse's  tail*  a  peculiarity  which  sometimes  gets  the 
tree  the  mune  d  the  horse-tail  caauarina  (Smith).  It 
would  appear  to  be  a  native  of  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  as  well  as  of  Java  and  the  East  Indies. 
It  grows  on  Ceylon,  and  may  also  be  seen  in  the  bo- 
tanical garden  of  Calcutta,  whither  it  was  brought 
by  Cokmel  Peterson  from  the  South-sea  iahmds;  five 
other  species  of  this  genus  have  aplaceintheHortus 
Bengalensis  (St^e  work,  p.  66.). 


cccxc. 

TURKOLUM  is^QdS(T>cu>  (Tam.  and  Tel.) 

also  Takkelam  (Tam.)  Jamoun  ke  dundi  our  tockem 
^  ^  Li^r^W  (Duk.)   Turkolum  (Sans.) 

Jambolana  tree. 

Caltptrantbss  Jambolana? 

CI.  and  Ord.  Icosandria  Monog3mia.   Nat  Ord. 

Hesperideae.  Ausgerandete  Deckekni^rte  (Nom. 
Triv.  Willd.). 

Turkolum  is  the  Tamool  name  of  certain  sraail, 
dried,  pleasant-tasted  flowers  and  capsules,  found  in 
the  medicine  bazars  of  Lower  India,  and  which  the 
Vytians  consider  as  cooling  and  sudorific,  and  pre- 
scribe them  accordingly.  Dr.  Rottler  believed  that 
they  were  obtained  fiom  the  calyptranthes  jambolana, 
but  was  not  altogether  certain.  This  is  a  middle- 
sized  tree^  with  q>reading  branches,  the  smaller  ones 
bracbiate ;  leaives  opposite,  ovate-emaiginate ;  Jbmers 
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terminating;  j^hii^  ovate-oblong,  about  the  size  of  an 
orange,  dark-cdoured,  sweetish^  esculent  Louretro 

notices  the  species  under  the  scientific  appellation  of 
jambolifera  odorata  j  it  is  the  rau-ton  of  the  Cochin- 
Chinese,  who  often  mix  the  pleasant^tasted  leaves 
with  salad  (See  Flor.  Cochin-Chin.  vol.  i.  p.  ^1.). 
The  calyptranthes  jambolona  may  be  found  described 
by  Rumphius  under  the  nsane  jambolana  (Amb.  i. 
t.  42.).  It  is,  moreover,  a  native  of  Ceylon,  and 
cidled  by  the  Cyngalese  aki'lHHiajh 


CCCXCI. 

TYKE  ^usrj-  (TamO  i>%n  (Duk.)  Fc^ 
roaghoo  (TeL)  Dadhi  ?[f5f  (Sans.> 

I  have  already  noticed  this  article  at  pages 
and  460  of  the  first  volume  of  this  work.    It  is  inva- 
riably ordered  as  a  diet  by  the  Mahometan  medical 
men  for  such  as  have  the  body  heated  from  (be  irri- 
tation  of  an  over-secreted  and  acrid  bile. 

CCCXCIL 
TURYAK  ABIZ        Sl^  (Arab.). 

This  is  the  name  of  a  root  which  I  find  mentioned 
by  Forskal,  in  his  Materia  Medica  Kahirina,  as  jkm. 
sessing  alterative  and  antirheumatic  qualities,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  it  has  as  yet  been  ascertained 
what  it  is.  I  merely  notice  it  here  to  add  a  hope 
that  it  may  soon  be  more  particularly  inquired  after. 
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CCCXCIIL 

VAIVELUNGHUM  <run-LU5:LSC5vrrnx/WLD  (Tarn, 
and  Teh)  Bmbarung  ^ji^g^i  (Duk.)  Valmgha 
(Sam.) 

This  is  a  small,  round,  brown  seed,  about  the  size 
of  black  pepper,  and  which,  ia  its  dry  state,  appears 
to  have  but  little  sensible  taste  or  smelL  The  pow- 
der of  it»  in  conjunction  wtdi  certain  aiomaticsy  is 
prescribed  as  a  gentle  restndner  in  flux  cases.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain  from  what  plant  it  is  ob- 
tained. 


CCCXCIV. 

VAKANATIE  PUTTAY  crue^w^^^^UfiS)!-. 
(Tam.) 

This  barky  as  it  appears  in  the  bazars  of  Lower 
India,  is  somewhat  warm  to  the  taste,  and  in  a  sbght 
degree  acrid ;  the  powder  of  it,  in  conjunction  with 

gingilic  oil,  is  occasionally  used  as  a  stimulating  ap- 
plication in  rheumatic  affections.  Plant  unknown  to 
Europeans. 
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CCCXCV. 

VALULU  V  Y-ARISEE  cjvjn-qia/d^CESajrr^ 

(Tam.)  Mai  hinghmie  ji^^  ^L.  (Duk.)  Bavunjic 
(Tel.)    Bdcochie  (Sans.)    Valuluvi^  seed* 

This  very  bitter  and  brownish  seed  is  prescribed, 
in  conjunction  with  other  ingredients,  in  cases  requir- 
ing  stomachics,  and  in  those  diarrhoeas  that  are  sup- 
posed to  arise  fioin  want  of  tone  in  the  abdominal 
viscera.    I  have  never  seen  the  plant 


CCCXCVI. 

VALUMBIRIKAI  o^^-LDLirrf^8>^rruj(TamO 
Merawrie  (Hind.)      ValumMkaca  (Tel.) 

Avurtunme  (Sans.)  Capsule  of  the  greatfruUed 
Screw-tree^  or  Hazel-leaved  Helecteres, 

H£LICT£RE»  ISORA  (Lin.). 

CI.  and  Ord.  Monadelphia  Dodecandria.  Nat. 
Ord.  Colomnifera;.  Haselnussblattriger  Schrauben-^ 
baum  (Nom.  Triv.  Willd.). 

This  is  a  singular-looking  contorted  capsule,  con- 
sisting of  five  fibres  closely  twisted  together,  in  the 
form  of  a  screw.  It  is  of  various  lengths,  from  one 
inch  to  two  and  a  half.  The  Vijtians  prepare  a  lini- 
ment with  the  powder  of  it,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
a  valuable  application,  in  cases  of  offensive  sores  inside 
of  the  ears  J  it  is  usually  mixed  with  a  good  pation 
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of  castor-oil.  The  plant  is  the  isora  muni  of  Rheed. 
(Mai.  vi.  p.  55.  t  dO.)f  it  is  ihejrucius  regis  (Rumph. 
Amb«viL  p.812.)>  ^  somewhat  diSerentiy  de- 
scribed by  Jaquin  and  Brown  •  (Jam.  330.).  The 
first  tells  us,  that  it  is  a  small  upright  tree  about 
twelve  feet  high,  with  leaves  alternate,  petioled, 
acute }  peduncles  many-flowered  and  terminating; 
cafyx  subcampanulatey  unequally  five-toothed;  petals 
white,  obtuse,  reflex ;  caipsuks  twisted  spirally  into 
an  ovate  fruit ;  seeds  angular,  ovate.  The  Helec- 
teres  isora  is  the  Uniya-gaJia  of  the  Cyngalese,  and 
has  a  place  in  tlie  Hortus  Bengalensis ;  it  is  a  native 
of  Jamaica  as  well  as  Malabar,  and  Sloane  spealn  of 
the  juice  of  the  root  having  virtues  in  empyema  and 
stomach  afiections.  The  leaves,  in  Jama  it  a,  are  em- 
ployed for  making  decoctions  lor  glysters.  See 
Hortus  Jamaicensis* 


CCCXCVIL 
VALLE-KAKA  ouamer^rr/^  (Hort.  Mai.). 

• 

This  is  the  Malealie  name  of  a  tre^  which  glows 
on  the  Malabar  coast  near  Cochin;  the  seed  of 

which,  boiled  with  saffron  and  oil,  Rheede  informs 
us,  is  said  to  be  an  efficacious  remedy  for  preventing 
fatal  consequences  from  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog^  pro- 
vided it  is  timely  administered  (Hort.  Mai.  partix. 
p.  143.). 

t  Alfo  by  Roxburgh,  m  hit  Rom  Indies  (MSS.),  who  tdb  nt^ ' 
Uiat  the  plant  it  call^  hy-xoaUah-nara  by  the  Malaban  of  Wynad, 
and  that  the  strong  fibres  of  tha  bark  of  the  iwjga  art  on^oytd 
for  HDaking  cordage  and  twine. 
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CCCXCVIU. 

VARAPOOLA  VAYR  cr^^  :_JL=t<5v>^-CcJ^J^^ 

(Tarn.)  Sqffhid  Muhammad  js^<  *xJu«  (Duk.)  Telia 
Foolugoodu  vayroo  (Telliagoo).  '   Sweta  canibqji 

'^rT^i^^^ft  (Sans.)  Root  of  the  Fluggea  Leu- 
coj^rus* 

Fluggea  Leucoptrus  (WiilcL)  ? 

This  is  a  pleasant-tasted  root,  found  occasionally 
in  the  medicine  bazars  of  Lower  India*  and  which 

the  Vytians  rank  amongst  their  mild  astringents ;  tlie 
small  round  whitish-coloured  fruit  is  a  little  bitter  to 
the  taste,  and  is  eaten  by  the  poor.  I  have  never 
seen  the  plant,  but  give  the  botanical  appellation  on 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Rottler ;  the  dose  of  the  pow> 
dered  root  is  said  to  be  about  a  pagoda  weight  given 
twice  daily. 

The  plant  is  of  the  CI.  and  Ord.  Dioecia  Pentan- 
driay  Nat.  Ord.  Tricoccse,  and  would  appear  to  have 
been  first  particularly  noticed  by  Dr.  Klein  of  Tran^' 
quebar,  who  transmitted  it  to  Willdenow,  and  may 

be  found  well  described  in  vol.  iv.  p.  15'7,  of  his 
Spec.  Plant. ;  of  it  he  says,  Folia  alterna,  quadri- 
linearia,  orbiculato-obovata  petiolata,  integerrima 
glabra  $  Jhres  axillares,  pedunculati,  parvi.  Mas- 
cuLi.  Ca!yx  pentaphyllus ;  corolla  nuUa ;  JUamenta 
5  subulata  calyce  duplo  longiora.  Feminei.  Cali/jp 
et  corolla  maris ;  gertnen  ovatuin ;  bacca  globosa 
nivia  tetrasperma,  semina  triquetra,  externc,  convexa 
axillata."  Willdenow  named  the  genus,  of  which 
there  is  but  one  species  (our  article)^  after  the  .cele- 
brated botanist  Flugge. 

VOL.  II.  G  G 
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CCXJXCIX. 

VATUNGHE  CVTTAY  (TLj^^nxK^mmm^/vyi^ 
also  Patinga  cuttay  (Tam.)  Tsiapangum  (Malealie), 
Qgu  Sappan  (Malay).     Bukum  ^  (Arab.)  Pa^ 

tangee  (Cyng,)  Patanga  "^fPT  (Sans.)  Narrow- 
leaved  Sappan. 

Ci^ALPiNiA  Sappan  (Lio.) 

CI.  and  OrdL  Decandria  Monogynia.  Nat  Ord. 
Lonientaceae. 

The  Vytians  consider  a  decoction  of  this  wood  as 
a  powerful  emmenagogue ;  a  virtue,  I  perceive  it  is 
also  supposed  to  possess  by  the  Cochifi-ChiDese ;  in 
whose  country  the  tree  grows  in  great  abundance, 
and  is  called  by  the  natives  cay-vang  also  to-mouc. 
It  is  the  tsiapangam  of  Rheede  (Mai.  vi.  p.  3.  t.  2.), 
and  the  lignum  sappan  of  Rumph.  (Amb.  iv.  p.  56. 
1 21.) 

The  cflssalpinia  sappan  is  a  middling-sised  tree, 

having  many  short  recurved  prickles  on  it ;  leaves 
alternate,  unequally  bipinnate,  consisting  of  twelve 
pairs  of  small  emarginate  sessile  leaflets^  Jiowers 
yelloWy  sweet-scented,  in  loose  terminating  racemes ; 
the  legume  is  somewhat  woody,  ovate-rhomboidai, 
beaked,  brown,  smooth ;  the  seeds  three,  turbinate* 
oblong,  horny.  (Flor.  Cochin-Chin.  vol.  i.  p.  262.) 
But  the  reader  may  find  a  fuller  and  somewhat  dif- 
fering account  of  the  tree  in  Roxburgh's  Coromandel 
Plants  (1. 1. 16.)  It  would  appear,  that  it  grows  in 
Sumatra*,  and  in  Pegu ;  on  Ceylan  two  varieties  are 

•  See  Manden's  Sumetni,  |».7S. 
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oomraon^  a  red  (ratu)»  and  a  white  (ela) ;  it  is  the 
only  species  of  the  genus  that  is  found  in  the  island* 
except  the  mmosoides^  which  is  the  eoda-wtmuLmthfrn 

of  the  Cyngalese.    No  less  than  fourteen  species 
have  a  place  in  the  Hortus  Bengalensis,  one  of  which 
is  our  article,  called  in  Bengaiese  bukum  ;  the  same  - 
nam^  bj  the  way*  that  is  given  to  it  by  the  Arab 
writer  Abulfaldi  (apud  Cels.  I76.) 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  the  wood  as  a  red-dye, 
notice  shall  be  taken  in  another  part  of  this  work. 


CCCC. 

VAYLEE  (Tarn.)  Vaivinta]  also  Wawinti  (Tel.) 
Hurkur^a  (Beng.)  Caraiia  (Hind,  and  Beng.) 
Hoolhool  (Duk.)  CaraveUa  also 

Varvar  ^^JJ  (Sans.)   Fhe-leaved  Geome* 

Cleome  Pentapuilla  (Lin.) 

CL  and  Ord.  Tetradynamia  Siliquosa.  Nat.  Ord. 
Capparides  (Juss.)     Fw^'lflatirtge  Cleome  (Norn. 

Triv.  Willd.)  . 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  (whicli  is  sometimes 
called  nellei  vaylie^  to  distinguish  it  irom  the  nahivay' 
Ue^  Tarn.,  cleome  viscosd),  on  the  stem  and  branches 
are  all  quinate;  **tke  lenfiets  obovate  acute,  very 
finely  serrate.  It  is  a  beautiful  upright  annual,  gener« 
ally  smooth,  but  sometimes  there  are  a  few  hairs  at 
the  bottom."  Loureiro  has  described  it  in  his  Flora 
Cociiin-Chin.  (vol.  ii.  p.  397.),  and  tells  us,  that  the 
Cochin-Chinese  call  it  man-man^ ;  of  it  he  says, 

Flos  albicans^  q»ica  longa,  erecta,  terminali  \  ca^9 

QQ  % 
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inferus,  4-philius  ;  fbliolis  obiongisy  erectis»  deciduis; 
corolla  petala  4-rotunda»  inaequalia,  patentia  $  ^ilti- 
menta  6-longa,  filiforma ;  perkar^um  siliqua  3-po1i- 
caris,  seminibiis  plurimus." 

The  small,  numerous,  warmish,  kidney-formed 
black  seeds,  as  well  as  leaves  of  this  plant,  are  ad- 
ministered in  decoction  in  convulsive  affections  and 
typhus  fever,  to  the  quantity  of  half  a  tea-cupful 
twice  daily. 

The  cleome  pentaphylla  appears  to  be  the  cay^ra- 
veela  of  Rhcede  (Mai.  ix.  p.  43.  t.  24.),  I  find  it  has 
a  place,  according  to  Dr.  Heyne*,  in  the  Tellingoo 
Medical  Sastrum,  entitled  Kaipastanum^  where 
another  species,  viscosa  (Shunacabarbaraf  Sans.),  is 
also  noticed.  The  Cyngalese  physicians  use  our 
article  for  nearly  the  same  purposes  that  the  Vi/tians 
do,  and  have  bestowed  on  it  the  name  of  awusada- 
wla-Jcola.  Seven  species  of  cleome  have  a  place  in 
Moon's  Catalogue  of  Ceylon  Plants ;  five  are  in  the 
Hortus  Bengalensis. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  seen  the  Flora  In- 
dica  of  Roxburgh  (manuscript  copy),  in  which  this 
plant  is  rather  differently  described  ^  he  says,  the 
leaves  are  eaten  by  the  natives. 

CCCCI. 

YAYLIE  PARTIE  Go^onSi-iljos^  (Tam.), 
also  Ootamumue  (Tam.)    Utrm        (Duk.)  Zoo- 
tupakoo  (Tel.)    YugapJiala  ^J^mi^  (Sans.)  Hain/. 
JUmered  Qfnanchum. 

Ctnanchum  Extensum  (lin.) 

*  HeyDe's  TVacti  on  Indis,  pp.  ISa  and  186. . 
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CI.  and  Ord.  Pentandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Apocinese  (Juss.).  Ausgebreitel&r  Htmdswurger 
(Nom.  Triv.  WUld.) 

A  decoction  of  the  kaxm  of  this  plant  is  given  to 
children  as  an  anthelmintic^  in  doses  not  exceeding 
three  table-spoon  fids ;  the  juice  of  the  leaves  is  or- 
dered in  asthma.  A  long  description  of  the  plant 
has  been  given  by  Jaquin.  I  shall  merely  here  ob- 
serve, that  it  is  a  beautiful  twining  plant,  rising  from 
an  annual,  whitish,  fibrous  root,  which  is  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  long ;  but  let  Willdenow  speak,  «*  Caule 
volubili  frutescente,  foliis  cordatis  acutis,  pedunculis 
elongatis,  pedicellis  ^iformibus,  coroUis  margine  hir» 
suiis,  folliculis  ramentaceis."  The  plant  is  a  native 
of  the  Coromandel  coast  On  referring  to  the 
Hortus  Bengalensis  for  the  cynanchum  extensuro, 
I  perceive  he  directs  his  reader  to  asclepias  echinata, 
the  Hindoostanie  name  of  wliich  is  6agwa?iee,  and 
the  TelUngoo  jiUuga.  Altogether  I  fear  there  is  a 
little  confusion  regarding  the  Viin^lie  parties  the  scien- 
tific name  of  which  I  gave  on  the  authority  of  my 
much  respected  friend  Dr.  Rottler  of  Madras. 


CCCCII. 

VAYPUM  PUTT  AY  Gaxj!_'i_LDL_LJcs)L.(Tam.) 
Nkn  (Hind,  and  Beng.)  Neem  ke  chawl  J  ^ 
(Duk.)  Vat/mpa  putta  (Tel.)  Neem  (Mahratta). 
Beua  (Can.)  TeUkohomba  (Cyng.),  also  Nimba 
(Cyng.)  Aria-bepou  (Rheede,  Mai.  iv.  p.  107. 
t.  5«. )  Ninba  (Sans.)  Bark  qfthe  Mwrgo$a 
Tree. 

M£LIA  AZADIRACUTA  (Liu.) 
G  O  3 
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CI.  and  Ord.  Decandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Melise  (Juss.)  GrosbkUtriger  Zedrach  (Nom.  Tiiv* 
Willd.) 

This  bark  is  bitter  and  astringent,  and  by  no 

means  unpleasant  to  the  taste :  it  is  considered  by 
the  native  practitioners  as  amongst  their  most  vahi- 
abie  Tonics.  They  geaeraiiy  prescribe  it  io  powder 
or  in  decoction,  in  conjunction  with  some  acomatic, 
in  fewen,  and  also  in  chronic  rhenmatiim ;  in  fact,  it 
is  otder»d  for  almost  every  purpose  that  the  cinchona 
is  in  Europe.  Dr.  D.  White,  late  Superintending 
Surgeon  on  the  Bombay  establishment,  inibrmed  me, 
that  from  the  bark  of  the  vaypum  mdrmn  he  witnessed 
success  nearly  equal  to  what  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  cinchona  officinalis.  It  would  appear  to  be 
somewhat  similar  in  its  effects  to  the  comus ,/lor$da, 
or  great-flowered  dogwood  of  Virginia,  which  many 
think  little  inferior  to  the  true  bark ;  Barton  says, 
that  their  sensible  qualities,  their  chemical  analysis,  and 
their  action  on  the  dead  fibre,  prove  an  identity  in 
their  medical  virtues.  Dr.  Gregg  gave  the  powder 
of  the  comus  florida  in  doses  of  thirty-five  grains. 
Dr.  Walker,  who  made  it  a  subject  of  his  inaugural 
dissertation,  observes,  that  he  found  it  equal  to  the 
Peruvian  bark,  given  with  other  bitters,  as  a  stomachic. 
See  Barton's  Materia  Medica  of  the  United  States 
(vol.  i.  pp.  51,  52,  53.) 

Our  article  is  called  by  the  Javanese  tmda  ;  the 
bark  they  consider  as  a  valuable  anthelmintic  ^  the 
leaves  are  vulnerary,  vermifuge^  and,  to  a  certain  de* 
greci  diuretic;  and  the  tree  yields  much  gum.  From 
the  fruit,  which,  when  fiiU-grown,  is  not  unlike  a 
small  French  olive,  a  most  valuable,  bitter,  fixed  oil 
is  prepared,  which  is  not  only  justly  esteemed  as  a 
good  worm  medicine,  but  is  much  prized  as  an  exter- 
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nal  application  in  oases  of  feul  ulcer ;  it  b  also  used 

as  a  liuiment  in  rheumatic  and  spasmodic  affections, 
and  in  those  violent  head-aches  brought  on  by  tlie 
rays  of  the  sun.  Taken  before  exposure  to  cold  and 
wet  it  is  supposed  to  have  the  effect  of  preventing 
fever  or  catarrh.  The  saiall  white  flowers  are  sup- 
posed to  Iiave  virtues  in  cholera  morbus.  There  is, 
besides,  a  sort  of  toddy  obtained  from  healthy  young 
fliargosa  trees*  which  is  occasionally  prescribed  by 


m 

Mho  (Tanou),  the  dose  ia  an  eunce  aod  abalf  every 

morning ;  of  the  decoction  of  the  hark  itself  the  dose 
is  about  half  a  tea-cupful  twice  daily. 

Dr.  Fleming,  in  his  Catalogue  of  Indian  MedicjAsi 
Plants  (p.  2d.)9  notices  two  spedes  of  meliAt  having 
Mariy  Bupilar  virtues*  the  m*  A»di»cbta  and  the 
SI.  senpervtrens  be  states,  that  the  leaves  of  both 
have  a  bitter  taste  (devoid  of  astringency)  j  the  de- 
coction of  them  is  used  internally  in  cases  in  which 
toxlic  aad  stomachic  bitters  are  required,  and  they 
jNre  moieover  employed  externally  as  discutieiots  and 
emollieats.  In  tiie  Tr«isactions  of  the  Medical  and 
Physical  Society  of  Calcutta  (vol.  i.  p.  123.)  may  be 
seen  a  case  of  hysteria  distinctly  detailed  by  G. 
SkiptQD>  £sq^»  in  which  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  of 
the  meUa  aaadiracbta  was  givra  with  the  happiest 
eftct  Five  speeies  ofss^  grow  on  Ceylon,  ilve 
have  also  a  place  in  the  Hortus  Bengalensis.  The 
species  azedarach  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and  called  by 
the  natives  by  the  uames  of  din,  ools,  or  sedan;  this 
species  is  also  a  native  of  Cochin-Chinay  and  named 
in  that  country  oei^'^au^dau :  the  medical  men 

*^WliM  ft  in  Kindooitaiue  koiain,  and  in  flanscrit  maha 
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there  consider  it  as  anthelmintic,  but  give  it  cau- 
tiously internally :  "  quia  nimia  dosi  vertiginein,  et 
convulsiones  afiert/'  (Flor.  Cochin-ChiD.  vol.  L 
p.  2690 

Now  it  may  be  fiiU  time  to  observe,  that  the  melia 
azadinichta  is  a  large  and  beautiful  tree,  common  in 
most  parts  of  India  ;  trwik  often  crooked,  but  thick; 
wood  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  the  bark  of  a  dark-purple 
colour;  the  branches  extend  very  wide;  the  leaves 
are  scattered  about  the  extremities  of  the  branches^ 
and  are  from  one  to  two  inches  long ;  leaflets  oppo- 
site, or  nearly  so,  about  six  pair,  sicklc-lanced,  serrate, 
of  a  light-green  colour,  and  not  of  an  luipleasant 
odour.  As  Miller  states,  the  Howers,  which  are 
small,  white,  and  fragrant,  are  produced  on  long 
branching  panicles  from  the  side  of  the  branches; 
the  fruit  (drupe)  is  kidney-formed,  at  first  green,  then 
turning  yellow,  and  at  List  changing  to  a  purple.'*  • 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  a  vegetable  alkali,  similar 
perhaps  to  that  got  from  the  yellow  cinchona  bark 
(quinine),  might  be  obtained  from  the  bark  of  melia* , 
azadirachta ;  it  certainly  would  be  worth  a  trial :  it, 
for  this  purpose,  should  be  boiled  in  alcohol  till  it 
loses  its  bitter  taste ;  evaporate  to  dryness  j  dissolve 
the  extract  thus  procured  in  boiling  water,  strongly 
acidulated  with  hydro-chloric  acid ;  to  this  add  mag- 
nesia in  excess,  which,  after  a  fbw  minutes'  boiling, 
will  fix  the  red  matter  and  clear  the  liquor;  when 
cold,  filter  and  wash  the  magnesian  precipitiite  with 
cold  water ;  dry  it  on  a  stove ;  digest  in  boiling  alco- 
hol till  all  the  bitter  principle  is  separated ;  mix  the 
alcoholic  liquors,  and  the  vegetable  alkali,  of  whatever 

•  From  Roxburgh's  Flora  Indica  (MSS.),  we  Icarn  that  the 
wood  is  hard,  durable,  aod  fit  for  ship- building,  and  esteemed 
next  in  quality  to  the  mimosa  Arabica  on  the  Coromandel  coasu 
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nature^  will  separate  as  it  cools:  thb  is  the  mode 

ordered  by  Magendie  for  preparing  the  quinine  from 
the  yellow  bark,  and  would  in  all  probability  answer 
for  the  margosa  bark.  I  may  take  this  opportunity 
of  noticing  the  increasing  high  character  of  quinine^ 
not  only  as  a  febrifuge,  but  as  a  stomachic :  the  fol- 
lowing formula,  as  ordered  by  Dr.  Burnet  of  London, 
was  of  the  greatest  service  in  a  case  of  dyspepsia,  ac- 
companied with  hepatic  derangement,  for  which  the 
nitro-muriatic  bath  had  been  prescribed : 
R  Sulphatis  quinas       -      -      gtt  ij. 

Acid,  sulph.  dilut.    -      -      gtt  ij. 

Spirit,  myristicae       -       -  fji. 

Aquas  distil  lata)        -       -  f^x. 
Misce,  tiat  haustus ;  to  be  taken  daily  at  mid-day. 

CCCCIIL 

V A YMBADUM  PUTTAY  GavjLDLJ/Ti_ijDLJu 
I— <25)i~  (Tarn.)  Soorooghoodu  puita  (Tel.)  Rak- 
tavalll  \^^^\  (Sans.)    Vat/mbadum  Bark. 

The  powder  of  this  dark-coloured  and-  pleasant 
tasted  barky  in  conjunction  with  gingilie  oil,  is  some^ 
times  used  as  an  external  application  for  the  itch, 

and  other  cutaneous  eruptions  ;  but  the  chief  use 
of  it  appears  to  be  as  a  reddish-brown  dye,  the 
tint  of  which  is  fixed  by  means  of  kadukai  andpaddi' 
carum  (chebuUc  myrobolan  and  alum).  What  the 
'  root  isy  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 
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CCCCIV. 

VAYPUM  UNNAY  Ca^-iLJLJixGLu5ow4OT^ 
(Tam.)   Margom  OiL 

See  article  Vaypum  Puttay. 

CCCCV, 

VEDITTALUNG  KOLINDOO  cnS\^^^os:> 

rfuQ^rr^r^^  (Tam.)     Vurtulika  kdungla  pawt 
il/l^JL:rj3  (Hind.)     Velliiooroo  honaho  (Tel.), 
also  Yeilroo  (Tel.)     Vlrawiksha  cO  i^iy  (Sans.) 
Young  Shoots  qf  the  A^-coloured  Mimosa, 

Mimosa  Cinerea  (Lin.) 
DfiSMANTHUS  ClN£ft£C;a  (Wilid.) 

CU  and  Ord.  Polygamia  Mooceeta.  Nat  Ord. 
Leguminosae  (Juss.)  Grauer  Buschebsofif  (Noin* 
Triv.  Waid.) 

These  young  shoots  are  of  a  cooling  nature,  and 
are  bruised  and  applied  to  the  eyes  i|i  cases  of 
ophthalmia. 

The  minosa  cinerea  (Lin.),  ot,  as  it  has  been  called 
by  Willdenowy  desmanthus  cinereus,  is  a  prickly 

tree,  with  an  even-branched  stem  ;  leases,  bipinnate  ; 
and  flowers  in  spikes.  (Flor.  Zeyl.  215.)  It  would 
seem  to  be  a  native  of  most  of  the  West  India 
Islands;  where,  Browne  tells  us»  that  the  leaves 
are  frequently  mixed  with  com  for  the  riduig  horses, 
and  it  is  thought  to  free  them  from  both  bots  and 
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worms ;  it  also  grows  in  Ceylon,  by  Moon's  account, 
but  he  has  affixed  no  Cyqgalese  name.  (Catalogue 
p.  73.) 

This  tree  is  described  at  gieftt  length  bj  Dr. 
Roxburgh,  in  his  Flora  Indica,  MSS.,  as  also  isL  his 

Cor.  Plants,  xi.  No.  j  he  meutions  the  hardness 
of  the  wood. 


CCCCVI. 

VEELVIE  ELLEY  cHLS'avLira/mD  (Tarn.)  Belkd 
pat  ITjiAJ  (Duk.)  Bilva^ikoo  (TeL)  Filwa^paira 
fcjfrqi^^  (Sans.)   Leaf  of  the  ReUgious  Oraiava. 

CjiATiSVA  Religiosa  (Vahl.) 

CL  and  Qrd.  Dodecandria  Monogynia.  Nat  Ord. 
Putaminefle.     LoMz^teMaiirige  Craiaw  (Nom* 

Triv.  Willd.) 

The  leaves  of  the  crataeva  rehgiosa  are  somewhat 
aromatic,  in  a  slight  d^ee  bitter,  and  are  considered 
by  the  native  practitioners  as  stomachic.  The  root^ 
as  it  appears  in  the  bazars,  has  a  singular  subaro- 
matic  and  bitterish  taste,  and  is  supposed  to  possess 
an  alterative  quality. 

With  regard  to  another  species,  marmelos*,  the 
a^e  marmelos  (Lin.),  the  very  glutinous  transparent 
juice^  which  is  found  round  the  small  white  seeds^  con- 
tained within  the  hard  shell  of  the  fruit,  has  much 
the  smell  of  turpentine,  and  tastes  warmish,  not 
unUke  balsam  of  Peru  ;  the  Vytiam  use  it  for 
cleaning  foul  ulcers ;  it  is,  in  other  respects,  a 

*  II  ii  aifo,  whMi  boiled  ia.  giagilis  oil»  enplofad  k  caast  of 
ozena. 
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substance  which,  I  fear,  has  not  yet  suiBcienUy  been 

examined.  More  will  be  said  of  the  paste  of  the 
fruit,  and  of  its  use  iu  the  arts,  in  another  part  and 
volume  of  tiiis  work. 

Our  article  is  the  leaf  of  the  nuvaHa  of  Rheede  (MaL 
iii.  p.  49.  t.  4S.),  and  the  Iwrm-marna  of  the  Cyngalese: 
the  plant  is  a  native  of  India  and  Otaheite  *  ;  and 
usually  rises  to  the  height  of  about  twenty  feet,  with  an 
upright  trunk,  and  spreading  branches ;  leaves  scat- 
tered at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  and  leqjiets  aud 
petals  ianceolate-elhptic^  acute  at  both  ends;  jffower# 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  greenish-whit^  with 
red  stamens  (Miller). 

CCCCVII. 

VELLUM  G<y^-»3V)cycLX)  (Tam.),  also  in  Tamool 

Nulla  vellumA  Goor  "^^(Duk.)  Bellum  (Tel.) 
Kund  jOi*  (Arab.)  Guda,  or  Gura  also  Maisy^ 
audi  ♦ttt<l(u3  (Sans.)   Jaggary^  or  Coaarse  Sugar. 

Saccharum  Ofiicinarum  (Lin.) 

See  article  Sugar,  in  vol.  i.  p.  407. 

As  sugar  in  India  is  obtained  not  only  from  the 
sugar-cane,  but  from  cocoa-nut  and  Palmyra  toddy, 
so  it  naturally  follows  that  jaggaries,  or  coarse  sugary 
must  be  procured  from  the  same  toddies  ;  they  are 
used  by  the  Vijtians  for  medicinal  purposes,  and 
also  by  the  natives  to  sweeten  their  drinks.  The 
jaggary  of  the  Palmyra  tree  toddy  is  called  in 
Tamool  karapootie. 

*  Where  the  fruit  %  called  pura-au, 

f  Nulla  ?e11um  is,  properly  speaking,  the  jaggery  of  the  stlgar- 
canei  and  ia  ao  called  from  beiog  the  beat. 
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CCCCVIIL 

VELLIE  EEUM  Co ucvrr^v'-r ®u-iluLD  (Tam.) 
i^Ajoj^  also  ^/dS  JTu/a-^  (Arab.)  Pewier. 

This  the  Vytians  use  in  the  preparation  of  Sliadi' 
Ungumt  which  article  see*  in  this  part  and  volume. 
The  literal  meaning  of  velUe  eeum  is  silver  lead ;  in 

the  same  way  that  the  Arabians  sometimes  call  it 
y&Aj)  rusas  abeez,  or  white  tin. 

CCCCISL 

VENI-VELL-GETTA  (Cyng.). 

Menispermum  Fenestratum  (Gjrrt.) 
CosciNiuM  Fenestratum  (Colebrooke). 

This  is  a  large  Ceylon  tree,  having  a  yellow,  bitter 
wood,  and  leaves  alternate,  petioled,  and  entire; 
the  natives  consider  the  wood*,  sliced  small,  as  a 
valuable  bitter. 

CCCCX. 

VEPPALEI  Ccn-J__ 
pala  (Mai.)    Faia  cod^a^  also  Manoopala  (Tel.) 
Curai/ja  l^Aj^  (Hind.)  Kuiaj a  (Sans.)  Oval- 

leaved  Roscbay, 

Nebium  Antidysentebicum  (Lin.) 

*  See  a  paper  by  Mr.  Colebrooke  on  the  Indian  species  of 
menispermum,  in  the  Traiisactions  of  the  Linnaean  Society,  vol.  xiii. 
pp.  65, 66.  ^ 
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CL  and  Ord*  Pentandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord« 
Apocineas  (Ju88.)  EuchsiiUender  Oleander  (Nom. 
Triv.  Willd.) 

The  bark  of  this  tree  is  lately  admitted  into  the 

British  Materia  Medica,  under  the  appellation  of 
connessi  bark.  On  the  Malabar  coast  it  is  called  ^//^ 
patah ;  and  by  the  Portuguese  corie  de  pala^  who 
consider  it  as  a  valuable  febrifuge  medicine.  On  the 
Coromandel  coast  it  seems  chiefly  to  be  given  in 
dysenteric  affections,  and  is  commonly  administered 
in  decoction,  in  the  quantity  of  an  ounce  and  a  half 
or  two  ounces  twice  daily.    The  bark  is  of  a  red« 


■ 

been  much  vaunted  by  Rheede  (Mai.  L  p.  85.  t.  47*) 

and  others  in  dysenteric  affections.  In  Cochin-China, 
where  the  tree  is  termed  cay'inok-hoa-tlang^  it  would 
appear,  by  Loureiro's  account^  that  it  is  chiedy 
prized  for  its  beautiful  white  wood,  which  is  of  a  fine 
grain,  and  fit  for  making  furniture ;  with  r^ard  to 
the  medicinal  properties,  for  which  the  bark  of  tfie 
tree  is  so  much  in  repute,  he  adds,  **  De  virtute 
arboris,  antidysenterica  testari,  non  audeo  experien- 
tia  destitutus."  I  perceive  it  is  noticed  by  Alibert 
in  his  Nouveaux  £16mens  de  Th£rapeutique," 
vol.  i.  p.  lid.,  and  an  electuary  of  it  recommended. 
Virey*  also  speaks  of  it  under  the  appellation  of 
cropal,  observing,  that  it  is  eminently  antidysenteric 
and  febrifuge. 

The  seeds,  which  in  Tamool  have  got  the  name  of 
wppalei  arisee,  in  Persian  that- of  or  ahtr, 
in  Arabic  Ussan-uUusafeery  and  in  Dukhanie  and 
Hindoostanie  y>'j^\  anderjou,  have  a  pleasant  taste, 
not  unlike  that  of  oats,  which  they  also  resemble  in 

•  See  hit «  Hittoire  N«tareU«  det  MedicsmeM,"  p.  kSS* 
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^ipearonoe;  tfaejr  are  contained  in  round,  slender 
fidlideii  each  about  eight  inches  long^  two  of  which 
often  joined  at  both  ends ;  an  iniusioii  of  them,  they 

being  previously  toasted,  is  a  safe  and  gentle  re- 
strainer  in  bowel  complaints,  and  is  given  to  allay  the 
irritation  of  the  stomach  in  cholera  morbus;  a  decoc- 
tion of  them,  Hheede  tells  us,  is  also  employed  in 
ardent  fever  and  gout  Roxburgh  makes  our  article 
belong  to  a  different  genus,  from  the  circumstances 
of  its  seeds  being  covered  with  a  kind  of  coma  or 
hair,  and  the  form  of  the  corolla,  which  is  "  infun^ 
dibuiffijauce  mda^*  while  that  of  the  other  is  "  tukm 
Urmnatm  oonuMi  laoera***  The  nerium  antidy* 
sentericum  **  is  a  middle-sized  tree,  with  brachiate 
branches  ;  leaves  opposite,  oblong-ovate  ;  and  Jlorvers 
of  a  greenish  white,  in  short  terminating  racemes ; 
tibejruii  has  ahready  been  described.*' 


CCCCXI. 

V£RRUGHUNG  KALUNG  (2<5^B?nv;eryi 
'         (Tam.)     Ballooy^akashie  gndda^    Abara,  also 
Habarala  (Cyng.)   Ape  (Otaheite).   HasHd  Camid 

(Sans.)   Long-rooted  Arum, 

AauM  Macroruizon  (Lin.) 

CI.  and  Ord.  Monoeda  Polyandria.  Nat  Ord. 
Aroidee  (Juss.)  Grossivurzticher  Aran  (Nom.  Triv, 
Willd.) 

This  root,  in  its  raw  state,  like  most  of  the  arums,  • 
possesses  a  degree  of  acrimony ;  in  conjunction  with 
gingiUe  oil»  the  native  practitioners  prqmre  a  kind  of 
liniment  with  il^  which,  they  allege^  whm  nibbed  on 
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the  head»  sometunes  cures  intermittent  fevers  after 
eveiy  other  remedy  has  failed.  When  dressed  the 
vermghung  kahmg  is  eaten,  but  is  far  infbriofto  the 

root  of  the  an/m  csculentum  (Lin.),  wliich  is  the 
cahulium  csculentum  (Willd.),  and  to  bo  noticed  in 
another  part  of  this  work.  Our  article  is  the  dea* 
vew  of  the  Chinese,  and  the  kappe  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands ;  it  is  a  large  rooty  about  the  thickness  and 
length  of  a  man's  arm  ;  the  leaves  also  are  large  and 
wide,  peltate,  cordate,  two-parted  at  the  base ;  the 
Jiower  is  white  and  very  sweet ;  the  spaihe  cowled 
and  short  \  and  the  berries  roundish  and  red  (Lou- 
mro,  Foster^  and  Raij).  On  Ceylon  they  distinguish 
no  less  than  four  varieties  of  the  plant,  the  white; 
black,  spotted,  and  variegated.  (Moon's  Catalogue  of 
Ceylon  Plants,  p.  64.)  Koques,  in  his  Phytographie 
Medicalc  (vol.  i.  p.  65.),  speaks  of  both  the  arum 
dracunculus  and  arum  maculatum  as  poisonous. 


CCCCXIL 

VESHEl  MOONGHI£  ELLEY  crLS7  opyi-R/ 
dTcTsSs/?^  (Tam.)  Soohh-dursum  (Hind.)  Fesha^ 
mangalupakoo  (Tel.)  Bclutla  imla-talij  (Rheed.*) 
^^JO^tm  (Duk.)    HeerUolabo  (Cyng.)  Vishaman^ 

dala  R^MO^T^  (Sans.)    Asiatic  Crinwn, 

CiuNUM  Asiatic uait  (Lin.) 

CL  and  Ord.  Hexandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Narcissi  (Juss.)  Asiaiische  HakenUUe  (Norn.  Triv. 
Willd.) 

*  Mai.  vol.  ii.  t.38. 

\  The  plant  may  be  found  adiuirab.ly  described  by  Dr.  Rox- 
burgh, in  nis  Flora  Indica,  MSS. 
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The  succulent  bitterish  leaves  of  this  plant,  which 
are  about  two  inches  brood  and  three  feet  long,  the 
natives  bruise  and  mix  with  a  little  castor-oil,  so 
forming  an  application  which  they  think  useful  for 

re})clling  whitlows,  and  other  iiiHammations  that 
come  at  tiie  end  of  the  toes  and  fingers  j  the  juice 
of  the  leaves  is  employed  for  tlie  ear-ache  in  Upper 
India.  On  Java,  by  Horsfield's  account,  this  plant 
is  reckoned  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  emetics  the 
inhabitants  have.  Rumphiiis,  who  calls  it  radix 
toxicaria  (And),  ii.  p.  155,  t  ()9.)»  speaks  highly  of 
its  virtues  iu  curing  the  disease  occasioned  by  the 
poisoned  arrows  of  the  Macassers  in  their  wars ;  it 
is-  the  root  chewed  that  is  tlie  emetic,  provided  a 
little  of  the  juice  is  swallowed.  The  crinum  Asia* 
ticnm  is  tlie  inan-sy-lan  of  the  Cochin-Chinese,  and 
its  v  irtues  may  be  found  lauded  by  Loureiro.  (jb'lor. 
Cochin^Chin.  vol.  i.  p.  19B.)  It  is  a  native  of 
Malabar,  Java,  Ceylon,  and  America.  The  stem  is' 
short,  thick,  coated,  white  and  single;  the  root  is 
solid,  turbinate,  surrounded  with  long  branching 
fibres ;  the  leaves  have  alreatly  been  mentioned  ;  the 
flowers  are  white,  large,  in  a  simple  fiat  umbel  (Lou« 
reiro).  The  species  foxicanim  (Roxb.)  is  the  maha- 
tolabo  of  the  Cyngalese, 

CCCCXIII. 

VETTILEI  Ccy^eTffi/TO  (Tam.)  Pan 
(Duk.)    Tanhool  i^U  (Arab.  Avicen.  «63.)  Barg 
tdmbool  j^^^U-  J-^  (Pers.)    Fern        (Hind.)  Tama- 
lap-akoQ  (Tel.)     Tambuli  rfl*^^  (Sans.;  Betel 
leaf. 

Piper  Betle  (Lin.) 

VOL.  II.  H  H 
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CI.  and  Ord.  Diandna  Digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Pi- 
perita?.   Betle  Ffrffer  (Nom.  Triv.  Willd.) 

The  warm  juice  of  the  betel  leaf  is  prescribed  by 
the  Vyttam  aa  a  febrifuge,  in  the  quantity  of  a  small 
flpoonful  twice  daily ;  it  ia  also  given  in  the  indiges- 
tions  of  children  ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  musk,  in 
cases  of  hysteria.  The  leaf,  which  tlie  Javanese  call 
suroOf  is  chewed  in  most  Eastern  countries  in  the 
way  that  tobacco  is  in  Europe.  The  Malays  term 
it  nreh,  the  Tematese  bido,  the  Balinese  biase ;  at 
Amboyna  they  distinguish  it  by  the  name  of  omo.  The 
vine  itself  is  the^to^z/<fl-co(// of  llheede  (Mai.  vii.  p.29. 
t.  I5.)f  and  the  tanbool         of  Avicenna*  (263.) 

The  plant,  according  to  Roxburgh's  description,  is 
pemmia],  dioecou8»  creq[»ng ;  leaves^  alternate,  biftr- 
eou8»  cordate^  irom  five  to  seven-nerved,  smooth, 
entire,  female  aments,  subcylindric,  drooping ;  the 
root  and  stem  woody  (Flora  Indica,  vol.  i.  p.  160.) 
The  piper  betle  has  got  the  name  dL  buUU  wala  on 
Ceylon,  where  no  less  than  seven  qpedes  are  dis- 
tinguished \  it  is  the  caytlau  of  the  Cochin-Chinese, 
who  reckon  the  leaf  califaciens,  stomachica,  bal- 
samica,  vulneraria-'  (Flor.  Cochin-Chin.  vol.  i.  p.  52.) 


CCCCXIV. 

VIDl  MARAM  (Tam.)  (Rheede  Mal.iv.  t.  S?.) 
Kendal  (Jav.)    Lelmck  ^aJ  f  Avicen.)  Modiayet 
(Forskal).   Lolu  (Cyng.)   Buhaoarie  (Beng.) 

Lesura  (Hind.)     NeJcra  (Tel.)  Bukampadaruka 

^JTcf^sq^T^^  (Sans.)   Smooth-leaved  Myxa. 

CoRDu  MnuLt 

•  lis  Hisl#  Eai  HtilMr.  Sptiagel. 
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CL  and  OrcL  Pentandria  Monogynia.   Nat  Ord. 
Borragineie.    Schmarxe  Cardie  (Nom.  Triv*  Willd.) 
This  is,  by  RoxbuT|;}i^8  account,  «« a  pretty  large 

tree,  growing  in  the  Circars ;  trunk  about  twelve 
-  feet  high,  crooked  ;  bark  grey ;  branches  numerous, 
spreading,  affording  a  dense  shade  $  leaves  scattered, 
petioled,  ovat^  oval,  orobovate;  bracies nooe; Jhwers 
smalt,  white ;  drupe  globular,  smooth,  the  size  of  a 
cherry,  when  ripe  yellow,  pulp  almost  transparent, 
tough  and  viscid;  nut  cordate  ;  seeds  solitary  ;  smell 
of  the  nut  when  cut  is  heavy  and  disagreeable  j 
taste  of  the  kernels  like  that  of  fresh  filberts  he 
adds,  **  the  fruit  not  used  in  the  Circars  for  medical 
purposes ;  when  lipe  it  is  eaten  by  the  natives*'  (Flora 
Indica,  MSS.) 

The  cordia  myxia  was  known  to  some  of  the  old 
writers  on  the  Materia  Medica,  by  the  name  of  se^ 
besten^  the  dried  fhiit  is  occasionaUy  brought  to 
Europe,  but,  as  Horsfield  *  observes,  generally  in  a 
damaged  and  worm-eaten  state ;  that  writer  adds, 
that  it  yields  on  maceration  a  plentiful  mucilage,  of 
an  emollient  nature,  useful  in  diseases  of  the  breast 
and  the  urethra.  The  fruit  is  gently  aperient ;  ten 
or  twelve  drachms  of  the  pulp  have  the  same  effect 
as  the  same  quantity  of  the  pulp  of  cassia.  The 
bark  is  a  mild  tonic,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  reme^ 
dies  pf  the  Javanese  in  fever  cases.  The  wood  itself 
is  tough  and  solid,  and  is  employed  for  procuring 
fire  by  friction.  I  perceive  the  species  sebestena  is 
in  the  list  of  medicinal  plants,  given  by  Dr.  Heyne^ 
in  his  Tracts  Historical  and  Statistical  of  India, 
p.  135. ;  its  Tellingoo  names  are  shaeslUmarUaka  and 
tenkay. 

*  See  his  account  of  the  medicinal  plants  of  Java,  in  the  Asiatig 
Journal  for  February  1819,  p.  149. 
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VISTNOOKRANDIE  rrLr2_e^  Prcrr^e^ 
(Tarn.)     Vistnookrandwn  (Tel.)      fVisnu  kranti 

(Cyng.)  Vaishmva  q^q  (Sans.)  Ciiickweed-leaved 
Evahndus. 

Eyolvulus  Alsinoides  (Lin.) 

CI.  and  Orel.  Pentandria  Tetragynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Convohiili  (Juss.)  Fogelmieraf'lli^er  £volvulus 
(Norn.  Tnv.  Willd.) 

The  leaves^  stalks^  and  root  of  this  low-growing 
plant,  are  all  used  in  medicine  by  the  Tamools,  and 
are  supposed  to  possess  virtues  In  certain  bowel  af- 
fections ;  they  are  prescribed  in  infusion,  in  the 
quantity  of  half  a  tea-cupful  twice  daily.  The 
species  in  question, .  with  two  others,  are  growing  in 
Ceylon.  1  find  two  grow  in  the  botanical  garden  at. 
Calcutta ;  our  article,  introduced  by  General  Hard- 
wick,  and  the  evol.  pilosus  (Roxb.)  introduced  by 
Sir  A.  Hesleridge. 

The  evolvulus  alsinoides  is  a  little  annual  plant 
with  a  creeping  root  j  the  steins,  leaves,  and  pedun- 
cles are  covered  *widi  rufous  hairs  ;  '*  leaves  obcor- 
date,  obtuse,  hairy,  petioled,  stem  diffuse,  peduncles 
three-flowered'*  (Flor.  Zeylan.  7^0  Our  article  is 
described  by  Dr.  lioxburgh,  in  his  Flora  Indica 
(MSS.),  with  his  usual  intelligence  i  he  says,  it  has 
scarce  any  stem,  alternate,  bifarious,  subsessile^  oblong 
leax^es ;  and  peduncles  axillary,  solitary,  and  longer 
than  the  leaves. 
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VILPALEI  (TamO   MiUy  Swalkm^i. 

A8CLBPIA8  Lactivs&a  (Lin.) 

CI.  and  Ord.  Pentandria  Digynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Contortae.  MikJiende  Schwalbennmrz  (Nom.  Thv. 
Willd.) 

The  root  of  this  species  of  asclepias  I  found 
mentioned  in  a  list  of  medicines,  presented  to  me 

by  a  learned  Vi/tian  ;  but  what  its  particular  virtues 
are  I  had  no  o})portunity  of  ascertaining.  I  per- 
ceive the  plant  grows  in  Ceylon,  but  Mr.  Moon  has 
affixed  no  native  name  to  it ;  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  in  the  botanical  garden  of  Calcutta,  where  twenty 
species  of  this  genus  are  noticed.  Miller,  in  his 
Dictionary  says,  it  is  so  like  the  common  or  officinal 
swallow-wort,  asclepias  vincetoxicum^  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other;  of  it 
Willdenow  says,  "  Foliis  ovatis  acnminatis  maiguie 
tenuissime  ciliatis,  caiile  erecto,  umbellis  proliferis." 
The  root  of  the  common  swallow- wort  was  formerly 
used  in  medicine,  and  suspected  to  have  alexiphar- 
mic  properties  \  but  it  is  now  out  of  Use  and  per- 
haps deservedly.  It  is  touched  very  cautiously  by 
any  animal,  and  is  suspected  of  being  poisonous ;  it 
might  become  a  subject  of  more  minute  inquiry  in 
these  more  enliirhtened  days,  when  even  poisons  are 
turned  to  good  account* 
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VITTIE  VAYR  CavJi-L-i^XScn-i'^  (Tarn.) 
Bdh  ai»  (Duk.)  Cooroo  vayroo  (Tel.)  Khus  ^ 
(Pers.)    i75eCT-         (Hind.)  Viratara 

(Sans.)  Oiictff  i2oo/« 

Andbopooon  Mubicatus  (Retau) 

CI.  and  Ord.  Triandria  Digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Gra- 
mina. 

An  infiuioo  of  this  fragrant-amelling  root,  the 
V^Ham  consider  as  diaphoretic  and  g^tly  stimulant, 

in  the  quantity  of  a  quarter  of  a  tea-cupful  twice 
daily  j  and  prescribe  it  more  diluted  as  a  grateful 
driok  in  certain  fever  cases.  It  is  made  into  fans  by 
the  natives ;  and  after  being  thinly  worked  into  large 
bamboo  firames,  and  wateied,  is  also  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  cooling  the  land  wind;  wfaicht  on 
passing  through  the  wetted  roots,  is  lowered  many 
degrees  in  temperature,  owing  to  the  evaporation 
that  is  produced. 

The  plant  in  Bengalie  is  called  bena ;  it  is  com- 
mon in  most  parts  of  India,  but  likes  best  a  low  rich 
soil.  It  may  be  found  accurately  described  by 
Roxburgh  (Flor.  Indica,  vol.  i.  p.  270.)  Root  con- 
sists  of  many  perennial,  long,  spongy,  brown  fibres ; 
cukns  many,  smooth,  simple  rigid,  a  little  compressed 
at  the  base,  from  four  to  six  feet  high,  and  as  thick  as 
a  goose-quill ;  leaves,  near  the  basebiiarious,  narrow, 
erect,  from  two  to  three  feet  long ;  flowers  paired, 
awnless ;  they  are  hermaphrodite  and  male.  Eight 
specie^  of  andropogon  grow  in  Ceylon,  but  our  article 
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is  not  amongst  them*  In  the  Flora  Indica  no  kss 
than  thirty-five  species  are  described  by  Dr>  Rox* 
burgh.   The  grass  itself  the  Tamools  call  wMI  and 

the  Tellingoos  kassavoo. 


CCCCXVIIL 

VUELIE  VAYR  (s:lS'^Q^^  (Tarn.)  Vee^ 
Bvh  vayroo  (Tel.)  Boot  qf  the  Stroemia  2V« 
trandra. 

Stroemia  Tetramdaa  (Vahl.) 

JC\.  and  Ord.  Pentandna  Monogynia.  Nat  Ord. 
Putamineas.  VietfOiCUge  Stroeme  (Nom.  Triv. 
Willd.) 

The  root  and  leaves  of  the  stroemia  tetrandra, 
which  is  sometimes  in  Tamod  called  wrkooMef 
considered  as  deobstruent  and  anthelmintic,  and  are 

prescribed  by  the  native  practitioners  in  uterine  ob- 
structions ;  the  first  is  generally  ordered  in  decoc- 
tion, in  the  quantity  of  half  a  tea-cupful  twice 
daily  \  the  juice  of  the  latter  is  given  in  a  little 
castor-oiltf 

The  stroemia  tetrandra  has  a  round,  bftfnching, 
shrubby  stem  ;  and  would  appear  to  have  been  first 
described  by  Vahl,  who  says  of  it,  Foliis  oblongis, 
mucronatis  nudi%  floribus  petaloideis  tetrandris." 
It  is  the  cleome  fruticosa  (Lin.  Spec.  9870» 
Burm.  Ind.  140.  t.  46.  f.  9.  For  flirther  psoticulars 
respecting  this  species  of  stroemia,  tlie  reader  may 
consult  Spec.  Plant.  Willd*  vol.  i.  pp.  993,  994.  But 
three  other  species  of  stroemia  have  been  hitherto 
particularly  notioed>  all  natives  of  Arabia  Mia» 
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viz.  JarlnasOy  glandulosa,  and  rotundifolia  ;  our  ar- 
ticle is  a  native  of  Indiay  and  may  be  found  by 
4ie  reader  most  admirably  described  by  Dr»  Rox- 
buq^hf  in  his  Flora  Indica,  MSS. ;  he  tells  us,  that 

it  is  a  large,  straggling,  ramous  shrub,  with  scarce 

any  stevi ;  alternate,  oblong,  entire  leaver ;  minute 
stipules  ;  racemes  terminal  \  and  has  several  kidney- 
formed  seeds. 

CCCCXIX. 

VULLAK  UNNAY  c^o^rr^Q^^c^^frsrm: 
(Tarn.)  Amidum  (TeL)  Eranda  (Sans.) 
Lamp  Oik  or  Oil  qf  the  large-leaved  Pakna  Ckmtu 

HiciNUS  Communis  (Fruct.  Major,} 

This  oil  differs  from  the  castor-oil  in  having  a 
heavy»  disagreeable  smell,  and  a  considerable  degree 
of.  empyreuma ;  in  all  probability  owing  to  the  seeds 
being  toasted  previously  to  the  operation  of  boiling, 

for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  oil :  it  is,  besides, 
of  a  darker  colour,  and  altogether  of  a  more  gross 
nature.  They  are  both  prepared*  however^  irom 
the  ihut  of  the  ridnus  communis,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  castor-oU  is  made  from  that  variety 
which  is  distinguished  fructibus  minoribus,  and  the 
other  from  the  variety  distinguished  fructibus  niajori- 
bus.  We  are  informed  by  Forskahl  (Kgypt.  p.  75.) 
that  the  plant  is  common  in  Egypt,  and  tiiere  called 
^j^;  it  .has  been  described  under  the  head  of 
Castor-oil,  Vol.  I.  p*  S55.  of  this  work. 

The  lamp-oil,  like  the  castor-oil,  is  of  a  purgative 
quality,  but  it  is  chiefly  employed  for  burning  in 
lamps. . 
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VULLAREI  <5vjTvav>rr<j3>/T  (Tana.),  also  Bo- 

bassa  (Tarn,  and  Tel.)     Panggaga  (Jav.)  Ilccn- 

goiu-koia   (Cyng.)     Manduka-pama  ^U^c^iMOft 

(Sans.),  also  Bheka-^arni  (Sans.)  Aaialic 

Penntfwrt. 

Hydrocottlb  AsiATicA  (ThunK) 

CI.  and  Ord.  Pentaiulria  Digynia.  Nat  Ord. 
Umbel latae.  Asialisclier  Wqjjfertiabel  (Nona.  Triv. 
Willd.) 

An  infusion  of  the  toasted  bitter  leaves  of  this 
low-growing  plant,  in  conjunction  with  vendeum 

(fenugreek),  is  given  to  children  in  bowel  complaints 
and  fever  cases,  in  doses  of  half  a  tea-cupful.  It 
appears  to  be  the  codagam  of  llheede  (Mai.  x.  p.  91. 
t.  46.),  and  the  pesegmnus  of  Rumphius  (Amb.  v. 
p.  4<55.  1. 1.69«  f*  10 ;  in  Bengalese  it  is  called  ihaU" 
kuri.  Thunberg,  in  his  Flora  Japonica  (p.  116.), 
notices  the  plant  as  growing  at  Papenberg,  and  called 
by  the  Japanese  saktisels,  also  kakidoro. 

The  leaves  are  kidney-formed,  toothletted,  very 
bitter,  and  their  substance  is  much  thicker  than  that 
of  the  species  hirsuia.  The  hydrocotyle  Asiatica  is 
a  native  of  (he  Cape  of  Good  Hope*,  Japan,  and 
Jamaica t,  as  well  as  of  Ceylon  and  the  Indian  con- 
tinent. It  A\'ould  appear,  by  Horsfield's  account, 
that  our  article  is  also  a  native  of  Java,  there  called 

*  Burchell  found  it  in  ascending  the  Table  land  at  the  Cape. 
Travels  in  South  Africa  (vol  i.  p.  42.). 
f  See  Hortut  Jamaioentis  ▼ol.ii.  p.50i 
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panggaga  (Jav.),  and  considered  by  the  medical  men 
of  that  island  as  an  excellent  diuretic*  The  leaves, 
on  the  Coromandel  coast,  are  applied  to  parts  that 
have  sufiered  from  blows  and  bmises,  having,  it  is 

supposed,  the  power  of*  keeping  off  inflammation. 

Our  article  may  be  found  described  by  Dr.  Rox- 
burghy  in  his  Flora  Indica  (MSS.) 


CCCCXXI. 

VULLAY  KAKARTANVAYR  Cavjosrr^Aivr 
m^frmmo^\^n'(scrQcyLjrf-  (Tam.)   St^ffbidxerke  kS 

Jur  ^  ^  (Duk.)     Ussul  hubulneil  abeez 

J^Iv*^  ^\  (Arab.)     Telia  ghenUma  vc^roo 

(TeL)     Asphota,  3rT^CFte"  (Sanst)    Rooi  qf  the 

qf  the  winged-leaved  Gitoria, 

Clitoria  Terkatea  (Lin.) 

(Var.  Hore  Albo.) 

CI.  and  Ord.  Diadelphia  Decandria.  Nat.  Ord. 
Leguminosas. 

The  root  and  the  small  dark-colonred  seeds  of  the 
winged  clitoria  are  both  used  in  medicine  by  the 
native  practitioners :  the  first,  in  powder,  is  given  as 
an  emetic,  in  the  quantity  of  one  pagoda  weight  i 
the  second  are  said  to  possess  an  anthelmintic 
quality,  and  to  be  gently  purgative.  One  learned 
Vytian  Informed  me»  that  about  two  drachms  of  the 
powder  of  the  root»  ground  with  two  ounces  of  cow's 
milk,  was  an  excellent  medicine  in  dropsical  aflfec- 
tions,  given  two  mornings  successively.  The  plant 
in  question  is  the  shet  upurajita  of  the  Bengalese, 
a  name  distinguishing  it  from  the  varietj  with  a  blue 
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flower,  which  is  simply  upuranta ;  this  last  is  the  flos 
caeruleus  of  Kumphius  (Amb.  v.  p.  56.  t.dl.),  and 
the  schl(niga^euipi  of  Rheede  (MaL  viii.  p»  69*  t.  d8.) 
The  Cyngalese  term  the  white  flowered  variety  mA> 
katarodu ;  the  blue  they  term  mdu-hatarodu.  The 
clitoria  ternatea  is  both  wild  and  cultivated  in  Co- 
chin-China  ;  the  natives  name  it  cay-dau-bkc.  Of 
the  blue  flowers  Loureiro  says,  **  Succo  hujus  fioris 
Solent  iDdigense  tiDgera  liba,  aliaque  edulia  colore 
cyano,  pulcherrimo  quidenn  sed  breviter  evanes- 
cente,  ideoque  ab  imbuendas  telas  inepto"  (Flor. 
Cochin-Chin.  vol.  ii.  p.  4.55.)  The  plant  seldom 
rises  higher  than  four  or  five  feetj  with  a  twining, 
herbaceous  stalk,  and  winged  leaves,  composed  of 
two  or  three  pairs  of  leaflets,  terminated  by  an  odd 
one;  the  flowers  vary  in  colour;  the  legume  is 
narrow,  elongated,  a  finger's  length  and  more  ;  seeds 
solitary,  seven  to  twelve,  ovate  kidney-form  (Miller). 
Our  article  is  the  only  species  growing  in  Ceylon. 
In  the  Hortus  Jamaicensis  I  find  five  species  noticed 
(pp.  55,  56.) 


CCCCXXII. 

VULLAY  POONDOO  C<nJC3vT-aflvrLJux50or© 
(Tam.)  Lamm  ^^^^  (Duk.  and  Hind)  Lastma 
^'S^T  (Sans.)  Garlic, 

Allium  Sativum  (Lin.) 

In  addition  to  what  is  said  of  garlic  at  p.  150. 
Vol.  I.  I  have  to  observe,  that  an  expressed  oil  is 
prepared  from  it,  called  vullay  poondoo  unnay 
(Tarn.),  which  is  of  a  very  stimulating  quality,  and 
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which  the  VijtiaJis  })rescribe  internally  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  intermittent  fever;  externally  it  is  used 
in  paralytic  and  rheumatic  afifections. 

CCCCXXIII. 

VULLERKOO    Q^^^-^QcN-^^^6S(^  (Tarn.) 

Si^id-akre  ^/UxJu.  (Duk.)  Akand  oJiTl  ?  (Hind.) 
TeUa  jeUedee  or  JeUadao  (Tel.)  SwBia^ka 
^ril^  (Sans.) 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  work  I  was  led  to  give 
this  plant  as  an  actual  variety  of  the  asclepias  gigan- 
tea,  but  now  hesitate,  and  tliink  that  it  may  be  the 
akund  of  Upper  Hindoostan,  and  wliich  is,  we  are 
toldy  there  often  confounded,  from  its  general  outward 
appearance,  with  the  real  arka  (Sans.),  die  root  of 
which  is  the  madar  of  Upper  India.  I  have  never 
seen  the  akand  or  akund,  but  I  understand  that  the 
resemblance  betwixt  it  and  the  arka  (Sans.)  is  very 
great,  and  continually  leading  to  mistakes.  I  cannot 
close  this  article  without  again  alluding  to  the  great 
similarity  of  Tamool  name  betwixt  our  article  and 
that  of  a  plant  which  was  mentioned  to  me  by  Dr. 
Klein  of  Tranquebar,  viz.  the  voellarckoo,  on  which 
he  bestowed  the  scientific  appellation  exacum  Jiys- 
sopifolium  :  it  may  be  found  fully  described  by 
Willdenow  in  vol.  i.  of  his  Species  Plant,  p.  640.  It 
would  appear  by  Klein's  account  to  be  bitter,  re- 
solvent, tonic,  and  febrifuge. 
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VULVAYLUM  PUTTAY  G(5^jcntG<5\j^'IcLj 

I — (Tarn.)    TcUatoonuna  putta  (Tel.)  Khadira 

^f^^  (SaDS.)   Bark  of  Uie  Rusti^  Mimosa, 

Mimosa  Ferbuoimsa  (Kottier). 

CI.  and  Old.  Pol^'gamia  iMonoecia.  Nat  Ori 
Lomentaceae. 

A  strong  decoction  of  the  bark  of  this  thorny  mi- 
mosa, in  conjunction  with  fnaradum'puttay  (bark  of 
the  terminalia  alata)  and  ginger,  is  frequently  em- 
ployed as  a  wash  for  fastening  the  teeth. 

The  mimosa  fernic^inea  was  first  hotanically  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Rottler ;  from  whose  Herbarium 
(MSS.)  Sir  Alexander  Johnston  has  kindly  allowed 
me  to  take  the  following  account:  **CauL  arbor* 
aculeato ;  ram,  angulatis,  tomentosis ;  aculeis  spars., 
recurvatis ;  y6/.  bibinnatis  l.'3-jugis;  partialib.  iiiulti- 
jugis  pinnulis  linearibus;  petioL  commun.  aculeato, 
ad  basin  glandula  excurvata,  oblonga ;  Jlcres  in  pan- 
nicula  compodta;  spicae  globosa." 


CCCCXXV. 

VUTTEI  PEMAYRUTTIE  <ju»u.(25)L.Ci-JL-C 
uyxL  \  o,  also  Vaydoobwmki  (Tam.),  also  in  Ta- 
mool,  Erumoottie.  Andabeerakoo  (Tel.)  Bhrua-ghnl 
3^n^l  ?  (Sans.)   Beton^'kaoed  Black  Horehound, 

Ballota  Disticha  (Lin.) 
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CI.  and  Ord.  Didynamia  Gymnospermia.  Nat. 
Ord.  Verticillatfie.  Indische  Ballote  (Nom.  Triv. 
Willd.) 

This  plant»  which  grows  to  about  the  height  of  two 
feet  or  more,  possesses  virtues  nearly  similar  to  those 
of  the  pema^rutHe  (nepeta  Malabarica),  and  it  is  of 

the  same  class  and  order ;  "  the  stem  is  pubescent ; 
leaves  petioled,  subcordate,  serrate,  tomentose;  whorls 
single  on  each  side  j  Jicfwers  alternate,  sessile,  rising 
on  a  simple,  flexuose  rachis;  seeds  four,  round^h, 
and  shining ;  die  lecieB^  which  only  are  used  in  me- 
dicine,  have  a  bitterish  sub-aromatic  taste,  and  smell 
somewhat  like  camphor,  but  less  pleasant."  The 
bailota  disticha  is  the  heen-yak'-wanassa  of  the  Cinga- 
lese, and  is  the  only  species  of  the  genus  growing  in 
Ceylon. 


CCCCXXVI. 

VUTTEl  KHILLOKILLUPEI  (Tam.)  GheU- 
gherifUa  (Tel.)  NiUmdanO'Mriya  (Cyng.)  BhtC' 
JUywered  Crotalaria, 

Cbotalaria  Verrucosa  (Lin.) 

CI.  and  Ord.  Diadelphia  Decandria.    Nat.  Ord. 

Leguminosa?.  Vierkanti^e  Klapperschole  (Nom. 
Triv.  Willd.) 

The  slightly  bitter,  but  not  unpleasant-tasted,  juice 
of  the  leaves  and  tender  stalks  of  this  low-growing 
,  plant  is  prescribed,  by  the  Tamod  doctors,  both  inter, 
nally  and  externally,  in  cases  of  scabies  and  impetigo; 
the  common  killo-killupei  differs  from  our  article  in 
having  broader  leaves. 
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The  crotalaria  verrucosa  is  the  pee'tandale-cotti  of 
Rheede  (Mal.ix.  p.  53.  t.  ^90 ;  is  io  Bengalese  and 
Hindoostanie  called  bun-sm ;  it  is  an  annual  plant, 
with  an  herbaceous  four-cornered  sietUf  about  two 
feet  high ;  leaves  warted,  pale,  green,  on  very  short 
petioles ;  ^/lowers  alternate,  smooth,  and  of  a  light- 
blue  colour,  succeeded  by  short,  turgid  pods,  inclos« 
ing  one  row  of  kidney-shaped  seeds.  No  less  than 
fifteen  species  of  crotalaria  grow  in  Ceylon,  the  whole 
of  them  indigenous.  Thirty-two  have  a  place  in  the 
Hortus  Jamaicensis.  Our  article  is  a  native  of  Ma- 
labar, Ceylon,  Java,  and  the  Philippine  Islands* 


CCCCXXVII. 

VYAGRA^mrCSans.)  Vagh^Hxnd.)  Bagh^\^ 
(Duk.)  Jbl^  (Pers.)  Machim  ^^^U  (Malay). 
Rojyal  T^ger. 

Felis  Tious. 

The  Vytians  have  a  notion,  that  the  flesh  of  the 
royal  tyger,  boiled  in  mustard  seed  oil,  used  as  an 
unguent  for  the  body,  is  a  remedy  for  emaciation.* 
Hamilton's  MSS.,  written  in  Berar. 

*  It  ii  amiuing  enough  to  contemplate  the  itraDge  notions  en- 
tertained by  some  of  the  Hindoo  medical  men  respecting  the 
virtues  of  their  medicines ;  and,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  lingular 
is  their  conviction  that  the  flesh  of  the  elephant,  boiled  in  mustard 
seed  oil,  is  a  sovereign  remedy  for  the  Barbadoes  leg,  which  is  the 
dailjil  of  the  Arabians,  and  is  called  by  the  Bengalese  isUpacU 
The  Samcrit  name  for  Uie  elephant  itMlf  it  hasti;  the  Hindoo* 
atanie  one  ia  hathi,  BearsJUsh,  Dr.  Hamilton  found  the  doctora 
m  Berar  prescribing  for  certain  afiections  of  the  ejea,  etpedally 
ealanm.  The  bear  in  Hiadoottwiie  h  reeek  ^\  in  Tamool 
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CCCCXXVIII. 

VYAGHRACHITRA  •  (Sans.)  Chita  (HindO 
Leopard. 

F£Lis  Leopardus. 

The  flesh  of  the  leopard  (boiled  in  milk)  the 
VytUms  suppose  to  have  virtues  in  epilepsy  (mri- 
girog')  (Hamilton's  MSS.) 

The  leopard  and  Lidian  panther  (fehs  pardus) 
have  the  i>aine  name  bestowed  upon  tliem  by  the 


karradki  ia  Tellingoo  dUe  goodoo  g  in  Arabic  fjo^ ;  in  Fenian 

:  and  in  Malay  ^|^y^«   He  alio  ditcovered  that  in  that  di§> 

trict  a  decoction  of  the  flesh  of  the  antelope,  in  conjunction  witli 
a  little  coriander  and  mustard  seed,  was  tnought  to  be  a  remedy 

for  the  species  of  lepra  called  in  Sanscrit  batracta^  see  names  for 
antelope  (vol.  i.  p.  111.)  The  flesh  of  the  jodlui/,  boiled  in  oil 
and  rubbed  on  the  loins,  in  the  same  province,  is  believed  to  have 
virtues  in  cases  of  ha?morrhois  (arsa).    The  jackal  in  Sanscrit  is 

sngal ;   in  Hindoostanie  gidarkamash  ;  in  Malay  au{l  in 

Persian  Jl&K.  Nay,  e?en  the  flesh  of  the  rhinoeerot.  Dr. 
Hamilton  ascertained,  was  reckoned  medicinal,  and  ordered,  boiled, 
and  in  combination  with  ghee,  in  the  last  stages  of  typhus  fever 
(Hamilton's  MSS.)  In  Sanscrit  this  animal  is  gandaka,  and  in 
Hindoostanie  gen^gm  /  it  is  the  S^ij  of  the  Malays,  and  the 
and  (j^^  of  the  Persians  and  Arabians ;  it  is  never  met  with  in 
Lower  Hindoostan.  The  flesh  of  the  male  camel,  which  is  nM- 
tara  in  Sanscrit,  vit  in  Hindoostanie,  Jc^::^  in  Arabic,  yj^  in  Per- 
sian, also  oonie  in  Hindoostanie,  is  supposed,  in  Berar,  to  have 
virtues  in  diabetes  (Hamilton's  MSS.) 

In  otherparts  of  Dr.  F.  Hamilton's  manuscript,  I  perceive  that 
the  flesh  of  the  buflhlo  (bhingesh)^  of  the  dog  {kuita)y  musk  deer 
{harina),  monkey  {bamar)f  black  partridge  {titer)^  and  peacock 
(nidt  ),  have  all  specific  properties  attached  to  them  by  the  Vytiant  , 
of  the  Berar  province.  ^ 

•  Or, correctly,  chitra-vyoghra  t^^^lTT  the  spotted  tiger*. 
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natives,  and  the  animals  differ  but  little  in  essentials. 
The  panther,  however,  is  the  most  formidable, 
though  not  quite  so  beautifully  spotted.  The  chitah, 
which  the  English  call  the  leopard,  is  the  siruoteh 
poolhie  r?^  _  .i  :~-_^_o\-  of  the  Tamools,  and  the 
duiul  yu^  of  the  Mahometans  of  Lower  India ;  it 
is  the  J:Af^  of  the  Persians,  and  the  hanmifn  dkdr 
(j^r*'  Malays.    The  hunting  leopard  is  a 

very  handsome  animal  (felis  jubeta) ;  it  is  what  is 
known  to  the  Persians  by  the  name  of  yaoz^  and 
in  Sanscrit  by  that  of  cMtraka  fc|^cfi. 


CCCCXXIX. 

UNDIMANDAlil  ia^T>g^LD^.:B^^c2^a-(Tam.) 
Rujuni'gJiundha  (Beng.)  GooUhaboo  (Rind.)  Hon- 
hue (Cochin.Chin.)  Sandhyam^a  ^5^?IT^I^[  (Sans.) 
Tuberose  I'oljajilhcs. 

POLYANTHES  TuBEROSA  (Lui.) 

CI.  and  Ord.  Hexandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Narcissi  (J uss.)  Gemeine  Tuberose  (Nom.Triv. Willd.) 

This  plant,  which  appears  to  be  the  only  one  of 
its  genus,  is,  I  believ  e,  but  do  not  giVe  it  with  con- 
fidencc,  the  audi  malleri  of  Uheede,  who  says  nothing 
of  its  medicinal  virtues  ;  it  i^ihesmdalmalam  of  the 
Malays  which  signifies  "  mistress  of  the  night,**  and 
hence  the  name  that  Rumphius  bestowed  on  it  arnica 
noctuma.  (Amph.  5.  j).  (>s.5.  t.  9S.)  Moon  gives  us 
no  native  name  for  it,  but  speaks  of  two  varieties,  a 
single,  and  a  double.  The  polyanthes  tuberosa  was 
brought  to  me,  with  many  other  plants,  and  was  said 
to  be  medicinal,  though  I  much  question  the  asser. 
tion.    It  appears  to  have  been  more  lully  described 
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by  Lourdro  than  any  other  writer ;  he  says  of  it» 
**  RatUs  bulbusy  tunicatus  albus ;  JbUa  radicalia 
subulata,  longa,  curva,  reflexaglabra ;  flos  albus  ador- 
atissimus,  alternus,  spica  longa  termiiiali.*'  It  is  a 
Dative  of  Java,  of  Ceylon,  and  of  India,  and  is 
much  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  Italy,  on  account 
of  the  beauty  and  fragrancy  of  the  flowers;  and 
from  that  country  the  bnlbus  roots  are  sent  annually 
to  England.  Of  it  Lourciro  says,  "  Habitat  ubique 
in  Cochin-Chin®  hortis  ;  et  quanquam  ob  exiraiam 
fragrantiam  sestimabilis  facillime  colitur  et  propaga-> 
tur  per  bulbos.*'  (Flor.  Cochin-Chin.  voL  L  p.  805.) 

CCCCXXX. 

UPU-DALI  'auLjL^i-.n-cro  (Malealie).  NUpu- 

ruk  (Cyng.)   Bingefitjlowered  Ruettia. 

RUELLIA  RiNGENS  (Litl.) 

CI.  and  Ord.  Didynaniia  Ant^iospermia.  Nat.Ord. 
Personatas.  Rachenjor^ige  iiwt^///6'(Nom.Triv.Willd.) 

The  juice  of  the  leaves  of  this  plants  boiled  with 
a  little  salt,  Rheede  says  (Mai.  9*  p*  t 
is  supposed,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  to  correct  a  de- 
praved state  of  the  humours.^  The  plant  is  procum- 
bent j  stem  a  span  long,  jointed ;  leaves  ohlowQ,  quite 
entire  j  Jlowers  solitary,  sessile  (Flor.  Zeyl.  2^^4.) 

The  ruellia  nngens  is  described  by  Dr.  Roxburgh^ 
in  his  Flor.  Indica  (MSS.),  who  tells  us,  that  it  is  a 
perennial  creeping  plant,  with  opposite,  oblong  leaves 
and Jlowen  axillary  and  short  peduncled. 

*  Sometimes  given  in  conjunction  with  ^ndum,  or  liquid  copal, 
which  is  got  from  the  Vaieria  /jM/tica  (Lin.),  and  is  supposed  to 
have  ▼irtues  in  gonorrhcea ;  this  pundom  Is  also  occasionally  called 
pejfnk  vamish,  and  will  be  noticed  in  another  part  of  this  work. 
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CCCCXXXL 
URKASI  (Hind.)     Vandari  c|*<lO  (Sans.) 


Hearl'Sliaped  leaved  Tragia. 

TllAGIA  CORDATA. 

Tbagia  Cordifolia  (VahL) 

CI.  and  Ord.  Monoecia  Triandria.     Nat  Ord 

Euphorbise. 

This  sluubby,  twining  plant,  was  brouglit  to  Dr. 
F.  Hamilton  while  in  Berar,  where  he  was  informed, 
that  the  powder  of  the  leaves,  given  in  milk,  was  a 
remedy  for  making  people  grow  iat,  and  to  increase 
the  seminal  secretions.  The  leaves  are  cordate  ser- 
rate, acuminate,  paler  underneath;  5/?/7<:e5  terminating. 
The  plant  is  the  jatropha  pungens  of  Forskahl  (De« 
scriptiones  p.  a  name  given  from  its  stinging 

like  the  nettle  ;  it.is  a  native  of  Arabia  Felix,  and 
is  called  by  the  natives  of  that  country  horekrek 
i3^j^y  also  meherkaha  m^^s^. 


have^  place  in  the  Hortus  Bengalensis,  one  of  which 
we  have  already  noticed,  the  canchorie  (Tam.),  see 
YoL  L  p.  61.,  and  which  is  the  MchitHe  of  the  Ben- 


DTTIMARINl  (Hind.)  Karambha  ^iTT^HT 
(Sans.)   Ivy-leaved  Toad  Flax,  or  Snap  Dragon. 


find  three 


species  of  tragia  grow  in  Ceylon  j  two 
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ANTiiiRmxuM  Cymbalaria  (Lin.) 
1 1  2 
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CL  and  Ord.  Didynamia  Angiospermia.  Nat 
Ord.  Personatffi.    Eckiges  Lowenmaul  (Norn.  Triv. 

Willd.) 

This  is  a  plant  which  Dr.  F.  Hamilton  had  bronoht 
to  him  while  in  Berar,  where  he  was  told  by  a  Hin- 
doo medical  man,  that  the  dry  herb  was  given,  in 
combination  with  sugar,  twice  daily  in  diabetes  (Ha- 
milton, MSS.) 

The  antirrhinum  cymbalaria  has  a  perennial  fi- 
brous root,  and  numerous  sialks^  growing  in  a  tuft, 
creeping  at  bottom,  branches  round,  pmplish,  and 
stringy;  leaves  heart-shaped,  five4obed,  alternate ^ 
petioles  long,  grooved  above ;  tube  of  the  corolla 
short,  the  upper  lip  purple,  with  two  deeper  veins  ; 
segments  of  the  lower  whitish  j  tlie  palate  yQllovi 
nectary  purple,  concealed  j  genu  purple ;  capsules 
wrinkled;  seeds  blackish,  roundish,  wrinkled,  like 
the  nut  of  the  walnut ;  the  whole  plant  is  smooth, 
with  a  j  ather  disagreeable  smell  (Curtis),  it  varies 
with  a  white  flower  (Lin.) 

The  antirrhinum  cymbalaria  is  a  native  of  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  and  Holland,  which  makes  it  the 
more  singular  that  Hamilton  should  have  found  it  in 
the  heart  of  the  Indian  continent;  a  circumstance 
I  should  scarcely  have  credited,  if  1  had  not  seen  it 
mentioned  in  his  manuscript,  as  above  stated.  Of 
the  seventy  species  of  the  genus  mentioned  by  Wiii- 
denow,  I  can  find  but  one  growing  so  far  East*  as 
Persia,  and  that  is  the  ])aj)i!ionaceum.  The  oldonlandia 
biflora  (^Lin.),  which  is  tlie  antirrhinum  humile  of 
Burn).  Zeyl.  ('22.  t.  11.),  is  a  native  of  most  parts 
of  India,  and  is  called  by  the  Bengaiese  khet-papura, 

and  in  Sanscrit  ^l^MMcf  T  kshetra  parppatl. 

*  Loureiro,  however,  notices  five  species,  three  of  wliich  are 
natives  of  Cochin-China,  and  two  of  Cliioa  proper.  See  Flora 
Cochin-Chin,  vol.ii.  p.S83. 


CHAP.  I.  IfATSBIA  IKDICA.  4M 

Our  article  is  the  Linaria  cymbalaria  of  the  first 
edition  of  Miller's  Dictionary,  and  the  cymbalaria 

vulgaris  of  Tournefort  (Inst.  169.) 

CCCCXXXIII. 

WASSINAPILLOO  (runr^2/y?yrLJ_So\3C^ 
(Tarn.). 

See  article  Camachie  PiDoo^  Vol.  I.  p«  58. 

CCCCXXXIV. 

WIDDATILAM  c^i^^^c^^^LO  (Tarn.)  Foo- 
dina        (Duk.)  Mmt. 

Mentha  Sativa  (Var.) 
See  article  Mint,  in  VoL  L  p.  941. 


ccccxxxv. 

WELULING  (Jav.) 

This  plant.  Dr.  Horsfield  informs  us,  in  his  Account 
of  the  Medicinal  Plants  of  Java,  forms  a  new  genus. 
It  acts  particularly  on  the  salivary  glands;  and  is 
used  by  the  Javanese  for  the  tooth-ache  and  strength- 
ening the  gums.  The  peculiar  virtue,  it  would  ap- 
pear, lies  in  the  bark,  which  is  rough,  pungent,  and 
aromatic* 

*  See  Asiatic  Journal  for  April  1819,  p«Se8. 
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CCCCXXXVL 

WELLIPANNA-KELINGOO  Ccruava/troL-LJ 
/Ts/svr^y/K/G  (Hort  Mai.)  Yew-leefved  Pofy" 
pody. 

PoLYPODiuM  Taxifolium  (Lin.) 

CL  and  Orel.  Cryptogamia  Felices.  Nat.  Ord. 
Felices.  T<umblattriger  Engelsuss  (Norn.  Triv* 
Willd.) 

«  We  are  informed  by  Rheede  (Hort  MaL  part  12?. 
p.  $5.),  that  the  leaves  of  this  fern,  reduced  to  pow- 
der and  taken  in  honey,  are  powerful  enimenagogues, 
and  bring  on  abortions;  he  therefore  adds,  "mulieres 
ergo  cavete  vobis."  Of  it,  LinnaBus  says  (Spec* 
Plant.  1545.)9  **Jr<mds  pinnate;  lobes  approximating, 
ensiform,  paralld,  acute,  ascending  \  root  rough, 
haired." 

CCCCXXXVXI. 

WOODIAM  PUTT  AY  (SStf'ujLDtJfiS)!-  (Tam.) 
JFoddipifUa  (Tel.)     Ajasnnggl  3r3Ppft  (Sans.) 

Bark  qf  the  Woodia  Tree. 

Odina  Pinnata  (Koenig). 

Odina  Wodier  (Roxb.) 

This  bark,  pounded  very  fine^  and  mixed  with  a 

little  margosa  oil,  the  Vytians  consider  as  a  valu- 
able application  for  old  and  obstinate  ulcers.  The 
tree  is  common  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  where  its 
wood  is  much  used  for  common  carpenters'  purposes. 
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It  is  of  the  CI.  and  Ord.  Dioecia  Octandria,  and  Nat. 
Ord.  Dub.  Ordinis :  it  appears  to  have  hitherto  been 
only  described  by  Koenig.  In  Willdenow,  of  the 
same  class  and  order,  I  find  only  the  genus  populus. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  seen  Dr.  Roxburgh's 
description  of  this  tree  in  a  manuscript  copy  of  the 
Flora  Indica ;  he  informs  us,  tliat  it  is  a  very  large 
tree,  of  which  nothing  can  be  said  in  favour,  but  that 
it  grows  quick.  Of  the  essential  character,  he  ob* 
serves, 

"  Hermapii.  Calj/.v  four-toothed ;  coroL  four-pe- 
talled;  stam,  8;  drupe  above,  one  celled. 

Male.  Coral^  caJ^x^  and  stamens,  as  in  the  her- 
maphrodite.'' 

The  tree  is  the  jewul  of  the  Bengalese;  it  is  ct»A- 
fttuUa  in  Hindoostanie,  and  compina  in  Tellingoo. 

CCCCXXXVIIL 

WODOOWUNGHAI  63^o->^^n-LU  (Tarn.) 

Nulloopoo-moostikaia  (Tel.)    Vishavriksha  "N"^^?! 

(Sans.)   Cadishaw  Andrachne. 

Andrachne  CadIshaw  (Roxb.) 

CI.  and  Ord.   Moncecia  Gynandria.    Nat  Ord. 

Tricocca?. 

JVodoowunghdi  is  a  small  nut,  nearly  the  size  of  a 
filbert,  which  the  Tamools  reckon  one  of  their  strong* 
est  poisons  {  about  one  pagoda  weight  pounded  they 
believe  to  be  sufficient  to  kill  a  man  s  the  leaves  and 

root  of  the  plant  arc  also  considered  as  poisonous  ; 
the  first,  which  no  animal  will  touch,  is,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  kadukai  (chebulic  myrobalan)  supposed  to 
be  a  good  application  for  foul  ulcers. 


4SB  MATERIA  INDICA*  PABT  II. 

Of  the  genus,  of  which  ^\'iildeIlow  notices  but  two 
species,  the  telephioides  sindJrtUicosa,  the  same  author 
•ays, 

<«Ma8culi.  CaL  5-phjlIus;  cor.  5-petaIa;  siam. 

5  J  styli  rudimento  inserta. 

•*  Feminei.  CaL  5-ph^llus  j  cor.  0  j  styli  caps. 
S-locularis ;  sem.  2." 


CCCCXXXIX. 

YERCUM  VAYR  Cu^ -^^otlcCo  jt"  (Tarn.) 
Root  qf  'tliG  Gigatitic  JSwallow-wort, 

Asclbpias  Gigantea  (Lin.) 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  said  of  this  plant,  under 

the  head  Mudar-root  (^vol.  i.  p. 'J  ,?7.),  and  Yercum 
Paul,  and  Yercum  Vdyr  (vol.  i.  pp.  4-80,  487,  488.), 
I  shall  simply  observe,  that  the  reader  may  find  some 
recent  information  respecting  its  medicinsd  properties 
in  a  valuable  paper  by  G.  Playfair,  Esq.,  in  the  first 
volume  oi'  the  Transactions  of  the  Medical  and  Phv- 
sical  Society  of  Calcutta  (p.  77-)  •  that  genUenian 
gives  a  botanical  description  of  the  plant,  and  describes 
tiie  best  method  of  preparing  the  mudar  (or  madar*); 
he  says  the  diseases  in  which  it  has  been  given  with 
advantage  are  various;  syphilis,  lepra,  cutaneous 
eruptions,  hectic  fevor,  dropsy,  rheumatism,  glandu- 
lar obstructions,  t:i])c'  worm,  and  intermittent  fevers* 
The  form  in  which  Dr.  P.  seems  chiefly  to  have  pre- 
scribed the  medicine  is  powder,  in  doses  of  five  or 
six  grains  twice  daily. 

*  Which  is  the  rind  of  the  root,  equally  distinct  firom  the  brown 
external  crust  and  the  woody  part. 
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The  charcoal  of  the  ^vood  oi"  the  yercum  (Tiim.), 
and  the  bark  of  the  root,  are  much  used  by  the  na- 
tives  of  the  Coromandel  coast  in  some  of  their  phar- 
maceutical preparations.  The  plant  is  said  to  be  a 
poison  for  goats  and  sheep,  and  is  called  in  Canarese 
f/ecada,  Rhcede  says  (Hort.  Mai.  |)art  2.  p.  5.5.) 
that  a  decoction  of  the  root  of  the  ericu  is  given  in 
intermittent  fever,  and  that  it  is  also  of  advantage 
when  prescribed  for  those  swellings  which  women 
are  subject  to  after  confinement.  The  asclepias 
gigantea  was  brought  to  Dr.  F.  Hamilton,  with  other 
medicinal  plants,  while  in  Behar,  and  there  called  ak, 
and  in  Sanscrit  axka :  the  dry  leaves  the  VyHans  of 
that  province  told  him  were  burnt  for  the  purpose  of 
fiimigating  obstinate  sores  (dushtraban^  Hamilton's 
MSS.) 

CCCCXL. 

YETTIE  COTTAY  CLLJi-L-Q.^6Brn-L.a2)L- 
(Tam.)    FoUon  Nut,  or  N^ujr  Vomica. 

Steychnos  Nux  Vomica  (Lin.) 

See  Mide  Poison  Nut,  Vol.  I.  p.  diy.,  or  article 
CLXXI.  - 

CCCCXLI. 

ZUKHUM  HYAT  csU^  ^j.  Hemsagar 
(Hind.)    Mala^kulUe  (Tarn.)     Homedet  alrobah 

w*>^(Forsk.)  Hemasa^ara  ^Hiil^X  (Sans.) 
Cul'leaved  NitveUwort. 

» 

CoTTLEDON  Laciniata  (Lin.) 
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CI.  and  Orel.  Decandria  Pentagynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Succulcnto).  SchUtzbkUtriges  Nabelkraut  (Nonu 
Triv.  Willd.) 

This  is  a  plant,  the  bruised,  succulent  leaves  of 
which  are  considered  as  a  valuable  application  in  cases 
of* foul  ulcer:  they  are  chiefly  employed  by  the  Ma- 
hometan practitioners ;  and  I  can  myself  speak  of 
their  good  effects  in  cleaning  and  allaying  inflamma- 
tion. It  is  called  by  the  Cochin-Chinese  truangsinh^ 
rach-la^  who  consider  it  as  refrigerant  (Flor.  Cochin- 
Chin.  vol.  i.  p.  2S(j,  287.)  is  well  described  by 
Dr.  Roxburgh,  in  his  Flora  Indica  (MSS.);  but  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  aware  that  it  was  con- 
sidered as  possessing  any  medicinal  properties:  he 
says  of  it,  <<The  roots  and  tower  parts  of  the  siem^ 
which  often  rest  on  the  ground,  are  perennial ;  stems 
several,  erect,  branchy  ;  leaves  opposite,  petioled  ; 
'  Jlower  large,  in  an  oval  pannicle,  the  divisions  gene- 
rally three-fold."  The  cotyledon  laciniata  is  the 
telephium  Africanum  (Pluk.  Aim.  9&SL  t.1^8.}  and 
the  planta  anatis  of  Rumphius  (Amb.  v.  p.  ^5. 
t.  95.)  In  the  Hortus  Bengalensis  I  find  three  spe- 
cies have  a  place.  Willdenow  notices  twenty-four 
species  of  cotyledon  :  most  of  them  are  Afiican 
plants.  Our  article  is  an  African  plant  \  but  seema 
to  grow  also  in  India  and  Cochin-China. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

BOOKfi  IN  VARIOUS    EASTERN    LANGUAGES    CONNECTED  WITH 
MEDICINE  AND  OTHER  SCIENCES. 


A  UST  ov  SANSCRIT  MEDICAL  AND  OTHER  BOOKS, 
verbatim  as  it  was  given  to  me  by  a  celebrated  Hindoo  physi- 
cian of  Southern  India,  and  written  by  a  learned  native  of  the 
name  of  Rimaswamy  Naig. 

1.  Vydia  Chintamunn^, 

A  medical  work  said  to  be  composed  by  Durmunu 
trie,^  The  book  treats  of  the  pulse,  fevers,  spas- 
modic and  nervous  affections,  derangements  of  the 
urinary  organs^  kc, 

Vydia  Shaitashikie. 

Another  work  by  the  same  author^  oa  the  Materia 
Medica. 

3.  Gonna  Pdtum. 

Another  work  by  Dhanwantrie^  on  natural  history 
and  the  nature  of  the  diflerent  aliments. 

•  The  Tellingoos  give  to  this  celebrated  author  a  divine  origin; 
or,  perhaps,  by  Durmuntrie  they  mean  DhantuarUari,  of  whom 
some  notice  is  taken  in  the  preliminary  observatiims  to  this  volame. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  several  works  of  great  repute  are  ascribed  to 
him ;  Commentanes  on  the  Sacred  Medical  Qastras. 
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4.  Curma  Candum, 

Another  work  by  the  same  author,  on  the  causes 
of  diseases. 

5.  Jioga  Needanum. 

Another  work  of  DhamcantarP?^,  on  peculiar  con- 
stitutions and  temperameutSy  and  the  diseases  arising 
therefirom, 

6.  Silpey  Sasttwn^ 

This  work  treats  of  the  arts  and  manutactures  of 
the  Hindoos.  It  is  held  in  the  highest  estimation  in 
the  Southern  provinces,  and  has  been  translated 

into  Tamool  and  TeUingoo. 

7.  F^dia  Sastrum, 

A  celebrated  work  on  the  Materia  Medica,  by 
Dha/iiVanlarL 


For  some  account  of  the  following  Sanscrit  books  I  am 

indebted  to  the  same  learned  Hindoo  *,  who  gave  me  the 
Jist  as  it  now  stnnds  ;  whether  the  spelling;  of  the  words  may 
be  conformabie  to  what  is  adopted  in  Upper  India,  I  much 
doubt. 


8.  Sooshrootum. 

A  work  by  Dhamvantariy  one  of  the  incarnations 
of  Vishnoo,  consisting  of  six  distinct  heads :  1, 
Relates  to  terms  and  definitions ;  to  the  different 
part^  of  the  body ;  3.  to  the  nature  of  diseases ; 
4.  to  the  remedies  \  5«  to  the  diet ;  and  6.  to  general 
management. 

*  Ramaswamy  Naig. 
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9.  Ustanglia  Heroodyem. 

The  author  of  tliis  work  is  Vackbutta  Vjjdeya, 
It  consists  of  six  parts  :  1.  the  general  principles,  or 
theory  of  physic ;  2.  relates  to  the  human  frame ,  3* 
to  the  nature  of  fever  and  other  diseases  $  4.  to  the  re- 
medies for  them  ;  5.  contains  the  art  of  compound- 
ing  nietlicinc  j  the  Gth,  and  last,  treats  of  children's 
maladies. 

10.  Fadardha  Chendrekah. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  Ilamadry,  It  is  also 
called  Atfur^Veda  Basai/anum,  and  is  a  medical  aos- 
trum»  taken  from  the  Ayur-Veda. 

11.  Scrvanga6Condarij  Teeka, 

The  author  .of  this  is  Aruna  DiUta.  It  is  a  com- 
mentary on  the  two  last-mentioued  books. 

1^.  Heroodya  Deepeka  Neguntoo. 

The  author  of  this  is  Boshadavali.  It  is  a  diction- 
ary or  book  of  reliLjreuce  for  the  Ustangha  HeroO' 
dyem. 

Id.  Sekitcha  Sara  Sungraham. 

The  author  of  this  is  Vungasha.  It  treats  of  the 
nature  of  fever,  and  many  other  diseases,  with  their 
remedies. 

14.  Sekilcluih  Meroota  Sagaram, 

The  author  of  this  is  Detyjt/  Dasah,  Its  subject  is 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  last-mentioned  work  ; 
but  it  also  includes  such  ailments  as  are  brought  on 
iqaqkiQd  by  their  iniquities. 
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15.  RasartUna  Samoochayenu 

The  author's  name  is  Vakhuitah,    It  treats  of  the 

medicines  which  are  prepared  witli  quicksilver,  arse- 
nic, and  nine  otlier  metaJs ;  also  of  sulphur,  and  pre- 
cious stones»  and  contains,  besides,  numerous  ibrmulae, 
appUcable  to  various 

16.  Rassa  liulnacaram. 

The  author  is  NUteyananda  Siddah.    It  also  treats 

of  medicines  prepared  with  various  metals. 

IJ.  RasaSarum, 

The  author's  name  is  Govindacharr^,    It  treats  of 
the  metals,  likewise  of  precious  stones,  pharmacy, 
and  many  curious  mysteries. 

18.  Videya  Cliintamoncy. 

The  author's  name  is  VuUaben^ah.   It  is  a  general 

treatise  on  diseases  and  their  remedies.  « 

19*  Bhdlunu 

The  author's  name  is  Bhalachanjah  Reshie.  It  is 
a  work  ou  nosology,  and  the  practice  of  medicine. 

90.  Sharunga  Dcreyam. 

The  author's  name  is  Shartmgii.  It  is  a  work 
nearly  similar  to  the  last-mentioned. 

21.  Bhashqjah  Sei^amanu 

This  is  a  work  composed  by  one  of  the  sages  of 

.intiquity,  name  unknown.  It  treats  of  the  medicines 
apolicable  to  a  number  of  diseases. 
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22.  Vydeyah  Saravahjy  and  Sidayoga  Retmvalj/f 
are  two  works  similar  to  the  last-mentioned. 

23*  KulUanah  Carakah  Bhaskajam* 

The  author  is  H^oogradtileya  Chareya  ReMe.  A 
general  work  on  medicine. 

24.  Shikritcha  Kalekah. 

A  work  on  medicine,  by  Teesat. 

25.  Sarasutigraham, 

A  medical  sastrum,  author's  name  not  known. 

26.  Vydeyamrootum. 

A  medical  work,  by  Shemh. 

27.  Dtmmmtry  Saratiedy. 

A  medical  work,  by  Veyasah  Maha  Reshie. 

^S.  Aturogyah  Chintamoney* 

A  work  on  medicine,  by  Puiidetah  Damodareh. 

29.  Roogvy  Nechayem. 

A  medical  work,  by  Madava  Cliareyah, 

30.  Shatashooloky. 

A  medical  work,  by  an  ancient  writer,  whose 
name  is  not  correctly  ascertained. 

31.  Ckendracalah. 

A  medical  work,  by  Bopa  Dawdh. 
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32.  Bax  ardah  Daui^eka/u 

The  author's  name  Vanyduttah.  This  and  the  pre- 
ceding work  are  commentai  ies  on  the  Shalashooloki^, 

33.  Vi^deyah  Jeevanam. 

The  author's  luinie  is  Solimhah  Rajah,    A  short 
treatise  on  medicine. 

34.  Yoga  SiuUacum. 

A  short  treatise  on  medicine,  Vararoochy. 

35.  Bas/uyak  JSangrahunu 

This  work  is  also  sometimes  named  Shaiasuloki^* 
It  is  a  medical  work  by  an  ancient  Doctor. 

36.  Giurmr^patah  Pada  Chendreka. 

The  author's  nauie  is  Manikeijah.    It  is  a  com- 
mentary on  tlie  last^mentioned  work. 

37*  Chmnypatam  Avum, 

This  is  a  short  work  on  thirteen  diiierent  kinds  of 
delirium. 

38.  BfiojanakootoohahmL 

An  interesting  work,  composed  by  Ragoonadah 
Soortft  on  the  nature  of  alimentary  substances ;  it 
has  frequent  reference  to  the  celebrated  Derma 

S/iastnim,  and  treats  besides  on  the  constitutions  of 

women  as  diticring  iiom  those  of  men. 

39.  Ayoorvada  Pracashum* 

A  work  on  tiie  venereal  disease,  by  Madvopaddeya^y. 
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40.  Ayoorvada  Mahodad^. 

A  work  on  diet^  by  Streemookah. 

Chamutcara  CMntamam^. 

This  is  a  manual  for  the  treatment  of  many  diseasesi 
and  written  by  Gowndah  lU^dk. 

4i2,  Vj^det^avatumsim* 

A  work  on  diet^  and  general  management  of  piu 

tients  during  the  time  they  are  taking  medicine,  by 
LoUmba  RqjaJu 

43.  Bhashqia  Culpunu 

This  is  a  curious  work,  giving  the  trivial  names  of 
the  medicines^  to  make  them  accessible  to  common 
people  ^  it  is  composed  by  a  celebrated  maha  re- 
shie  (prophet)  called  BharedvqjaJu 

44.  Bqjah  Ncguntoo* 

A  work  consisting  of  different  medical  tracts 
composed  by  Narasimma  Fundit ;  it  is  also  sometimes 
called  Abhydam  Ckudamom/m 

45.  Putleyah  Putleyah  Vebodalia  Neguntoo. 
A  work  vegr  simOar  to  the  last 

46.  Dunmntry  Neguntoo. 

A  work  on  medicine  of  very  great  antiquity,  and 
extremely  scarce  in  Lower  India,  composed  by  a 
maha  reshie  whose  name  is  unknown. 
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47*  Abhjfdana  Retnamdalu 

This  is  a  work  like  the  last ;  it  is  also  sometimes 
named  Shudrasa  Negiinto ;  it  treats  of  several  me- 
dicines not  in  commoa  use»  and  also  of  various 
minerab  and  metals. 

48.  Mahapatunu 

This  work  is  said  to  have  been  dictated  by  Fala-- 
CiW^a  to  Romapada  Rqjah ;  it  treats  of  elephants^ 
their  breedings  diseases^  &c» 

49*  Sora  Smdhoo. 

This  is  a  useful  and  curious  work,  which  treats  of 
hor^esy  the  best  mode  of  breeding  them,  their  dis- 
eases^  &c. 

50.  Stdda^ogah  jReinauafy. 

A  rather  desultory  work  on  various  diseases,  by 
an  ancient  author. 

51.  Kalpastanunu 

This  is  the  name  of  a  medical  work,  part  of  which 

was  translated  by  Dr.  Heyne,  and  to  which  he  makes 
frequent  reference  in  his  Tracts  Historical  and 
Statistical  on  India." 

Amerah  Cosha. 

This  is  a  celebrated  Sanscrit  Dictionary,  which 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  many  things  con- 
nected with  natural  history,  &c. ;  it  was  written  by 
Ameia.  Sinhah»  and  has  been  admirably  translated 
into  English  by  H.  T.  Cdebrooke,  Esq.* 

*  Mr.  Ward,  in  his  excellent  "  View  of  the  History  of  the 
Literature  and  Mythology  of  the  Hindoos"  (vol.  iy*  p.  3410»  ^* 
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65.  ItqiabaUabba. 

This  is  a  work  on  the  Materia  Medica  of  the 
Indians ;  it  is  written  by  Naryamdasa  in  tiie  Ben- 
galese  character* 

54.  Agni  Furana. 

This  is  a  celebrated  work,  pretended  to  have  been 
delivered  by  Agni,  the  god  of  fire.  Sir  W.  Jones 
has  called  it  an  epitome  of  the  Hindoo  learning. 
Amongst  many  other  subjects  it  contains  a  valuable 
treatise  on  the  healing  art,  applicable  to  man  and 
Tjeast ;  it  is  written  in  the  Bengalese  characters.  See 
Sir  W«  Jones's  works,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  4>0^,  406. 


A  LIST   OF   TAMOOL  MEDICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC 

BOOKS. 


The  greater  number  of  these  were  originallj  written  in  hi^h 


and  subsequently  translated  into  Tamool. 


1.         Vdghddum  Jyrit  Af^ouroQ  o^juLSBrtflu 

A  medical  work  by  Reeshe  Aghastier  •  :  it  is 
written  in  Tamool  poetry,  and  consists  of  1,500  verses* 


^Mrnis  us  of  the  names  of  sixteen  original  medical  writers,  taken 
from  the  Makundeyou  Pooranu ;  he  also,  in  the  same  work,  and 
volume  and  page,  gives  some  account  of  the  medical  tracts  still 
extant  in  the  hisher  provinces  of  India:  these  appear  some- 
what to  differ  nfom  the  writings  above  mentioned,  which  are 
commoD  in  Lower  Hindooatan. 

*  I  have  been  at  much  pains  to  ascertam  the  period  at  whldi 
Jif^kaiHer  lived,  but  have  not  been  able  to  procure  any  information 
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2.  Tunmundrie  Vdghddum  ff(joru)fBtfvr<y^^e5 

A  medical  work,  originally  written  by  Tunmtmdrie 
in  Sanscrit,  and  translated  into  Tamool  verse  by 
Aghasiier.  It  consists  of  2000  verses.  The  Hindoo 
practitioDers  hold  it  in  high  veneration,  for  the 
particular  account  it  gives  of  many  diseases,  and  the 
valuable  receipts  it  contains. 

A  work  on  ancient  history,  originally  written  in 
Sanscrit  verse,  by  Reeslie  Aghast ier^  and  afterwards 
translated  into  Tamools  by  Cuctudpd  Brami^.  It 
consists  of  1000  stanzas. 


dwt  18  tttlitftctory.  He,  Uke  uon  mlier  great  writen  of  anti- 
quity amongst  the  Hindoos,  is  said  to  have  bad  a  divine  origin  ; 

and  the  account  of  his  birth  (which  may  be  fetmd  amongst  the 
sacred  records  of  the  great  pagoda  at  Madura,  in  a  book  entitled 
**  Voolhra  Jinnmui/nom,''  composed  by  Vaulmeegar)  is  a  very  ex- 
traordinary one,  but  too  indelicate  to  be  inserted  here.  This 
much,  however,  may  be  tdd,  that  fa^  had  two  Others,  bodi  pods ; 
the  one  named  Mitthererit  and  the  other  VdrSnen  (die  deity  of 
rain) ;  and  that  the  beautiful  dancing  woman,  Voorveshee,  was  the 
incitement  to  his  creation,  but  not  his  mother.  The  infant  child 
was  baptised  Aghasiier^  by  the  seven  holy  prophets,  and  Peras' 
batheebag^vain  (the  high  priest  of  the  gods) ;  who,  bavioe  per- 
formed certain  religious  ceremonies  over  him,  put  round  him  the 
bnuninical  and  sacerdotal  string,  ami  ordered  thail  he  should  be 
instructed  in  every  science.  With  increasing  years,  jighastier 
became  a  most  wonderful  and  enlightened  personage;  and  was 
not  less  celebrated  for  his  great  learning,  than  for  his  charity, 
piety, and  benevolence*  He  worked  numerous  miracles;  and, 
besides  many  valuable  medical  boolut  he  wrote  various  dia* 
sertations  on  moral  and  natural  philosophy.  He  ^ompoaed  in 
high  Tamool  verse,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived ;  and  is  said  to  have  greatly  improved  and  refined 
his  native  language.  This  mdgha  reeshe^  or  saint,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  born  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  peninsula  ;  and  Rg" 
ligiosi  relate,  that  he  is  even  now,  al  times,  visible,  and  that*  his 
healing  spirit  hovers  unengst  the  mountaini  of  Courtilnm. 
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4.  Tiraomdeaudel  FoorSmm  ^^(s^aimrujrrL^ 

A  work  on  moral  pbiloaophy,  tiriginally  written  in 
Sanscrit,  by  AghasUer^  and  subsequently  translated 
Into  Tamool  verse  by  Purwyoudy,  a  PundSrum,  It 

consists  of  3,^67  stanzas. 

5.  FoosSvedjf  ^ij^rrcnS^ 

This  book  treats  of  the  religious  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Hindoos.  It  was  written  by  Aghastier^ 
and  consists  of  200  verses. 

6.  Deelakadoidy  ^^2^n-(ns^ 

A  work  which  treats  of  magic  and  enchantment, 
on  the  use  and  virtues  of  the  losaiy,  and  on  the  edu- 
cation of  youth.   It  consists  of  SOD  verses^  and  was 

written  by  Aghastier. 

7.  Femool  Quj^cs/ro\D 

A  mecBcal  work,  written  by  Aghastiert  in  high 
Tamool.  It  consists  of  10,000  verses,  and  treats 
fully  of  all  diseases,  regimen,  &c. 

8.  Faom&  Nool  \^r^6SBrcB/r\juu\D 

This  book  consists  of  200  verses.  It  was  written 
by  Aghastier,  and  treats  chiefly  of  exorcising ;  it  also 
contains  many  forms  of  prayer. 

9«  Poomd  Soostrum  ui?'^cszycr^2_uc5^^'7"LO 

A  work  on  the  intuition  of  religious  disciples,  and 
on  their  forms  of  devotion,  and  which  also  treats  of 
the  materia  medica  and  r^men.    It  was  written  by 

Agluuitier^  and  consists  of  ^l(i  verses. 
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10.  Ifrmookr  Vgtia  Vdgha/dum  ^CTiC?0\30-<yuLi5 

A  medical  work  by  Tirmooler,  a  great  prophet  of 
antiquity.  It  treats  particularly  of  the  symptoms  of 
diseases,  and  of  the  diet  that  ought  to  be  observed 

during  the  administration  of  medicine.  It  was  written 
in  Tamool  verse^  and  consists  of  upwards  of  ^000 
stanzas. 

11.  OurmS  CSndum  07(nyLD05'/r63orL- LO 

A  medical  shaaer  by  Aghastier^  written  in  Tamool 
verse,  and  consisting  of  300  stanzas ;  supposed  to 
be  translated  from  the  Sanscrit  of  Durmunirk.  It 

treats  of  those  diseases  which  are  inflicted  on  mankind 
for  their  follies  and  vices. 

12.  AghasHer  Fptia  Emooi  Uf^U  s4eF2jgL^tfUj 

A  work  on  medicine  and  chemistry,  written  by 
Aghastierf  in  Tamool  verse^  and  consisting  of  S05 
verses. 

13.  Aghastier  Fgtia  Nooiieumbid  a4e;2-a^^^JUC^ 

A  work  in  Tamool  verse,  written  by  AgJiastier,  It 
consists  of  130  stanzas;  and  treats  of  the  purification, 
or  rendering  innocent,  of  sixty-four  different  kinds  of 
poison  (animal,  metallic,  and  vegetable),  so  as  to 
make  them  sale,  and  fit  to  be  administered  as  medi- 
dues. 
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li.  Aghastier  Vgtia  Vdghddum  Napotdttoo  ^Qr2j^ 

A  medical  shaster^  written  by  Aghastier^  in  Tamooi 
verse,  on  the  cure  of  gonorrhoea;  and  consisting  of 
48  stanzas. 

15.  Aghastier  Vytia  Fadinarroo  aure^aLftsr^aj'i^ 

A  medical  shaste)\  written  by  Aghastier^  in  Ta- 
mooi, and  consisting  of  16  verses.  It  treats  of  the 
diseases  of  the  head,  and  their  remedies. 

16.  Aghastier  VpUa  Erdnoor  sM8J2-u^^Ljua"(yu 

A  medical  shaster,  written  by  Aghastier,  in  SOO 
Tamooi  verses.    It  treats  of  chemistry  and  alchymy. 

17*  Calikianum  ^ss/0)om^\jLjfT6acvLD 

A  work  on  theology,  written,  in  Tamooi  vers^  by 
Aghastier,  and  consisting  of  ^00  stanzas. 

18.  Mooppoo  OTLJM 

A  medical  sliaster,  written  by  Aghastier,  in  Ta- 
mooi yerse»  and  consisting  of  60  stanzas.  It  treats 
of  the  eighteen  different  kinds  of  leprosy,  and  their 
cure. 

19*  Aghastier  Vytia  Ayrit  Eranoar  a^^iLQ^^\u 

A  medical  shaster^  written  by  Aghastier,  in  Ta- 
mooi verse,  and  consisting  of  1  ,^00  stanzas.  It  treats 
of  botany  and  the  Materia  Medica* 
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50.  Agha&tkrVSiiaJm^Qo  Q^'3^jg^^SxA^a\j 

A  valuable  work  on  medicine^  written  by  Aghastier^ 
in  Tamool  verse,  and  consisting  of  500  stanzas.  It 
treats  very  fully  of  many  diseases,  and  contaioa  a 
great  variety  of  useful  formulas. 

51.  Aghastier  Vptia  Moon^ioor  a^m24XBS\JLJ'f' 

A  work  on  pharmacy,  written  by  Aghasiier,  in 
Tamool  yerse,  and  constating  of  dOO  stanzas.* 


A  LIST  OF  PERSIAN  AND  ARABIC  MEDICAL  AND 
SCIBNTinC  BOOKS;  the  names  of  wNiie  of  wImcIi  were 
Ukm  from  Stewart's  dsieriptiTe  Catalogue  of  Tippoo  Selm'a 
Libiaiy. 

1.  CSnoonie  Secundrie  ^^joC^^^^l* 

The  medical  rules  of  Seamder*  A  Persian  work 
originally  written  in  Syrian,  by  Yahidkoorb^  and 
translated  into  Persian  by  Secunder.  It  treats  fuUy 
of  all  diseases,  and  their  remedies. 

3.  Krabadini  Secundrie  ^^tm^^,:^^^9 

The  pharmacy  of  Seconder.     A  Persian  work, 

originally  written  in  Syrian  by  Yahiakoorb^  and 
traqslated  into  Persian  by  Secundei\\ 

♦  The  account  of  the  medical  and  otlier  works  of  Atrhasiier  in 
the  foregoing  list,  was  obligin^i)r  procured  for  me  by  Dr.  M, 
Christy,  from  a  learned  Brahrom  belonging  to  the  great  pagoda 
at  Madura. 

f  A  beautifiil  copy  of  this  celebrated  work,  in  four  volumes 
folio  was  presented  to  the  Koyal  Aaiatic  Soeiety  by  ti*  X.  Cole»> 
brooke.  Esq* 
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3.  Tibial  Akbar 

A  cdebrated  Persian  medical  work,  written  by 

Akbar  (commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Mahtimtid 
Arzanie),  which  treats  fully  of  diseases  and  their 
cemediei» 

4.  KrUbadhu  Sh^Ve  '^U;i^^  ^1,1^5 

The  pharmacy  of  Sh^ie,  compiled  in  Persian  by 
Hakeem  Mmt^t  son  of  Husseme  Sk4f3i^ 

5.  Mtifurddlie  Secunderee  c?;«>JjC«,o\:yU 

A  work  on  the  Materia  Medica»  originally  written 
in  Syrian,  by  YdMSkoorb^  and  translated  into  Persian 

by  Secunder\  It  seems  to  be  a  curious  and  interest- 
ing work,  as  it  not  only  gives  us  the  opinions  of  the 
old  Arabian  physicians  r^^ding  the  articles  of  the 
Materia  Medica,  but  also  many  of  the  later  notions 
of  the  Medical  men  of  Europe. 

6.  Mi(fttrdalie  Moomind  lU^ob^^ 

A  work  on  the  Materia  Medica  by  Moomnd^  in 
Persian,  but  originally  writteu  in  Arabic* 

*  It  is  well  known,  that  the  Arabians,  at  a  very  early  perio< 
cultivated  the  science  of  medicine;  but  little  information  has 
reached  us  regarding  any  of  their  physicians  of  note,  prrviona  to 
Serapum  and  AvenMoar^  who  lived  in  the  seventh  and  dghtii 

centuries.  These  were  followed  by  Rhazes,  Avicennn,  Mesne, 
Rabbi  Moise,  Ilali  Abhas^  Alsaravins  and  others,  who  flourished 
during  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelflh  centuries.  It  is  true,  that 
they  were  almost  mere  copiers  of  the  Greeks  (many  of  whose 
▼ainable  writings  Ml  into  their  hands^  after  having  mtaeulously 
escaped  the  fury  of  the  Saracens,  at  the  destruction  of  the  se* 
cond  f  library  at  ^  iexandria),  yet  it  is  to  them  that  the  world 
stands  indebted  for  many  articles  of  high  repute  in  the  Materia 
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7-  Kitab  U/ddueed  wul  Agzeeaht  Aboo  Yakoob 
Ishaak  bin  SoUmaan  Ul  Isrdilie 

• 

A  work  in  Arabic  on  medicine  and  regimen,  by 
Aboo  YSkoob  Ishaak^  the  son  otSolmam  UllsrSiSe. 

8.  Kitdb  Uladweed  Bin  -fi^/ar  jU*j^^*i^i^ii^U^ 

A  medical  work  in  Arabic^  which  treats  of  all 
simple  medicines,  hy  Bin  By  tar. 

9.  Kitdb  uljudrie  wul  Httsbak  aboo  Giqfitr  Ahum' 
mud  Bin  Mdhumud 

A  work  in  Arabic  on  small-pox  and  measlefl^  by 
Aboo  GUyUr  Bin  MShumud. 

10.  Kitdbi  Sirsdm  wo  Birsdm  Aboo  Giqfwr  Ahum' 
mud  Bin  Mdhumud 

A  work  in  Arabic  on  phrensy  and  madness*  by 
Aboo  Giqfitr  Bin  Mdhumud. 


Medica,  and  for  having;  first  encouraaed  tbtt  research  into  the 
vegetable  kingdom^  which  has,  in  later  ages,  proved  ao  befieficial 

to  mankind. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  Syrians  had  been  antecedent  to  the 
Arabs  in  translating  from  the  Greek  ;  and  there  are  extant  many 
Arabic  tnicto,  professedly  taken  firom  the  Syrian,  which  are 
known  to  have  been  originally  written  by  Hippocrates,  Nor  did 
the  industrious  followers  of  Mnhumct  rest  contented  with  borrow- 
ing from  the  Greeks,  the  then  most  enlightened  nation  of  Europe ; 
we  find  that  they  were  al^o  in  the  habit  of  looking  towards  the 
more  remote  regions  of  the  East,  to  increase  their  stock  of  know* 
ledge»  and  of  tramlating  into  their  own  language  some  of  the 
nedico-dieologioal  ooniiKMtioiis  of  the  Indian  phyiiclans. 
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11.  Kitab  Ulsoomoom 
jUr;  fSi^^S         jkXKt  «jLiU  ^  3  AU^A  Ji^l  ^>4i«Jl 

A  work  in  Arabic  on  poisons;  originally  written 
by  the  Indian  *  ShanSk,  afterwards  transUted  into 
Penlaii  by  Aboo  HStem^  and  subsequendy  into  Arabic 

by  Abbas  Said  U^owhirie^ 

1^.  KiiSbi  Shamhaard  Alhindie  ^^JO^^y^v^ 

An  Arabic  work,  wiiich  treats  of  the  articles  of 
the  Materia  Medica,  and  gives  rules  by  which  they 
may  be  distinguished*  Originally  written  by  the 
Indian  Shawshoord,  and  afterwards  translated  into 
Arabic. 

Id.  Kitab  UlghUxH  wul  Mughtozie  Aboo  Gtqfisr 
Vttobeeh  ^^.^\^J^y^ishS3^J^jih>Sl^^^ 

A  book  in  Arabic^  which  treats  of  ahments^  and 
of  the  sick  who  use  them,  by  Aboo  G^qfisr  Utto^ 
beeb. 

14.  KUab  Uhmbz  Ul  Aristoo  Jiam;i\^f\V^ 

A  work  in  Arabic  on  the  pulse,  originally  written 
by  Aristotle i  iirst  translated  into  the  Syrian  langU2ige» 
and  subsequently  into  Arabia 

15.  Mi{fiirdatie  Ghumie  Mdhumud 

A  work  in  Arabic  <m  the  Materia  Medica,  by 

Ghunnie  Md/mmud. 

*  A  curious  fact,  Mcertaiiiiog  the  borrowing  of  th€  Ankbisnt 
from  the  Indians. 
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16.  Ui/az  Udwiy^ 

The  Materia  Medica,  in  the  Arabic,  Persian,  and 
Hindooie  languages  ;  compiled  by  Noureddeen  Mo- 
hammed  Abdullah  Shirdzi/,  physician  to  the  Emperor 
SMlffMn;  wHh  an  En^h  translation  by  Mr. 
Frauds  Gladwin. 

17.  Jdmi  dl  Ulim 

A  treatise,  in  Persian,  on  universal  science  (viz.), 
on  astrology,  geography,  physic,  music,  theology, 
war,  agriculture  and  horticulture,  omens,  talismans, 
chemistry,  magnets,  &c.,  composed  by  Sttfy  Moham- 
med  GhoSf  of  Gwaliar. 

18.  JUiUurNSmeh  sM 

The  science  of  precious  stones,  and  minerals  of 
all  kinds,  written  in  Persian,  by  Mohammed  Ben- 
tmmsQr,  and  dedicated  to  Ab&l  Nusur  Hassen  Be* 
hadur  Khftn.'' 

19.  Khuds  al  H^ar  J.f^\  uol^at 

A  treatise  on  gems  and  mineralogy,  translated  into 
Persian  firom  the  Arabic  by  AUan^  Tt§gb8^. 

20.  Khuds  al  Hivan  i^^y*a^\  t>'\>^ 

A  very  excellent  natural  history  of  animals,  trans- 
lated into  Persian  ftom  the  Arabic  of  Hayj^et  al  Hau 
wm,  by  Mohammed  Tuky  Tabrns^^  and  dedicated  to 

Shah  Abass  the  second,  of  Persia. 

•  Another  valuable  work  on  the  aame  subject  is  entitled 
%JuJ^ '^\^\y=>^J^  JrtjUj^  itiscoinposedby 

AJimed  TeifiucUe,  and  has  been  admirably  translated  into  Itah'an 
by  Antonio  B«ineri,Fh>fe88or  of  OrientalXanguages  at  Tlorsnce. 
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The  repository  of  arts,  in  Persian ;  containing  in- 
structions for  making  artificial  gems  or  stones,  co- 
lours or  paints  of  all  kinds,  also  fire- works  ;  to  which 
js  added*  the  art  of  dyeing  cloths^  sUks*  &c  Ttua 
work  was  conipiled  during  the  reign  of  Auro^g- 
zebe;  the  author  is  ^Im  a/ ^oMdm 

» 

22.  Resaleh  Rung  va  Buy  aJU, 

A  treatise,  in  Persian,  on  the  art  of  dyeing  cloths, 
and  of  composing  perfumes)  it  is  a  colleetioQ  of  re- 
ceipts on  these  subjects,  made  by  order  of  Tippoo 
.Sultan. 

23.  Mt^erredat  Der  Ilnd  Tibb  ob>U 

A  treatise,  in  Persian,  on  botany  and  natural 
history,  translated  from  French  and  English  books* 
by  order  of  Tippoo  Sultan. 

24.  Itmam  al  Dkrayet  Shereh  Lugha^ei 

A  Tery  diffuse  Arabic  treatise  on  general  scienoe. 

25.  ZekhSreh  KkSSrizm  ShSy 

The  preface  of  this  Persian  work  gives  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  Khuarizin*  its  climate,  water, 
soil,  and  products.  The  ten  chapters  of  the  woik 
treat  of  many  diseases,  general  as  well  as  local, 

surgery,  eruptions,  poisons  and  their  antidotes,  and 
of  medicines  simple  and  compound.  The  first  chap- 
ter particularly  details  the  various  sciences  and  sub- 
jects requisite  to  be  known  by  a  physician  previous 
to  commencing  his  practice.  The  author  is  IminA 
Ben  Hussein  Ben  Mohamed  Joranyt  the  work  is 
dedicated  to  Khuarizim  Shaw. 
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26.  KhifiAm^^^ 

A  trealue,  in  Persian,  on  the  presenratkm  of 

health  ;  containing  well  written  essays  on  air,  seasons, 
houses,  clothing,  food,  water,  wine,  sleep,  exercise, 
emetics  and  purgatives,  involuntary  vomiting,  bleed- 
ing, shavings  and  disease  in  general ;  to  which  are 
added  precautions  to  he  ohserved  when  exposed  to 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather ;  by  the  above  author 
{^Ismael  Ben  Hussein),  in  A.  D.  1113. 

A  sensible  Persian  treatise  on  medicine,  in  four- 
teen chapters,  to  which  is  added  an  extensive  phar- 
macopoeia i  by  the  above  author. 

28.  KiflUeH  Mtffohidin  ^^j^j^^l^  CJii£ 

An  exposition  of  diseases,  in  Persian,  particularly 
those  to  which  women  are  subject,  with  the  proper 
mode  of  treating  them ;  to  wliich  is  added  an  essay 
on  the  management  and  care  of  children.  Author, 

Munsur  Mohammed ;  dedicated  to  Sekunder  Shah 
the  second,  of  Dehly.   Composed  A.  D.  1300. 

29«  Dustur  al  Ilq;  ^Ml j^^^ 

A  diffuse  work,  in  Persian,  on  the  practice  of 
physic,  by  Sultan  Aly  of  Korassan,  A.  D.  \SS4'., 
dedicated  to  Abu  Said  Behaudur  Khan,  Emperor 
of  ' the  Moguls. 

30.  Maadem  ShrfSMAij^y^ 

The  mine  of  remedies,  or  the  physician's  vade 
mecum;  containing  a  long  list  of  diseases^  with  the 
proper  method  of  cure^  alphabetically  arranged;  it 
is  in  Persian  ;  the  author  Aly  Bm  Hussen,  Bok* 
hara  i  A.  D.  1368. 

*  0' 
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31.  Ea^iet  al  Insan         ^\  Cl^^j 

A  general  treatise  on  medicine  in  Persian ;  to  which 
are  added,  prayers,  charms,  &c.  for  averting  sickness. 
Author,  Abd  al  Cuiwy  Ben  Slicltad,  A.  D.  1376. 

32.  Tohfcl  Khani/  iuUjj 

A  volume  containing  the  whole  science  of  medU 
cdne.  The  first  chapter  treats  of  the  knowledge  and 
learning  requisite  for  a  physician,  and  the  four  other 

chapters  treat  of  all  diseases,  general  as  well  as  local, 
to  which  both  sexes  are  subject ;  of  their  cures,  and 
also  of  medicines,  simple  and  compound,  and  poisons 
and  stings  of  noxious  animal^  with  the  cures  for 
them ;  it  is  in  Persian.  The  author  is  Mahmud  Ben 
Mohammed,  physician  of  Shiraz^  written  A^  D.  1496. 

33.  Madden  al  Sh^ai  Sehoider  ShdJiy 

ji>iSim  ^UmJ)  ^yXlUt 

The  mine  of  remedies,  a  general  treatise  on  the 
science  of  physic,  in  Persian.   Author^  Bern  Ben 

KImas  Khan ;  A.  D.  1^12.  \  and  dedicated  to  Sekun- 
der  Shah  the  second. 

34.  To)ifet  al  MonOnm  ^^t^'  *^ 

The  whole  science  of  medicine,  compiled  from 

various  authorities,  both  Sanscrit  and  Arabic ;  it  is 
in  Persian.  Author,  Mohammed  Momin  Vuld  Mo* 
hammed  Di&my^^ 

35.  MusUikhab  To^et  al  MSmMn 

An  abridgment  of  the  above  work,  held  in  much  esti- 
mation. The  author  i&Husseu  JSdsir  Allah;  A.D.  1587* 

*  A  copy  of  this  work  has  been  pretenteU  to  the  Royal  Asiatio 
Society  by  H.  T.  Celsbrooke,  Esq. 
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36.  2\icuim  al  Adviah  j^^^t  ^jt^ 

The  apothecftries'  vade  mecum^  in  Feraan,  oon* 
tains  an  extensive  list  of  medicines,  with  a  description 
of  their  qualities  and  uses,  arranged  in  r^uiar  tables. 
Author  unknown. 

97-  CofHSndiny  MasSmy  ^y^ax^^JJ^^^ 

The  complete  dispensatory*  in  Persian ;  in  which 
the  various  qualities  of  medicines  are  defined,  and 
proper  modes  of  compounding  them  fiilly  explained. 
Author,  Masum  Ben  Ibrahim  Shirdzy  ;  A.  D.  I64t9^ 

38.  IkhUarati  Bedm  va  Aghrdz  al  Tibb 

Two  volumes,  in  Persian*  The  first  contains  a 
long  list  of  medicines^  simple  and  compound,  and 
describes  their  uses.  The  second  comprises  the 
irhole  science  of  physic,  uniting  the  theory  of  the 

ancients  with  the  practice  of  the  moderns.  Authors, 
Aly  Ben  Hussein  of  Bagdad,  and  Ismddl  Ben  Hits' 
am  al  Joransf* 

39.  TdOrih^jJbS 

The  ¥rhole  anatomy  of  the  human  frame :  a  work, 
in  Persian,  held  in  great  estimation,  and  of  consider- 
able merit.     Autfior,  Munsur  Ben  Mohammed. 

Dedicated  to  Fir-Mohammed  Jehangir,  grandson  of 
Timur,  in  A.  D.  .1396. 

40.  Tucubn  al  AhdSn  ^iJ^VI 

An  analysis,  in  Persian,  of* the  human  frame;  ^urith 
a  discussion  €j£  the  various  complaints  each  member 
is  sqmrately  liable  to^  and  the  proper  lemediis  £»r 
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every  disease  explained.  The  whole  is  in  ruled  co- 
lumnar and  amn^^ed  in  tables.  Author,  Yahga  Ben 
Jua  Afy  Jdz»9r. 

41.  Tibbi  Akhery.  Tejurribdti  Akberi^,  Corabt* 
dim  Coders/  ifj^S  oifj^* 

Three  different  works,  in  Persian.  The  first  is  a 
translation  of  the  Arabic  work  Shereh  al  Asbab,  a 
celebrated  tract  on  the  causes^  signsy  and  remedies 
of  diseases.  The  second  is  a  general  treatise  on 
physic*  And  the  third  contains  an  extensive  phamuu 
copceia  of  the  medicines  used  in  Hindoostan.  The 
author  of  the  above  works  was  Mohammed  Akbar 
Arzam/,  physician  to  the  Emperor  Aurungzebe»  to 
whom  they  are 

4^.  Bi8x  Ahmgiry  ^^(^ 

An  esteemed  treatise,  in  Persian,  on  medicines, 
food,  and  clothing ;  by  MoJiommed  Biza :  dedicated 
to  the  Emperor  Aurungisebe. 

49.  Sehet  al  JmrUz  va  Corabidim  Shqfli 

Two  volumes^  in  Persian.  The  first  is  said  to  con* 
tain  prescriptions  for  the  cure  of  all  disorders ;  and 
the  latter  the  complete  diiq^ensatory,  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged. The  authors  are  Pir-MoJummed  Guzeratty^ 
A.  D.  17^.>  and  Muz^B&r  Sh^fa. 

44.  KBMkm  Sekimderi/.  Mudlgek  Spintnd^. 
CortbaiSm  8ehmdery 

Tliree  volnmes*  in  Persian.  The  first  contains  a 
treatise  on  all  disorders  to  wMch  mankind  are  sulgect^ 

VOL.  u.  L  L 
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with  the  proper  modes  of  cure.  The  second  is  an' 
appendix  to  the  last  The  third  contains  a  complete 
pharmacopceia  of  the  medicines  used  in  the  Camaik. 

The  author,  SeJx  under  Ben  Ismdtl  of  Constantinople, 
physician  to  Nabob  Mohammed  Aly  Khan  of  Arcoty 
to  whom  the  tliree  volumes  are  dedicated  f  the  first 
in  VlATl^  and  the  last  in  Yt51. 

45.  Maadem  Tejerxebdt  oIj^^J  ^^yoi^ 

The  mine  of  experience;  an  esteemed  Persian 

treatise  on  medicine,  alphabetically  arranged,  in 
which  the  virtues  of  each  drug  are  particularly  ex- 
plained.   Author,  Mohammed  Mahdy^  A.  D« 

46.  Ferungi  Tdbibdn.  Mixam  Tibb.  Nmkheh 
Adviah  ju^l  *^mj*     ^  CD^>t^'     CL>*ftt^  ^^ji 

Three  volumes.  The  first  is  a  Persian  medical 
dictionary,  containmg  a  very  extensive  list  of  medi- 

ciiies,  with  a  description  of  tlidr  qualities,  alphabeti- 
cally arranged.  The  second  contains  a  well-written 
treatise,  in  Persian,  on  heat,  cold,  drought,  moisture 
and  pregnancy*  The  third  is  a  collection  of  medical 
receipts  on  different  subjects.  Authors,  not  known. 
It  is  also  in  Persian. 

47.  Teferribeh  Hakim  Aly  Akbar  va  Besaiek  lUb 

Two  volumes,  in  Persian.  The  first  is  a  diffuse 
treatise  on  physicr  compiled  chiefly  from  actual  jktac- 
tice.   The  other  is  a  treatise  on  medicine,^  in  whidi 

the  danger  of  trusting  an  ignorant  j^erson  to  com- 
pound is  strongly  dwelt  on.  Authors^  A^  Ahbar^ 
md  Mohammed  Maswn.  . 
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48.  FUma  duum  der  Hbb  va  Mq;mui  ResaU 

Two  volumes.  The  first  is  a  general  treatise»  ia 
Persian^  on  the  disorders  to  which  the  human  species 
is  incident   The  other  contains  three  essays,  also  in 

Persian,  on  the  following  subjects;  viz.  medicine, 
astrology,  and  interpretation  of  dreams.  Authors, 
Ydr  Khan,  and  Abul  Fuzl  Utisseiru  . 

49.  JM  dl  FOm  va  Fdideh  al  Akhar 

Two  volumes,  in  Persian*   Both  works  are  com- 

pendiums  of,  or  selections  from,  the  most  esteemed 
books  of  physic*   Author,  Yusi(f  Ben  Mohammed*  ' 

50.  KhottUeh  al  T^errebSi  va  Besakh  Ckob  Chkiy 

Two  volumes,  in  Persian.  The  first  contains  three 
short  treatises  on  medicine,  and  the  art  of  dyeing 

cloths,  and  making  paper.  Tlie  latter  is  an  essay  on 
the  virtues  of  the  chob  chiny*  Author,  Molutmmed 
Ben  Musaud.  ; 

51*  Asrari  AHhha  va  ShrfSi  ai  Rejel 

Two  volumes,  in  Persian.  The  first  contains  essays 
on  the  \irtues  of  medical  amulets  and  charms^  ibr 
averting  or  removing  disease ;  the  other  is  a  curious 
treatise  on  medicine^  in  verse.  Author,  Shehab  Ad^ 
deen* 
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A  general  treatise  in  Persian,  on  physic ;  with 
observations  derived  from  actual  practice.  Author's 
xiame  Jamdsp* 

6S.  Bihr  al  Mwu^  ^US)  ^ 

The  sea  of  profit  A  diffuse  Persian  work  on 
midwifery,  treatment  of  childrei>»  enchantment^ 
exordaing  devil%  &c. 

-  54.  Toilet  Mohcanmdy  ^«X4ai^ 

'  A  general  treatise  on  Medicine»  alphabeticaUy  ar- 
ranged, dedicated  to  Tippoo  Sultan,  by  Mohammed 
Nashr  Turk.    The  work  is  in  Persian. 

55.  KwOn  Der  Ibm  Tibb  ^  ^  ci^U 

A  translation  into  Persian  of  the  complete  London 
Di^nsatory.  Translated  by  order  of  Tippoo  Sultan. 

56.  Terjimek  Keiabi  Angriz  yjjSj)  ^UT  ai^jJ 
Terjumeh  Ketabi  Fring  Jo^i 

Two  volumes^  in  Persian.  The  first  is  a.  translation 
in  Persian,  of  an  English  treatise  on  electridty  and 

medical  experiments  j  the  other  is  a  translation  of 
Dr.  Cockbume's  treatise  on  the  disease  called  miuS' 
susccpUo. 

57.  Tohfih  Kani  Uaj       (jji  ^ 

The  whole  system  of  farriery,  or  veterinary  ar^ 
in  Persian,  describing  all  the  diseases  of  horses,  and 
their  cure.   It  is  a  translation  from  the  Hindi,  by 

Mohammed  Cassim  Ben  Sherif  KhSn. 
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58.  Eesaleh  TibU  Aspan  ^jj^  tSimj 

A  much  esteemed  work  on  farriery,  in  Persian* 
Translated  from  Sanscrit  by  Zein  al  Amin,  A,  D. 
1619,  md  dedicated  to        Addeen  Mwa^ffSr  Shalh 

59*  Camm  FU  TM  vUl  J  ^^11 

• 

In  two  volumes.  This  Arabic  work  is  well  known 
in  Europe  under  the  name  of  the  Canons  of  Avicenna. 
It  treats  of  medicine  and  diseases  in  general,  simple 

and  compound  medicine,  their  qualities  and  virtues, 
also  of  anatomy ;  it  consists  of  five  books.  The  author 
is  the  celebrated  Abu  Afy  Hussein  Ben  Abd  Allah 
Ben  SMlp  or  Avicenna  i  he  was  bora  in  the  city  of 
Bokhara,  A.  D.  980,  and  died  at  HamSd&n  in  Perria, 
A.  D.  1036  J  he  was  considered  as  the  greatest  phi- 
losopher and  physician  of  his  age.  An  edition  of 
his  work  in  Arabic  was  printed  at  Rome,  in  1595, 
afterwards  translated  into  Latin,  and  published  at 
Venice  in  1608. 

60.  HuUi  Miffiz  al  Camm  (^jPUUI  'j^y 

Annotations,  in  Arabic,  on  the  Commentary  of  Ala 
Addeen  Alij  Al  Coreishy  Ibn  NaHs,  who  died  A.  D. 
1288  i  termed,  Mt^iz  al  Canum  FU  Tibbf  being  an 
qpitome  of  the  Canons  of  Avicenna:  the  work  con- 
sists of  fbur  chi4>ter8.  The  author  is  Ben 
AvWf  who  resided  at  the  court  of  Ulugh  Beig,  about 
the  middle  of  the  15th  century. 

61.  Shereh  ^«mju 

A  commentary,  in  Arabic,  on  the  above  work^  by 
the  same  author. 

^^^^^^     ^^^^^^^^^     ^W^^^^HH^PVt  V 
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•  A  commentary,  in  Arabic,  on  the  Mujiz  of  Ala 
Addeen  Aly  Ben  AhU  al  Hazim  al  Conmh^^  being  a 
compendium  of  the  science  of  phydc,  compiled  from 

the  works  of  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Avicenna,  Honafn 
Alrdzi/,  and  others.  It  is  divided  into  four  chapters* 
The  author  is  Sedid  Addeen  Gazerufo/. 

63.  Shereh  Asbab  va  IlSmut  C^:ki^  ^ 

A  commentary  on  the  Asbab  va  Uamut  of  Ne;b  Ad* 
4een  Mohammed  Omar^  It  is  a  celebrated  Arabic  trea- 
tise on  the  causes,  signs^  and  remedie9  of  diseases,  by 
Jtft^BenA^  dedicated  toSultanUlughBeigGiirgan* 

64.  Tezkhreh  TastMdeh  va  H9vy  Saghfr 

.  Two  volumes,  in  Arabic  .  These  are  both  general 
treatises  on  medicine.    Auihocs'  names^  Mohamme4 

Ishdk  and  Hq/iz  Mohammed. 

65.  J9iAr  al  JuaJiir  va  Selwd  al  Mustahdm 

Two  volumes,  in  Arabic.    Two  diffuse  treatises 

on  medicine  in  generaL  Author,  Mohammed  Ben 
Yusiifoi'  Herat. 

66.  Durr  al  Mmt&khth  va  Besaleh  Tibb 

Two  vohimes,  in  Arabic.  Abridgements  or  com- 
pendiums  of  the  ibregoing  works.  Authors  unknown. 

67.  Masir  id  Amrd  m\^\ 

M  enioirs  of  illustrious  men,  composed  hyShahnavaz 
A/ui;i(jjUjl^«U«  Is  a  work  in  Persian,  ingreatrepute. 
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68.  Tucvtm  al  Advia/i  va  Mokhteser  Jalinus, 

The  physician  and  apothecary's  tables,  in  Arabic ; 
in  which  the  disorders  of  the  human  frame  are  de- 
scribed and  proper  remedies  detailed ;  to  which  is 
added  an  abridgement  of  the  works  of  Galen.  Author 
Abut  Fazil  Ben  Ibrahim  of  Tabiiz. 

69*  Zubdeh  al  Hikim,  va  Khuus  al  Fudkih 

Two  vohimes,  in  Arabic.  The  first  contains  rules  for 
the  preservation  of  health,  by  a  proper  attention  to 
food,  dress^  deanliness,  &c. ;  also  a  treatise  on  ftr- 
rieiy.   The  second  is  an  essay  on  fruits,  describing 

their  good  and  bad  qualities.  Author's  name,  Ahmed 
Ben  Mohammed,  and  dedicated  to  Secunder  Pasha. 

70.  Sudr  Shereh  Heda^^et  al  Hikmut 

A  very  copious  commentary,  in  Arabic^  on  the 
Hedayet  al  Hikmut^  comprising  the  whole  course  of 

the  sciences  read  in  the  schools.  A  work  much  es- 
teemed amongst  the  Mohametans  of  Hindoostan. 
Author,  Mohammed  Ben  Ibrahim  Sudr,  Chief  Judge 
of  Shiraz. 

71.  Ketab  al  Sfiefa  ULiJ! 

A  celebrated  sjrstem  of  natural  philosophy,  in 
Arabic  (twenfy-ibur  chapters),  theology,  metaphy- 
sics, logic,  rhetoric,  arithmetic,  mathematics,  geo- 
metry, astrology,  anatomy,  poetry,  and  music,  by 
Abu  Aby  Ben  Sind  (^Avkenna). 
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72.  Bikr  al  Uyun  ^ 

A  Pemm  treati8e»  translated  into  Arabic^  on  the 
fermation  of  the  elizir,  or  phUooopher's  stone,  geo' 
mancy,  talismans^  &c.  Author  unknown  ^  the  work 
is  dedicated  to  Amir  Syed  Casinu 

N.  B.  Russel,  in  his  History  of  Aleppo,  speaks  of 
a  valuable  Persian  manuscript^  entitled  *«The  History 
of  Philosophers  who  lived  in  the  Year        of  the 

Heejera he  also  mentions  a  "  History  of  Physi- 
cians," by  all  accounts  a  curious  work^  written  by 
Umo)     ^\  Elm  AM  A$eib(u* 


A  FURTHER  LIST  OF  TAMOOL  BOOKS,  procured  for  me 
by  a  leerned  Vytian  of  Southern  Indie* 

This  work  explains  the  ai*t  of  making  nine  metals 
into  strong  powders.  It  also  treats  of  arsenic  and 
other  poweif ul  medicines. 

S.  Boger  EbUSSroo  (700  veraes). 

This  teaches  the  mode  of  compounding  many 
powerful  medicines* 

8.  Caresel  FvaiQUy  qf  Aghastkr  MoatOSroo  (300 
verses). 

This  teaches  how  to  compound  strong  powders^ 
pillsy  and  other  ^brms  of  medicine* 

*  The  reader  who  is  anxioiu  about  Arabic  and  Feraien  Hter^ 
eture,  i«  particularly  referred  to  Slewert*f  admireble  Detcrlptive 
GetekigQe  ef  Tippoo  Soltaa's  libiaiy* 
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'   This  wodc  treats  of  the  pulse. 

5*  Vydeya  Vdgaiwn*  1 

This  work  enumerates  the  names  and  nature  oi 
many  diseases  and  medicines. 

6.  Concananinar  Nodi, 

This  teaches  how  to  compound  many  powerftd 
medicines. 

7.  Cwnbaly  Chuttamoony  Neguntoo^ 
A  dictionary  of  drugi^  and  the  art  of  compounding 


8.  Boger  yogamarga  Mookka, 

Co/tfoHdefyf  or  the  art  of  strengthening  the  body: 
Yogasiddi/,  or  the  art  of  nuddng  adpum^  and  seve- 
ral other  medicines. 

9*  AgkatHer  V^deyah  MoanSdroo  (SQO  verses). 

Tliis  chiefly  instructs  us  in  the  art  of  making  various 
powders. 

10.  JBoginunat  TcrooMuntrunu 

This  explains  the  art  of  preparing  several  medi- 
cuie8»  into  which  the  metak  enter. 

1 1 .  Pannamaday  Sellady. 

This  treats  of  several  medicines  prescribed  for  dif- 
ferent diseases. 
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19.  Bogur  Nogtmioo. 

Treats  of  corrosive  and  soluble  drugs,  also  of  pre- 
cious stones^  and  of  various  animals.  It  moreover 
instructs  us  how  to  mitigate  the  violence  of  powerful 
drugs,  and  to  make  spirits  and  tinctures. 

13.  Yoo  Yee  Moor^  Ermooroo  (800  verses). 

This  explains  the  art  of  preparing  several  medicines 
in  general. 

14.  Dwwuntry  Vdgada  Vyd^a  GutUSnumejf* 

This  teaches  us  how  to  judge  of  the  pube ;  and 
also  treats  of  fever  and  other  diseases,  and  of  the 
best  mode  of  prescribing  for  them. 

15.  Veyady  Goona  VUgadum. 

Treats  of  the  pulse  $  it  also  treats  of  many  diseasest 
«nd  of  the  nature  of  animals*  and  contluiis  SMue 

valuable  receipts. 

16.  JPonnamuiic^  Palactdembum  AUavan^, 

This  enumerates  several  medicines,  and  treats  of  a 
few  diseases ;  it  is  not  a  book  much  sought  after. 

17.  AiiaiHttttf  VSgadaau 
A  work  similar  to  the  last 

18.  AgarSefy  Negunioo. 

A  dictionary  of  medicine,  of  .good  repute. 

19.  Jghastier  At^eruify  AtmdiSroo  (1500  verses). 
A  general^ work  on  the  Materia.  Medica. 
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20.  Aghastier  Arandaroo  (600  verses). 

21.  Aghastier  Moopoo  Anhadoo  (50  verses). 
Aghastier  Goormooodgadam  MoonSar  (500 

verses). 

9S.  Aghastier  Dundahm  NS9rao  (100  verses). 

These  are  various  works  of  Aghastier  on  che- 
mistry and  physic    They  also  treat  of  theology,  and 

of  the  best  means  of  strengthening  the  human  frame. 

24.  Netra  Vjydeam  Mowd&r  (800  verses) 

On  the  nature  of  the  diseases  of  the  eyes»  and 
the  hest  remedies  for  such  complaints. 

25.  Kermapacum  Moonoor  (300  verses). 

On  the  diseases  occasioned  by  sin  in  this  world,  or 

occasioned  by  man's  imprudence. 

^6.  G^ooec/^  MooiidSr  (300  verses). 

The  art  of  surgery  is  explained  in  this  worli. 

27.  DeltcAAcnecig^  JSm2Klr  (200  verses). 

A  work  on  physic*  said  to  be  iirom  divine  inspir* 
ation. 

28.  Sliessyam  Nooroo  (100  verses), 

29*  WMeifom  Moopatyrendoo  (32  verses). 

The  following  six  arts  *  are  explained  in  these  two 
books,  viz.,  vussyam,  stumbanam,  moganam,  aukerw 
shanam,  oochatanam,  maranam. 

*  What  the  aru  wn^  the  manutcript  does  not  meiitioni 
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SO.  Yoogy  Moom^  Chmsamatgf  EMGr  QJOO 
verses). 

Both  chemistiy  and  the  science  of  physic  are 
treated  of  in  this  work. 

31.  Coraker  Vypoo  Nooroo  (100  verses). 
A  work  similar  to  the  last  mentionedi 

32.  Concaner  GoonavSgadam  Annoaroo  (500 
verses). 

The  good  and  bad  efficts  of  medidnes  are  here 

treated  of,  and  medicine  in  general. 

33,  QnUtamoonq/ar  Gdnam  £md5r  (SCO  verses). 

A  curious  work,  being  partly  theological  and 
partly  medicaL 

84/.  Chuiiamooneyar  Odpum  NSOroo  (100  verses). 

The  art  of  making  strengthening  medicines  from 
various  plants. 

35.  RSmadiwer  AmMroo  (500  verses). 

36.  RSmadaver  Emodroo  (200  verses). 

Both  of  these  books  treat  of  corrosive  and  aoluUe 
dnigs^  also  of  chemistry  and  general  medicine. 

37.  Camdlqmooni/  Sootrum  Elvatelloo  (77  verses). 
This  treats  of  chemistry  and  physics. 

38.  Edacatloo  Sidderpaudel  Mooj>aUunyoo  ^35 
verse»). 

A  work  sumbur  to  the  last 
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LIST  OF  MEDICAL*  WORKS  in  the  hands  of  the  native 
.  practitioners  of  Ceylon ;  they  are  mostly  in  Sanscrit,  which 
m  that  island  is  written  in  the  Cyngalese  character ;  many  of 
them,  however,  are  translated  into  Cyngalese.   The  list  was 
proctnred  for  me  by  the  Ute  mach-Umnted  W*  Tolfrey,  Eiq. 
.  cfC^loo. 

BOOKS  CONTAINING  THE  NAMK8  OV  MBDICIfAI*  BBBBS^  PLANTS, 

STCr* 

'  1.  Wasudeva  NeghandoOy  938  verses.  2.  Scmoati 
NighandoOf  SS6  verses.  3.  Namawali  Neghandoog 
fSO  verses.  ^  Sara  N^handoo,  112  8taii2»& 


BOOKS  BILAnifO  90  TBS  VATUU  Aim  STllPTOIfS  Ot  DliBAIlS, 
AMD  TO  THB  AVATOMT  09  THB  HUMAV  VBAMB. 

.  !•  Anslud  Sataka,  100  stanzas.  "  2.  Madhaiva 
ffidhana,  1375  verses.  3.  Sarirashana^  4.  StUraSm 
thana.  6*  Mi^pdldksMnit.  The  number  of  stanzas 
in  the  three  last  unknown. 


BOOKS    ON    THE    QUALITIES   AND    PBOPB&TIBa    OV  MBOICINAL 

PLANTS,  BttOOi,  BTC. 

*  1.  Gnna  Patha^  700  stanzas.  ^.  Siddhdmhddhd 
J^nghdnd^  331  verses. 

•  In  Ceylon,  as  Mr.  Tolfrey  writes  me,  it  is  affirmed  by  the 
Shastree  Brahmins,  that  the  science  of  medicine  was  communi* 
catedby  Maha  Brahma  to  the  BrUhma  DHkshH  Prajapatl ;  by 
Prajapati  it  was  communicated  to  the  Asioins,  (who,  in  Mr.  Cole- 
Inooke's  Anera  Cosha,  aio  taroMd  the  physidm  of  hesteo) ;  the 
two  Asmns  communicated  it  to  Sakarttf  the  chief  of  the  gods 
inhabiting  the  six  lower  heavens,  by  whom  it  was  communicated 
•to  the  nine  sages  (under  written),  mentioned  on  their  going  to 
.him  with  one  accord  to  seek  a  remedy  for  the  evils  brought  upon 
mankind  by  tlieir  iniquities ;  thev  communicated  it  to  the  Kine 
of  Can  {BemaretU  whose  desoendania  caused  it  to  he  oonMnitted 
•to  writii^ : 

1.  DihmiintHriS,    2.  SiisrutiS.    3.  M2^tii^,    4.  PunUrtoHsi. 
5.  BharUdxuajakii.    6.  MShiM^^ijpH*    7*  KatjfitfS^  8. 
4Md.  9.  mrMi* 
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Boon  OK  THB  VATinUI  AXD  CURB  OW  HUMUMIU 

'  1.  Manfusa,  stanzas*  2»  Ydgdmdwd.  TFa» 
tasara-sangraiuu  Sarasangsepa.  ChirUamiM.  fVai' 
tfyaktnkara,  £78  staozas. 

BOOKS    TAKEN    VROM|    OK    RATHER   COMMENTARIES   OK,  THK 

MANJDSA. 

!•  YSgifpiiiki.  It.  Bhaishisia  Kalpa.  3.  Lak^ 
skana  JSf/dd9wd.  4p»  WUrdyog^  sarot  5000  sen- 
tences. 5.  Kdlctmdhu,  6.  Rdtndkdnd ;  the  former 
400  sentences,  the  latter  4000  verses. 

lOOXt  TBIATIirO  OF  TBB  MIDICnnBS  TO  BB  OtBD  IV  DIfVBBBBT 

PIlBAlBfc 

1.  Bhaishqfia  Mans  MalawOf  1166  stsLTizas.  fi.  Sa^ 
tailokat  100  stanzas.  S.  YSgd  Sdtdki,  100  stanzas. 

r  '  * 

N.B.  For  the  compilation  of  the  Maiyusa,  which, 
it  would  appear,  is  considered  as  a  treatise  of  great 
inerit^  no  less  than  sixty-three  medical  sastrums  were 
analysed,  and  the  most  valuable  parts  of  them  selected. 
Some  of  the  most  i^markable  of  the  works,  are  the 
BlicicijiLy  the  Abudane^  the  Sard  SdngrdM,  and  the 
Fatha  Stiddhiya.  I  cannot  conclude  what  I  have  to 
wf  of  the  Ceylon  medical  books,  without  mention- 
ing Marshall's  excellent  wcnrk  on  the  topography  of 
Ceylon,  in  which  he  notices  many  diseases  which 
are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  that  island,  and  speaks 
of  a  medical  sastnim  (Veda  Patta),  part  of  which 
was  translated  into  English,  by  the  Rev.  M.  Lam* 
.brick,  but  ^o  could  not.  ascertain  the  authoifa 
name.  I  merely  put  a  question  here,  whether  it  may 
not  be  the  Gum  PdtJid^  which,  as  we  have  seen 
abov^  is  one  of  the  two  books  which  treats  of  me* 
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dicinal  plants ;  or  it  may  perhaps,  the  Faiha  Sud^ 
dhiya^  one  of  the  sixty-ihree  had  recourse  to  in  com* 

piling  the  Manjusa*  Nor  is  less  praise  due  to  Mr, 
Hoastojiy  of  Ceylon,  for  liis  researches,  respecting 
both  the  Materia  Medica,  and  the  practice  of  medi^ 
cine  of  the  Cyngalese»  as  contained  in  a  paper  latdy 
laid  befixre  the  literary  Society  of  Ceylon. 
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ABSCESS.  Vipoordie  ^LJ^ej^  (Tam.) 
4iU^  (Arab.)  Burra  parah  Ij^  tj^  (Duk.)  i^* 
poordie  (TeL)  AfioyM  wdnum  (Sans.) 

ANASARCA.  Neer  covty  fff&mQdsrrQ^<y\j 
(TamO  USXt  (Malay).  lUiskha  (Duk. 
also  Arab.)  FUhd  pandoo  (Tel.  and  Sans.)  also 
^(Arab.) 

APOPLEXY.  *^«f<&/f^  i9<6ime  aj9=2r^^2x:^ 
(Tam.)  4Sa/imVff//flm  (Malayalie).  i^owflw^*/^  (Malay). 
Sdhumnd  (Duk.)  itooflUrd  »tioo  (TeL)  nsC 
(Arab.)  also         (Arab.)   Hooroodrogum  (Sans.) 

ASCITES.  Maghddrum  \s^^rr^'Tio  (Tam. 
and  Malayalie).   JSUunder  (Duk.)  Mdgho* 

drum  (TeL  and  Sans.) 

* 

ASTHMA.  SuoSsd  cSthum  efauinr^6?rr0=Lo 
(Tam.)  Isak  (Malay).  Dumma  (Duk.)  Su^ 
vasa  cashum  (TeL  and  Sans.) 

ASTHMA,  SPASMODIC.  Munddra  cUshum 
lDi3^fTfj-ssrr^lO  (Tam.)     Engab  (Malayalie). 
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£>ummii  a«a  (Duk.)  Mdnddrd  cashwn  (Tel.)  ^| 
(Malay).  Mti^U  ciMum  (Ssm.)  U^(Pers,)  Jusi 
(Arab.) 

BOIL.  S^Udndie  (^(ror^SP  (Tarn.)  Doomeoi 
y«b  (Duk.  and  Arab.)     u^UY  (Pen.)  Koorpoo 

(Tel.)  Aroohoo  (Sans.)  Bisol  (Malay),  UiUar 
(Jav.) 

BOIL,  RAJAH,  Dr  CARBUNCLE.  Pukka 

poolavay  i_j9?^LJL_S'L-P22mJ  (Tam.)  Raj  porah 
sj^  ^  (Duk.)  Pukka  poondoo  (Tel.)  Kdtipdmd 
(Sans.) 

BUBO.  Ariapoo  aiasprnjunrtJM  (Tam.)  Bud 
Jo  (Duk.)         (Pers.)  (Arab.)  JfFodishe 

ghedda  (Tel.)  Vunkshanaroohoo  (Sans.)  -4rai5r- 
lesham  (Malayalie). 

BURN.  Nerripoo  puttd  pbon  gr^Qr^LJ^  LJt_jt_ 
L.LjL-i69cr  (Tam.)  ju^  (Pers.)  (Arab.) 
Af^^nr  de  JSbiSh  UUyM.^U!si  (Duk.)  InghSbm 
paddd  poondoo  (Tel.)     Aghmduktavrdmm  (Sans.) 

CANCER.  Poottoo  m^S/  (Tam.)  Arhuda 
(Malayalie).  NasoorjyJJ  (Duk.)  Nasur  (Malay), 
also  u^Um^^  (Malay).  Nagarapa  (Bali).  PoottS 
(Td.)    Vubiu^kum  (Sans.)   (^U)^  (Arab.) 

CARBUNCLE,  or  RAJAH  BOIL.   See  Boil, 

VOL.  II.  M  M 
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CARPANG.*   drdpang  ^rrLJi^rrtynr  (Tarn.) 

Kurpan  (^^.^  (Duk.)  Cdrdpanie  (Tel.)  Rooshi- 
turn  (Sans.) 

*  This  18  an  appeMfldon  given,  in  India,  to  those  eruptions  on 
chUdren,  which  are  unaccompanied  with  fever,  and  which  shew 
themselves  at  different  periods,  during  the  first  three  or  four 
years  of  their  life.  The  Tamool  practitioners  reckon  a  great 
variety  of  them;  but,  perhaps,  they  may,  with  propriety,  be  con- 
fined to  the  five  followmg :  — 

1.  Cheng  carpang.  This  corresponds  with  our  red  gum 
(strophulus  intertinctus).  It  usually  shews  itself  at  some  period 
during  the  first  two  months ;  seldom  later ;  and  can  hardly  be 
considered  as  a  disease. 

2.  CoLLiB  CABPAMG.  This  commonly  shews  itself  betwixt 
the  age  of  two  and  (bur  yean  s  coming  out  on  the  face  and  fore- 
head, under  the  ears  and  anns»  and  on  the  hands  and  leg^  in  red 
spots,  each  about  the  size  of  a  six -pence,  consisting  of  innumer- 
able small  papula;.    It  terminates  in  a  brownish  itchy  scab. 

3.  Carpang,  common.  Thiii  makes  its  appearance  at  any 
period  firom  the  age  of  three  or  four  months  to  that  of  three 
years.  It  differs^  in  many  respects,  from  the  two  last  mentionedt 
and  spreads,  in  some  cases,  over  every  part  of  the  body.  It 
comes  out  in  clusters  of  from  three  to  five,  or  more,  light  coloured 
papulee,  each  of  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  mustard  seed;  aiid 
terminates  in  large,  loose,  yellowish  or  brown  scabs. 

4w  MuMDAT  CABPAMG.  Thts  Corresponds  with  our  enuUt 
lacUot  or  milk  cap.  It  invariably  conies  out  on  the  forehead  and 
scalp,  extending,  occasionally,  a  little  over  the  face;  and  first 
shews  itself  in  small,  whitish,  watery  vesicles,  of  different  sizes, 
which  are  itchy,  and  soon  become  of  a  dark-brown  colour ; 
running,  at  length,  into  large,  oozy  scabs,  set  close  together;  and 
vbioh  contiMM^  foe  many  days^  to  diu^arge  n  glatmous  iehars 
from  small  apertures.  This  complaint  sometimes  appears  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  first  month,  and  is  often  speedily  re- 
moved ;  at  other  times,  it  is  more  obstinate^  and  cootinaes  during 
the  whole  period  of  dentition. 

5.  Cadooang  carpang.  This  is  by  no  means  so  common  as 
the  othtr  carpangs.  It  generally  shews  itself  about  the  age  of 
fVom  six  months  to  one  year,  and  is  confined  solely  to  the  sptce 
between  the  knees  and  the  ancles  ;  in  fact,  to  the  legs. 

N.  B.  The  use  of  all  rt  [)ellcnt  applications,  of  whatever  kind, 
for  the  removal  of  such  complaints,  is  dangerous ;  as  those 
eruptions  can  be  considered  in  no  other  li^ht  than  as  the  oper- 
ations of  nature  to  throw  off  some  offlending  acrimony.  Clean- 
liness, and  frequent  tepid  fomentations,  prepared  with  the  iooitie 
dUjf  [$ida  pcpulifidia),  are  all  that  is  required ;  attendingi  at  the 
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CATARACT,  FSddlum  ^il.^-^ld  (Tot.) 
CiSjU  (Arab.)  cf^^  (Pers.)  Mootidbin  tj^UJ^^ 
(Duk.)   FMal$$m  (Tel.)   Nqj^d  pMabmi  (Saos.) 

C  H  ANC  R E,  Kirandy  poofi  ^'^o^  ^  lj t-i  6OTr 
(Tarn.)  TOkie  (Duk.)  Pokooho  (Tel.) 
GAr^'  (Sans.)        (Arab.)   ^\  Jsaj  (Pen.) 

CHICKEN-POX.  Coadmillie  ummay  Qmrr^^ 
lDy^(^fm£Ki3>'LD  (Tain.)  Kdmge  niShn  ^\Li^\S 
(Duk.)  Cottdmiltie  ummd  (Tel.)  PiitHmdtoorikS 
(Sans.) 

CHOLERA  MORBUS.   EtmSrwn  vandie  Qajri^ 
&5orLoo\-jn-r5^  (Tam.)     DSnk-lugnS  U153 
(Duk.)    Chirdle-rogum  (Sana.)    Foii/i^  (Tel.)  Nir- 
tkipa  (Malayalie). 

• 

COCHIN  LEG.  Anay  kaal*  «i4,£ry^^e>n-a\-> 
(Tam.)  HtUlie  kdpdwng  (^yj^}S  ^  (Duk.)  Yea- 
nugay  k3loa  (TeL)   Gh^apddhd  v^oo  (Sans.) 


tame  time,  to  the  state  of  the  bowels ;  and  taking  care  to  touch 
any  parts  that  ma;^  be  excoriated  and  painfui,  with  a  little  finely 
prepared  castor*oil. 

*  Hie  Tamool  name  of  this  disease  (which  is  sometimes  in 
English  called  *<  Barbadoea  leg")  signifiea  **  elephant  leg.**    It  ia 

the  dail  fd  of  the  modern  Arabians,  and  is  a  malady  al- 

together distinct  from  the  le^ra  Arabum.     Dr.  Hillary,  in  his 
Diteaiea  of  Barbadoea"  (p.  901  .)>  says,  he  thmks  the  Greek 

pbyaicians  have  given  us  no  description  of  this  morbid  enlam- 
ment  of  the  limb  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  it  was  to  rail 
they  gave  the  name  of  elephas  ;  thereby  distinguishing  it  from 
the  elephantiasis.  It  appears  to  be  the  elep/inntia  of  Vogel ;  who, 
however,  notices  it  only  as  a  variety  of  elephantiasis, 
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CONSUMPTION.    8h^  mj^io  fTam.)  %^ 

(Malay).  ^Jl4^%-  (Arab.)  Booree  khansee  ^^^^  *Sjyi 
(Duk.)  Giyum  (Tel.)  Rqja  yetchma  (Sans.),  also 
Kshaya  (Sans.),    also  Kshaya  (Malayalie). 

CONVULSIONS  (OF  INFANTS).  Monday 
sennie  iDrrr3^FF^c^  (Tain.)    BukmamS  ^JitSii 
(Duk.)    Mdnday  DzSnme  (Tel.)    MSndum  (Sans.) 
(Arab.)  (Malay). 

COSTIVENESS.     Thijd  mdium  ^^^uyv^LO 

(Tarn.)  Kuhz  ^ja/i  (Duk.)  Soosk'mjinamrilum  (Tel.) 
Buddd  malum  (Sans.)  Froi-kras  (Malay),  also 
uAx?  ^jf  (Malay). 

COUGH.   jE^roo/ww/ LL^  :iiLr»T\' (Tarn.)  Kluinsee 
(Duk.)     Dughoo  (Tel.)     Casum  (Sans.) 
jdUL.  (Pers.)    Cu^  (Arab.)   Batok  JDL  (Malay). 
Ciuma  (Malayalie). 

COUGH,  HOOPING.  Kdkoovdn  e;e;e(TLj 
rrcror  (Tam.)  Buchioon  hi  khdnsee  ^^^4  ifiyf^. 
(Duk.)  Kakoo  dughoo  (TeL)  Cassa  chui'die  (Sans.) 
yjim  ^Um.  (Arab.) 

COW-POX.  Passuvoo  ummaij  ujc^rtcuoi  LO^  LO 
(Tam.)  Gyke  seetl&  ^^^LT  (Duk.)  Aoo-umma 
(TeL)  GhomSsoorikih  (Sans.) 

CROUP.  Ellu  ndJiir  C>j-(^C5^u-j_v)  (Tam.) 
SokhS  i^y.  (Hindooie).    EUu  ndhir  (Tel.)  Tou/- 

shootUie  (Sans.) 
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A  more  severe  and  dangerous  sort  of  croup  is 
called  in  Tamool,  and  also  in  Tellingoo,  pddu 
nahir. 

DANDRIPF.   Shoondoo    6nOT-(F  (Tam.)  Btiffa 
\Ju  (Duk.)    Tsoondoo  (Tel.) 

DIABETES.  Neer  aUooo  rg*/Ty?rti»  (Tam,) 
SilsiUbol  ^^yyj^  (Duk.)  Baho  mootrum  (Tel.) 
Bdhoo  mootrum  (Sans.)  La  (Arab.)  uJUm  (Pers.) 
JUJU  (Malay). 

DIARRHCEA.     Crdnie  kdlkhul  ^^6StiPe>m 
yrewjv)  (Tam.)    ^  (Malay).     Khaiie  julab 
(Duk.)  Granie  (Tel.  and  Sans.)  ^ 
(Pers.)  Jl^1(Arab.) 

DYSENTERY.  Seeda  kdddupoo  ^g^cFcFd^L-L-i 
(Tam.)  Ku-ai/er-ddra  {Msilsiy).  G/trtfwai  (Malealie). 
Pe-chish  ^fi^X^uk.)  Netooru  bunka  (Tel)  AmS 
chdll^um  (Sans.)  (Arab.)    ^y^^  ^\  (Pers.) 

(Malay). 

EAR-ACHE.   Kahd^hoo  mrr^  Crp^^u  (Tam.) 

J^Tan  </ooZ7/^7  UT^  (^^LT  (Duk.)     C/em^  /^o/oo  (Td.) 
Kumd  soold  (Sans.) 

EPILEPSY.      KacSkmllie  0>^-^e^/TLua^-Ja^S 
(Tam.)    Pangsan  (Malay),  also  ^  ^^t^U  (Malay),  • 
also  vlf(^  (Malay).    Mirghie  Jj^(JDu\i.)  Kakie 
teepoo  (Tel.)    Knkarogum  (Sans.)    SanivaUi  (Ma- 
layalie).  (Arab.) 

M  M  3 
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ERYSIPELAS.  Akki  r^^^-  (Tain.)  Shhjah 
U>K  (Duk.)  Akki  (Tel.)  Fiita  vkharchikd  (Sans,) 
Sowkh      (Pers.)   Kaszak^i  (Malayalie). 

PEVER,  INTERMITTENT.    Koolloor  kackill 
©ONTT'^-ef/TWWJV)  (Tam.)     C^^*r^  (Pers.) 
(Arab.)     Tundtup  ^IsS  (Duk.)     ^flfie  jiwrwiif 
(Tel.)    5ee/a  jor«»i  (Sans.)    Dnnaradenpani  (Ma^ 
layalie). 

FEVER,  ARDENT  REMITTENT.*  Tftw* 
^'firtim  ^n-i.jercruD  (Tam.)   Denmi  ^>Ui  (Malay)- 
^U^  (Arab.)   Gurm  tup  ^  ^/  (Duk.)  TapSh 
Joarum  (Tel.  and  Sans.)      Tridoshagioram  (Ma- 
layalie). 

FEVER,  TYPHUS.  Kisinah  ddskum  ^TM-^ 
<53^n-CS '"^a-ULD  (Tam.)  Co^^v*  ^U^  (Arab.)  Tup- 
fk  mohirfka  (Duk.)     Kristnah  doshwn 

(Td.)   KrisMjhmka  daOum  (Sans.) 

FISTULA.     Poutrum  i^sxiHS^^rrLO  (Tam.) 
Bhugundur  jjjSi  (Duk.)     Paveetrum  (Tel.  and 
.  Sans.)  (Pers.)  (Arab.) 

GONORRUCEA.  C<n-<>rTaiovr  (Tam). 

(Pers.)  Puffnah  ju,^  (Duk.)  J1  (Arab.) 
VtUa  (Tel.)  5a'^/a  manhunt  (Sans.)  Crameham 
(Malayalie). 

*  To  a  remitteDt  fever  particularly  distinguithcd  by  bilious 
vmnitmgs,  ii  given  the  name  of  radapiitam  in  the  Malayalie 
countries. 
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GRAVEL.       KulUaddypoo    ^av>:5V)^i— wJl«4 
(Tam.)   wUft*  (Arab-)    *JU  j:^^  (Pers,)  Putrika 
l^^yu.  (Duk.)    RStie  mayghum  (TeL) 

Ushmerie  (Sans.)    Calladapa  (Malayalie). 

GUINEA  WORM.    Ndrdmbo^  UUdndU  n^ms) 

L_j^o\^r6^^  (Tam.)  Naroo 

poondoo  ('i  el.)   Nadie  vranum  (Sans.),  also  JiUsoot 

a^V>  (Sans.) 

HE  AD- ACHE.  novoo  g72/?5>o<2^n-<5i4 

(Tam.)     SakU'kepla  (Malay).     Sirka  dird 
(Duk.)    Tala  nopie  (Tel.)    Shhvrookooh  (Sana.) 
^A^A  (Pers.;  (Arab.)  also  JUT  xjj;  (Malay). 

HEART-BURN.  KokQ^  &woo  @&/tnoCLurr<iEij 
(Tam.)  MaydSkamao  iUnah  UJL?.  ^^l^cf  Jor^  (Duk.) 
tfiUJ  ji:?.  (Pers.)  Romoo  ?nurUd  (Tel.)  Khirda- 
hdhd  (Sans.) 

HERPES,  VENEREAL.   CSfeew^^  «rfl>wfy 
05*^CD^(Tam.)    Atashuk  ^\  (Duk.)  Maygha 
ghrindie  (TeL  and  Sans.) 

HICKUP.    nU/V  cTxS'gj^av)  (Tam.)  Hitchkie 
(Duk.)    VekooUoo  (Tel.)  (Sans.) 

HYDROCELE.  A^eer  5oo%  (Tam.) 
Felemipani  ootria  \ jS^\  ^kiat^^  (Duk.)  Neer  soola 
(Tel.)  Jwfla  saola  (Sans.)  Jmsh>  (Arab.)  Pefcr 
gembung  (Malay). 
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INDIGESTION,  (DYSPEPSIA).  Azima  vaivoo 
ai^'3"6ow<5\jn-Lju<saj  (Tarn.)  Huzjji-nahond 
U^^U  (Duk.)      Ootina  viOvoo  (Tel.  and  Sans.) 
Mesrak  (Malay). 

ITCH.  Chiringoo  ^^rrnyj&  (Taixu)  Chiori 
(Malayalic).  KhSrishi  w^^U  (Duk.)  cf/  (Arab.> 
also  (Arab.)  Gli^ee  (Tel.)  Pdmd  (Sans.) 
3Ji^  (Malay). 

JAUNDICE.     CamHk^  e^n-Lon-s/OY)  (Tam.) 

PecHkd-murz        iCJL^.  (Duk.)  (Arab.) 
(Pers.)     ^y;  CJiU*  (Malay).      Khamakof  (Tel.) 
Kdmld  (SfUis.)   Kamaia  (Malayalie). 

LEPROSY  (OF  THE  ARABIANS).  Kooshm^ 
(&2_g.L-.L-U)  (Tam.)  RuggU  pittee  C^j  (Duk.) 
Pedda-rogum(^^.)  Vhenghum,  also  Koosthum  (Sans.) 

LEPROSY,  WHITE.  Vullay  koostumf  Couovr 
a/trvT(g72LUL.L_LO  (Tam.)  Si^ffuid  khore  Joam 
(Duk.)  Tern  koostum  (Tel.)  ^SW/a  koosikum 
(Sans.)    Vclupa  (Malayalie). 

*  This  is  the  elephantiasis  of  the  Greeks,  the  dzndham  ^)«X^ 

or  dauhasad  of  the  Arabian  physicians,  the  khorah  of  the  Hindooi 
of  Upper  Hindoostan,  and  the  mal  rouges  or  lepra  des  jointures, 
of  a  late  celebrated  French  writer  {Pierre  Campet)*  Of  the 
andenti,  AreUeui  of  Cappadocia,  and  Fftul  of  Effina,  have  .written 
the  best  on  thk  diseate;  of  the  modenw,  peniaps,  Hillary  and 
Adams. 

\  This  is  the  white  albaras  of  the  Arabians,  and  the  leuce  of 
the  Greeks ;  and  is  a  disease  altogether  distinct  from  that  white 
coloured  affection  of  the  skin,  which  the  Tamouls  call  vuUay 
iai/mble,  the  Mahometaot  of  Lower  India  ti^bid  the  Af»- 

bians  white  albohakf  and  which  the  ancient  Greeks  diitinguished 
by  the  name  of  olphoi. 
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LIENTERY.     Azima  Fedie  aj^a"5OTrCt— 

(Tarn.)   GirSnie       (Duk.)   Azeemd  bidk  (Tel.) 

•* 

Azimum  (^Sans.) 

LIVER,  INELAMMATION   OF.  Pukka 

soolay  L-f^K^(^2i/o\D  (Tam.)  KullijSke  dzar  J\j\\SiAc^ 
(Duk.)  Pukka  soold  (Tel.)  Parsoo  sooi3  (Sans.) 
tf^UJ^C^  (Arab.) 

LOCHIA,  IMMODERATE  FLOW  OF.  P^- 
rumbadoo  Gl- .'C[?LDLjn-(5'  (Tarn.)  Zia</a  ft^/^ 
o*.Ui  t^Lj  (Duk.)  Bohoorukium  (TeL)  PrSddrum 

(Sans.) 

LOCHIA,  SUPPRESSION  OF.  WoodMe 
kuiioo  rtii  ^/T wwL_(5^  (Tam.)  Husbi  nefas  u-^u^ 
(Duk.)  SoodagJia  kuiioo  (TeL)  Soodika  ructd 
imddum  (Sans.) 

LOCK.JAW.  Sennie  f?=aor5^  (Tam.)  Daal 
kilie  ^      (^Duk.)   Jennie.  (Tel)   JSunnie  (Ssm.) 

MADNESS.  Verie  pyteeum  Qa\^/vpi_}\js^^* 

uuLD  (Tam.)  Deewana  Ail^^  (Duk.)  ^y*^ 

(Arab.),  also  (Arab.)    ^^^l*.  (Pers.)  "VMe 

fpteeum  (Tel)  Oanmadum  (Ssms,)  (Malay). 

MEASLES.  Chmutmnay  ^atsr(5oriDS3>LD(Tmi.) 

OoMe  if^^  (Duk.)     ^^y^  yjlf  (Malay),  also 

Chiimpak  oL^a.  (Malay.)  (Arab.),  also 

(Arab.)  Cftin  tumna  (Tel.)  Kkrusoa  mdsoarikSh 
(Sans.) 
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MELANCHOLY,  RELIGIOUS.  Niyami  py^ 
teemn  ■^n-oDTL-ju^S'tfUjLO  (Tarn.)  ZimaUhoaUa 
U^^Ucf  jy,  also  Demana  pun  (Duk.)  (Arab.)» 
also  ^\  (Arab.)  'Nidnak  pyteeum  (TeL)  Outd 
veebrdmS  (Sans.)  aT^a  (Malay). 

MENSES,  IMMODERATE  FLOW  OF.  Ruita 
varie  G^^^o\-i'rrr  (Tam.)  (Arab.) 
Ziada  turns  »iLj  (Duk.)  KusaamS  (Tel.) 
Bdhoo  rtijhd  (Sans.) 

MENSES,  SUPPRESSION  OF.  Soodo^gd 
moottoo  (Tam.)    Hubd  turn 

A,     (Duk.)    Sooddga  soold  (Sans.)    Moottoo  koot^ 
Ido(TeL)         jU(jflu&.  (Pera.) 

MUMPS.  Koolumay  kuttie  SS-o^ldw^l-l-jOl 
(Tain.)  Gfttttfofia  liT^  (Duk.)  TsaUasoa  ghedda 
(Tel.)   iS^^is^a  pittum  (Sans.) 

NIGHT  BLINDNESS.    MSloif  kaimak^iDrr. 

aw0f-^n-LD-T-2i/mD(Tam.)  RtU-andla  ^jo1o,(Duk.) 
Rojftmg  kuttie  (Tel.)   Neeshandum  (Sans.) 

NODE.     Kuttoo  sooley  u^L^(b^^y^  (Tam.) 
Huddistffnd  U»y«.tf     (Duk.)   Kuttoo  soold  (TeL) 
(Arab.) 

OPHTHALMIA.  Kun  mvoo  ^doorCiJSSXsaj 
(Tam.)  AnkidnaJi  \^J^\  (Duk.)  Kun  nopie  (Tel.) 
A^e/r5  soola  (Sans.)   i^JU;  *iU  (Malay). 
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PAINS,  VENEREAL.  Moi/g/n  sholoi/  Qtn^ 
mum  (Tam.)  Aiashuk  ke  nO-i  '^\^  (Duk.) 
Maijgha  sooUl  (Sans.)f  also  Udhung  (Sans.)  Af«gr'> 
gild  nopie  (Tel.) 

PALSY,  PtUche  vdivoo  Ljro^cyun-jurtcq  (Tam.) 
JSkia  (Duk.)    FatchS  vHium  (TeL) 

(Arab.)    a^^J  (Pers.)  (Malay).  PtiksJia  gdttm 

(Sans.) 

FILE&    Maolum  o?av)LO  (Tam.)  BawSseer 
(Duk.)    Banmir  (Malay).    Moolum  (Tel.) 
(Arab.)    Anshditd  (Sans.)    Aadram  (Malay- 

alie). 

RHEUMATISM.  Seeddvdda  kudddpoo  ^^(tu 
'^^^0>(!)^L_'L-i  (Tam.)  Giittiabai  (sIXj^  (Duk.) 
Seetd  vata  nopie  (Tel.)  Vata  rogum  (Sans.)  P^nio- 
kit-dari-angm  (Malay). 

RING  WORM.  Pddoothdnidray  l-j  ^^rnx^Q^^rr 
(Tam.)    i;ac^       (Duk.)    Uua^  (Arab.)  Ci^^' 
(Pcrs.)  Kurap^Sj^  (Malay).   PadootSmdra  (Tel.) 

Munddldkmi  (Sans.) 

RUPTURE.  VdUe  poodtku  o\jov^ljm  (B'flff® 
(Tam.)  d^ilS  ilxjj;^^  If  iSjj\  (Duk.) 

Booddd  (Tel.)    Auntrd  vridJii  (Sans.)  *iUal^  (Pers.) 

SCALD.  Soodddidnme  poonnoo  Br(B'^6af5ra!Psr 
^MtfCRir  (Tam.)  GurmpSmsujilnd  UU^^L^/ 
(Duk.)  Vmeeld  pddda  pootidu  (id.)  Oostnodukhd 
dugdhd  vrdnum  (Sans.) 
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SCALD  HEAD.  PodSghoo  Q^rr(^^  (Tam.) 
Gfooitf  ^  (Duk.)  Fodooghoo  Karapanie  (Td.) 
BaMora  (Pers.) 

SCORPION,    STING    OF.  Taylkottincdoo 
a^orrGfsrrx^\^<yfKmJ   (Tam.)  Beechukdtnd 
(Duk.)    Tai/loo  karkhinadie  (Tel.)  Fris- 
chikd  dushtum  (Sans.) 

SCROPHULA.  Kunddmdite  ^<S3OTL.L£>n"ft/ot» 
(Tam.)  Gimdmal  :it.j^f  (Duk.)  KuntSmSla  (Tel) 
jyub  (Arab.)  ^1;^^^  (Persian).  Gliend'amhla 
(SaoB.) 

SMALL  POX.  Perie  ummay  Q^rr\uWiSSU> 
(Tam.)  *L<  (Arab.),  also  (Arab.)  Burriseetle 
JOu^cf;.  (Duk.)  Pcdumma  (Tel.)  iCrtiawn  (BaU> 
Mdsoorikeh  (Sans.),  also  (Malayalie).  Ketumbtton' 
Chachar  (Malay). 

SNAKE,  BITE  OF.    Pdmbao  hiddie  ljh-ldlj 
(Tam.)    Shwpkbtna  U5l^c.U  (Duk.)  Pi- 
mookaioo  (TeL)   ^tiy^Mt  dushtum  (Sans.) 

SORE-THROAT.    TtJ/ze/a^  nSwo  Cs^^<swrfi2> 
(Tam.)    Gumka  dird  (Duk.) 
Gonioo  nopie  (Td.)    Kunturrook  (Sans.)  5aW. 

/^/i^  (Malay). 

TESTICLE,  SWELLED.    Ferei  veekum  cnS(S3> 
(Tam.)    Derpela  (Duk.)  ttMfa 

no|iie  (Tel.)    Unda  shoba  (Sans.) 
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THRUSH.  Achinm  st^fF^tnsH  ParUiiooroo 
LJC^^S'^Wnj^  (Tain.)  Achsr  ^\  (Duk.)  Ache* 
rum  (Tel.)  Mookapakum  (Sans.)  Ninanwan 
QjipUi  (Hind.) 

TOOTH-ACHE.   PuUoo  navoo  LJ^VJC^CrDn-ay 

(Tam.)  Dat  ka  dird  IT  oh  (Duk.)  Pantie  nopie 
(Tel.)  (Arab.)    ^^j^  (Pers.)  Duntharook 

(Sans.)    Sktkit'gigi  (Malay). 

TYMPANITES.  Vaiiie  pooroomal  <y\^ju^^ 
i_G'~^Q[5LDTv»  also  Coonma  vaivoo  (Tam.)  Payt 
b§sus(H^ah  Ma^ym^Mt^lf  c,Af^  (Duk.)  ^^1La1»  'UuijyMit 
(Arab.)    Kadoopu-oobasum  (Tel.)   Anahum  (Sans.) 

VENEREAL  DISEASE.  Mt^ghtweeadie  Cld 
0?en^LJun-g^'  (Tam.)  Kkrab  nmrz  vi;^  (Duk.) 
Mmfha  veeadie  (Tel.  and  Sans.)    S&S\  (Arab.) 

Demari'ganli-han  (Malay). 

ULCER,  SIMPLE.  Foofmoo  uidsor  (Tam.) 
Porah  V,^.  (Duk.  and  Malay).  (Arab.) 

(Pers.)    Poondoo  (Tel.)    VrdHum  (Sans.) 

ULCER,  FOUL.  Aliepoonnoo  £i^o\SM6cym-  (Tam.) 
^j,^(Arab.)  KhrabpSrah\jy^^^\j:L(J>\ik»)  Ghoonta 
poondoo  (Tel.)  Nimma  vrdnmi  (Sans.)  Ceravarpa 
(Malayalie). 

URINE,  DIFFICULTY  IN  VOIDING.  Moo. 
tray  kriicMe  ^^^^rrmmrf^^  (Tam.)  Peesha^ 

hyck  yek  boond  tapukna  USCaII  oJ^  j1»  «^wU;^ 
(Duk.)   Mootra  kritchum  (Tel.  and  Sans.) 
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URINE,  TOTAL  STOPPAGE  OF.  NtirkiUtoo 
r^rfe9L.(9  (Tam.)    Feeshabkmdkona  U^ajj^v^. 

(Duk.)  ^yjjs^  (Arab.)  Neer  kuttoo  (Tel.)  Moo- 
trabudhum  (Sans.) 

URINE,  INCONTINENCE  OF.  KtOUr^ 

mi^ghum  ^a\-(?ovxrrL_L-X7LX)^LP  (Tarn.)  TelloQ' 
yekka^  meeroodikke^  tnayghum  (Tel.)  Ashoomoain^ 
mayghum  (Sans.)  Silrilqy  bok  Jjo  juJU  (Duk.) 
Nirvaszicia  (Malayalum). 

WHITES.  Yilhmlhoorkie  Gjuc^L£X-U^07er> 
also  Vidkttf  mayghum  (Tam.)  Puggir  (Duk.) 
Ustie  rogkum  (Tel.)    Ustie  strdvum  (Sans.) 

WORMS,  ASCARIDES.   Keerie  poochie  eTrr 

LJ\^^^  (Tam.)  Kirrum  (Duk.)  Cheerie  poo* 
roogoolu  (TeL)   Khrusva  kreenue  (Sans.) 

WORMS,  TERES.  Nahpoochie  r3rr^&\^\,,^fP^ 

(Tam.)  Caching  (Malay).  Ghideway  <s^J^  (Duk.) 
YeaUka  pamoo  (Tel.)   Swpa  kreemie  (Sans.) 

WORM,  TAPE.  mU  poochie  r^rwrLJ-^^^f^ 
(Tana.)  Lumbt-g^ndexvay  is^yx^ ^  (Duk.)  Nee- 
dwie  poorooghu  (Tel.)  Deerkha  kreemie  (Sans.) 
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ADDENDA. 


Since  writing  the  foregoing  Parts  of  the  Materia 
Indica,  I  have  seen  the  first  Fasciculus  of  Dr.  C.  F.  P. 
de  Maitius's  work,  entitled  "Specimen  Materia 
Medics  Rasiltensis in  it  he  notices  several  plants 
as  possessing  emetic  properties  which  have  not  hi- 
therto attracted,  much  attention ;  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  are :  — • 

!•  CephoeUs  Ipecacuanha. 

Ipecacuanha^  Piso.    Edit  1648.  p.  lOL  CaUkocca 

Ipecacuanliajusca  do  BrasiL 

^  Foa^a^  s.  Ipecacuanha  branca^    do  campo. 
S.  Richardsania  Scabra. . 

Ekhardia  Scabra.  Lm.  Spec.  ed.  WUld.  u.  p.  222. 
4t.  Rkhardsania  Emetka. 

5.  Folj/gala  Foaj/a. 

The  dose  of  the  root  of  this,  he  says,  is  from  two 

thirds  of  a  drachm  to  a  whole  one. 
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6.  lonidhm  Ipecacuanha. 

This  plant  is  the  Ipecacuanha  hranca  of  Piso^  and 
is  used  by  the  Brazilians  as  a  substitute  for  the  com- 
mon ipecacuanha.  Piso  praises  its  virtues  against 
poisons. 

7*  lonidnm  Urtk^Uum, 

8.  Chiococca  Angttifuga, 
9*  Chiococca  Den^blia. 

This  and  the  foregoing  species  of  Chiococca  appear 
to  have  virtues  in  cases  of  snake-bites^  and  are  sup* 
posed  to  do  good  chiefly  by  exciting  vomiting. 

10.  Alajwttia  Cordifolia, 

This  plant  is  considered  by  the  Brazilians  as  po». 

sessing  great  efficacy  in  cases  of  dropsy  and  dysen- 
tery. The  dose  of  the  powder  of  the  bark  of  the 
root  is  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  and  a  half. 


BHD    OF    THE    SECOND  VOLUME,   AND  OP 
THE  MEDICAL  PART  OF  THE  WORK.' 
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\*  The  Roman  numerals  refer  to  the  volume,  and  the  Arabic  figures 

to  the  page. 


A 

Abbreviations  explained,  preface,  page  xvni. 

Abel,  his  "  Journey  to  China     he  recommends  a  good  edible  oil> 

Abscess,  its  name  in  various  languages,  ii.  B2Ba 
Acacia  Arabica,  root  of,  tonic ;  gum  resembles  the  gum  Arabic 
of  the  shops;  wood,  flowers,  and  bark,  used  in  the  arts,  ii. 

Acalypha,  birch-leaved,  ii.  SSB± 

,  Indian,  its  use  in  nauseating  children,  and  in  consump- 
tion, ii.  161. 

Acanthus,  holly-leaved,  its  use  in  snake  bites,  ii.  306,  307» 
Accum,  analyses  bitlahatiy  ii.  4lL 
Achie  patchie  elley,  stomachic  and  sedative,  ii.  2. 
Achyranthes,  rough,  root  of,  a  slight  astringent,  ii.  22L 
Acid,  vitriolic,  L  2i 

,  nitrous,  L  2. 

,  muriatic,  L  4% 

— ,  hydrocyanic,  another  name  for  Prussic  acid,  which  see,  L  58^. 
— ,  oxalic,  L  399. 

I      ,  Prussic,  preface,  page  xxiii.,  see  also  L  5E2. 

■    Dr.  Granville's  Treatise  on,  L  582> 
■       of  sugar,  analysed  by  Brezelius,  L  299< 

,  sulphuric  diluted,  formulae  for  its  use,  L  5*79,  .580. 

,  nitric  diluted,  formulse  for  its  use ;  bath  prepared  with,  L  fi8Q 
— ,  nitrous  bath,  ii.  33£L 
— ,  muriatic  diluted,  formuls  for  its  use,  L 
Adair  ascribes  bad  qualities  to  tea,  i.  433.  ^ 
Adiantum,  peacock-tailed,  ii.  2\Am. 
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Adievedyum,  powder  and  infusion  of,  ii.  *h 
Aetius  first  mentions  musk  as  a  medicine,  L  22iL 
Affganistan,  inhabiunts  of,  L  29. 
Agaric,  L  B± 

Aghastier,  his  Tamool  medical  work,  L  117. 
Agliilcuttay  (Tarn.)  is  aloes  wood,  L  378. 
Aiken,  Dr.,  praises  tea,  L  433. 
Ailanthus  excelsa,  bark  of,  in  dyspepsia,  ii.  SQ2. 
Alamanda  cathartic,  iu  use  at  Surinam,  ii.  Q. 
Alexander,  Dr.,  his  opinion  of  saffron,  L  356. 
Alibert,  L  42, 
Almond,  Persian,  L  6. 
.  oil  of,  formulfie  for  its  use,  L  5fi2« 

.  Indian,  as  food ;  its  oil,  ii.  ^(L 

.  Java,  see  article  Canariy  ii.  6Q. 

Aloe,  sea-side,  its  use  in  ophthalmia,  ii.  169. 
Aloes,  thought  by  Braconnot  to  be  a  substance  sui  generis,  L  HL 

 ,  formula!  for  the  use  of,  u  582, 583,  584- 

Alsaravius,  L  21J_. 
Alston,  L  ITL  356. 
Alum,  L  IL  12,  13. 
— ^  slate,  L  12. 
—  whev,  L  15. 

— works,  when  first  established  in  England,  L  IIL 

— ,  how  used  by  the  Hindoos,  ii.  271. 

— ,  prescriptions  for  its  use,  L  SS4^ 

Amaranth  of  the  fields,  root  of,  in  strangury,  ii.  392^ 

Amber,  where  found,  conjectures  respecting  its  nature,  how  used 

as  a  medicine,  L  14, 15..  585. 
Ambergris,  its  nature,  where  found,  how  used  by  the  Arabians* 

L  15, 16,  11^ 
Ammonia,  how  prescribed,  L  627. 
Ampadoo,  antidysenteric,  ii.  38* 
Anasarca,  names  of,  in  various  languages,  ii.  528* 
Andjang-andjang,  diuretic,  ii.  2£L 
Andong,  its  use  in  dysentery,  ii.  20. 
Andrachne  cadishaw,  a  poison,  ii.  487.  ^  ^ 

Anise  seed,  use  of,  amongst  the  Hindoos  and  Arabians,  L  17,  IS. 

,  a  good  carminative,  L  585^ 
Anise,  star,  stomachic  and  carminative,  ii.  19. 
Annesley,  Mr.,  recommends  calomel  in  large  doses,  l  649* 

_   ,  his  valuable  work  on  calomel,  i. 

Antelope,  ii.  L9.  111. 

 ,  virtues  of  its  flesh,  ii.  480.  ,    .  ' 

Antimony,  sulphuret  of,  a  galena  of  lead  often  sold  for  it  m  a 

mistake,  L  495*  ,       .     r       •  An/^ 

.  ,  tartarized,  a  dangerous  medicine  in  typhus  fever,  i.  4S£l* 

formula?  for  prescribing,  L  639. 

Apoplexy,  names  of,  ii.  528.  ^  i 

Argeraone,  prickly,  its  juice  a  substitute  for  ipecacuanha,  ii.  43. 
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Ark,  its  use  amongst  the  Egyptian  Arabs,  ii.  2!L 
Arrian,  his  account  of  myrrh  trees,  L  2^ 
Arrow  root,  East  Indian,  L  13* 
Arsenic,  different  kinds  of,  L  498.  4123. 

,  found  by  Mr.  Elphinstone,  at  Buikh,  in  Cabul,  L  500. 

,  Realger  found  in  the  Burmah  dominions,  and  in  Japan, 

— — ,  poisoning  from,  see  excellent  account  of,  in  London  Dis- 
pensatory, L  504. 

,  in  leprosy,  recommended  by  Dr.  Robinson,  L  504;. 
,  opinions  of  medical  writers,  modem  and  ancient,  regard- 
ing it,  L  640,  641. 

,  its  use  amongst  the  Hindoos,  L  641. 
Arthur,  Captain,  found  alum  in  Travancore,  L  12. 
Artichoke,  L  22. 

Artus,  Geysels,  governor  of  Amboyna,  his  opinion  of  the  root  of 

the  croton  tighum,  L  lOfi. 
Arum,  long>rooted,  root  how  used,  ii.  464. 
Asarabacca,  L  23.^  586. 
Ascarides,  L  42. 

Ascites,  names  of,  in  different  languages,  ii.  528* 
Asclepiades,  his  eulogy  on  onions,  L  2x0. 

Aspalathus,  small-flowered,  leaves  and  flowers  demulcent,  ii.  385. 

Asparagus,  L  24. 

— — — ,  linear-leaved,  ii.  409. 

Assafoetida,  L  20.  585. 

Assam,  gold  in,  L  515. 

Asthma,  names  of,  ii.  528. 

Atharva  veda,  what,  ii.  prel.  obs.  page  L 

Atropia,  a  new  alkali  discovered  by  Brandes  in  deadly  night-shade, 

L248. 

Aublet,  his  Histoire  de  la  Guyane,  L  l!L 

Augusta,  Empress,  L  74. 

Auguste  de  St.  Hilaire,  L  436. 

Augustus,  Emperor,  L  25. 

Avenzoar,  36. 

Avicenna,  Canons  of,  L  11. 

Awar-awar,  an  emetic,  ii.  35. 

Ayapanie,  alterative  and  antiscorbutic,  ii.  35. 

Ayur-veda,  what,  ii.  prel.  obs.  pages  i— >vi. 

B 

Babington,Dr.B.,  Jun.,  his  account  of  a  vegetable  tallow,  ?.  424. 

—   ,  expression  of  thanks  to  him,  pref.  (postscript). 

Balsam  of  Gilead,  L  26. 
— — ,  Canada,  L  458. 

Bamfield,  Mr.,  recommends  scruple  doses  of  calomel,  L  553. 
Bangalore,  what  might  grow  well  there,  preface,  pages  xxi,  xxii. 
Banghie,  an  inebriating  liquor,  ii.  39. 
Barbeng,  vermifuge,  ii.  3&± 
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Barham,  his  Hortus  Americanus,  L  72> 
Barilla  of  commerce,  L  397. 
Bark,  Peruvian,  L  28* 

,  febrifuge,  Italians  use  that  of  the  quina  bicolorata,  L  6QQ> 

<  ,  fcetid^  use  in  psora,  ii.  SI 7. 

Barleria,  long-leaved,  root  of,  ii.  23fi< 

 ,  thorny,  juice  of  the  leaf,  ii.  376. 

Barlhez,  his  opinion  of  sulphur,  L  413. 

Bartoletti  invents  sugar  of  milk,  L  225* 

Barton's  Vegetable  Materia  Medica  of  the  United  States,  L 

Basil,  rough-haired,  decoction  of  in  bowel  complaints,  ii.  \G0. 

,  white,  leaves,  a  pleasant  tea,  ii.  92. 
.     ■»  sweet,  seed  of,  cooling  and  mucilaginous,  iL  423jl 

,  purple-stalked,  root  of,  in  fevers,  ii. 
Bassia,  long-leaved,  juice  of  the  bark  in  rheumatism,  iL  iOO^ 
Bath>  nitrous,  how  prepared,  ii.  SMk 
Bdellium,  L  29. 
Bean,  L  28. 

  plant  destroyed  by  a  solution  of  opium,  L  2T7» 

Bear's  flesh,  virtues  of,  ii.  ^8SL 

Beckman,  his  History  of  Inventions,  L  13*  225* 

Beef,  L  S2. 

—  tea,  how  mode,  L  587. 
Belamcanda,  its  root  in  snake  bites,  ii.  39. 
Bent  grass,  linear,  root  of,  in  decoction,  ii.  22. 
Benzoic  acid,  how  used  in  medicine,  L  587. 
Benzoin,  L  33. 

Berangarius,  Jacobus,  first  cures  syphilis  by  mercury,  i.  51-3. 
Bergera  of  Kccnig,  infusion  of  the  leaves  stops  vomitings  bark  and 

root  stimulants,  ii.  1 39. 
Bergman,  his  opinion  of  gold,  i^  515. 

•-,  his  notion  of  fulminating  gold,  L  520. 
Bernard,  Jussieu,  his  description  of  ginseng,  ii.  IiL5a 
Berry,  Dr.,  L  26. 

Betel  nut,  its  use  as  a  medicine,  ii.  269. 

—  leaf,  juice  of,  febrifuge,  also  ordered  in  indigestions  of  chil- 
dren, and  in  hysteria,  ii.  4i26& 

Bezoar,  L  35. 

Bindweed,  panicled,  root  of,  promotes  obesity,  ii.  307. 

,  broad-leaved,  leaves  used  for  preparing  emollient  poul- 
tices, ii.  357. 
Bird-lime  of  the  ficus  reli^iosa,  ii.  26^ 

Birtbwort,  Indian,  its  use  m  the  indigestions  of  children,  ii.  299. 

,  fioral-leaved,  inflision  of  the  dried  leaves,  their  use 
when  fresh  bruised,  ii.  5. 
Bish,  or  bick,  its  root  a  poison  taken  internally,  u.  iQ» 
Bishop's  weed,  L  382 

Bismuth,  its  use  in  medicine,  preface,  page  xxiii« 
Bitlaban,  a  medicine  in  dyspepsia,  ii.  il± 
Bitumen,  petrolium,  LS9« 
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Bitumen,  naptha,  L  3£L 
Blane,  Sir  Gilbert,  L  48fi. 

Bleeding,  copious  and  repeated,  dangerous,  L  55Q± 
Blistering,  flies  which  blister  in  India,  L  622. 
Bloodstone,  the  hujraldum  of  the  Arabians,  L  523- 
Blumenbach,  L  14;* 

Blunt-leaved  buck-thorn,  root  of,  in  fevers,  ii.  95. 

Bo-dayng,  a  root  used  in  paralysis,  in  Siam,  ii.  4-3. 

Boerhaaye  thought  saiFron  dissolved  the  blood,  L  856. 

Boerhavia  diandria,  an  emetic  in  Java,  ii.  206. 

Bofferio,  Dr.,  prescribes  strychnine,  L  623. 

Boil,  names  of,  in  diiferent  languages,  ii.  529. 

^— ,  rajah,  names  of,  in  different  languages,  ii.  529. 

Bol  armenic,  L  i2. 

Bombay,  literary  societjr  of,  L  396. 

Bonduc-nut.  grey,  its  virtues  as  a  medicine,  ii.  135^  136. 

Bongko,  a  Javanese  cathartic,  ii.  4^2^ 

Bonjar,  gold  of,  mentioned  by  Leyden,  L  517^ 

Bonraka,  an  astringent  root  of  Siam,  ii.  4:2. 

Bontequoe  praises  iea,  L  433. 

Bontius,  his  opinion  of  the  nutmeg,  L  201,  202. 

Books,  Sanscrit  medical,  &c.  ii.  491. 

 ,  Tamool  medical  and  scientific,  ii.  499.  520. 

'  »  Arabic  and  Persian  medical  and  scientific,  ii.  504. 
— ,  Cyngalese  medical,  ii.  525. 
Borax,  hovr  used  in  medicine,  L  587. 

Boris,  his  account  of  Cochin-China,  gold  there,  L  378.  517. 
Borneo,  cassia  bark  of,  L  58. 

Botany  amongst  the  Hindoos,  ii.  prel.  obs.  page  xxvi. 
Bouillong  la  Grange,  L  6.  16. 
BouUay,  L  8. 

Bow-string  hemp  of  Ceylon,  root  of,  used  in  electuary  in  c 
sumption  ;  juice  of  the  tender  shoots  as  a  medicine,  ii.  1^ 
Braconnot,  his  analysis  of  myrrh,  L  245. 
— — — ,  his  opinion  of  aloes,  L  10. 
Brahma,  religion  of,  ii.  prel.  obs.  page  xv. 
Brahmins  of  Lower  India,  L  HO. 
Brande,  Mr.,  L  80. 

Brewstv,  his  account  of  artificial  camphor,  L  5L 

-,  bis  account  of  tabasheer,  L  420. 
Broussonet,  his  opinion  of  sandarach,  L  379- 
Brown,  Mr.  R.,  L  460.  484. 

pruce,  Mr.,  speaks  of  the  balm  of  Gilead  tree,  L  26- 


Brucina,  or  brucine,  by  whom  discovered,  ii.  ICU. 
Brunnich  found  crystallized  gold  in  Transylvania,  L  515. 
Brydon,  L  14. 

Bryony,  air-living,  a  valuable  medicine,  ii.  158- 

 ,  rough,  tender  shoots  aperient,  ii.  212- 

— — ,  beaked,  root  of,  in  electuary,  ii.  22* 
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Bryony,  callous-leaTed,  bitter  seeds,  vermifuge,  ii.  4^ 

,  large-flowered,  juice  of  the  leaves,  m  cases  of  poisonous 
bites,  ii.  6:56m 
Bubo,  ii.  522, 

Bucholtz  of  Weimar,  L  24-7» 

Buddha,  religion  of,  ii.  prel.  obs.  page  xviii. 

Buffalo  flesh,  ii.  480. 

Burchell  saw  colocynth  melons  on  the  ground  in  Roodezand,  L  85> 

Bum,  ii.  529* 

Burrel,  where  found,  L 

Bushy  gardenia,  nut  of,  prized  by  the  Vytians  as  an  emetic, 
ii.  im 

Butea  frondosa,  juice  of  the  seed,  anthelmintic,  ii.  S5Bm 
Button  weed,  shaggy,  root  of,  in  decoction,  ii.  259m 

C 

Cabbage,  L  46. 

Cacalia,  sow-thistle-leaved,  ii.  213. 
Cacao  nut,  L  47. 

Cadet,  his  method  of  detecting  impurity  in  wine,  L  478. 
Cesar  found  com  growing  in  England,  L  IMm 
Cairo,  fenugreek  of,  L  151m 
Calculus,  biliary,  of  a  cow,  ii.  164. 

Calderini  discovers  a  most  valuable  cathartic  qualify  In  the  euphor* 

bia  lathy ris,  preferable  to  the  croton  oil,  L  599. 
Calomel  gives  relief  by  stimulating  and  unloading  the  biliary 
ducts,  L  650. 

,  its  use  in  the  feverish  attacks  of  children,  L  552. 
,  in  cholera  morbus,  L  554> 
■  .       ,  scruple  doses  of,  L  553* 

Calophyllum  inophyllum,  medical  virtues  of  the  oil  of  the  nuts, 
ii.  Sll. 

Caltrops,  small,  root  and  leaves  diuretic,  ii.  247. 
Calyptranthes,  clove-tree-leaved,  decoction  of,  in  bowel  com- 
plaints, ii.  232a 
Camel,  virtues  of  its  flesh,  ii.  4S(L 
Cammitta,  of  use  in  dropsy,  ii.  57* 
Camphor,  formulae  for  prescribing,  L  588. 

Canari  or  Java  almond,  ^um  of  the  tree  resembles  balsam  copaiva? 

in  virtue ;  an  edible  oil  extracted  from  the  nuts,  ii.  GQ± 
Cancer,  use  of  mercury  in,  L  553. 

names  of,  in  different  languages,  ii.  529. 
Candles  made  of  the  berries  of  the  candle-berry  myrtle  tree, 

Capers,  the  notions  of  the  Arabians  and  Persians  respecting  them, 
11.  Lsa 

Capillaire,  syrup  of,  L  52. 
Cara  caniram,  its  use  in  snake  bites,  ii.  65. 
Carbuncle,  names  of,  in  different  languages,  ii.  522* 
Cardamum,  greater,  L  54^ 
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Cardamum,  lesser,  L  52. 
Carey,  Dr.,  L  231. 

 ,  Flora  Indica  edited  by,  L  13. 

Carp,  common,  L  55.  ^ 
Carpang,  names  of,  ii.  5S0. 

Carpoora  selassut,  a  foliated  granular  gypsum,  ii.  7Q. 
Carrots,  much  cultivated  in  the  Mahratta  countries,  i^  52. 
Carter,  Dr.,  his  chemical  experiments  on  croton  oil,  L  IDH* 
Cartwright,  Dr.,  recommends  large  doses  of  calomel,  L  64t9. 
Cashcuttie,  a  kind  of  catechu,  L  65. 
Cassia  fistula,  known  to  Avicenna,  L  60. 

—  pulp,  its  use  as  a  medicine,  L  389. 

—  bark,  L  58. 

,  eared,  use  of  the  seeds,  ii.  ^2± 
,  oval-leaved,  leaves  aperient,  ii.  405. 
Castor,  prescriptions  for  iismg  it,  L  590* 

— ,  brought  to  Rome  from  Galatia,  L  63« 
Casuarina,  horse-tail,  astringent,  ii. 
Cataract,  names  of,  ii.  5M. 
Catechu,  how  used  as  a  medicine,  L  590. 
,  from  what  tree  obtained,  L  64",  65. 
,  bastard,  ii.  105. 
Cathartic,  valuable,  discovered  by  Calderini,  L  599* 
Cathartine,  what,  ii.  250. 

Cat  mint,  Malabar,  infusion  of  the  leaves,  stomachic,  u.  224. 
Cat's  cleome,  prescribed  in  epistaxis,  ii.  360. 
Cattrighondoo,  stomachic,  ii.  72. 
Cay-calava,  leaves  and  root  diuretic,  ii.  74. 

Cayenne  pepper,  the  opinions  of  the  Vytians  respecting  it,  L  2QlL 
Celsus  mentions  the  carrot  seeds  of  Crete,  L  57* 
Cendurams,  what,  L  530. 

Cerbera,  mango-like,  singular  effect  produced  by  the  external  pact 

of  the  fruit  taken  internally,  ii.  262, 
Ceylon,  literary  society  of,  L  524. 
Chalk,  prepared,  formuke  for  using,  L  591. 

 ,  brought  to  India  from  England,  L  ^ 

Chamomile  flowers,  how  used  by  the  Arabians,  L  67* 

Chancre,  names  of,  ii.  5^h. 

Charcoal,  L  68,  62. 

 poultice,  how  made,  L  592. 

Charpentier,  Cossigny,  thinks  the  tea  plant  would  thnve  at  the 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  L  4^      .      .       ..  ^ 
Chaste  tree,  three-leaved,  leaves  discutient,  n.  237. 
 ,  five-leaved,  virtues  similar  to  those  of  the  neer-noo- 

chie,  ii.  252* 
Cheeank,  diuretic,  ii.  25a 
Cheris,  a  powerfully  narcotic  gum-resin,  ii.  23. 
Chesnut  water,  ii.  342. 
Chevreul  analyses  the  nax  vomica,  L  32Qi 
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China  root,  how  used  by  the  Hindoos,  Japanese,  and  Chinese, 

— ~— -  f  much  esteemed  in  China,  and  Japan,  L  BSSL 

,  good  description  of,  L  IM^ 
Chirayit,  gentian,  tonic  and  stomachic,  ii.  373. 
Chocolate,  safe  drink  in  dyspepsia,  L  4^ 
Cholera  morbus,  virtues  of  toasted  black  pepper  in,  L  2Q4i> 
how  treated  by  the  Tamool  doctors,  L  9^ 


virtues  of  co^e  in,  L  82> 
names  of,  ii.  5S1. 
>,  virtues  of  magnesia  in,  L  304;. 


Chrichton,  sir  Alex.,  employs  the  vapour  of  burning  tar  in  con- 
sumption, L  4?59. 
Cicero  notices  dittany  of  Crete,  L  112a.  * 
Cinchona,  LJ2. 

ipinchonine,  from  what  species  of  bark  obtained,  L  126. 
Cinnamon,  ii.  lAR. 

— ,  varieties  of,  in  Ceylon,  L  72,  73. 

,  formula:  for  prescribing,  L  593. 
Cissus,  three-leaved,  roots  discutient,  ii.  326. 
— -,  four-angled,  leaves  in  powder  in  bowel  affections,  ii. 

303,  3Q4»  ... 
Clarke,  Dr.,  is  lavish  in  praise  of  tea,  L  433. 
Clarke's  account  of  the  copper  mine  of  Fahlun  in  Dalecarlia^ 

Clay,  potters,  L  74. 

Cleome,  viscid,  seeds  anthelmintic,  ii.  223> 

,  five-leaved,  seeds  in  convulsions,  ii.  451. 
Clerodendrum,  ph)omis-like,  juice  of  the  leaves  bitter  and  alter, 
ative,  ii.  ^Q&m 

Clitoria,  winged-leaved,  root  emetic,  flower  a  blue  dye,  ii.  140. 141* 
— ,  winged-leaved,  root  of  and  seeds  anthelmintic,  ii.  474t 
Clove*  how  used  by  the  Indians,  and  Arabians,  L  76^  71. 
'  ,  best  mode  of  administering,  L  593< 

Cocculus  Indicus,  its  use  in  herpes,  and  for  intoxicating  fish,  ii.  131^ 
Cochin-China,  L  89. 

leg,  names  of,  in  different  languages,  ii.  53L 
Cochineal,  L  79* 

Cochrane,  captain  C.  Stuart,  his  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  Colom» 

bia,  L  297. 
Cocoa-nut,  L  77. 

.   ,  sea,  its  medicinal  use  among  the  Hindoos,  where  founds 

ii. 

Cofiee,  L  aL 

— — ,  made  by  toasting  the  chick  pea,  L  299. 
Colebrooke,  his  opinion  of  culinjan,  L  1412. 

 ,  H.  T.  Esq.,  L  19, 

.  ,  Mr.,  ii.  377. 

Coloquintida,  found  in  Nubia,  by  Burckhardt,  j.  85, 
,  how  used  by  the  Arabians,  L  M; 
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Coloquintida,  formulae  for  prescribing,  L  594. 
Coluiuba  root,  formulae  for  prescribing,  L  595. 

,  tonic,  antiseptic,  and  astringent,  L  87* 
Comyn,  (de  Comyn,)  his  State  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  L  45* 
Conessi  bark,  its  use  on  the  Malabar  coast,  L  8& 
Consumption,  names  of,  ii.  532. 
Convolvulus  of  Brazil,  a  powerful  cathartic,  ii.  309. 

 .  Malabar,  ii.  2ill. 

Convulsions  of  infants,  names  of,  ii.  532. 

Conyza,  balsam-bearing,  sudorific  and  pectoral,  ii.  396. 

Copal  of  the  Vateria  Indica,  ii. 

■  sold  for  amber,  L  lAu 

Copeland,  his  History  of  Madagascar,  L^Tfi. 
Copper,  formulfle  for  prescribing,  L  642. 

,  brought  to  India  from  Persia  in  large  cakes,  L  507. 
 ,  sulphate,  and  acetate  of,  L  510. 

,  different  countries  found  in,  L  506.  507. 

,  white,  analysed  by  Fyfe  and  Dinwiddie,  L  508. 

,  of  Sumatra,  combined  with  a  considerable  portion  of  gold^ 
L  SQfi. 

■  mine  in  Lower  India,  L  504. 

 mine  in  the  Nahan  country,  L  5Q5± 

mines  at  Callastry,  L  505. 

■  ore,  native  of  Japan,  the  purest  in  the  world,  L  5Q6s 
Coral,  Arabian  gulph  almost  filled  up  with  it,  L  00. 
Corbyn,  Mr.,  his  opinion  of  calomel,  L  554. 


Coronilla,  painted,  ii.  6^:, 
Costus,  Arabian,  its  tonic  virtues,  ii.  166* 
— — —  speciosus,  its  properties,  L  167. 
Cotton  bush,  decoction  of  the  root  in  gravel,  ii.  282. 
-  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  ii.  419. 

 tree,  gum  of,  a  solution  of  it  in  bowel  affections,  ii.  06. 

Cough,  names  of,  ii.  532. 

— ,  hooping,  ii.  532. 

Courtois  discovers  Iodine,  i*  633. 

Cowhage,  how  used,  L  506i 

Cow  pox,  names  of,  ii.  532. 

Crab's  eyes  used  by  the  Persians,  L  9^ 

Crataeva,  religiosus,  leaves  of,  stomachic,  ii.  452* 

Crateva,  prickly,  root  in  decoction,  in  melancholy,  ii.  86. 

Crawford,  Mr.,  L  16, 

Cresses,  garden,  prized  by  the  Mahometans  of  India,  L  105* 

,  water,  in  the  Eastern  islands,  L  95* 
Creyat  root,  how  used,  L  506a 

valuable  stomachic  and  tonic,  L  06* 
Crinum,  Asiatic,  use  of  the  leaves  and  root,  ii.  465. 
Crotolaria,  blue-flowered,  juice  of  the  leaves  ordered  in  scabies, 
ii.  478. 

,   f  blue-flowered,  checks  salivation,  ii.  3Q5» 
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Croton,  purging,  similarity  of  the  evacuations  produced  by  it,  and 
calomel,  L  597. 

 ,  purging,  seed  of,  how  used  by  tlie  Indian  doctors,  L 

101,  102.  103* 
— — ,  folded,  in  lepra,  ii.  338, 

_—  oil,  from  whom  the  best  and  safest  may  be  had,  L  539* 
.  seed,  powerfully  emmenagogue,  L  108* 

Croup,  names  of,  ii.  532. 

Cubeos,  how  used  by  the  Hindoos  and  Arabians,  L  9S, 

Cullen  says  fumitory  is  tonic,  L  1S9> 

Cumbi-pisen,  its  virtues  in  cleaning  ulcers,  ii.  89. 

Cumin  seed,  used  by  Celsus  in  affections  of  the  spleen,  L  100. 

Curculigo,  orchis-like,  root  demulcent,  ii.  24^ 

Curry,  Dr.,  prescribes  with  success  the  tincture  of  the  rhatany 

root,  L  127. 
Cuscus  root,  virtues  and  uses  of,  ii.  470. 
Cutler,  Mr.,  his  account  of  Ginseng,  L  L55s 
Cuttacamboo,  a  kind  of  catechu,  L  65. 

Cynanchum,  hairy-flowered,  decoction  of  the  leaves  aotlicimiBticy 

.  .  ... 
Cyperus,  rush-leaved,  its  medicinal  properties,  ii,  163> 

« 

D 

D'Acoeta,  L  149. 

Dalbergia,  woody,  juice  of  the  root  cleans  ulcers,  ii.  332. 

Dalton,  John,  Esq.,  his  account  of  indigo,  L  180. 

Dandelion,  common,  where  it  might  grow,  preface,  page  xxii. 

Dandriff,  names  of,  ii.  588i 

Davy,  his  analysis  of  snake  stones.  L  32* 

— -,  Dr.,  found  alum  in  Ceylon,  L  12. 

— ,  Sir  Humphrey,  his  EleraenU  of  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
i.  327. 

,  his  analysis  of  gall  nut,  i.  14s6. 
Deer,  spotted,  flesh  of  used  in  medicine,  ii.  480. 
 ,  LLIO. 

Dehaen  thought  belladona  injurious  in  cancer,  L  247. 

De  Hillefeld  compares  the  nux  vomica  with  the  upas  tieute,L32Qt 

D'Herbelot,  L  20. 

Delile,  his  experiments  on  the  nux  vomica,  L  321. 

Desfontaines  says  the  pistacia  Atlantica  yields  masticb,  L  216,  217s 

Desportes  analyses  the  nux  vomica,  L  320. 

De  Wepfer  compares  nux  vomica  with  the  upas  tieute,  L  320. 

Diarrhoea,  names  of,  ii.  533. 

Dierbach,  his  Materia  Medica  of  Hippocrates,  L  254. 
Dill  seed  often  prescribed  by  the  Tamool  doctors,  L  109. 

prescribed  by  Brande,  L  599. 
Dinwidie,  Dr.,  analyses  white  copper,  L  508- 
Dioscorides  speaks  of  indigo,  L  179. 
Diseases,  names  of,  in  different  languages,  ii.  52&± 
I  conversion  of,  L  555± 
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Dittany  of  Crete,  a  medicine  esteemed  by  the  Persians  and  Ara- 
bians, L  LL2. 
Diuretics,  rare  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  ii.  \S2». 
Dog's  flesh  used  as  a  medicine,  ii.  480. 

Dragon,  purple-stalked,  root  of,  antispasmodic  and  emmenagogue, 

ii.  50,  51. 
Dragon's  blood,  not  astringent,  L  LLL 
Duck,  brahminy,  L  11^ 
Du  Halde  notices  croton  sebiferum,  L  427» 
Duncan,  Dr.,  Junior,  L  22.  IM.  185. 
Dyer,  Dr.,  his  account  of  the  gamboge  tree,  L  148. 
Dysentery,  names  of,  ii.  533. 

E 

Ear-ache,  names  of,  ii.  533. 

Earlli,  acid,  analysed  by  Pepys,  L  283* 

Eaton,  Mr.,  his  account  of  boletus  ic:niariu8,  L  6^ 

Eau  de  trois  noix,  prepared  from  walnuts,  hyUragogue,  L 

Eau  medicinale,  what,  L  607. 

Ebony,  downy  mountain,  buds,  flowers,  and  root,  medicinal,  ii.  ^fi. 

Eclipta,  trailing,  its  use  in  the  elepha*  or  Barbadoes  leg,  ii.  1^0^ 

Eggs,  fowls',  not  eaten  by  the  Brahmins,  L  117. 

Ehretia,  box-leaved,  root  alterative,  ii.  81^ 

Elder  plant,  a  native  of  Japan,  L  1 18. 

Elecampane,  a  medicine  of  the  Arabians,  L  I19> 

Elephant,  virtues  of  the  flesh,  ii.  479. 

Elephant's  foot,  prickly-leaved,  decoction  of  the  root,  ii.  12- 
Elizabeth,  Queen,  how  the  bean  was  called  in  her  time,  L  2& 
Elmore,  his  Directory  to  the  Indian  Trade,  !■  12.  1M« 
Elphinston,  Mr.,  notices  alum  in  Cabul,  L  12. 

-,  his  account  of  Cabul,  L  111,  112. 
Embi^opteris,  glue-bearing,  ii.  278. 
Emetme,  doses  of,  L  61Q± 

Englehart,  of  Gottingen,  his  discovery  respecting  the  nature  of 

the  blood,  L  644. 
English  nation,  objects  interesting  to,  L 
Epidendrum,  small-leaved,  in  diseases  of  the  bladder,  ii. 
Epilepsy,  names  of,  ii.  538. 
Eroopovel,  its  alterative  quality,  ii.  102. 
Erysipelas,  ii.  534;. 

Erythroxylon  areolatum,  leaves  cooling,  ii.  422a 
Eschynomene,  rough-stemmed,  ii.  400. 

Eugenia,  -long  racemed,  root  aperient  and  deobstruent,  ii.  56. 
Euphorbia  (lathyris),  valuable  cathartic  obtained  from ;  Calderint 

and  Grimaud's  opinion  of  it,  L  599. 
Euphorbium,  Pliny  s  account  of  its  origin,  L 
Evolvulus,  chickweed 'leaved,  virtues  of  the  stalks,  leaves,  and 

root,  ii.  468. 
Excoecaria,  notched-leaved,  ii.  437> 
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Fara-ufarfara,  its  use  for  fumigating,  ii.  104. 

Febrifuge,  Smeteoian,  bark  tonic,  modes  of  prescribing  it,  ii. 

124-  &Xh 
Feneulle  analyses  senna,  L  292± 
Fennel,  sweet,  mode  of  prescribing  it,  L  129a  fiOl. 
 flower  seed,  L  1^8* 

Fenugreek,  coffee  made  with  the  seed  in  Egypt,  L  I3_L 
Feronia,  elephant  (variety  of),  virtues  of  the  leaves,  ii.  82. 
Ferrier,  his  excellent  Treatise  on  the  Conversion  of  Diseases, 
L  555. 

Fever,  ardent,  names  of,  ii.  5M< 
,  intermittent,  names  of,  ii. 
 ,  typhus,  names  of,  ii.  534. 

Fhilebert,  his  reflections  on  the  sensible  effects  of  opium,  L  272. 
Fig,  ordered  by  the  Vytians  in  consumption,  L  132. 
Fig  tree,  Indian,  use  of  the  seed,  ii.  11. 

,  poplar-leaved,  seeds  in  electuary,  ii.  35* 

—  ,  red- wooded,  virtues  of  the  bark  in  hematuria,  ii.  30* 

Finlayson,  roots  found  by  him  of  a  febrifuge  nature,  at  Siam, 
L  121^ 

Fischer,  de  potus  coffeCj  usu  et  abtisuy  L  82i 

Fish,  different  substances  used  for  intoxicating,  ii.  132,  133> 

Fistula,  names  of,  ii.  5Mm 

Flacourtia  cataphracta,  leaves  of,  astringent,  ii.  407* 
Fleabane,  ash-coloured,  decoction  of,  in  fevers,  ii.  363. 
— — — ,  purple,  anthelmintic,  ii.  55. 

Fleming,  his  Catalogue  of  Indian  Medicinal  Plants,  ii.  prel.  ob8» 
page  xxxiv, 

,  Dr.,  notices  mirabilis  jalapa,  ii.  2Mm 
Floriken,  a  great  delicacy,  L  135m 
Flour  of  wheat,  L  133. 

Fluggea  leucopyrus,  root  of,  a  mild  astringent,  ii. 
Forrest  found  gold  in  Mindano,  L  517. 
Forskahl's  account  of  sison  ammi,  L  38. 
Fothergil,  i*  81. 

Fouquier,  of  Paris,  employs  the  alcolic  extract  of  poison  nut  in 

paraplegia,  L  622. 
Fowler,  Dr.,  recommends  an  infusion  of  tobacco  in  dropsy  and 

dysuria,  L  MS« 
Fowl,  common,  L  185. 

,  gigantic  (g.  giganteus),  common  at  Sumatra,  L  155* 

 ,  wUd,  L  155. 

Foxglove,  pre&ce,  page  xxi. 
Frankincense,  L  136. 

Franklin,  Mr.  William,  his  Tracts  on  Ava,  L  190. 

Frazer,  Mr.,  finds  the  burrel  in  the  Hcmalaya  mountains,  L  2S4'» 

Frederick,  Captain  Edward,  L  212. 

Frost,  Mr.  John;  his  account  of  croton  tigliumi  L  1Q8» 
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Fumitory,  the  opinion  of  the  Hakeems  respecting  it,  L  13&». 
Fyfe,  Dr.  Andrew,  analysed  white  copper,  L  508. 

6 

Gaertner,  L  246. 
Galanga],  Ka^mpherian,  ii.  14-6. 
-,  lesser,  L  140. 

 ,  greater,  L  140. 

Galbanum,  formulae  for  prescribing,  L  601* 

,  brought  from  Syria  to  Bombay,  L  142. 
Galega,  prickly,  root  of,  in  decoction,  ii.  209* 
— ,  purple,  use  of  the  root  in  dyspepsia  and  tympanite9, 
ii.  157. 

 ,  root  in  dyspepsia,  lientery,  and  tympanites,  ii.  ^ 

Galileo,  Poliotta,  discovers  an  active  pnnciple  m  sarsaparilla  (pa^ 
rigline),  L  3£3* 

Galls,  Kinneir  found  the  tree  which  yields  them  in  Kurdistan  and 
Armenia,  L  144,  145. 

,  how  used  in  medicine,  L  6Q2m 
Gambeer,  or  bastard  catechu,  ii.  105,  lQfi» 
Gamboge  obtained  in  the  Wynade,  L  L4fi. 
— — ,  formulae  for  prescribing,  L  602. 
Gandapooro,  its  use  in  rheumatism,  ii.  107. 

Gandoo,  or  climbing  acacia,  an  emetic  of  the  Javanese,  ii.  107» 

Gardener,  Mr.,  discovers  the  camellia  on  the  mountains  of  Sheo- 
pore,  L  489. 

Garlic,  much  used  in  India,  ii.  475. 

,  how  considered  by  the  Arabians,  L  151± 

 ,  syrup  of,  used  by  the  Hindoos  in  catarrh,  L  603. 

Garrard,  Colonel  W.,  discovers  a  mineral  water  at  Bangalore, 
analysed  by  Dr.  P.  Scott,  L  466,  467. 

Garstin,  Colonel,  brought  the  sinapis  nigra  from  England  to  Ben- 
gal, L  231. 

Geber  purified  sal  ammoniac  in  the  eighth  century,  L  SfifL 

Gemellus,  convolvulus,  in  aphthous  anections,  ii.  294* 

Gems,  a  work  in  Arabic  on,  by  Achmed  Feifaseite,  translated  into 

Italian  by  Raineri  of  Florence,  L  293. 
Gentil,  his  Voyage  in  the  Indian  Seas,  L  517. 
Gerarde  speaks  of  coloquintida,  L 

Gesner  compares  the  nux  vomica  with  the  poison  of  the  upas 

tieute,  L  320. 
Gillies,  Dr.,  of  Bath,  L  390. 
Ginger,  L  6Q3i 

— — ,  dry  and  green,  L  L52. 

,  how  used  by  the  Persians,  L  153. 
Ginseng,  extraordinary  virtues  ascribed  to  it  by  the  Chinese, 
L  154. 

Gladwine,  his  Asiatic  Miscellany,  L  515. 
Gmelinai  Asiatic,  root  of,  demulcent,  ii.  2Ma 
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Goat,  strange  DOtlon  of  the  Vytians  respecting  the  fiesh  of  it» 
L  156. 

Goeula,  gewla,  cardiac  and  stomachic,  ii.  111. 
Gold,  alloys  of,  L  522. 

,  discovered  in  the  Madura  district  by  Mr.  Mainwaring,  i.514'. 
 ,  different  countries  found  in,  L  515.  516,  517. 

,  found  by  Captain  Arthur  in  Mysore,  L  5 1  U 

f  fulminating,  L  520. 

,  of  China,  mentioned  by  Landresse,  L  517. 
■  leaf,  L  518. 

 mine  discovered  by  Captain  Warren  in  Mysore,  in  1800, 

^  mines  in  Russia,  Sir  Alexander  Crichton's  account  of,  L 
517. 

of  South  America,  L  519. 
Goldenia,  procumbent,  for  bringing  boils  to  suppuration,  ti.  i:35< 
Gomuti  palm,  singular  account  of  it,  L  36Si 
Gon9alo  first  notices  the  pine-apple  in  1513,  L  Si£L 
Gonorrhcea,  names  of,  ii. 

Good,  Dr.,  his  valuable  work,  **  The  Study  of  Medicine,"  L 
22a.  502. 

Gordon,  Dr.  John,  his  account  of  croton  seeds,  L  107. 
—  ,  Dr.  Theodore,  L  607. 

Got,  his  opinion  of  the  butter  of  the  butter  tree,  L  424-.  4<J1. 
Gourd,  palmated,  its  use  in  sores,  ii.  85i 

Grape,  cultivated  by  tlie  French  in  India  with  great  success, 

L  lil. 

Grass  tree  of  Port  Jackson,  L  485. 

Gratiola,  thyme-leaved,  root,  stalks,  and  leaves,  all  used  in  medi- 
cine, diuretic,  ii.  2^ 
Gravel,  names  of,  ii.  535. 

Gray,  his  Supplement  to  the  Pharmacopceias,  L  SIL 
Greding  thought  night-shade  useful  in  epilepsy,  L  247. 
Grenfel's  Observations  on  the  Copper  Coinage,  L  506. 
Grimaud  announces  to  the  Royal  Academy  a  valuable  discovery 

of  Calderini,  an  Italian  physician,  L  532* 
Grosier  notices  croton  sebiferum,  L  425. 
Guaic,  where  it  might  be  produced,  preface,  page  xx. 
Guana,  its  flesh  as  food  and  as  medicine,  ii.  2(33.  2fi4* 
Guignes  (de  Guignes),  his  Voyage  to  Pekin,  L  73. 
Gum  ammoniac,  an  account  of  the  tree  which  yields  it  in  Persia, 

L  159. 

,  formulae  for  prescribing,  L  604. 
— •  Arabic,  got  in  Morocco  from  the  attaleh  tree,  L  I6JL 
 f  mode  of  prescribing,  L  605* 

 tragacanth,  formuis  for  it,  rec<mimended  by  Dr.  Merrlman, 

i.  605. 

 — ,  got  in  Persia  from  the  kum  tree,  L  163* 

 resin,  a  powerfully  narcotic  one,  ii.  73± 

Gums,  simple,  the  difieient  trees  yielding,  L 
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Gundhariisa  justlda,  its  use  in  rheumatism,  iL  6S* 
Gunti  paringhie,  its  use  in  fevers,  ii.  112. 
Gutta,  a  sort  of  bread,  ii.  LL2> 

Guyj-pippul,  its  dried  fruit  a  medicine  of  the  Hindoos,  ii.  1 13. 

H 

Habb-hal  habbcschi,  a  substitute  for  pepper,  ii.  114. 
Hahneman,  his  treatment  of  poisoning  with  arsenic,  L 
Hair-flower,  tender  shoots  and  dried  capsules,  aperient  and  sto- 
machic, ii.  21}{L 
Hali  abbas,  L  21 1. 

Hall,  Captain  Basil,  found  the  Corean  name  of  tobacco  the  same 
as  ours,  L  4i8. 

Hamilton,  Dr.  F.,  his  account  of  the  Puraniya  district,  L  112. 

,  his  admirable  account  of  the  Shaliabad  country 
(a  manuscript  at  the  India  house),  L  2f^ 

 ,  Dr.  Francis,  L  a5± 

Hanway,  L  ML 

ascribes  pernicious  qualities  to  tea,  L  4iSS< 
Hardwicke,  General,  I. 

■  says  gold  can  be  procured  from  certain  sands  in  the 
Sirinagur  country,  L  515* 
Hare,  fleeter  in  India  than  in  Europe,  L  lf>4. 
Hartman,  his  strange  notion  respecting  dittany,  L  IIS* 
Hart's  ear,  decoction  of  the  leaves  useful  in  rheumatism,  ii. 

Hassclquist,  L  215^ 

Hatchett,  his  analysis  of  lac,  L  liKL 

Head-ache,  names  of,  ii.  535. 

Heart-pea,  smooth-leaved,  its  root  in  decoction,  ii.  20^ 
Heart-burn,  names  of,  ii.  5^15^ 

Hedysarum,  senna-leaved,  medical  virtues  of  the  root,  ii.  25* 
Heister,  his  opinion  of  night  shade,  L  2Al1m 
Hellebore,  black,  formulae  for  prescribing,  L  606. 

,  its  use  in  melancholy,  L  167. 
— — white,  how  ordered,  L  606.  607. 

 ,  its  use  in  mania,  L  166. 

Hemalaya  mountains,  sheep  of,  L  232^ 

Hemlock,  where  it  might  ^row,  prefacet  P&ge  xxii. 

Hempseed  in  gonorrhoea,  li.  11  1. 

 ,  how  used  in  eastern  countries,  ii.  109.  HQ. 

Henbane,  formula?  for  prescribing,  L  607. 

  seed  ordered  by  Celsus  to  procure  sleep  in  mania,  L  169 

Henderson,  Mr.  J.,  his  dissertation  on  the  bitlaban,  ii.  ^ 

,  Dr.  A.,  his  work  on  wine,  L  475. 
Henna,  extract  of  the  flowers,  in  lepra,  ii.  100. 
Hepatitis,  proximate  causes  of,  L  SIjS. 

Hepatic  derangement,  a  variety  of,  extremely  insidiou8>  L  540. 
Herbelot,  D',  his  Bibliothequc  Orientale,  i.  1M> 
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Hemandes  de  Toledo  first  brought  tobacco  to  Europe,  LM8. 
Herpes,  names  of,  ii.  fiS5. 

Hewison,  Dr.,  L  508.  ^    •  oon 

Heyde  compares  poison  nut  with  the  upas  Ueutc,  w  320. 

Hanscis?  Urg^eaved,  seeds  musk-flavoured  and  cordial,  ii. 
72  73. 

,  sabdariffa,  calyx  of  the  fruit  made  into  tarU,  ii.  335. 

Hickup,  names  of,  ii.  535.  .      '    -  enn 

Hill,  Mr.,  of  Chester,  recommends  arscmc,  u  aiiz. 

Himly,  professor,  L  607'  ,        ,  .     ,       c     -  — 

Hindoos,  their  claims  of  priority  to  the  cultivaUon  of  science, 

ii.  prel.  obs.  page  x.  ...  •• 

 L,  their  medical  works,  n.  prel.  obs.  page  xu,  xul,  xiv. 

 ,  their  philosophy,  ii.  prel.  obs.  page  xxu,  xxui. 

— ,  their  knovvledge  of  botany,  geography,  and  the  arU,  ii. 

prel.  obs.  page  xxvii. 

their  religion,  ii.  prel.  obs.  page  xiv. 
their  polite  literature,  ii.  prel.  obs.  pagtf  xxiv. 
^  their  knowlege  of  arithmetic,  geometry,  algebra,  &Cn 


ii.  prel.  obs.  page  xxvi. 
Hippocrates  notices  cinnamon,  i.  24.  . 
Hodgson,  Captain,  discovers  a  hot  sprmg  which  boiled  rice, 

i.  469. 

Hoffman  praises  fumitory,  K  132.  r   .i  :  i*7n  i7i 

Hog,  Ume  and  wild,  the  last  much  prized  as  food,  i.  170,  IIU 
Hog-weed,  spreading,  iu  root  how  used,  »•  205. 
Honey,  the  various  trees  that  make  it,  b  UAt 

Hooper,  Dr.,  L  222.  .  ^ 

^   ,  his  opinion  of  sandarach,  u  3m 

Hop,  where  it  might  grow,  preface,  page  xxu. 

Hope,  Dr.,  L  22.  ,  . ,    i  a'tt 

Horehound,  bctony-leaved,  black,  n.  477. 

Horsfield,  i-  52*  ^ 

Horse-radish,  L  115,  •      •  c^q 

^  .  ,  formulae  for  prescnbmg,  b  QQb± 

Huet  praises  tea,  L  433,  ,  n  j    *  :  oat 

Hufcland,  his  opinion  of  atropa  belladona,  i.  241.. 

Hui^^^  L  44.  ^^^^.^^^  p,^^  ^^.rica, 

HumbiTplant,  decoction  of  the  root  in  gravel,  ii.  432. 

Hume,  Mr.  junior,  discovers  jalamne,  i.  1^      ^  ; 

Hunt  mentions  the  gold  mines  of^Laura  m  Borneo,  1.  BTL 

Huttman,  Mr.,  his  paper  on  tea,  1.  43^. 

Hydrophobia,  plant  used  m,  11.  44^.  . 

,  opimons  respecUng  it,  u.  225,  £^ 

Hydrocele,  names  of,  ii.  535. 
Hyssop,  L  111* 
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I 

Idou  moulli,  root  of  it,  a  medicine  in  phrenzy,  ii.  115. 
Liff,  Mr.  W.  T.,  his  account  of  croton  seeds,  L  107. 
Illecebrum,  woolly,  root  of,  in  strangury,  ii.  S93i 
Ipecacuanha,  sec  article  Brumaduodoo  for  a  substitute  for  it, 

11.  ^ 

•  ,  Deslongcharop's  account  of  plants  that  might  be 

used  for  it,  L  180. 

•  preferable  to  tartar  emetic  in  pleurisy  and  peripneu- 
monia, L  497* 

,  where  it  might  grow,  pref.  page  xx. 

 ,  its  great  value  in  India,  L  fiOQ. 

Imison,  his  work  on  science  and  art,  L 

India,  eulogy  on,  ii.  prel.  obs.  page  xxviii. 

Indian  fig,  oblong,  its  leaves  refrigerant,  ii. 

Indigestion,  names  of,  ii.  530^ 

Indigo,  L  178. 

■      plant,  its  root  a  medicine,  ii.  33^^ 

,  trailing,  its  antiscorbutic  Qualities,  ii.  1^ 

Indrabovum,  a  scarlet  insect  usea  in  medicines,  ii.  117. 

Iodine,  who  first  obtained ;  its  use  in  goitre,  white  swellings,  Sec. ; 
different  plants  got  from,  L  633. 

Irac  Arabi,  L  fil. 

Iris,  Florentine,  the  irsa  of  the  Arabians,  L  IB2> 

Iron,  amongst  the  ancients,  amongst  the  Arabians,  L  522t 

—  filings  ;  iron,  rust  of ;  iron,  sulphate  of,  L  527.  529. 

 gives  the  red  colour  to  the  blood,  L  644. 

 ,  its  use  in  scrophula,  L  529.  643. 

 ,  in  what  different  eastern  countries  found,  L  523,  524,  525± 

 mines  of  Presberg,  Dr.  Clarke's  fine  description  of,  L 

  of  Ceylon,  of  a  superior  quality,  malleable  immediately  on 

being  taken  out  of  the  furnace,  L  524^ 
— -,  preparations  of,  called  by  the  Hindoos  Cendoorumst  L  530. 

 wood,  thorny,  leaves  and  root  antidotes  for  snake  bites,  ii.  &S. 

Itch,  names  of,  ii.  53(L 

J 

Jackal,  virtues  of  its  fiesh,  ii.  480. 

Jackson,  his  account  of  euphorbium,  in  Morocco,  L  12L 
Jalap,  reflections  on,  ii.  308. 

 ,  where  it  might  grow,  preface,  page  xx. 

,  Indian,  or  square-stalked  bind-weed,  root  of,  a  valuable  ca- 
thartic, ii.  3fi3. 

 ,  substitutes  for,  L  183. 

,  perhaps  the  best  purge  at  the  beginning  of  fevers  in  India, 
L611. 

Jalapine  discovered  by  Mr.  Hume,  L  188. 
Jambolana  tree,  flowers  and  capsules  cooling,  ii.  444. 
Jameson,  his  account  of  Bale  and  of  gold  mmes,  L  43>  51iL 
VOL.  II.  O  O 
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Jang-kang,  leaves  of,  repellant;  seeds  bring  on  vertigo,  ii.  US. 
Jasmine,  narrow-leaved,  root  of,  useful  for  ring-worms,  ii.  52. 
Jaundice,  names  of,  ii. 

Jeffreys,  Mr.  Henry,  his  work  on  cubebs,  L  98, 

Jews'  mallow,  bristly-leaved,  its  virtues  in  visceral  obstructions, 

ii.  382, 
John,  Dr.,  L  8Q. 

 ,  digests  together  bees*  wax  and  myrtle  wax,  L  471. 

Johnston,  Colonel  John,  C.  B.,  his  account  of  the  gum  ammoniac 
plant,  L  159. 

 ,  Sir  Alexander,  L  ^83« 

Jones,  Sir  William,  L  5. 

Jubaba,  a  bark  supposed  to  have  antispasmodic  virtues,  ii.  12Q. 

Jussieua,  shrubby,  its  use  in  dysentery,  ii.  62* 

Justicia,  two-valved,  juice  of  the  root,  ii.  29. 

^  creeping,  use  of  the  leaves  in  tinlai  capitis,  ii.  156< 
^  Tranquebar,  juice  of  the  leaves  aperient,  ii.  4d2t 

 ,  procumbent,  juice  of  the  leaves  in  opthalmia,  ii.  24& 

 ,  white-flowered,  root  of,  ii,  216. 

Juwasa,  ii.  120. 

K 

Kaat  toottie,  ii.  120. 
Kaden-pullu,  a  knotty  root,  il.  121± 
Kcempher,  his  Amcenit.  Exotic.  L  4:33^ 
Kamadu,  leaf  of,  powerfully  stimulating,  ii.  137. 
Karabodsha,  see  Flumeria,  blunt-leaved,  ii.  137. 
Kanari,  valuable  edible  oil  of,  123. 

Kantang,  a  kind  of  potatoe  cultivated  by  the  Javanese,  L  331, 
Katapa,  decoction  of  its  root,  of  use  in  mania,  ii.  123. 
Kawan,  Malay  name  of  a  tree,  the  nut  of  which  yields  a  kind  of 
tallow,  L  4-23. 

Keferstein,  his  curious  account  of  white  copper,  L  509. 

Keir,  Dr.,  estimates  the  produce  of  opium  in  Bengal,  L  2I2. 

Kendal,  Mr.,  his  account  of  the  burrel,  L  234:. 

Kerr,  Mr.,  his  valuable  discovery,  L  63a 

Kha-phaim,  its  use  in  lumbago,  ii.  11& 

Khawan-pican,  aperient  and  expectorant,  ii.  14lL 

Khurish,  churin,  reckoned  emmenagogue  in  Jamaica,  ii.  142. 

Khuz,  nihil  alfie,  its  use  in  colic,  ii.  \At>. 

Kid,  excellent  in  India,  L 

Kidney  bean,  three-Iobed,  in  fever,  ii.  ^Siu 

Kilisorum  bark,  ii.  152. 

Kind,  Mr.,  his  artificial  camphor,  L  15L» 

Kinneir,  Captain  Macdonald,  L  21.  145. 

Kino,  formulae  for  prescribing,  L611. 

 ,  various  opinions  regarding,  L  185«  186* 

Kirckpatrick,  Colonel,  L  33..  457.  . 
Kirwan,  his  opinion  of  the  solution  of  gold,  l  52Q« 
Koll-quali  Egyptian  name  for  euphorbium,  L  121. 
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Kondoshony,  liniment  for  the  head  made  with,  ii.  1.59i 
Krameric  acid,  a  peculiar  principle  in  rhatany  root,  L  127. 
Krostulang,  a  corroborant  in  Java,  ii.  171. 

L 

Labdanum,  Arabians  use  it  as  perfume,  L  IS8< 

Lac,  trees  in  India  on  which  the  insect  is  found,  L  IfiS. 

Lack  beet,  its  use  in  diarrhcea,  ii.  171. 

Lambert,  Mr.,  has  the  Paraguay  tea  plant  growing  in  his  garden, 

at  Boyton  house  in  Wilts,  L  437. 
Langsdorif,  his  Travels,  L  115^ 
Lassaigne  analyses  senna,  L  332. 

Latham,  Dr.,  his  employment  of  turpentine  in  epilepsy,  L  458. 
La  Tolfa,  Roman  alum  made  there,  L  12± 
Laurel,  Alexandrian,  ii.  312. 

Lavender,  thick-leaved,  juice  of  the  leaves  in  cynanche,  and  in 

preparing  a  liniment  for  the  head,  ii. 
Leachenault,  M.,  his  details  on  tanaampoo,  L 
Lead,  solution  of  acetate  of,  a  poison  for  vegetables,  L  536. 
,  how  used  by  the  natives  of  India,  L  536.  537. 
,  formulae  for  prescribing,  L  644. 

 ,  Romans  knew  refrigerant  property  of,  L  587. 

■       mines  of  Nirtchensk  in  Russia,  L  534. 

,  where  found  in  Eastern  countries,  L  532.  533. 
,  galena  of,  oflen  sold  for  sulphur  of  antimony  in  the  Indian 
bazars,  L  495. 

,  poisoning  from,  how  it  may  be  treated,  L  537. 
— ,  Its  use  in  the  arts,  L  537. 

-,  white  ;  lead,  red,  L  534.  535. 
Leadwort,  Ceylon,  paste  prepared  with  the  fresh  bark,  a  vesica- 
tory, ii.  77. 

,  rose  coloured,  bruised  root,  an  external  and  internal 
stimulant,  ii.  379i  380, 
Le  Clerc,  his  Histoire  dc  la  Medicine,  L 
Leech,  different  kinds,  L  192. 
Leeches,  how  made  to  fix  in  India,  L  612. 

 ,  poisonous,  of  Ceylon,  L  612. 

Legrange  analyses  senna  leaves,  L  QSL 
Lemon  grass,  or  sweet-rush,  used  as  tea,  ii.  ^ 
Leopard,  virtues  of  its  flesh,  ii.  48Q* 
Leprosy,  white,  names  of,  ii.  536. 

 ,  of  the  Arabians,  names  of,  ii.  536. 

Letchicuttay  elley,  its  use  in  rheumatism,  ii.  172. 

Letour  and  Co.  praise  Selgherry  hills  opium,  L  277. 

Lettsom,  his  experiments  on  tea,  L  43&i 

Lettuce,  opium  of,  preface,  page  xxii. 

Leyden,  Dr.,  speaks  of  black  pepper  in  Eastern  countries,  L 

 — ,  his  Sketches  of  Borneo,  L  Sfi.  336. 

Lichen,  rounded,  liniment  prepared  with,  ii.  170. 
Lientery,  names  of,  ii.  537. 
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Lime  and  lemon,  L  193. 

 ,  quick,  L  IMm 

 water,  L  195. 

Limodorum,  spatulate^leaved,  flowers  used  in  consumption,  ii. 
Link's  Travels  in  Spain,  L  2^ 
Linseed,  its  use,  L  612,  613. 
 ,  L  125. 

Liquor,  spirituous,  different  articles  from  which  distilled,  L  I3& 
Liquorice,  wild  Jamaica,  resembles  in  taste  and  virtues  the  com* 
mon  liquorice  root,  ii.  7^ 

 root,  L  129. 

Litharge,  L  5M. 

Liver,  inflammation  of,  names  of,  ii.  587. 

Lizard,  opinions  respecting,  ii.  276. 

Lochia,  suppression  of,  names  of,  ii.  537. 

■         ,  immoderate  flow  of,  names  of,  ii.  537. 

Lockjaw,  names  of,  ii.  537. 

Lockman's  Travels  of  the  Jesuits,  L  24*3. 

Loiscleur  Des  Longchamps^  his  excellent  Manuel  des  Plantes 

Usuelles,  L  122. 
Lokyer's  Account  of  the  Trade  of  India,  L  376. 
Long,  his  History  of  Jamaica,  L  3LS. 

  thinks  the  argemone  Mexicana  might  be  useful  in  dropsies^ 

ii.  M» 

Lopez,  Gaubius's  opinion  of  it,  ii.  174. 

Loss  says  hogs  may  eat  poison  nuts  with  impunity,  L  320. 

Ludovici  testi,  L  225. 

Luffa,  abunafa,  an  aphrodisiac  root,  ii.  174. 
Lumsdain,  Mr.  L,  L  76. 
Lunan,  his  Hortus  Jamaicensis,  L  ^ 
Lussac,  Gay,  analyses  wax,  L  472. 

M 

Macdonald,  Mr.,  his  Account  of  the  Products  of  Sumatra,  L  5Q< 
Mace,  its  use  in  consumption,  L  201. 

Macleod,  Dr.  R.,  his  valuable  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  L 

6Q2. 

MacuJlock,  Dr.,  his  Remarks  on  the  Art  of  making  Wine,  L  477. 
Madder  of  Bengal,  bartered  for  rock-salt  in  Nepaul,  L  20^ 

.  ,  use  of,  in  scanty  lochial  discharge,  ii.  1£2. 

 ,  Indian,  ii.  101. 

Madness,  names  of,  ii.  537. 

Maducare  bark,  use  of,  in  dysentery,  ii.  177. 

Magee,  Dr.,  of  Dublin,  his  opinion  of  the  oil  of  turpentine,  L  ^50^ 

Magendie  finds  morphia  soluble  in  olive  oil,  L  275. 

Maghali  root,  its  use  in  cachexies,  ii.  177. 

Magnesia,  sulphate  of,  an  alterative  medicine  of  great  value, 
L629. 

— — ,  use  of,  in  cholera  morbus,  L  304. 
Magnetic  iron  stone,  ii.  146. 
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Mahometan  doctors,  ii.  prel.  obs.  page  xxxiii. 

Mai-dayng  (Siam),  root  of,  a  febrifuge,  L  127. 

Maium  intoxicates  and  eases  pain,  ii.  176. 

Malabar  nut,  flowers  of,  in  electuary,  ii.  ^ 

Malcolm,  Sir  John,  notices  a  custom  of  the  Bbllls,  L  5Sfi& 

— —  ,  his  account  of  the  discovery  of  wine,  L  477» 

Mandanakameh  flowers,  ii.  174-. 

Mandrake  plant,  ancients  put  the  fruit  under  their  pillows,  L 
Manganese,  for  fumigating,  its  use  in  the  arts,  L  539.  5ML 
—        -  ■  ,  first  particularly  noticed  by  Boyle,  L  55&± 
■  — ,  known  to  the  ancients,  but  confounded  with  the  mag- 

net, L  538. 

 ,  found  in  Mysore  by  Captain  Arthur,  L  5iJfi» 

■  — ,  found  by  Peirouse  in  its  native  state,  L  539i 
Manisurus  granular,  ii.  434. 

Manna,  different  trees  from  which  it  is  got,  L  209,  210. 

 ,  formulae  for  prescribing,  ii.  613. 

Mansiadi,  its  use  in  Malabar  and  Ceylon,  ii.  I77« 
Manuscript,  a  valuable  one  at  the  India  house,  L  441. 
Maratia  mooghoo,  sedative  and  slightly  intoxicating,  ii.  1B5< 
Marcet,  his  Memoir  on  Vegetable  Poisons,  L  *273 
Margosa  tree,  bark  of,  a  tonic ;  leaves,  a  valuable  bitter,  ii. 
454. 

Marioram,  sweet,  L  213. 

Marking  nut,  juice  of,  in  lepra,  scrophula,  &c.,  ii.  371. 
Marris  praises  rhatany  root,  L  127.  ,  . 
Marsden,  L  3^ 

Marshal,  Tl^oraas,  his  account  of  croton,  L  105. 

Martin,  Dr.,  of  Stutton,  in  Suffolk,  prescribes  the  nux  vomica 

with  success  in  dysentery,  L  321. 
Marvel  of  Peru,  virtues  of,  doubtful,  ii.  285. 
Massoy,  Virey's  account  of  its  medicinal  qualities,  ii.  196.  197* 
Mastich,  a  masticatory  of  the  Mahometan  women,  L  215' 
Materia  Medica  of  the  Hindoos,  ii.  prel.  obs.  page  xxxiii. 
Maton,  Dr.,  fixes  the  cajuputi  tree  as  a  new  species,  L  260. 
Measles,  names  of,  ii.  S^L 
Medical  books  in  Arabic,  ii.  50^ 

■  Cyngalcse,  ii.  525* 

 Persian,  ii.  504, 

 Sanscrit,  L  560.  ii.  591. 

  men,  Hindoo,  their  defence,  ii.  prel.  obs.  page  xxxi. 

  writers,  Hindoo,  ii.  prel.  obs.  page  xxx. 

Medicine,  state  of,  amongst  the  Hindoos,  ii.  prel.  obs.  page  xiii. 

Medicines  of  value,  desirable  to  ascertain,  ii.  172. 

Meerza,  Jiafer  Tabeeb,  discovers  a  new  manna,  L  218. 

Melancholy,  names  of,  &c.,  ii.  538. 

Melastoma,  leaves  of,  in  powder,  in  coughs,  ii.  12^ 

Meli,  M.,  employs  black  pepper  as  a  febrifuge,  L  622. 

Melinda,  aloes  of,  L  9. 

Melochia,  red,  ii.  440. 
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Melon  water,  refreshing  in  hot  weather,  L  216. 
Mendi  (ophiorhiza  mungos),  virtues  of  the  leaves,  root,  and  bark 
in  snake  bite« ;  often  confounded  with  ophioxylum  8erpentinum> 
ii.  199,  2Qa 
Menses,  immoderate  flow  of,  names  of,  ii. 

,  suppression  of,  names  of,  ii.  538. 
Mercury,  factitious  Cinnaber,  L  .54-1. 

,  diseases  in  which  it  may  do  harm,  L  551* 

—  ,  formulae  for  prescribing,  L  6^t5,  646. 

•  has  the  eifect  of  liquifying  the  secretions,  and  rendering 

tlie  blood  dark  coloured,  L  5^ 

'  ,  how  does  it  operate  in  removing  diseases  ?  L  513. 

— — — ,  its  use  in  the  arts,  L  55H. 

y  in  the  preparation  of  calomel,  acts  as  a  purge,  by  stimul- 
ating the  mouth  of  the  great  biliary  duct ;  for  bile  must  purge 
when  the  quantity  made  to  flow  is  greater  than  what  the  portion 
of  food  in  the  intestinal  canal  re(|uire8  for  its  digestion,  L  650. 
,  its  great  value  as  a  medicine  in  India,  L  647* 
— — ,  large  doses  of  objected  to,  cautions  against  its  indis- 
criminate  use,  L  55^ 

.  ,  native  Cinnaber,  L  54-1. 

,  not  sedative,  L  64^. 
,  often  adulterated,  L  559. 
preparations  of,  in  use  amongst  the  Hindoos,  Li557 — 
560.  ii.  348—856. 

.  removes  disease  by  its  influence  on  the  general  habit, 
best  testified  by  a  degree  of  soreness  of  mouth,  L  649,  650. 
— -,  rubbed  in,  in  the  form  of  unguent,  L  651. 

,  salivation  from,  its  use  snatches  a  dysenteric  patient 
from  the  grave,  L  650. 
— — ,  suggestions  regarding  its  modus  operandi^  L  547.  648, 
649.  ii.  242^ 

 ,  the  most  universal  stimulant  and  alterative  in  the  Ma- 
teria Medica,  L  648. 

,  the  good  effects  arising  from  its  affecting  the  mouthy  . 
L  55Q±  ii.  349. 

 ,  when  to  he  avoided,  L  647,  648. 

,  when  the  physicians  of  Europe  first  employed  it,  L  545. 

when  first  used  in  venereal  complaints,  u  543. 
,  where  found,  L  541* 
Mesne,  L  211. 
Mica,  L  42L  4p,  423. 

Michael,  Captain,  thanks  to  him,  postscript  to  preface,  p.  xix. 
Michele's  Delia  Corcirese  Flora,  L  119. 
Milburn,  his  excellent  work  on  Oriental  Commerce,  L  267. 
Milk,  asses',  L  122. 

 butter,  its  properties  useful  in  consumption,  ii.  211* 

— ,  cow's,  219. 
— — ,  goat's,  L  221. 

— sugar  of,  chiefly  made  in  Switzerland,  L  225. 
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Milk  of  the  buffalo,  ii.  IDS.  ' 

 tree  of  South  America,  tasted  by  Humboldt,  L  4£Q, 

Milk-hedge,  milky  juice  of,  used  as  a  purge  and  vesicatory, 
ii.  133i  IM. 

Millet,  Italian,  much  prixed  by  the  Brahmins,  L  226. 
Mimosa,  ash-colourea,  young  shoots  cooling,  ii.  4-58 . 

 ,  rusty,  decoction  of  the  bark  fastens  the  teeth,  ii.  -^77. 

Mint,  L  24lL 

 ,  how  used,  L  615. 

Missee,  an  oxyde  of  copper,  used  by  the  natives  of  India  in  tooth- 
achei  L  5IiL 

Mitah  bish,  a  poison,  ii.  211. 

Mollugo,  bed-straw-like,  leaves  stomachic,  ii. 

Momordica  dioicus,  root  of,  its  use  in  piles,  ii. 

Monetia,  leaf  of  the  four-spined,  ii.  Mi^ 

Monkey,  flesh  of,  used  in  medicine,  ii.  4^80. 

Moon,  his  Catalogue  of  Ceylon  Plants,  L  231. 

Moonflower,  capsules  and  seeds  in  snake  bites,  ii.  219. 

Moonseed,  heart-leaved,  powder  of  the  dried  tender  shoots  alte- 
rative, and  root  an  emetic,  ii.  877. 378. 

Moorcroft,  his  account  of  the  sheep  of  Ladakh,  L  233. 

Morier  tells  us  where  pearls  are  found  in  Persia,  L  293j 

Morinda,  narrow-leaved,  its  leaves  in  decoction,  ii.  IQQ, 

Moxa,  its  use  in  Japan,  L  622. 

prepared  from  the  artemisia  Chinensis,  L  ^B2m 

 ,  what,  and  where  used,  ii.  195,  196. 

Mudar  root,  or  root  of  the  i/eroocum  (Tam.),  L  227.  486. 

 may  be  of  use  in  cancer,  L  553. 

Muench,  M.  M  ,  recommends  night  shade  in  hydrophobia,  u  247. 
Muhammed  Hosen  Sbirazi,  his  Persian  Treatise  on  Medicine* 
L24L 

Muller  seeks  out  the  origin  of  white  copper,  L  509. 

Mullet,  L  227. 

Mumps,  names  of,  ii.  538. 

Mungoos,  ii.  199, 

Murray,  his  Apparatus  Medicaminum,  L  86« 
Musk,  L  228. 

— formulae  for  prescribing,  L  614. 
Mustard,  L  230. 

—  — ,  formulae  for  prescribing,  L  615. 
Mutis,  his  opinion  of  the  yellow  bark,  L  I26> 
Mutton,  L  232. 

Myrobolan  chebulic,  flower  of,  astringent,  ii.  128. 

Myrobolans,  L  236.  237.  239, 

Myrrh,  Alston  thought  it  rarified  the  blood,  L  617* 

-  ,  formulee  for  prescribing,  L  616. 

tree  not  yet  exactly  known  that  yields  it,  L  243. 
Mysachie,  an  Arabian  gum  resin,  ii.  216* 
Mysore  country,  what  might  grow  there,  preface,  page  xxi. 
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Myxa,  8mooth>leaved,  dried  fruit  muctlaginoug  and  emoAient; 
fresh  and  ripe,  an  aperient,  ii.  467. 

N 

Narra  mamady,  bark  mildly  astringent,  ii.  227» 

Narrha,  fresh  bark  of,  used  for  wounds,  ii.  2*28. 

Natchenny,  a  grain  much  eaten  by  the  Hindoos,  L245s 

Navel-wort,  cut-leaved,  its  use  in  foul  ulcerous  cases,  ii.  4-89. 

Neereddimoottoo,  used  in  lepra,  ii.  235* 

Neilson,  Captain,  brought  the  cochineal  insect  to  India,  L  79. 

Nepenthes,  distilling  liquor  of,  ii.  Qii^ 

Niatu  tree  yields  a  kind  of  tallow,  L  ^21L 

Nicholson,  Mr.,  L  39* 

— — ,  his  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  applied  to  the  Arts,  L  879. 
Nicot,  Jean,  sends  tobacco  seeds  to  Catharine  de  Medicis,  L  44'8« 
Niebhur  speaks  of  the  balm  of  Gilead  tree,  L27± 
Night  blindness,  names  of,  ii.  5Mt 
Night-shade,  deadly,  L 

—  — ,  where  it  might  grow,  preface,  page  xxii. 

 ,  Indian,  its  root  in  dysuria,  ii.  207. 

•  ,  in  gout,  epilepsy,  and  convulsions,  L  617»  ii-  ^47. 

 ,  Jacquins,  fruit  expectorant,  ii.  9CL 

 ,  three-lobed,  root  and  leaves  in  consumption,  ii.  427 1 

Nillghery  mountains,  what  might  grow  there,  preface,  page  xxiii. 
Niopo,  an  intoxicating  powder  used  by  the  Otomacs,  i.  450. 
Nira  poosee,  a  Siam  root,  osed  for  apthie,  ii.  250. 
Nisbet,  his  opinion  of  rhatany  root,  L  127. 
Nitre,  formulae  for  prescribing,  ii.  628. 
Node,  names  of,  ii.  5S&± 

Noeke  sells  the  best  croton  oil  in  London,  L  599k 

Nouredden,  Mohammed  Abdullah,  his  work  on  Materia  Medica, 

L335. 
Noyeau,  how  made,  8. 
Nut,  clearing,  for  clearing  water,  ii.  420. 

Nutmeg,  its  power  of  diminishing  the  poisonous  quality  of  the  mix 

vomica,  L  622 
— ,  like  mace,  produces  stupor,  L  250^ 

when  and  by  whom  introduced  into  Sumatra,  L  25Qt 
Nux  vomica,  or  poison  nut,  ii.  489. 

O 

Observations,  preliminary,  ii.  page  v. 

Odier,  physician  of  Geneva,  his  opinion  of  castor-oil,  L  256. 
Oerstadt  discovers  a  peculiar  principle  in  black  pepper,  L  622, 
Oil,  castor,  lauded  in  a  Chinese  book,  L  618. 

-,  mode  of  making,  L  256> 

-,  highly  prized  in  India,  L  253* 
— — — -,  its  conversion  into  wax,  L  257. 
— ,  cocoa-nut,  its  uses,  ii.  415,  416. 
— ,  common  lamp,  in  India,  L  25Z> 
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Oil,  gingille,  its  various  names  and  uses,  ii.  255,  25Gm 
— ,  Kanariy  its  nut  as  delicate  as  the  filbert,  L  25!^ 
— ,  Kyapootie,  used  by  the  Malays  for  palsy,  L  26Ii 

 ,  its  use  in  palsy,  L  618, 

— ,  lamp,  ii.  472. 
— ,  margosa,  ii. 

— ,  PinhooD,  purgative  and  ennetic,  ii.  42. 
— ,  rock,  its  use  in  rheumatism,  L  41. 
 ,  261. 

—  of  mustard  seed,  used  for  culinary  purposes,  L  ^2. 

  almonds,  L  252. 

  cloves,  prepared  by  the  Dutch,  L 

  nutmeg,  prepared  by  the  Dutch  at  Banda,  L  262. 

mace,  an  expressed  oil  from  the  nutmeg,  L  2Q2i. 
Oleander,  sweet-scented,  leaves  and  bark  of  the  root,  externally, 

repellent ;  internally,  the  root  is  a  poison,  ii.  23± 
Olibanum,  the  tree  which  yields  it  ascertained  by  Colebrooke, 

L2fi5. 

Olive  tree,  not  cultivated  in  India ;  Pliny's  character  of  it,  L 

2fia. 

Olivier,  his  discovery  respecting  galls,  L  145. 

■  praises  the  pomegranates  of  Ghcmlek,  L 

Onions  of  Bombay,  very  fine,  L  269. 

Ophioxylon  of  serpents,  its  virtues  in  snake  bites,  ii.  441^ 

Opium,  formulae  for  prescribing,  L619. 

 ,  little  known  in  China  before  the  year  1600,  since  that 

time  given  in  dysentery  (sai/'le)t  L  621. 
 — ,  its  habitual  use  reprobated,  L  273. 

<— —  impairs  the  digestive  organs,  and  weakens  the  mind,  L 

273, 

Opobalsamum,  a  panacea  in  Egypt,  L  278- 
Opoponax,  analysed  b^  Pelletier,  L  2£LL 
Opthalmia,  names  of,  li.  388. 

Oranges,  Hindoos  think  they  purify  the  blood ;  they  make  the 

safest  and  best  sherbet,  L  283. 
Oriental  nettle  tree,  its  gum,  ii.  178. 
Orkyjena^  a  root  used  at  Cairo  for  the  colic,  ii.  263± 
Orphila*  his  work  on  Poisons,  L  49< 

Orris,  common  amongst  the  deobstruents  of  the  Arabians,  L  284« 
Ortalon,  common  in  the  Puraniya  district ;  General  Hardwicke 

painted  several  species  of  emberiza,  i.  286. 
Orthography  adopted  in  this  work,  preface,  page  xii. 
Oxen  of  Eastern  countries,  L  32,  33. 

Oysters  of  the  Coromandel  coast  inferior  to  none  in  the  world, 

L28I. 

P 

Paak-faak,  root,  a  febrifuge,  L  127. 
Pains,  venereal,  names  of,  ii.  539. 

Papaiy  common,  unripe  juice  of  the  fruit  anthelmintic,  ii.  345. 
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Paris,  Dr.,  recommends  aloes,  L  10. 

Park,  Mungo,  sends  home  a  specimen  of  the  plant  which  yields 

kino,  L  186. 
Parkinson,  his  notion  of  amber,  L  15* 
Parmentier  analyses  milks  of  different  kinds,  L  22^ 
Partridge,  black,  flesh  of,  a  medicine,  ii.  ^80, 
 !  ,  Hindoos  say,  the  cock  bird  eaten  occasions  too  much 

bile,  the  hen  strengthens  the  body,  L  289. 
Passpom,  white,  a  preparation  of  copper,  L  .'^13» 
Patra  waly,  used  by  the  Malays  in  intermittent  fever,  equal  to 

Peruvian  bark,  ii.  378. 
Patti  lallar  (Jav.),  bitter  and  stomachic,  ii.  2S&, 
Pavetta,  root  of  the  Indian,  in  visceral  obstructions,  it.  289. 
Pavon  found  the  nutmeg  in  Peru,  L  252. 
Pavonia  of  Ceylon,  root  of,  ii.  JiSS* 

,  sweet-smelling,  root  of,  an  infusion  of  it  a  drink  in  fever, 

u.  297. 

Pea,  much  cultivated  in  Japan,  prized  by  the  Afghans,  L  293* 
Peach,  L  7. 

— — — ,  of  good  quality  in  Mysore,  L  299. 
Peacock,  flesh  ot,  a  medicine,  ii.  480. 

.  ,  when  introduced  into  Rome;  flesh  amongst  the  Hindoo 

medicines,  i*  291. 
Peacock's  fat,  supposed  virtues  of,  ii.  200. 
Pear,  garlic,  its  bark  as  a  medicine,  ii.  197.  198. 
Pearl  nshery  of  Colombia  of  great  value,  L  297- 
■        oyster,  eaten  in  Persia,  L  29fi. 

—  seed,  arranged  round  the  lip  of  the  oyster  shell,  L296. 

,  Hatchett's  analysis  of,  L  2^2a 
— >— ,  mother  of,  of  the  Eastern  islands,  L  294:. 
Pearls,  glass,  Jaquine's  mode  of  making,  L 

,  Smith's  method  of  imitating  the  best,  L  296. 
Pearson,  Dr.,  his  Materia  Alimentaria,  L  5fL 
Pedal ium,  prickly-fruited,  its  leaf  thickens  water,  ii.  Ifi. 
Pelletier,  L  126. 

Pellitory,  ordered  by  the  Vytians  in  palsy,  L  SOL 
Pennant,  his  View  of  Hindoostan,  L  IT. 
Pennywort,  Asiatic,  virtues  of  the  leaves,  ii.  473. 
Pepper,  black,  root  of,  ii.  385. 
 ,  peculiar  chemical  principle  in,  L  622. 

,  a  febrifuge,  L  622. 

,  different  kinds  of  in  Sumatra,  L  301a 

  ,  virtues  of,  in  cholera  morbus,  L  304. 

.,  Cayenne,  L  306. 
 ,  long,  highly  prized  by  the  Cochin-Chinese,  i  309. 

,  prescribed  by  the  Vytians  in  catarrh,  L  309. 
,  white,  L  304. 
Pepys  analyses  an  acid  earth,  L  283. 
Perin-panel,  used  for  fumigating,  ii.  306» 

Pcriploca,  of  the  woods,  root  of,  its  virtues  in  snake  bites,  ii.  390. 
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Periwinkle,  small-flowered,  decoction  of,  in  lumbago,  ii.  359. 
Peru,  marvel  of,  or  wonderful  jalap,  root  but  slightly  purgative, 
ii,  36.^. 

 ,  balsam  of,  arrests  sphacelous  ulcers,  L  65,  4Qfi. 

Petrolium,  see  Oil,  rock,  L  264. 
Pewter,  ii.  461. 

Pharnaceum,  umbelled,  infusion \of  the  shoots  and  flowers  diapho- 
retic, ii.  345. 

Pheasant,  General  Hardwicke's  account  of,  L  SLLL 

Phiiebert,  his  Voyage  in  the  Indian  and  Asiatic  seas,  L  363. 

Philip  the  Second,  pearls  for,  L  297. 

Phillips,  his  History  of  Cultivated  Vegetables,  L  28. 

Phyllanthus,  annual  Indian,  root,  leaves,  and  tender  shoots,  medi- 
cinal, ii.  150.  151. 

 ,  buckthorn-like,  virtues  of  the  leaves  in  discussing 

tumours,  ii.  2S& 

— — — ,  diuretic,  ii.  4-37. 

 ,  manv-flowered,  bark  of,  an  alterative,  ii.  S23i 

 ■  ,  Madras,  infusion  of  the  leaves  in  head-ache,  ii.  245. 

,  Ramnus-like,  dried  leaves,  smoked,  ii.  403. 

—  ,  shrubby,  flowers  cooling,  ii.  244. 

Physic  nut,  glaucous-leaved,  expressed  oil  from  the  seeds,  ii.  6. 
 ;  angular-leaved,  seeds  of  the  plant  purgative ;  leaves 

discutient ;  fixed  oil  of  the  seeds  used  for  burning  in  lamps,  also 

as  a  medicine  in  rheumatism,  ii.  ig. 
Pia-aniou-leck,  a  medicinal  root  of  Siam,  ii.  809. 
Pidaroghanie,  violently  cathartic,  ii.  310. 
Pigeon,  domestic,  and  green,  L  318.  Jii4u 
Piles,  names  of,  ii.  5^ 

Pine  apple,  when  introduced  into  Bengal,  L  315. 

^— —  of  Brazil  the  finest  in  the  world,  L  315.  . 

Pinhoen,  or  emetic  oil  of  South  America.  L  597. 

Piper  dichotomum,  root  of,  in  dyspepsia,  ii.  416. 

Piperine,  the  peculiar  chemical  principle  discovered  by  Perstadt 

in  black  pepper,  and  alluded  to  at,  L  622. 
Pitch,  Burgundy,  L  458. 

Plantain,  flavour  of,  improved  by  milk  and  sugar,  L  3 1 6. 

Plants,  description  of,  and  parts  of  used  in  medicine  by  the  Hin- 
doos, ii.  prel.  obs.  page  xxxvii. 

Plaon-gai,  an  astringent  Siamese  root,  ii.  313. 

Playfuir,  his  opinion  of  the  bark^f  the  root  of  the  asclepias  siiran- 
tea,Lm 

Pliny,  his  account  of  artichokes,  L  23* 

 praises  onions,  L  270. 

Plumeria,  blunt-leaved,  root  of,  cathartic,  ii.  137,  158. 
Plutarch,  L  241-. 

Pocock  found  the  carob  tree  in  Palestine,  L  365. 
Poetry  amongst  the  Hindoos,  ii.  prel.  obs.  page  xxiii,  xxiv,  xxv. 
Poison  nut,  its  peculiar  action  on  the  spinal  marrow,  L  821. 
 ,  catalepsy  produced  by  its  use,  L  623. 
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Poigon  nut,  the  Chinese  think  nutmeg  has  the  power  of  diminishing 
its  poisonous  quality,  L  622. 

Poisons,  in  Malay  countries ;  upas  antiar  and  upas  tshettik,  ana- 
lyzed by  Pelletier,  ii.  S4fi. 

Pollokeyu,  seeds  of,  a  purge  in  Java,  ii.  320. 

Polyanthes,  tuberose,  ii.  481. 

Polygonum,  bearded,  infusion  of  the  leaves,  ii.  L 

Polypody,  yew-leaved,  leaves  powerfully  emmenagogue,  ii.  486. 

Pomegranate,  bark  of  the  root,  a  specific  for  tape-worm,  L  323^ 

Pomegranate  tree,  root  of,  its  use  in  cases  of  tape-worm,  ii.  115± 

Pomphlet,  lightest  fish  in  India  after  whiting,  L  325^ 

Pongolam,  ii.  322L 

Pool  (Jav.),  a  Javanese  tonic,  ii.  322= 

Poolean,  a  Javanese  tonic,  ii.  324* 

Poomicliacarei  kalung,  decoction  of,  a  diet  drink,  ii.  .^^0. 
Poonjandeputtay,  bark  of,  an  alterative,  ii.  333. 
Pope,  Dr.,  his  account  of  the  Idria  mines  of  Germany,  L  5^1jl 
 ,  Mr.,  discovers  the  best  method  of  preparing  the  croton  oil. 

Poppy  seeds,  prescribed  by  the  Vytians  in  diarrhoea,  L  326. 
Porono  jiwa,  (Jav.),  ii.  337. 

Portia  tree,  juice  of  the  fruit  in  the  Malabar  itch,  ii.  334. 

Postakai,  ii.  33^ 

Postscript,  preface,  page  xix. 

Potass,  formulae  for  using,  i^  624. 

_  ,  the  name  of  impure  carbonate  of,  L  327. 

—  ,  impure,  analysed  by  Brande,  ii. 

Potatoes,  those  of  Bangalore  excellent ;  the  natives  get  over  their 

prejudices  respecting  them,  L  329. 
Potatoe,  sweet,  extremely  nourishing,  L  33IL 
Potters*  earth,  English,  analysed  by  Kirwan,  L  75. 
Prawns,  excellent  in  India;  notions  of  the  Hindoos  respecting 

them,  L  332. 

Proust's  method  of  detecting  impurities  in  wine,  u  478. 

Premna,  undivided-leaved,  root  of,  in  decoction,  stomachic,  ii.  21D. 

Prescriptions,  forms  of,  preface,  page  xvii. 

Psoralea,  hazelnut-leaved,  seeds  of,  deobstruent,  ii.  liiL 

Pterocarpus  walleted,  bark  of,  of  use  in  the  tooth-ache,  ii.  264. 

Puchanavie,  a  poisonous  root,  ii.  340. 

Pundaroo,  bark,  an  astringent  medicine,  also  used  by  tanners,  ii. 

34lL 

Pundum,  a  liquid  peynie  varnish,  ii.  482. 

Purslane,  annual,  creeping,  use  of  in  erysipelas,  ii.  286- 

Putchwey,  an  intoxicating  liquor  prepared  with  dried  grain,  ii.  34fi< 

Q 

Quince,  Bengal,  its  rind  a  perfume  on  Ceylon ;  decoction  of  the 

bark  given  in  melancholia,  ii.  188.  189. 
....^  seed,  reckoned  by  the  Persians  stomachic,  L  332> 
Quinine,  from  what  obtained,  L  600. 
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Quinine,  sulphate  of,  quere  whether  a  similar  salt  might  not  be 
procured  from  the  margosa  bark ;  use  of  quinine  in  dyspepsia, 
ii.  4-56,  457. 

,  syrup  of,  tincture  of,  L  600, 

Qupas,  or  upas,  a  common  Malay  word  for  poison ;  upas  antiar, 
upas  Uhettik,  ii.  846,  347. 

R 

Raffles,  Sir  Stamford,  his  excellent  History  of  Java,  L  4^ 
Rahn,  a  physician  of  Zurick,  L  247. 
Raisins  (kishmish),  brought  to  India  from  Persia,  L  33^ 
Rajrite,  a  preparation  of  zinc  used  in  gonorrhosa,  ii.  5  ^. 
Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  brings  tobacco  to  England  in  1585,  4^ 
Randu,  basin,  contains  a  great  deal  of  aromatic  oil,  ii.  34i8. 
Raynal,  Abbd,  L  82. 

 ,  praises  tea,  L  4 .S3. 

Razes,  ii.  36,  239. 

Read,  Mr.  George,  L  277.  •  * 

Reece,  Dr.,  L  127. 

Rennel  notices  a  rock  salt  so  hard  as  to  be  made  into  vessels, 

L372. 

Rennet,  various  kinds  of,  L  335* 
Resin,  common ;  resin,  yellow,  u  4:5& 

Indian,  or  dammar,  L  336.  • 
Reynard  recommends  sugar  in  cases  of  poisoning  fr«m  acetate  of 

lead,  L  537. 
Rhatany  root,  Peschier's  analysis  of,  L  127. 
Rheumatism,  names  of,  ii.  539. 
Rhinoceros,  virtues  of  its  flesh,  ii.  480. 
Rhubarb,  formulae  for  using,  L  624. 

 ^,  first  brought  into  practice  by  the  Arabians,  L  343. 

^  strange  to  say,  is  scarce  in  the  Indian  bazars,  L  343* 
Rice,  Celsus's  opinion  of  it,  L  341. 

 ,  mode  of  cultivating  ;  different  kinds  of,  L  339. 

 ,  oose;  what,  L  33& 

Riddle  prescribes  white  hellebore  in  mania,  L  607. 
Ring-worm,  names  of,  ii.  539. 
Rivers,  Lord,  L  153* 

Robinson,  his  paper  on  elephantiasis,  L  487. 

Robiquet,  his  analysis  of  opium,  i^  275. 

Rochan,  Abbe,  his  Voyage  to  Madagascar,  L  45.  541. 

Rose,  different  species  of  in  Bootan,  India  and  Nepaul,  L  347» 

 ,  beautiful  hnes  on,  by  Smedley,  L  346. 

uitir  of,  who  first  discovered,  in  1020,  L  347. 

  water,  made  in  the  higher  provinces  of  India,  L  345* 

Rosebay,  broad-leaved,  iuice  of  the  leaves,  in  opthalmia,  ii.  258* 
Rosemary,  Proust  found  ten  parts  out  of  one  hundred  to  be  cam- 
phor in  it,  L  350* 
— -,  opinions  of  the  physicians  of  the  continent  respecting 

it,  L  625. 
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Rosemary,  its  virtues  amongst  the  Chinese,  amongst  the  French, 

and  Italians,  L  S.50. 
Roque,  his  opinion  of  the  angular  physic  nut,  ii.  4& 
Roque's  PhytographieMedicale,his  eulogium  on  senna, his  cautions 

against  it  in  certain  cases,  L  290. 
Rottler,  Dr.,  ii.  SS- 

Roux,  Joseph,  his  opinion  of  opium,  L  222. 

Roxburgh  first  noticed  the  virtues  of  the  Swietenia  febrifuge, 

L  124u 

Rue,  common,  how  prescribed,  L  626. 
— ,  Hnes  on  it  in  the  Schola  Salerni,  L 
— ,  much  valued  by  Celsus,  L  352* 

Ruellia,  ringent-flowered,  juice  of  its  leaves  alterative,  ii.  482. 
— — ,  whorl-flowered,  use  of  its  leaves  in  eruptions,  ii.  153. 
Ruiz  found  the  nutmeg  tree  in  Peru,  L  252. 
Rukafe,  powder  of,  a  sternutatory,  ii.  357. 

Rundell,  Bridges,  and  Rundell,  their  pearl  fishery  at  Colombia, 

L297* 
Rupture,  ii.  539, 

Rush,  his  opinion  of  garlic,  L  151. 

Russel,  his  History  of  Aleppo,  and  Account  of  Tabasheer,  L  2Q9> 
— ,  Mr.,  his  account  of  the  iron  of  Ceylon,  L  52^ 

S 

Safflower,  use  of  the  fixed  oil  in  rheumatism ;  seeds  laxative,  ii. 
864-. 

Saffron,  meadow,  where  it  might  grow,  preface,  page  xxiii. 

,  in  what  Eastern  countries  produced ;  often  adulterated, 
i.  355* 

 ,  ordered  by  the  Hindoo  physicians  in  typhus  fever,  L  354^ 

 ,  praised  by  Thornton,  L  356. 

Sagapenum,  the  Arabians  consider  lithontriptic ;  is  praised  by 

Avicenna,  i.  358. 
Sage,  leaves  abound  so  much  in  camphor  that  the  Mahometans 

call  the  leaf  camphor  leaf,  L  359. 
Sapo,  various  trees  that  yield  it,  L  361.  362.  3fi<<. 
Samt  John's  bread :  Link,  in  his  Travels  in  Portugal,  says,  the 

tree  which  yields  the  fruit  is  beautiful,  L  365. 
Sainte  Marie,  recommends  castor  oil  in  colica  pictonum,  L  256&  - 
Sal  ammoniac,  found  native  at  Mooshky,  in  the  province  of 

Mekran,  L.  367. 
Salep  deprives  sea-water  of  its  salt  taste,  L  369. 

,  ,  ordered  by  the  Arabians  in  consumptiun,  L  368. 

Salt,  common,  how  prepared  in  inland  countries,  L  370. 

,  ,  Brahmins  say  without  it  they  would  die,  L  371. 

 ,  Glauber,  L  629. 

,  ,  a  coarse  sort  found  by  Dr.  Hamilton  in  the  Pumiya 

district,  brought,  he  understood,  from  Patna,  L  376. 
 ,  rock,  countries  it  is  a  product  of,  L  372. 
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Salt,  rock,  that  of  Vich,  in  France,  of  superior  quality,  L  373. 

Saltpetre  obtained  in  various  countries,  L  374. 

Salvadora,  Persian,  bark  of  it,  of  use  in  low  fever ;  bark  of  the 

root  a  vesicatory,  ii.  266. 
Sandal  wood,  prescribed  by  the  Vytians  in  ardent  remittent  fever, 

Sandarach,  ordered  by  the  Arabians  in  diarrhoea,  L  380. 

Sapan,  narrow-leaved,  decoction  of  the  wood  emmenagogue ; 

wood,  a  red  dye,  ii.  450. 
Saray  parapoo,  in  electuary,  ii.  350. 
Sarcacolla,  L  629. 

 ,  Mesne  considered  it  cathartic,  L  3E1. 

Sarsaparilla,  substitute  for,  L  S&h  630. 

Sassafras,  wood  and  bark,  medicines  of  the  Cochin-Chinese,  L 

Sastra,  medical  extracts  from,  ii.  prel.  obs.  pages  xxviii — xxx. 

Saunders,  red,  the  sundel  of  Avicenna,  L  386. 

Scald,  names  of,  ii.  530^ 

Scald-head,  names  of,  ii.  5ML 

Scammony,  formulae  for  prescribing,  L  631. 

the  plant  which  yields  it  grows  wild  in  the  woods  of 

Cochin-Cluna,  L  387. 
Schousboe,  a  Danish  traveller,  his  opinion  of  sandarach,  L.  379. 
Scolopia,  prickly,  the  bark  of  the  root  a  tonic ;  berries  make  a 

pickle,  ii.  I2Q1. 
Scorpion  sting,  ii.  5Mk 
Scot,  Dr.,  his  nitric  acid  bath,  L  .S80. 

,  his  excellent  inaugural  Dissertation  on  the  Medicinal 

Plants  of  Ceylon,  ii.  322^ 
— — ,  of  Bombay,  his  nitrous  acid  bath,  L  3. 
— ,  Mr.  W.,  his  admirable  report  of  the  epidemic  cholera, 

,  Waring,  his  account  of  the  Persian  women  in  his  Tour  to 
Shiraz,  L  496. 
Scrophula,  ii. 

 ,  use  of  mercury  in,  L  .^.^2. 

Sea-bathing,  its  use  in  scrophula,  L  632. 
Sea-fruit,  ii.  ^P>H. 

Seemie  aghatee,  juice  of  the  leaves,  in  ringworm,  ii.  362. 
— ^— —  shevadie,  root  aperient  and  stomachic,  ii.  362. 
Senna,  best  mode  of  giving  the  infusion,  L  390. 

formulae  for  prescribing,  L631. 
— — ,  various  sorts  of,  ii.  249. 
Serteurner  discovers  morphia,  L  27.5. 
Shamier,  Mr.  Nazier,  cultivates  flax  at  Madras,  u  197. 
Shark  fish,  ii.  400. 
Sheeakai  (Tam.),  ii.  374. 
Sheep,  various  kinds  in  India,  L  23.S. 
Sheerudek,  infusion  of  the  leaves  diaphoretic,  ii.  379. 
Shengatariputtay,  bark  of,  in  scabies,  ii.  SS2. 
Sherbet,  made  in  Persia  from  an  acid  earth,  L  283^ 
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Shieri  goomoodoo,  leaves  thicken  water  when  agitated  in  it,  de* 

mulcent,  ii.  386* 
Shoe-flower  plant,  root  of,  in  menorrhagia,  ii.  359. 
Si-fankhonthei,  L  127. 
Siam,  gamboge  tree  of,  L  UtS. 

Sida,  lance-leaved,  root  of,  its  use  in  fever  and  bowel  complaints, 
II.  179. 

Silver,  Humboldt's  account  of  argentiferous  deposits,  L  567. 
,  nitrate  of,  darkens  the  colour  of  the  skin,  L  565. 

'  ,  prescribed,  L  651. 

 ,  where  the  Romans  got,  L  566. 

 ,  where  found  in  Eastern  countries,  L  562.  563, 56it 

 ,  use  of,  in  the  arts,  L  566.  567. 

 mines  in  India,  in  Mexico,  in  Peru,  in  China,  L  563.  564:, 

Simmon,  his  use  of  sulphate  of  copper  as  an  emetic  in  phthisis, 

Simmons,  his  Medical  Facts,  L  20. 
Sinclair,  Sir  John,  his  praises  of  ginger,  L  153. 
Skinner,  Mr.  S.,  L2a2, 
Small  pox,  ii.  540. 

Smith,  Christopher,  first  sends  to  England  the  cajuputi  tree,  L 

260= 

.         James,  his  admirable  work  on  the  Fevers  of  Jamaica,  L 

 ,  Mr.  R.  M.,  L  71^ 

Smithson,  his  account  of  tabasheer,  L  420. 
Snake  bite,  ii.  5^:0. 

its  flesh  a  medicine,  ii.  291. 
Snap  dragon,  virtues  in  diabetes,  ii.  484. 
Snipe  ;  snipe,  jack  ;  snipe,  painted,  L  892,  398. 
Soap,  Indian,  L  393, 

>,  how  made,  materials  for  making,  ii.  229* 
■        nut  tree,  notch-leaved,  the  capsule  which  covers  the  seeds 

expectorant,  ii.  31& 
Soda,  carbonate  of,  found  by  Captain  J.  Stewart  on  the  banks  of 

the  Chumbul  river,  L  396< 

•  ,  carbonate  of,  its  use  in  scrophula,  L  632. 

— ,  impure  carbonate  of,  L  39a. 

SoBmmermg,  his  opinion  of  sulphur,  L  413» 

Soldier,  water,  its  use  in  decoction,  ii.  & 

Sole  fish,  one  of  the  best  fish  in  India,  L  395. 

SomerviJIe,  Dr.,  his  account  of  the  chimaphilia  umhellata,  ii.  152* 

Son^-koong  (Siamese),  in  aphthous  affections,  ii.  399. 

Sonini,  L  131. 

Sonnerat  speaks  of  the  sulphur  of  Pegu,  L  4±2. 
Soodoo  torutty,  bark,  ii.  397. 

Sophera  cassia,  juice  of  the  leaves,  in  ringworm,  ii.  3:LL 
Sore  throat,  names  of,  L  540. 

Sorrel,  Boerhaavc  extols  its  virtues,  as  does  Pliny,  L  399.  . 
 ,  salt  of,  made  in  Switzerland,  L  399. 
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Sou  line,  stomachic,  ii.  IDQ. 
Southernwood,  Indian,  L  MXL 

Sphaeranthus,  Indian,  powder  of  the  root  anthehnintic,  ii. 
Spikenard,  false,  a  stomachic,  ii.  402^ 

,  ploughman's,  a  gently  stimulating  stomachic,  ii.  178. 
,  use  of  in  medicine,  ii.  367. 
Spogel  seed,  valuable  mucilage  made  with,  ii.  1 U). 
Sponge,  its  real  nature  ascertained  by  Ellis,  L  401. 
Sprengel,  his  Hist.  Raii  Herbaria;,  L  78. 
Spurge,  oleander-leaved,  its  use  as  a  medicine,  ii.  98. 
,  pill-bearing,  use  of  the  juice  of,  ii.  Ok 
,  thyme-leaved,  leaves  and  seeds  ordered  in  worm  cases, 
ii.  Tfi. 

,  twisted,  milky  juice  of,  cathartic  and  deobstrucnt,  ii.  4:25. 
Squill,  formuls  for  prescribing,  L  634. 

 ,  the  true  analysed  by  Vogel,  who  discovers  scillitin,  L4Q3* 

— substitute  for,  L 

Starch,  its  conversion  into  sugar  by  Kirchoff,  Do  la  Rive,  Saussure* 

Ac,  L  MIL 

placed  by  the  Arabians  amongst  their  anodynes,  L  lOl. 
Staunton,  Sir  George,  L  508. 

Steel,  fVoolz,  how  made  by  the  Hindoos,  Mr.  Stodart's  opinion  of 

it,  Mr.  Brande's,  L  525^  526, 
Storax,  balsam,  placed  by  the  Arabians  amongst  their  stimulantia, 

L4Q5. 

Stroemia  Tetrandra,  root  of,  this  as  well  as  the  leaves  anthelnlintic, 
ii.  471. 

Strychnia,  prescribed  by  Bofierio  in  epilepsy,  L  623. 
Strychnine,  discovered  by  Pellctier,  L  320. 

,  how  prescribed,  L  623. 
Suet,  mutton,  L  406. 

Sugar  cane,  first  brought  from  the  Canary  islands  to  St.  Domingo ; 
and  first  planted  in  1520,  by  Peter  d'Atienza,  at  Conception  de 
la  Vega,  L  IQL 

 ,  acid  of,  a  dangerous  name  sometimes  given  to  a  poison, 

 -,  analysed  by  Thenard  and  by  Berzelius,  L  410. 

 ,  coarse  (Ja^gary),  ii.  460. 

,  different  kmds  of,  L  409. 
—  of  the  Palmyra  tree,  ii.  281. 

 ,  strange  opinions  of  the  Arabian  writers  respecting  it,  L  4D8. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  a  most  valuable  alterative  medicine,  L  629. 
Sulphur  of  different  eastern  countries,  L  411t  412. 
 ,  formuliE  for  prescribing,  L  635. 

Sultan  Ulugh  Beeg  Gurgan,  an  Arabic  medical  work  dedicated  to 
him,  L  301. 

Sumach,  of  all  astringents  it  comes  nearest  to  galls,  L  41.<>. 

■,  elm-leaved,  bark  of  the  stem  a  yellow  dye,  that  of  the  root 
a  brown,  L  Al.*;. 
Surgery  of  the  Hindoos,  ii.  prel.  obs.  page  vii.  viii.  ix. 
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Sutton,  Dr.,  his  opinion  of  milk,  L  22L. 
Swa]Iow>wort,  milky,  root  of  it  medicinal,  ii. 

^   ,  gigantic,  ii.  488. 

 ,  gigantic,  see  Yercum  Pawl  and  Ycrcum  Vayr,  L  416. 

-   ,  twining,  root  and  tender  stalks  of  in  dropsy,  ii.  1 55. 

—  ^,  vomiting,  root  of,  resembles  somewhat  ipecacuanha 

in  virtues,  ii.  84* 

,  prolific,  root  of,  emetic  prescribed  in  hydrophobia, 

ii.  225. 

Sweet-fla^,  root  of,  a  favourite  medicine  of  the  Hindoos  and  Ame- 
ricans, u  417,  418. 
Symes's  embassy  to  Ava,  L  496. 

T 

Tabasheer,  nearly  identical  with  siliceous  earth,  L  420. 

,  Persians  prize  it  as  cardiac  and  strengthening,  L  420* 
Tabernoemontana,  citron-leaved,  a  Javanese  tonic,  ii.  322. 
Tail-kodugoo,  or  Indian  turnsole,  juice  of  the  leaves  applied  to 

gum-boils,  ii.  414. 
Tdk,  ornaments  made  of  it  in  China,  L  422. 

■  ,  varieties  of,  ingredient  in  rougCt  L  422. 
Tallow,  obtained  from  different  plants,  L  423,  424. 

 tree,  its  use  in  nocturnal  fever,  .  433. 

 (Fulwa),  L  4.24. 

Tamarinds  of  Java  reckoned  the  best,  L  426. 
— —  the  best  of  all  vegetable  acids,  L  42fi. 
Tamarind  tree,  stone  of,  astringent,  ii.  327. 

Tanjore,  Rajah  of,  studies  anatomy,  his  acquirements  and  cliarac- 

ter,  ii.  prel.  obs.  page  vii. 
Tapioca,  made  from  the  root  of  the  latropha  Manihot,  the  juca  of 

the  Mexicans,  L  429. 
Tar,  vapour  of,  when  burning,  recommended  by  Sir  Alexander 

Crichton  in  consumption,  L  4.59. 
Tavatiky  used  in  diarrlioea,  berries  eaten,  ii.  413. 
Tavern ier,  L  "L 

-  speaks  of  Japan  pearls,  L  293. 
Tea,  characters  of,  L  433i  434. 

 1  countries  produced  in,  L  433. 

 ,  different  kinds  of,  L  432^  433. 

 of  Paraguay,  or  Matte,  much  drank  in  certain  parts  of  South 

America,  L  436. 
«— ,  substitutes  for,  amongst  the  Mongols,  L  438. 

 ,  the  best  situations  in  India  for  growing,  L  439. 

Teal,  grey,  no  less  than  nineteen  different  species  of  anas  in  India, 

noticed  and  painted  by  General  Hardwick,  L  441. 
Teliny  fly,  used  for  blistering,  L  417. 
Telliclierry  bark,  see  conessi  bark,  L  88,  89t 
Temple,  Sir  William,  his  opinion  of  garlic,  L  LiL 
Tereointhinous  medicines,  a  paper  on,  by  Dr.  Copland,  L  458± 
Tcrminalia,  broad-leaved,  its  nut  as  good  as  an  almond,  ii.  129. 
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Terminalia,  winded,  bark  of,  its  use  in  apthae,  ii.  193.  ' 

Testicle,  swelleu,  names  of,  ii.  JiAO. 

Thcophrastus,  L  TAu 

Thibet,  natives  of,  L  33. 

Thomson,  Dr.  A.  T.,  analyses  myrrh,  L  245* 

his  botanical  description  of  the  black  and 
green  tea-plants,  L  4-40. 
Thorn-apple,  an  engine  of  artifice  amongst  the  Chinese,  L  446. 
,  alkaline  principle  procured  from,  L  636,  637. 

 ,  different  sorts  of,  li.  265.  2&L 

,  the  datura  fastuosa  is  smoked  in  the  Chittore  district 
for  asthma,  Rumphius's  opinion  of  datura,  Rheede's,  L  444,  445. 

—  — .,  the  fruit  made  into  a  poultice  for  cancer  and  scrofula, 

L  445. 

Thornton,  Dr.,  L  112.  139. 
Thrush,  names  of,  ii.  54L. 
Thunberg,  his  Traveb,  L  17. 
Thus,  L  458. 

 ,  what  the  ancients  called,  L  138. 

Tin,  in  what  books  mentioned,  L.  572,  573. 

 prescribed,  L  652. 

— ,  uses  of,  in  the  arts,  L  571. 

 ,  where  found  in  eastern  countries,  L  563.  56£L 

Tobacco,  cmpyreumatic  oil  of,  poisonous  to  sundry  animals,  L 
442. 

— ,  first  discovered  in  Yucatan  in  1520,  L  447- 
Tod,  Major,  his  account  of  hot  springs,  L  469. 
Toddy  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  L  419. 

■,  Palmyra,  cooline  and  aperient,  ii.  280. 
,  sugar  and  arracic  made  from  it,  L  453. 

 ,  the  various  trees  it  is  got  from,  L  451,  452. 

Toon  tree,  bark  astringent,  a  substitute  for  cinchona,  .ii.  429. 

Tooth-ache,  names  of,  ii.  541. 

Torenia,  smooth,  ii.  122. 

Tragia,  hemp-leaved,  root  diaphoretic,  ii.  389. 

— — ,  heart-shaped-leaved,  powder  of  the  leaves  in  milk  taken  to 

produce  fatness,  ii.  483. 
Tragria,  root  of  the  involucrated,  its  alterative  property,  ii.  62. 
Travancore,  what  would  tliere  grow,  L  pref.  page  sx.  ii.  prel. 

obs.  page  xxxvii. 

 ,  alum  in,  L  12. 

Travers,  J.  B.,  discovers  a  copper  mine,  L  504. 
Trianthema,  one-styled,  root  of,  considered  purgative,  ii.  370. 
Trichilia,  thorny,  its  use  in  palsy  and  rheunjatism,  ii.  71. 
Trichosanthes,  gashed,  use  of,  in  cases  of  sores  in  the  ears,  ii.392. 
Trophis,  rough-leaved,  root  of,  ii.  293. 

Trumpet-flower,  chelengid,  root  of,  infusion  of  in  fevers,  ii.  272. 
Tung  gulung  (Jav.),  shells  of  the  fruit  yield  an  oil,  a  substitute  for 

turpentine,  li.  430. 
Turmeric,  much  used  in  India  as  a  medicine  and  dye,  i.  454. 
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Turmeric  tree,  iu  root  a  yellow  dye,  ii.  183, 

Turner  speaks  of  rock-salt  in  Bootan  and  Nepaul,  in  his  *•  Em- 
bassy to  the  Court  of  the  Tishoo  Lama,"  L  372. 

Turnip-seedf  a  medicine  amongst  the  Arabians,  L 

Turpentine  of  the  Sula  pine,  in  the  bazars  of  Nepaul,  its  use  in 
tape-worm,    457.  4.»i8. 

 ,  its  various  uses  in  medicine,  L  4:58.  637. 

-,  Venice,  L  4.58. 

■ »  oil  of,  how  made,  L  458* 

 of  Chio,  L  4^58* 

Turpin  found  ambergris  in  Siam,  L  Ifi* 

Turyak  Abiz,  a  poisonous  root,  ii.  44.5. 

Tyger,  royal,  virtues  of  its  flesh,  ii.  479. 

Tympanites,  names  of,  ii.  541. 

Tyre,  cooling,  ii.  445. 

 ,  a  preparation  of  milk,  a  useful  diet  in  typhus  fever,  L  4fiQ» 

U 

Ulcer,  foul,  names  of,  ii.  541. 

 ,  phagedenic,  healed  by  balsam  of  Peru,  L  406. 

 ,  simple  names  of,  iL  541. 

Ungarelli,  professor,  disapproves  of  saffron,  L  35fi. 
Upas,  see  Qupas. 
Ure,  Mr.,  L  £LL 

Urine,  difficulty  of  voiding,  names  of,  ii.  541. 
 ,  total  suppression  of,  names  of,  ii.  542x 

V  . 

Vaivelunghum,  ii.  446. 

Vakanatie  puttay,  in  rheumatism,  ii.  44fi. 

Vallekara  (Malealie),  in  hydrophobia,  ii.  448. 

Valuluvy  seed,  ii.  447. 

Varnish,  Peynie,  in  gonorrhoea,  ii.  482. 

Vauquelin  analyses  cubebs,  L  99. 

Vaymbadum  bark,  powder  of,  in  itch,  L  457. 

Velvet  leaf,  stomachic,  ii.  316. 

Venereal  disease,  names  of,  ii.  .541. 

Venison,  in  India,  L  1 10.  1 11. 

Veni-vell-getta,  (Cyng.),  a  valuable  bitter,  ii.  4fil. 

Veratrine,  active  part  of  white  hellebore,  L  fi07. 

Verbesina,  marygold-likc,  dcobstrucnt,  ii.  3.S8. 

Vervain,  common,  ii.  314,  3 1 5. 

 ,  creeping,  its  use  as  a  medicine,  ii.  318* 

Vincent,  Dr.,  his  Account  of  the  Commerce  and  Navigation  of 

Ancient  India,  L  2i3. 
Vine  plant,  growing  wild  in  Caucasus,  and  the  Levant,  L  477. 
Vinegar,  its  use  in  medicine,  L  638. 
 ,  senndgdiuf  what,  L  463.  ii.  55* 

Violet,  suffruticose,  leaves  and  tender  stalks  demulcent,  ii.  268* 
Virey,  L  LL  ii.  3m 
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Virgil  praises  dittany,  L  112. 

Vogel  analyses  squills,  L 

Vogel's  analysis  of  Rhatany  root,  L  127* 

Volkameria,  smooth,  ovate-leaved,  juice  of  the  leaves  alterativei 

ii.  26a. 
Vullerkoo,  ii.  476. 

W 

Waddington,  his  Journey  to  Ethiopia,  L  SfK). 
Wallcrcss,  China,  ii.  12. 

Wallich,  Dr.,  his  opinion  of  plantago  ispaghula,  ii.  UL6< 
 ,  L  2LL  ii.  afia. 

  ,  his  opinion  regarding  the  tea  plant,  L  139. 

Walnuts  grow  in  Bootan,  Nepaul,  and  Thibet ;  those  of  Kusistan 
excellent,  L  4:64^ 

Water,  hot  springs  of,  L  463. 

,  mineral,  at  Bangalore,  L  4:66. 

 of  Fort  St.  George,  perhaps  the  purest  in  the  world,  L  467. 

Waler-lil^,  sweet-smelling,  with  the  root  of  it  is  prepared  a  cool- 
ing liniment,  ii.  381. 

 ,  Egyptian,  root  of,  demulcent,  ii.  2M± 

,  peltated,  root  edible,  ii.  410. 

Wax,  artificial,  paper  on,  by  Dr.  Tytler,  L  471. 

 ,  trees  that  yield  it,  L  471. 

Webera,  thorny,  medicinal  qualities  of,  ii.  6S± 

Weights  and  measures,  preface,  page  xiii. 

Werner,  L  06. 

White,  Dr.  D.,  L  5^ 

 ,  of  Bombay,  L  148. 

Whites,  names  of,  ii.  M2± 

White's  Voyage  to  New  Holland,  his  account  of  the  acarois  re- 

sinifera,  L  485. 

Wlii ting,  fish,  the  only  one  the  Vytians  allow  their  leprous  patients 

to  eat,  L  478. 
Wilkins,  Mr.  C,  preface,  page  xix. 

I   ,  his  account  of  silver-wire  working  in  the  higher 

provinces  of  India,  L  f)66. 
Wilks,  Colonel,  information  from,  regarding  the  gamboge  tree, 

L  IML 

Willan  recommends  solution  of  potass  in  lepra,  L  328. 
Wilson,  HL  H.  Esq.,  his  valuable  paper  on  the  leprosy  of  the  Hin- 
doos, L  545*  641. 
Wine,  antimonial,  an  invaluable  medicine  in  the  croup,  L  497. 

 ,  of  Shiraz,  a  red  and  a  white,  L  473. 

Wines,  different  kinds  of,  used  in  India,  L  474»  475. 
Winter  cherry,  root  of  the  flexuose  branched,  ii.  Li* 
Withering  describes  the  acorus  calamus,  L  418. 
Witman,  nis  Travels  in  Turkey,  L  21A 

 Dr.,  his  Travels,  L  161. 
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Wood  aloes,  tree,  a  native  of  the  mountainouB  district  South- East 
of  Silhet ;  also  of  Asam,  i.  ^8Q, 

 apple,  L 

,  serpents,  its  various  uses  in  Malay  countries,  ii.  202, 
Woodia  tree,  bark  of,  of  use  in  old  ulcers,  ii.  48fS. 
Woodville,  L  265. 
Worms,  ascarides,  ii.  542. 
— ,  names  of,  ii.  542^ 
— — ,  tape,  ii.  542. 
,  teres,  ii.  542. 

Wormwood,  Indian,  its  virtues  as  a  medicine,  ii.  194.  1^5. 

,  Madras,  L  4ft  1. 
Wright,  Colonel,  brings  to  England  an  acid  earth,  L  283. 
■         ,  Dr.  recommends  capsicum  in  dropsies,  L  307. 
,  his  medicinal  plants  of  the  West  Indies,  L  48. 

X 

Xyris,  Indian,  the  use  of  the  leaves  in  lepra,  ii.  125,  126, 

Y 

Yam,  see  article  Potatoe,  L  329. 

Yelloly,  Dr.,  suggests  the  propriety  of  bleeding  in  poisoning  from 
arsenic,  L  503^ 

Yellow  gum  resin  of  New  Holland,  a  new  medicine,  L  4fi3» 
Yemen,  aloes  brought  from,  L  KL 

Yercum,  or  ycroocum  pawl,  and  yercum  vayr,  root  of  the  plant,  the 
mudar  root  of  Bengal,  L  48^ 

Z 

Zarareekh  (Arab.)>  an  insect  used  for  blistering,  ii.  4I& 
Zea,  his  opinion  of  the  yellow  bark,  L  126« 
Zedoarius,  L  489 — 194. 

Zibet  perfume,  anodyne  and  antispasmodic,  ii.  228i 

Zinc,  except  manganese,  no  known  body  unites  so  readily  with 

oxygen,  i.  578. 
— ,  formulee  for  prescribing,  L  653,  654. 
— ,  oxyde  of,  L  574,  653. 

— ,  sulphate  of,  Pearson  says  it  evacuates  the  stomach  without 

weakening  it,  L  577. 
— ,  use  of,  in  the  arts,  L  577,  578. 
— ,  what  countries  got  in,  L  573,  574. 

Zizyphus,  three-nerved,  use  of  the  leaves  in  old  venereal  cases, 
ii.  6£L 

Zocotorai  island  of,  L  2* 
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Abrus  precatorius,  ii.  79* 
Acacia  Arabica,  ii.  Li2. 

catechu,  L  62L 
.  scandens,  ii.  107. 

Acalypha  betulina,  ii.  388. 
-~—  Indica,  ii.  Ifil. 
Acanthus  illicifolius,  ii.  306. 
Acetum,  L  4fil.  637. 
Achyranthes  aspcra,  ii.  221. 
Aciduiii  bcnzoicum,  L  587. 
— —  hydrocyanicum,  preface, 

page  xxiii. 
— — —  muriaticum,  L  ^ 
 dilutum,  L 

5KL 

^—  nitricum  dilutum.  L  ^80. 

 nitrosum,  L  2. 

 sulphuricum,  L  2. 

— — —  —  dilutum,  L 

S7£L 

Acorus  calamus,  u  417« 
Addenda,  ii.  543. 
Adcps  juvenci,  L  4:23a 

  pavonis,  ii.  200. 

Adiantum  capillus  veneris,  L  52s 

  fragile,  ii.  5iI5- 

— —  mclanacaulon,  ii.  214.. 
— — — ^—  trapeziforroe,  ii.  215± 

— »  villosum,  ii.  215. 
^gle  marmelos,  ii.  I8& 
i^schynomene  aspera,  ii.  400. 
Agrostis  linearis,  ii.  22s 
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Ailanthus  cxcclsa,  ii.  30<?. 
— — —  glandulosa,  ii.  303. 
Alamanda  cathartica,  ii.  9. 
Allium,  L  fioa. 

 ccpa,  L  269* 

 sativum,  L  150.  ii.  475. 

Aloe  littoralis,  ii. 

 perfoliata,  ii.  Iii9. 

 spicata,  L  9< 

Aloes  extractum,  L  582. 
Alpinia  galanga,  L  IML 
Aluraen,  L  11.         ii.  271 . 
Amaranthus  campestris,  ii.  392. 
■     spinosus,  ii.  393. 

  viridis,  ii.  393* 

Ambragrisea,  L  16. 
Amenorrha^,  ii.  266. 
Ammania  vesicatoria,  ii.  92. 
Ammoniacum,  L  604. 
Amomum  granuin  pa radisi.i.  55- 

■  zedoaria,  u  493. 
— —  zingiber,  L  L52. 
Amydalus  communis,  L  "h  582. 

■  Persica,  L  299* 
Amylum,  L  404. 

Artiyris  Gilcadensis,  L  26±  277. 
'  protium,  ii.  430. 

Anas  crecca,  L  441. 
— —  domestica,  L  116* 
Andrachne  cadishaw,  ii.  487. 
Andromeda,  ii.  107. 
Andropogon  Iw  arancusa,  ii.  114. 
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Andropogon  muricatus,  ii.  470. 
— —  nardus,  ii.  401. 
— — —  parancura,  ii.  402. 
.  ■  Bchoenanthus,  ii. 58. 

ILL 

Anethi  semina,  L 

Anethum  fceniculura,  L  129. 601. 

 graveolens,  L  109. 

Anisi  semen,  L  5B5± 
Anthemidis  flores,  L  .591. 
Anthemis  nobilis,  L  62. 

pyrethrum,  L 


Antimonium,  L  639. 
Antirrhinum  cymbalaria,  ii.  48B< 
Aqua,  L  465. 
Aquilaria  ovata,  L  479. 
Arabis  Chinensis,  ii.  12< 
Areca  catechu,  ii.  268.^ 
Argemone  Mexicana,  ii.  43* 
Argentum,  L  562.  651. 
Argilla  figuli,  L  24. 
Aristolochia  acuminata,  ii.  202i 

■   bracteata,  ii.  4.  301. 

— ^— ^—  indica,  ii.  5^  29S< 

—  longa,  ii.  222. 

 odoratissima)  lu  5* 

300. 

.  .  rotunda,  ii.  222. 

.   1  Bcmpervirens,  ii.900. 

 — —  serpentaria,  ii.  300. 

 trilobata,  ii.  300. 

Arracuro,  L  197. 

Arsenici  oxydura,  L  499. 

Arsenicum,  L  640. 

I  auripigmentum,i.499. 

I  flavum,  Li  422c 

Artemisia  abrotonum,  ii.  195' 

AuBtriaca,  L  40Q.  ii. 
125. 

— ^— -  Chinensis,  ii.  196. 
— —  Indica,  ii.  194. 
— ^— — —  Maderas-patna.  i.  481. 
— — — —  vulgaris,  li.  196. 
Arum  dracunculus,  ii.  464. 

 csculentum,  ii.  464. 

 macrorhizon,  ii.  463. 

»  maculatunii  ii.  464. 
Asarum  Europsum,  L  2^  586. 

ii.  IM. 
Asclepias  acida,  ii.  378. 


Asclepias  cura88avica»  ii.  155^ 

 gigantea,  i.486.  ii.488. 

— lactifcra,  ii.  469. 

—  prolifera,  ii.  225< 
I  volubiHs,  ii.  L54< 

.  vomitoria,  ii.  83» 

A^palathus  Indica,  ii.  3&5± 
Asparagus  officinah's,  L  24± 
'  racemosus,  ii.  409. 

— — — -  sarmcntosus,  ii.  409. 
AssafcBtida,  L  585. 
Astragalus  verus,  L  162. 
Atropa  belladona,  preface,  page 
xxi.  L  24^  617. 

 mandragora,  L  207. 

Aurum,  L  514. 

B 

Baccharis  Indica,  ii.  172. 
Banibusa  arundinacea,  L  419. 

  baccifera,  ii.  420* 

Barleria  longifolia,  ii.  '2:i6. 
— — -  prionitis,  ii.  376. 
Barringtonia  speciosa,  ii.  132> 
Bassia  latifolia,  ii.  100. 

-  longifolia,  ii.  92* 
Bauhiiiia  tomentosa,  ii.  48. 
Bdellium,  L  29. 
Bergera  Kcenigii,  ii.  132< 
Bezoar  orientale,  L  35. 
Bignonia  chelonoides,  ii.  222^ 
— — —  longissima,  ii.  273. 
— — —  leucoxylon,  ii.  273. 
Bismuthi  oxydum  album,  pref. 

page  xxiii. 
Bitumen  petrolium,  L  32. 
Boerhaavia  diffusa,  ii.  2Q5< 
Boletus  igniarius,  L  5i 
Bolus,  L  43* 

Bombax  pentandrum,  ii.  Q6± 
Borassus  flabelliformis,  ii.  280. 

— —  ,  toddy  of, 

L4:52 
Bos  bubalus,  ii.  103. 

—  taurus,  i,  32. 
Boswellia  glabra,  L  136. 
Brassica  oleracca,  L  46. 

  rapa,  L  4.56. 

Bromclia  ananas,  L  314. 
Brucca,  ii.  104. 
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Brucea  antedysenterica,  ii.  3&± 
I  ferruginca,  ii.  3B±  IQIL 

 Sumatrana,  ii.  37*  105. 

Bryonia  callosa,  ii.  428. 
—  epigaea,  ii.  158. 

■  garcini,  ii.  22. 

■  grandis,  ii.  4S6. 

■  scabra.  ii.  212± 

  scabrclla,  ii.  22. 

 rostrata,  ii.  21. 

Bubon  galbanuni,  L  1 12. 
Butea  frondosa,  ii.  3S5. 
— -  superba,  ii.  337. 

C 

Cacalia  alpinia,  ii.  2IS< 

 kleinia,  ii.  1 18. 

 saracenica,  ii.  213. 

 sonchifolia,  ii.  21^ 

Cactus  cochenillifer,  ii.  218. 

 ficus  Indica,  ii.  2VU  2i& 

 opunti:),  ii.  218. 

 percskia,  ii.  218. 

'  tuna,  ii.  218. 

Caiaputi  oleum,  L  618. 
Calamus  draco,  L  1 14. 
Calculus  cysticus.  ii.  1(^4. 
Callicarpa  Americana,  ii.  181. 
-  ferruginea,  ii.  ISL 

 lanata,  ii.  180. 

 macrophylla,  ii.  LSI. 

.  reticulata,  ii.  181. 

•  ■  villosa,  ii.  181 . 

Calopliyllum  inophyllum,  ii.  310. 
Calumba:  radix,  L  3Qa.5Q5- 
Calyptranthes  cariophyilifolia,  ii. 
232. 

 jambolana,  ii.  444. 

Calx,  L  IM. 

Calliococca   ipecacuanha,  pref. 

page  XX. 
Camelli  oleifera,  L  435. 
Campliora,  L  588. 
Canarium  commune,  ii.  6Q. 
Cancer  pagurus,  L 
.  serratus,  L  331 . 

Cannabis  sativn,  ii.  1 08. 
Capparis  spinosa,  ii.  150. 
Capra  hircus,  L  LSiL 


Capsicum  frutescens,  L  3Qfi. 

Carbo  ligni,  L  BfL 

Carbonas  potassa;  inipura,  L  327. 

 .  Bodse,  L 

Cardamomum  minus,  L  582. 
Cardiospermum  haliocacabum, 

ii.2QL 
Carica  papaya,  ii.  343, 

■  prosoposa,  ii.  344. 
Carnis  Dubulae  infusura,  L  587. 
Caro  hccdina,  L 

 ovilia,  L  233. 

Carthamus  tinctorius,  ii.  284,364. 
Caryophillus  aromaticus,  L  5113. 
Caryota  urens,  toddy  of,  L  452. 
Cassia  alata,  ii.  361^ 

 auriculata,  ii.  31. 

 fistula,  L  61* 

 lanceolata,  ii.  249. 

 senna,  L  389.  ii.  249. 

 tora,  ii.  40.5. 

Castor  fiber,  L  62< 
Castoreum,*!.  590. 
Casuarina  equisitifolia,  ii.  443± 
Catechu  extractum,  L  590. 
Ceanothus  Americanus,  L  436. 
Cedrela  toona,  ii.  122. 
Celtis  orientalis,  ii.  178. 
Cephoelis  ipecacuanha,  ii.  5^ 
Cera,  L  470. 
Ceratonia  siliqua,  L  364. 
Cerbera  manghas,  ii.  260,  262. 
Cervus  axis,  L  110. 
Chimaphilia  umbcUata,  ii.  152. 
Chiococca  densifolia,  ii.  544. 
Chloranthus  inconspicuu8,ii.301. 
-  ■  snicatiis,ii.l65. 171. 

Chloroxylon  Dupada,  L  3iML 
Cinchona  excelsa,  ii.  341. 
Cinnamomum,  L  52^ 
Cissampelos  pareira,  ii.  31A 
Cissus  acida.  ii.  304*  326. 

 arborea,  ii.  26.  267. 

 quadrangularis,  ii.  308. 

Cistus  creticus,  L  187. 
Citrus  aurantium,  L  2&1. 

 mcdica,  L  193. 

Cicome  felina,  ii.  360. 

 pcntaphylla,  ']L221^  4.51. 

■  polygama,  ii.  221.. 
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Cleome  viscosa,  ii.  22SL 
Clerodendrutn   phlomoides,  ii. 

Mm. 

Clitoria  ternatea,  ii.  139. 

Coccus  cacti,  L  79. 

Cocos  aculeata»  ii. 

'         Maldivica,  ii.  126, 

 nucifcra,i.77.  ii.415.418, 

 ,  todd^  of,  L  ML 

Caesalpina  sappan,  it.  i^D. 

CofTea  Arabica,  L 

Colchicum  autumale,  preface, 

page  xxi. 
Coidenia  procumbens,  ii.  iSZL 
Colocvnthidis  pulpa,  L  5D1± 
Colophyllura  calaba,  ii.  311. 
Coluber,  ii.  290. 
Columba  domestica,  L  313. 
Conium    raaculatum,  preface, 

page  xxii. 
Convolvulus  Brasiliensis,  ii.  22Q. 
SQ9* 

 gemellus,  ii. 

grandiflorus,  ii.  219. 
— — — jalapa,  preface,  page 

XX.  ii.  220.308. 
— —  Malabaricus,  ii.  291. 
■  ■  —  paniculatus,  ii.  307. 

— —  repens,  ii.  22a  308. 

— — —  scammonia,  L  386. 

ii.  220.  308. 
■  speciosus,  ii.  357. 
 —  turpethum,  ii.  308. 

S82. 

Conyza  anthelmintica,  ii.  55. 
— ^—  arborescens,  ii.  363. 

  balsamifera,  ii.  39(ii 

'  cinerea,  ii.  363. 

■  odorata,  ii. 

Corallium,  u  9(L 
Corchorus  capsularis,  ii.  387. 
— —  olitorius,  ii.  387. 
Cordia  rayxa,  ii.  4-fifi. 
Coriandri  semina,  L  595. 
Coriandrum  sativum,  L  92> 
Coronilla  picta,  ii. 
Cornus  florida,  ii.  454:. 
Corrsca  alba,  L  436. 
Coscinium  fencstratum,  ii.  461. 


Costus  Arabicus,  ii.  165. 

 speciosus,  ii.  166. 

■  spicatus,  ii.  166. 

Crataeva  gynandra,  ii.  198. 

■  marmelos,  ii.  86^  IHD. 

■   religiosa.  ii.  459. 

  tapia,  ii.  1 97» 

Creta  alba,  L  66. 

  prceparata,  L  591. 

Crinum  Asiaticum,  ii.  4(>4. 

 toxicarura,  ii.  465* 

Crocus  sativus,  L  354. 
Crotalaria  verrucosa,  ii.  305. 478. 
Croton,  L  596. 

 elateria,  ii.  398. 

 humile,  ii.  308. 

 lifieare,  ii.  398. 

— plicatum,  ii.  398. 

 sebiferum,  ii.  433. 

■  tiglium,  L  lOL. 

Cucumis  colocynthis,  L  84. 
Cucurbita  citrullus,  L  217. 
Cuminum  cyminum,  L  lOa 
Cuprum,  L  504.  642. 
Curculigo  orchioides,  ii.  242. 
Curcuma  angustifolia,  L  lii. 

 —  longa,  L  454. 

 zedoaria,  i.  490.  iLAl^ 

 zerumbet,  L  490. 

Cycas  circinalis,  L  36Jj  

Cynanchum  extensum,  ii.  452. 
Cynara  scolymus,  L  22. 
Cynosurus  coracanus,  L  245. 
Cyperus  articulatus,  ii.  163. 164. 

 juncifolius,  ii.  162t 

 pertcnuis,  ii.  164. 

— —  rotundus,  ii.  163,  164. 

 spathaceus,  ii.  163* 

Cyprinus  carpio,  L  56. 
Cyprus  alcanna,  ii.  191. 

D 

Dais  octandra,  ii.  320. 
Dalbergia  arborea,  ii.  332. 
Datura,  L  636. 

 fastuosa,  L  44^2. 

.  metel,  L  443. 

 stramonium,  L  443.  446. 

Daucus  carota,  L52. 
Dcsraantlius  cinercus,  ii.  458. 
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Digitalis  purpurea,  preface,  page 


XXI. 


Diosperos  glutinosa,  ii.  278. 
Dolichi  prurientis  pubes,  L  596* 
Dolichos  pruriens,  i.  93< 
Dorstenia  contrayerva,  ii.  SQQ. 
Dracsna  terminal  is,  ii.  20* 
Dracontium  polyphyllum,  ii.  SSL 
Dryobalanops  comphorae,  L 


Eclipta  prostrata,  ii.  129* 
Ehretia  buxifolia,  ii.  fiSh 
Elate  silvestris,  toddy  of,  L  4c52± 
Elettaria  cardamomum,  L  55± 
Eleeocarpus  redjosso,  ii.  20. 
Elephantopus  scaber,  ii.  1!L 
Emberiza  nortulana,  L  2B6± 
Embryopteros  glutinifera,  ii.278. 
Epidendrum   claviculatum,  ii. 

■   tenuifolium,  ii.  439. 

vanilla,  ii.  439^ 


Excaecaria  Cochin-Chinensis,  ii. 
Exuvia  serpentis,  ii. 


Faba,  L  28. 

Fells  Icopardus,  ii.  480. 

tigris,  ii.  479. 
Feronia  elephantum,  L  Ifijj  ii.  82* 
Ferri  rubigo,  L  521. 
Ferrum,  L  522.  643. 
Ferula  assafcetida,  L  20. 
Ficus  carica,  L  ]3L, 
Indica,  ii.  10. 
raceniosa,  ii.  30. 
religiosa,  ii.  25a  ■ 
septica,  ii.  35* 


Eryothroxylon  areolatunnji.421. 
ErythroniumIndicum,i.259.402. 


Eucalyptus  resinitera,  l.  JJS 
Eugenia  caryophyllata,  L  75. 

 racemosa,  ii.  56. 

Eupatorium  aromaticum,  ii.  ST* 

 ayapana,  ii.  35. 

—————  perfoliatum,  L  87. 
Euphorbia  antiquoruro,  L  I20& 
ii.  425. 

— cyparissus,  ii.  187. 
— —  gerardiana,  ii.  187. 
— ^—  hirta,  ii.  99. 
— — —  hyberna,  ii.  135. 
 lathyris,  L  599. 

■  maculata,  ii.  135. 

 neriifolia,  ii.  Ql. 

 pilulifera,  ii.  13* 

 sessifiora,  ii.  L35. 

•  sylvatica,  ii.  1S7. 
— — —  thymifolia,  ii.  75. 
 tirucalli,  ii.  133.  425. 

-  tithymaloides,  ii.  9S. 

 tortilis,  ii.  424. 

Evulvulus  aleinoidcs,  ii.  4(>8. 
Excscaria  agallocha,  ii.ll^ 


Flacourtia  cataphracta,  ii.  407. 
Fluggea  leucopyrus,  ii.  449. 
Fucus  digitatus,  L  633. 
—  saccharinus,  L  633. 
serratus,  L  633. 


Fumaria  officinalis,  L  138. 


Gadus  merlingus,  L  478. 
Galega  purpurea,  ii.  49.  157. 

 spinosa,  ii.  2(^ 

 toxicaria,  ii.  132. 

Gallffi,  L  602. 
Gambogia,  L  602. 
Gardenia  aculcata,  ii.  187. 
— —  duroetorum,  ii.  18j». 

 longifiora,  ii.  136. 

multiflora,  ii.  187. 


Gaulthcria  procumbens,  L  437. 
Gentiana  chirayita,  ii.  373. 

 lutea,  ii.  374. 

I  scandens,  ii.  374. 
Gillenia  trifoliata,  ii*  133< 
Glicyrrhiza  hirsuta,  L  43ft. 

 glabra,  L  199. 

Gmelina  Asiatica,  ii.  240. 

 parviflora,  ii.  212.  386. 

Gossypium  arboreum,  ii.  284. 

  barbadense,  ii.  283. 

— — — —  herbaceum,  ii.  282. 

— —         hirsutum,  ii.  284. 

 rcii^iosum.  ii.  284. 

 —  Indicum,  ii.  284. 
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Grana  fina,  ii.  218* 
Gratiola  monnieria.  ii.  239* 
Guaiacum  officinalis,  prcf.  page 

XX. 

Guilandina  booduc,  ii.  26*  1 36. 
-■  —  bonducella,  ii.  L35. 
Gummi  Arabicum,  L  &}5± 

H 

Hedysarum  prostratum,  ii.  7.5. 
.  — — » sennoides,  ii.  53« 

tortuosum  supinum 
et  diphyllum,  ii.  rA, 
Helicteres  isora,  ii.  4-47. 
Heliotropium  Indicum,  ii.  414. 
Helleborus  nigcr,  L  lfi4.  fiOfi. 
Heracleum  gummiferum,  L  1.58. 
Hernandia  sonora,  ii.  ^  . 
Hernia  humoralis,  ii.  I  Sfi. 
Hibiscus  abclmoschus,  ii.72. 33.^. 

-  obtiisifolia,  ii.  L2Qi 
i  ochra,  ii. 
 populneus,  ii.  333. 

-  —  rosa  Chinensis,  ii.  359* 

—  sabdariftk,  ii.  335. 

-  sinensis   routabilis,  ii. 

335. 

■  tibiaccus,  ii.  335* 
Hirudo,  LG12. 

■  medicinalis,  L 
Historia  rei  herbari®,  ii.  ^81. 
Holcus  saccbaratus,  ii.  112* 

'  spicatus,  ii.  112. 

Hydrargyrum,  L5iQ. 645.  ii.348* 
Hydrocotyle  Asiatica,  ii.  47.3. 
Hyoscyamus,  L  607. 

■   niger,  L  167. 

Hyperanthera  moringha,  L  175. 
Hyssopus  officinalis,  L  177. 

I&J 
Jalapae  radix,  L  611. 
Jasminum  angustifolium,  ii.  52. 

....  simplicifolium,  ii.  53* 

Jatropba  curcas,  ii.  4:5. 

-  glauca,  ii.  5* 

 raanibot,  L  498. 

.  multiHda,  ii.  l^L 

Ilex  Paragucnsis,  L  i.'?7. 
Illccebrum  lanatum,  ii.  393. 


INDEX". 

Illicium  anisatum,  ii.  18. 
Indigofera  anil,  L  178.  ii.  33. 

 argentea,  ii.  84. 

— — —  cnncapbylla,  ii.  74. 
— — —  tinctoria,  ii.  33* 
Inula  hclenium,  L  119. 
Iodine,  L  633.  • 
lonidium  urticaefolium,  ii.  5M* 
-  ipecacuanha,  ii.  .';44. 
Tpecacuantia,  L  1 80. 608. 
Iris  Florentina,  L  1 82.  285. 
Juglans  regia,  L  i£3* 
Juniperus  communis,  L  379. 
Justicia  adhatoda,  ii.  3. 
 bicalyculata,  ii.  65* 

■  bivalvis,  ii.  29* 

  gendarussa,  ii.  67. 

 nasuta,  ii.  216. 

— »  paniculata,  L 

  parviflora,  ii.  41^2. 

 pectoralis,  ii.  217. 

 procumbens,  ii.  246. 

'  repens,  ii.  156. 
— — —  Traiiqucbaricnsis,ii.412. 
Jussieua  sufiriicticosa,  ii.  66* 
Ixora  pavetta,  ii.  290. 

K 

Kacmpfcria  galanga,  ii.  146. 
Kaempheria  rotunda,  L  4H9. 
Kino,  L  611. 

L 

Lac  asinae,  L  223. 
 caprinum,  L  221. 

—  cbutyratum,  ii.  21 1. 

 vaccmum,  L  219. 

Lacca,  L  188. 
Lacerta  agilis,  ii.  277. 

«  alligator,  ii.  2H.S. 

—  ^ecko,  ii.  276. 
.          iquana,  ii.  263. 

 scincus,  ii.  277. 

Lactfrcarium  (Lettuce  opium), 

preface,  page  xxiii. 
Laurus  cassia,  L  58. 
...i.—  cinnamomum,  L  72*  ii* 
1A5. 

■  culilaban,  ii.  197. 
.—  involpcrata,  ii.  22ii. 
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Laurus  sassafras,  L  S83. 
Lavendula  carnosa,  ii.  1 
Lawsonia  inermis,  ii.  lilL. 

 spinosa,  ii.  190. 

Ledum  latifolium,  L  437« 
Leontodon  taraxacum,  preface, 

page  xxiii. 
Lepidium  piscidium,  ii.  132» 

-  sativum,  L  Q5» 
Lepus  timidus,  L  J  61. 
Lichen  calcareus,  ii.  171. 
i^^—  islandicus,  ii.  171. 

 picta,  ii.  170. 

 rotundatiis,  ii.  170. 

—  ■  vulgaris,  ii.  170. 
Limodrum  spatulatum,  ii.  321. 
Limatura  ferri,  L  527. 
Linum  usitatissimum,  L  IM> 
Lithargyrum,  L535s 
Lodoicea  sechellarum,  ii.  126. 

M 

Manettia  cordifolia,  ii.  M4: 
Manganesium,  L 
Manisurus  granulans,  ii.  434.. 
■  myurus,  ii.  434. 

Manna,  L  613. 

 Pcrsica,  L  209. 

Margarita,  L  292s 
Mel,  L  172. 

Melaleuca  cajuputi,  L  259. 
Melastoma  aspcra,  ii.  124, 
Melia  azadirachta,  toddy  of,  L 

453. 

^  sempervivens,  toddy  of, 

L45a. 
Melissa  officinalis,  ii.  25. 
Melochia  corchorifolia,  ii.  440. 
Meloe  cichorei,  ii.  417. 
— —  triantliemsc,  ii.  417. 
Menispcrmum  cocculus,  ii.  131. 

  cordifolium.  ii. 

317. 

..^—^  fenestratum,  ii. 

ifiL 

I  hirsutum,  ii.  133. 

■  verrucosum,  ii. 

sm 

Mentha  sativa,  L  241.615.  ii,485» 


Menyanthes  Indica,  ii.  234. 
Mimosa  abstergens,  ii.  374, 

 cinerea,  ii.  4.'^H. 

.  ferruginea,  ii.  477. 
■  pudica,  ii.  432. 
— -  saponaria,  ii.  375. 
Mirabilis  jalapa,  ii.  2^4. 
Momordica  balsamina,  ii.  275. 
—  charantia,  ii.  275. 
'  '  dioica,  ii.  274. 
rauricata,  ii.  275. 


Monetia  barlerioides,  ii.  404. 
Moraea  Chinensis,  ii.  32. 
Morinda  citrifolia,  ii.  2M. 

 umbellata,  ii.  253. 

 ternifolia,  ii.  254. 

Moscluis,  L  614. 

.  moschiferus,  L  228. 
Mugil  cephalus,  L  227. 
Murias  ammonias,  L  365.  626. 

—  soda;,  L  370. 

Musa  paradisiaca,  L  316. 
Mutella  occidentalis,  ii.  117. 
Mylabris  cichorei,  ii.  417. 
Myristica  moschata,  L  201. 249. 
Myrrha,  L  213.616. 

N 

Narcissus  odorus,  ii.  IRft- 
Nauciea  gambir,  ii.  ljQ5. 
Nelumbium  speciosum,  ii.  235. 

410. 

Nepenthes  distillatoria,  ii .  93< 
Nepeta  hirsute,  ii.  2il5. 

 Indica,  ii.  225. 

— —  Madagascariensis,  ii.  2Q5± 

 Malabarica,  ii.  224. 

Nerium  antidysentericum,  L 
ii.46L 

— -  coronarium,  ii.  257. 

 odorum,  ii.  23. 

 oleander,  ii.  24. 

Nicotiana  tabaccum,  L  447. 
Nigella  sativa,  L  128. 
Nitras  potassse,  L  374. 
Nitrum,  L  628. 
Nux  vomica,  L  622.  ii.  4g1. 
Nympha;a  lotus,  ii.  233.  381. 
■  ■  odorata,  ii.  3Hl. 
steiiata,  ii.  381. 
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o 

Ocimum  album,  ii.  91. 428. 

 basilicura,  ii.  ^e21L 

— — hirsutum,  ii.  160. 

■  manosum,  ii.  QIm 

■  pilosum,  ii.  ^23m 
sanctum,  ii.  426± 

-  tenuifolium,  ii.  454:« 
Odina  Wodier,  ii.  4fi6. 
Oldenlandia  alata,  ii.  ID2> 

 —  biflora,  ii.  ljQ2» 

 —  crystallina,  ii.  102. 

 herbacea,  ii.  1D2. 

 umbellata,  ii.  IQh 

Olea  Europea,  L  26B^ 
Oleum  amygdali,  L  252. 

■  caryophilli,  L  258. 

L  macis,  L  262. 
— —  nucis  moschata!,  L  262< 
 ricini,  L  253.  618. 

—  sinapeos,  L  263* 
Olibanum,  u  26Ju 
Ophiorhiza  mungos*  ii.  198.  442. 
Ophioxylon  spinosa,  ii.  324. 

.   serpcntinum,ii.441. 

Ophioxylum    serpeutmuro,  ii. 

Opium,  L  TLL  619. 
Orchis  mascula,  L  S6& 
Origanum  dictamnus,  L  112. 

 majorana,  L  213. 

Ornithrope  serrata,  ii.  4iiL 
Oryza  sativa,  L  338. 
Ostrea  edulis,  L  287. 
Otis  campestris,  L  132. 
Ovum,  L  117. 
Oxalis  corniculata,  ii.  224* 
 sensitiva,  ii.  325* 

—  stricta,  ii.  325* 
Oxidum  plumbi  rubrum,  L  535> 

P 

Panax  fruticosum,  ii.  74* 

quinquefolium,  L  154. 
Panicum  Italicum,  L  226. 
Papaver  somniferum,  L  326.  ii. 
339. 

Pastinaca  opoponax,  L  280i 
Pavetta  Indica,  ii.  289. 


INDEX. 

Pavetta  arenosa,  ii.  290. 
Pavo  cristatus,  L  290. 
Pavonia  odorata,  ii.  297* 

 Zeylanica,  ii.  395^ 

Pedalium  murex,  ii.  15*  386« 
Pedicularis  lanata,  L  436. 
Penaea  mucronata,  L  380. 
Periploca  Indica,  L  381.  630. 
— — — —  sylvestris,  ii.  39Q* 
Petroleum,  i.  264. 
Pharnaceum  cerviana,  ii.  345- 

 —  mollugo,  ii.  431* 

Phaseolus  trilobus,  ii.  434. 
Phyllantlius  emblica,  L  240.  ii. 
244. 

—  Maderaspatensis,  ii. 
245. 

■ —  multiflorus,  ii.  32SL 
!  nutans,  ii.  289. 

— — — —  niruri,  ii.  150. 

— —  rhamnoides,  ii.  288. 

4Q3. 

»  —  urinaria,  ii.  151.437. 

Physalis  flexuosa,  ii. 
Physianus,  L  310. 
Pimpinella  anisum,  L  18* 
Pinus  abies,  L  4.'? 8. 

  balsamea,  L  453. 

— —  larix,  L  453* 

  silvestris,  L  457. 

Piper  betel,  ii.  465. 

  cubeba,  L  27. 

  dichotomum,  ii,  416* 

  longum,  L  309. 

 nigrum,  L.3Q2. 621.  ii.  385. 

Pistacia  lentiscus,  L  214* 

  terebinthus,  L  458. 

Pislia  stratiotes,  ii.  7. 
Pisum  sativum,  L  297. 
Plantago  ispaghula,  ii.  116* 
Pleuronectes  solea,  L  395. 
Plumbago  Europea,  ii.  78. 

  rosea,  ii.  78.  379. 

—   scandens,  ii.  79*  380. 

.  Zeylanica,  ii.  77? 

Plumbi  subcarbonas,  L  535. 
Plumbum,  L  532-  644. 
Plumeria  obtusa,  ii.  137. 
Poaya,  ii.  543. 
Poinciana  elata,  ii.  149f 
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Poinciana  pulcherrima,  ii.  14-8. 
Polyanthes  tuberosa,  ii.  481. 
Polygala  poaya,  ii.  5^ 
■  senega,  ii. SOI. 

Polygonum  barbatuna,  ii.  L 
Polyphyllum  peltatum,  ii.  384. 
Polypodiuna  fragrans,  L  438. 

 taxifolium,  ii.  48fi. 

Portulaca  quaUritida,  ii.  286. 
Potassa,  L  623. 

■   impura,  ii.  IfiB. 

Potentilla  rupestris,  L  438. 
Potlios  officinalis,  ii.  113. 
Prerana  integrifoJia,  ii.  210. 
Prucea,  ii.  288. 
Psoralea  corylifolia,  ii.  141. 

 glandulosa,  L  437. 

Pterocarpus  marsupium,  ii.  264. 

•  — —  santalinus,  L  385* 

Pubon  galbanum,  L  601. 
Punica  granatum,  L  322.  ii.  115, 
Pyrus  cydonia,  L  332. 

Q 

Quercus  infectoria,  L  IM. 
R 

Radix  Indica  Lopezina,  ii.  173. 

 justiciar  paniculate,  L  596. 

Raphanus  rusticanus  radix,  L 

Rhamnus,  ii.  123. 
Rheum,  L  624. 

  palmatum,  L  312^ 

Rhus  coriaria,  L  414. 
Richardia  scabra,  ii.  5^ 
Richardsonia  scabra,  ii.  .^43. 
Ricifius  communis,  ii.  472. 
Rosa  centifolia,  i.  345. 
Rosmarina  herba,  L  625. 
Rubia  manjista,  L  2Q2*  ii.  iB2± 

 secunda,  ii.  1B3. 

Ruellia  ringens,  ii.  482. 

 strepen^,  ii.  153. 

 tuberosa,  ii.  1  .■>4. 

Rumex  vesicarius,  L  398^ 

Ruta,i  626. 

 graveolens,  L  351. 
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S 

Saccharum  officinarum,  L  407. 
ii.  46(L 

Sacocatla,  L  629. 

Sagapenum,  L  357. 

Salvadora  Persica,  ii.  2S.  266. 

Salvia  Bengalensis,  L  359, 

Sambucus  nigra,  L  1 18. 

Sanguinaria  Canadensis,  ii.  lag. 

Sanseviera  Zeylonica,  ii.  192. 

Santalum  album,  L  376. 

Sapindus  emarginatus,  ii.  318. 

Sapo,  L  393^ 

  Indica,  ii.  228* 

Saxifraga  crassifolia,  L  438. 

Scammonia,  L  631. 

Scilla,  L  634. 

Scirpus  tubcrosus,  ii.  342. 

Scleria  lithosnermia,  ii.  12L. 

Scopolia  aculeata,  ii.  200. 

Scolopax  gallinago,  i.  392. 

Semen  lini,  L6I2. 

Semecarpus  anacardium,  ii.  371. 

Senna,  L  631. 

 Italica,  ii.  249. 

Sesamum  Indicum,  ii.  256. 
 orientale,  ii.  53.  255. 

Sevum  ovillum,  L  406. 
Sida  althaejefolia,  ii.  179. 

  Jamaicensis,  ii.  179. 

—  lanccolata,  ii.  178. 

  Mauritiana,  L  205.  ii.  12L 

— —  rhombifolia,  ii.  179. 

Siderox)rlon  spinosum,  ii.  88. 

Sinapis,  L  615. 

■  Chinensis,  L  230. 

Sison  ammi,  L  38. 

Smilax  China,  L  IQ,  592. 

Solanum  jacquini,  ii.  90* 

 — » Indicum,  ii.  207. 

 trilobatum,  ii.  427. 

 •  tuberosum,  L  329. 

Spermacoce  hispida,  ii.  259. 
Sphocranthus  Cochin- Chinensis, 
ii.  168. 

 Indicus,  ii.  167. 

Spongia,  L  401. 

Squalus  carcharias,  ii.  399* 

Stalagmitis  gambogioides,  L 147. 
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Stanniim,  L  568,  652. 
Sterculia  fcctida,  ii.  119. 
Stroemia  farinosa,  ii.  472. 
■  glftndulosa>  ii.  4-72. 

rotundifolia,  ii.  4lZ2< 

  tctrandra,  ii.  471. 

Stromateus  parii,  L  325. 
Strychnos  colubrina,  ii.  202. 
 nux  vomica,  L  H^IH.  ii. 

.  potatorum,  ii.  420. 

Styrax  benzoin,  L  lilL 

,   officinale,  L  405. 

Subacetas  cupri,  L  510. 
Sub-boras  sodae,  L  15.  587. 
Succinum,    L4.  585. 
Sulphas  cupri,  L  510. 
.      ferri,  L  522i 

  soda;,  L  315-  629. 

Sulphur,  L  41 1.  635. 
Sulphuretum  antimonii,  L  495. 
Sus  scorfa,  L  170. 
Swietenia  febrifuga,  L  123.  5^ 

ii.  422. 
Symplocos  alstonia,  L  437. 


Tabemaemontana  citrifolia,  ii. 

322,  342. 
Talcum,  L  421.  - 
Tamarindus  Indica,  L  425.  ii. 

227. 

Tamarix  Germanica,  L  438. 
Taraxacum.   See  Leontodon  ta- 
raxacum. 
Terebinthina,  L  637. 
Terminalia  alata,  ii.  193. 

—  belierica,  L  236. 
.  catappa,  ii.  194.230. 

  chchula,  i.i\^37.ii.l28. 

  latifolia,  ii.  122^  194. 

231. 

Tetranthera  monopetala,  ii.  227^ 
Tetrao  cinerea,  L  283* 
Thea  Cochin-Chinensis,  L  435. 
—  oleosa,  L  435^ 
■  viridis,  L  430. 
Theobroma,  L  41. 
Toddy  (English),  L  451^ 
Torenia  Asiatica,  ii.  122. 


Tradescantia  ax  iUari8,ii. 250.402* 
Tragacantha,  L  605. 
Tragia  camolia,  ii.  62. 

 cannabina,  ii.  62.  389. 

  cordata,  ii.  483. 

 involucrata,  ii.  61. 

 volubilis,  ii.  390. 

Trianthema  monogyniu,  ii.  370. 
Tribulus  cistioides,  ii.  248. 
..  lanuginosus,  ii.  248s 

-  maximus,  ii.  248. 

 terrestris,  ii.  247. 

Trichilia  spinosa,  ii.  IL 
Trichosanthes  amara,  ii.  g97»392. 

 anguina,  ii.  392. 

.  cucumerina,  ii. 

292. 

— — —  dioica,  ii.  297. 

 ._  incisa,  ii.  391. 

 laciniosa,  ii.  296. 

322, 
palmata,  ii.  Q5± 
Trigonella  foenum  Graicum,  L 
130. 

Tritici  aestivi  farina,  L  133* 
Trophis  Americana,  ii.  29i± 


Tyre,  L  460. 


aspera,  ii.  29^ 


U 


Urtica  urens,  ii.  137. 


Valeriana  jatamansi,  ii.  367. 
Valeria  Indica,  ii.  482. 
Veratrum  album,  L  606. 
Verbesina  calendulacea,  ii.  338. 
—  saliva,  ii.  256. 
Vernonia  anthelmintica,  ii.  5^ 
Vervena  nodiflora,  ii.  313* 
Vinca  parviflora,  ii.  3^8* 
Vinura,  L  472. 
Viola  suffruticosa,  ii.  267. 
Vitex  negundo,  ii.  252. 

  triu>lia,  ii.  237. 

Vitis  vinifera,  L  157,  333* 
Viverra  civetta,  ii.  32Q. 
_  rassia,  ii.  329. 

  zibetha,  ii.  328. 

Volkaraeria  incrmis,  ii.  369* 
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W  I 
Webera  tetrandra,  ii.  63*  ITL 


Xanthorrhcea  hastile,  L  483. 
Xuarezia  biflora,  L  i32.  ii.  92.. 
Xyris  Indica,  ii.  125. 


Zincum,  L  >^73.  653. 
Zingiber,  L  603. 
Zizyphus  jujuba,  ii.  3^ 
'        trinervius,  ii.  62. 
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Aat-alarie,  ii. 
Aatoo  irichie,  L  232. 
— -  kolupoo,  i. 
—  ko0ttie,  L  184- 

 paal,  L  221. 

Abgoon  (Arab.),  L  401'. 
Achie-patchie-elley,  ii,  2. 
Achirum,  ii.  5iJL 
AdSpoo  ciirrie,  L  6S. 
Adatoda-elley,  ii.  S. 
Addaley-unnay,  ii.  5. 
Addatinapalay,  iu 
Addimodrura,  L 
Adievedyum,  ii.  7- 
Aeasatamaray,  ii.  7. 
An-puttay,  ii.  8. 
Akiroot  (Arab.),  L  4fi3. 
Akkarakarum,  L  300. 
Akki,  ii.  534. 

Akooyeelasemoonroomie  ( A>ab.) 
L  26. 

Akooyeela  semoon-i-roomici  i. 
222. 

Alamanda  cathartica  (Lat.),  ii.  2, 
Alaverd,  ii. 
Alie,  L  287. 

 poonnoo,  ii.  541. 

Aliverie,  ii.  12. 
AJIgvgrei,  L  1S5. 
Alpam  (Malealic),  ii.  15. 
Amaum  patcheh  arisee,  ii.  13. 
Amkoolang-kalung,  ii.  Ii;. 


Ananeringie,  ii.  15» 
Anasee-poo,  ii.  IS. 
Ana-shovadi,  ii.  17. 
Anasie  pullum*  L  314, 
Anay  kaal,  ii.  531. 
Andjang-andjan^  (Jav.),  ii.  2Qm 
Andong  (Jav.),  ii.  2CL 
Anjana  kalloo,  L  495» 
Anna  baydie,  L  529- 
Apini,  L  271. 

Appakovay  kalung,  ii.  21^ 
Approcum,  L  421. 
Aralivayr,  ii.  23. 
Arasum  verei,  ii.  25. 
Ardel-oda^am,  ii.  29> 
Ariapoo,  ii.  529± 
Arldarum,  L  499. 
Arlsee,  L  338. 
Ark  (Arab.),  ii.  2fi. 
Arooda,  L  3SU 
Arugam  vayr,  ii.  27. 
Ashbtttch^gan  (Arab.),  L  62s 
Assadie  seonie,  ii.  5^± 
Attei,  i.  191. 


Attie  puttay,  ii.  30. 
Avary,  ii.  31. 
Averie,  ii.  33. 
Awar-awar  (Jav.),  ii.  35. 
Ayapanic,  ii.  35. 
Aympadoo  (Sumat.),  ii.  32> 
Azirna  pedie,  ii.  537. 
  vaivoo,  ii.  536. 
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B 

Babreng  (Hind.),  ii.  38. 
Banghie,  ii,  SSL 
Btfdhiina,  L  332* 
Bcerzud  (Perg.),  L  lA^ 
Belamcanda,  ii.  39* 
Bergherie  (Hind.),  L  286* 
Bisb,  ii.  40. 

Bitlaban  ( Hind.),  ii.  M* 
Bodayng  (Siam.),  ii.  43* 
Bongko  (Jav.),  ii.  4:2» 
Bonraka  (Siam.),  ii.  42* 
Brumadundoo,  ii.  43* 
Bucklutulgezal  (Arab.),  L  112. 
Buzzir  khcshoot  (Arab.),  ii.  45* 

C 

Caat  amunak,  ii.  45. 
—  attie  poo,  ii.  48- 

 karnay  kalung,  ii.  50. 

'—~  kolingie,  ii.  49* 

 mallica  vayr,  ii.  52. 

— —  morunghie  vayr,  ii.  53i 

 siragum,  ii.  54* 

Cacao-nut  (English),  L  47. 
Cadalay-poolipoo-necr,  ii.  55* 
Cadapura  vavr,  ii.  56* 
Camachie-pilloo,  ii.  58. 
Camalay,  ii.  .536. 
Camniitta  (Malealie),  ii«  57» 
Canari  (Malay),  ii.  G(L 
Canchorie  vayr,  ii.  61. 
Capie  cottay,  L  81* 
Capiilaire  (English),  L  52. 
Caracaniram,  li.  65a 
Carambu,  ii.  66* 
Ciirapang,  ii.  .580. 
Caray-cheddy,  ii.  63* 
Caro  bubula  (Latin),  L  32* 
Carookoova  eiley,  ii.  69. 
Caroonochic,  ii.  62. 
Carpoora  selasutoo,  ii«  7(L 
Carpoorum,  L  48. 
Carriabulum,  L  8. 
Carrot  kSlung,  L  56* 
Carun  chembai,  ii.  64* 
Casa  casa,  L  326* 
Castoori,  L  228- 
Castoorie  munjel,  L  490. 


INDEX. 

Cat  korundoo  unnay,  ii.  71. 
Catrighondoo  (Duk.),  ii.  7 '2. 
Cattu-easturi  (Malay),  ii.  72. 
Cay-ciuava   (Cochin-Chin.),  ii. 
74« 

Cay-vang-dee  (Cochin-Chin.),  L 

383 

Chamaindoo  poo,  L  67. 
Chandaniun,  L  376. 
Charayum,  L  197. 
Cheeank  (Siam.),  ii.  75* 
Cheng  kirandy,  ii.  535* 
Cheppoo  neringie,  ii.  74. 
Cheringoo,  ii.  536. 
Cheris  (Nepaulese),  ii.  73. 
Chim-aman>patchey  arisee,  ii. 
75* 

Chin  uramay,  ii.  537. 
Chiinamboo,  L 
Cittramoolum,  ii.  77. 
Cochineel  poochie,  L  79* 
Cocoa-nut,  milk  of  (English),  L 
77. 

Columboo  vayr,  L  86. 
Coondumunnie  vayr,  ii.  79a 
Coongkiliuni,  L  SSiS. 
Coorinja,  ii.  83. 
Cooruvingie  vayr,  ii.  80. 
Cootivella,  ii.  82. 
Coruttei,  ii.  85. 
C5ttamlllie,  L  9L 
Cottamillie  ummay,  ii.  .^31. 
Courou  moelli,  ii.  88. 
Covalam,  ii.  86. 
Cowdarie,  L  288. 
Cranio  kaJichul,  ii.  533* 
Cumbi  pisin,  ii.  89. 
Cundunghatrie-vayr,  ii.  90. 
Cunia  koray,  ii.  91. 
C  ushaium,  preface,  page  xvii. 
Cutt  (Can.),  L  63. 

D 

Daud-maree  (Beng.),  ii.  £i2. 
Daun  gundi  (Mai.),  ii.  93. 
DividatsipSISv&ttil,  L  333* 

E 

Eeral,  L  331* 
Eeroomul,  ii.  532. 
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Ecrtimboo,  L  522± 

 podic,  L  527. 

.  tuppoo,  L  527. 

Eeum,  L  532. 

Elandei-vayr,  ii.  94. 

Elavum  pisin,  H.  9Q± 

Elekullie,  ii.  QTi 

Elimitchum  pullura,  L 133.  ii.  99. 

Eloopei  puttay,  ii.  QQ± 

Ellu  mahir,  ii.  532. 

Emboorel,  ii.  101. 

Ennerum  vandie,  ii.  5^1. 

Erumie  pawl,  ii.  IQ3± 

Erupovel,  ii.  Ifl2. 


Faba  (Latin),  L  2& 

Fara  ufarfara  (Arab.),  ii.  UlL 

Fraualot  (Jav.),  ii.  104. 

G 

Gambeer  (Malay),  ii.  105. 
Gandapooro  (Jav.),  ii.  106. 
Gandoo  (Jav.),  ii.  107. 
Ganja,  ii.  lOR. 
Garikoon,  L  5* 
Gdndgaguni,  L  411. 
GhSnduga  Travagum,  L  2. 
Godomolla  (Jav.),  ii.  1 1 1. 
Godumbay  mao,  L  133. 
Goeula,  ii.  LLL 
Goolabu-poo,  L  345. 
Guntie  paringhie,  ii.  1 12. 
Gutta,  ii.  LL2. 

Guyj-pippul  (Bcng.),  ii.  113. 
H 

Habb-hal  (Arab.),  ii.  114. 
Halim  (Duk.),  L  95. 
Hirshuf  (Arab.),  L  22. 

I  J 

Jfidicai,  L  249. 
Jfidikai  tylum,  L  262. 
Jadiputrie,  L  2QQ. 

 tyluni,  L  262. 

Jalap  (English),  L 
Jang-kang  (Jav.),  ii.  1  If). 
Jawdshecr  (Arab.),  L  2&Q. 
Ibharankusha  (Hind.),  ii.  1 14. 


Idou  mouUi,  ii.  115, 
Indoopoo,  L  872. 
Indrabovum,  ii.  117* 
Injie,  L  152^ 
Irminakullie,  ii.  11B± 
Irsa  (Hind.),  L  284. 
Isfenj  (Arab.),  L  401t 
Ispoghol  verei,  ii.  Llfi. 
Jubaba  (Arab.),  ii.  120. 
Juwasa  (Hind.),  ii.  120. 


Kacaivullie,  ii.  533. 
KadngJiroganie,  L  lfi4. 
Kadaghoo,  L  230. 
KfidSghoo-yunnay,  L  2(>3. 
K&ddil  nundoo,  L  94. 
Kaddil  tayngiii,  ii.  126. 
Kaden  pullu,  ii.  L2I. 
Kadi,  L  461. 
Kadukai,  ii.  1-2H. 
Kadiikai,  L  232. 
Kahd'hoo,  ii.  533, 
Kaiantagarie,  ii.  129. 
Kakacollie  vcrei,  ii.  130. 
Kakapu  (Malay),  ii.  122. 
Kakoovan,  ii.  532. 
Kakiil6  krbbar  (Arab.),  L  54. 
Kaliidy  paal,  L  222. 
Kali  munnu,  L  x4« 
Kalichikai,  ii.  L35. 
Kalimboo,  preface,  page  xvii. 
Kalli,  ii.  153. 
Kamadu  (Malay),  ii.  137. 
Kambodsha  (Jav.),  ii.  137. 
Kanari,  ii.  123. 
Kanari  oi^  (Malay),  L  258. 
KandHmoorgarittum,  L  113. 
Karaway  pillay,  ii.  139. 
Karkakartan  vayr,  ii.  139. 
Karoo  oomatay,  L  442. 
Karoovelum  puttay,  ii.  142. 
Karpooga  arisee,  ii.  14iL 
Karpoorawullie,  ii.  144. 
K&rruwa  puttay,  L  72. 
Karruwa  puttay,  ii.  L45i 
Karum,  L  395. 
Katapa,  ii.  123. 
Katou-kadali,  ii.  124. 
Katsjula  kcllengu,  ii.  145i 
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Kaunduni,  ii.  146u 

Kebir  (Pers.)*  1^ 
Keerie  poochiei  ii.  5^2* 
K^llunga-meen,  L  4'78. 
Kelw&ragoo,  i.  24^ 
Kha-phaim  (Siam.),  ii.  148. 
Khawan-pican,  (Siam.),  ii.  HT. 
Khirnoob  nubd  (Arab.),  u  3^ 
Khoon^oomapoo,  L  8 54*. 
Khowkh  ^Arab.),  L  299. 
Khulloo,  451. 
Khur^oosh  (Duk,),  L  IM. 
Khunsh-churin  (Hind.),  ii.  148. 
Khuz  nibil  alfie,  ii.  I4& 
Kichlie  pullum,  L  281. 
.  Kilanelly,  ii.  lio. 
Kilioorum-puttay,  ii.  I52t 
Killoovey,  l  441. 
Kirambuo  taylura,  L  257. 
Kirandy  poon,  ii.  531. 
Kirendinyagum,  ii.  153« 
Kiriat,  L  96. 
Kimub  (Arab.),  L  46. 
Kistnah  doshum,  ii.  534. 
Kodaga-saleh,  ii.  156. 
Kodie  palay,  ii.  I54> 
Kodimoonarie  pullum,  L  156. 
Kolay  erivoo,  ii.  535. 
Koli,  L  IM. 

Kolung-kovay-kaliing,  ii.  I58> 
K5mb  urruk,  L  LBS* 
Kondoshonay-kalung,  ii.  159. 
Konnekai,  L  6CL 
Koo^mitoo,  L  I9± 
Koodineer,  preface,  page  xvii. 
Koodray  pal-pasbaDum,  L  499. 
Kookool,  L  29< 
Koolimitan,  ii.  16Q. 
Koolin^ie,  ii.  157. 
KooUoor  kachill,  ii.  534. 
Koolumay  kuttie,  ii.  53& 
Koondricum,  L  136. 
Koopamaynie,  ii.  161. 
Koostum,  ii.  536. 
Koras  (Jav.),  ii.  1^5. 
KorSs&iie  omuro,  L  167^ 
Koray  kalung,  ii.  162. 

 mootay,  L  117« 

Koroshanum,  ii.  164. 


INDEX. 

Kostum,  ii.  165. 
Kota  (Nepaulese),  i.  457. 
Kotsjilletti-pullu,  ii.  125. 
Kottang  karundei,  iL  167. 
Krastulang  (Jav.)  ii.  171. 
Kuil-addypoo,  ii.  535. 
Kull  pfishi,  ii.  170. 
Kttlleripoo  mayghum,  ii.  5^2, 
Kun  novoo,  ii.  538. 
Kundamalie,  ii.  5ML 
Kuttalay,  ii.  169. 
Kuttoo  sooley,  ii.  538t 

L 

Lack-beet  (Siam.),  ii.  171. 
Ladun  ( Arab.),  L  187. 
Lawanga  puttay,  L  58. 
Layghium,  preface,  page  xvii. 
LetchicutUy  elley,  ii.  172. 
Lontas  (Jav.),  ii.  172. 
Lopczka  jaar  (Duk.),  ii.  173. 
Lufifa  abunafa  (Arab.),  ii.  174t. 

M 

M aat  kSlupoo,  L  423i 
Michakai,  L  144. 
Madalum  vayr,  ii.  175. 
Madanakameh  poo,  ii.  174. 
Maddavey-meen,  L  227- 
Madoocare  puttay,  ii.  172, 
Maghali  kalung,  li.  177. 
Magliodrum,  ii.  528. 
Magilam  pullum,  L  322> 
Majum,  ii.  176. 
Malacca  sambranie,  L  33. 
Malan-kua,  i.  489. 
Malay  kamalay,  ii.  538. 
Malaytangliie  vayr,  ii.  178. 
Mali  am  toddali  (Mai.),  ii.  178. 
MandtLra  cashum,  iu  52iL 
Man  day  sennie,  ii.  532. 
Maneeram,  ii.  180. 
Manganese  (English),  L  538. 
Manjittee  vayr,  ii.  182. 
Manjittie,  L  202. 
Mansiadi  (Mai.),  ii.  180. 
Mara  munjil,  ii.  183. 

  ooppoo,  ii.  183. 

Maraduni  puttay,  ii.  193. 
Maratia  mooghoo,  ii.  185. 


Maredoc  (Tel.),  ii.  ISfi. 
Marikolindoo,  L  4QQ. 
Maroodanii,  ii.  IfiQ. 
Marool  kalung,  ii,  192. 
Marra  oappao,  L  327. 
Marudar  singhie,  L  565k 
Marukarun^  kai,  ii.  185. 
Mash  i  pat  tin,  L  ^lEl. 
Mashiputrie,  ii.  1<M.. 
Massoy,  ii.  I36» 
Matray,  preface,  page  xvii. 
Mavilinghum  puttay,  ii.  197. 
Mayghaveeadie,  ii.  5'1-1. 
Mavghi  sholay,  ii.  5^ 
Mc'llaghoo,  L  302, 
Mfillugoo,  L  470. 
Mendi  (Cyng.),  ii.  ISS. 
Mile  unnay,  ii.  200. 
Min  umbir,  L  15. 
Mlrzunjoosh  (Arab.),  L  215, 
Modira  caniram,  ii.  202. 
Molakarunnay,  ii,  200. 
Mollaghai,  L  30S. 
Mooda  cottan,  ii.  204;. 
Mookarutty  vayr,  ii.  205. 
Mookovullic  vayr,  ii,  208. 
Moolum,  ii.  539. 
Moollie  vayr,  ii.  207. 
Moonnee  vayr,  ii.  210. 
Moonghil  ooppoo,  L  1-19. 
Mooriinghy  vayr,  L  175. 
Mootray  kritchie,  ii.  .~iH. 
Mootricunjayvie,  L  23. 
Mootthoo,  L_292* 
Moroo,  ii.  2LL 
Morunghic  vayr,  ii.  212^ 
Mosumooski,  ii.  212. 
Muel-schevy,  ii.  213. 
Mukki,  L  14.7. 
Munjil,  L  454. 
Muntylum,  L  S2. 
Mun  tylum,  L  2fi4s» 
Myle,  L  290. 
Myle  conday,  ii.  214. 
Mysachie,  ii.  21Q± 

N 

Naak-meen,  L  395, 
Nagamullie  vayr,  ii.  21fi* 
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Nagatalie  kullie,  ii.  217. 
Nagha  mooghatci  kai,  ii.  219> 
Nan  poochie,  ii.  5^ 
Nahiooroovie  vayr,  ii.  22 K 
Nakdown  (Hind.),  L  24. 
Nanjarapiknjan  vayr,  ii.  225. 
Naramboo  sellandie,  ii.  535. 
Narra  raamady,  ii.  227. 
Narrha  (Tel.),  ii.  228. 
Nat-sowcarum,  L  393, 
Nattoo  sowcarum,  ii.  228. 

 vadomcottay,  ii.  23a 

NSv^h&rum,  L  565^ 
Nawel  puttay,  ii.  232. 
Nayavaylei,  ii.  223* 
Nedel  kalung,  ii.  233* 
Neela  cadamboo,  ii.  245. 
Neelacoomul  vayr,  ii.  2ML 
Neelum,  L  178» 
Neer  alivoo,  ii.  533. 

 covay,  ii.  528. 

 kuttoo,  ii.  542. 

—  moolHe  vayr,  ii.  ^6. 

 nochie,  ii.  237. 

 pirimie,  ii.  239. 

 sooley,  ii.  536^ 

Neeraddimoottoo,  ii.  235. 

Nela  poochie,  ii.  542. 

Nelepannay  kalung,  ii.  242. 

Nellie  kai,  L  239. 

Nellie  poo,  ii.  244. 

Nereipoottie,  ii.  246. 

Neringie,  ii.  247. 

Nerrepoo  putta  poon,  ii.  529« 

Ngrvalura  cottay,  L  101.  ii.  24& 

Nilavgrei,  L  389. 

Nilaverei,  ii.  249. 

Nira  poosee  (Siam.),  ii.  250- 

NirpuUi,  ii. 

Nittah,  ii,  25L 

Niyana  pytceum,  ii.  538. 

Noochie,  ii.  252. 

Noona  marum  eliey,  ii.  253. 

Null  unnay,  iL  255. 

Nundiavuttei,  ii.  257. 

Nunnarivayr,  L  381. 

Nurrivungyum,  L  402. 

Nurri-vungyum,  ii.  259. 

Nuttei  choorie  vayr,  ii,  259. 
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O 

Odallara  (Malay),  ii.  260. 
Ooderie  vaynghie,  ii.  26^ 
OodoomboOi  li.  263. 
Ooghai  puttay,  ii.  ^fiL 
Oomatay,  ii.  265. 
Ooppoo,  L  370. 

  travaghura,  L  ^ 

Orilataraaray,  ii.  26!L 
Ork-jena(Arab.),  u.  263. 


Paak,  ii.  26& 
PSdfilum,  ii.  531* 
Paddicarum,  L  LL 
Pftddicaruno,  ii.  271. 
PSdootham&ray,  ii.  5S9. 
Padrie-vayr,  ii.  272. 
Pae  de  aloes  (PorU),  L  479. 
Paillie,  ii.  223. 
Paloo  paghel  kalung,  ii.  274. 
Pamboo  kuddie,  ii.  5ML 
Panichekai,  ii.  278. 
Pannangkulloo,  ii.  2SQ. 
Paratic  vayr,  ii.  2H2^ 
PSringay  puttay,  L  70. 
P&-Inghi  sambrani,  L  26^ 
Parsee  cunjamkoray,  L  25. 
Parsie  vadomcottay,  L  fi. 
PSshuin  paal,  L  219. 
Passelie  Iceeray,  ii.  286. 
Passuvoo  ummay,  ii. 
Patch€  vaivoo,  ii.  539. 
Patrashi,  ii. 

Patti  lallar  (Jav.),  ii.  28fi* 
Paumboo,  ii.  29Q» 
Pavala  poola,  ii.  288. 
PSvalum,  L  89. 
Pavuttay  vayr,  ii.  289. 
Paymoostey,  ii.  291. 
Peea-rack-eliou  (Siam.),  ii.  292. 
Peerahi  vayr,  ii.  293* 
Peetandale-cotti,  ii.  3QSi 
Peraayrutie,  ii.  29ii 
Pepoodel,  ii.  29& 
Peramootie  vayr,  ii.  297. 
Pere  SrStei,  L  140. 
Perie  ummay,.  ii.  540. 


Perin  panel,  ii.  306. 
Perumarundoo,  ii.  298. 
Perumarutto  puttay,  ii.  302. 
Perumbadoo,  ii.  537. 
Perundei  codie,  ii.  303. 
PSrungyum,  L  20. 
Perun  slragum,  L  129. 
Peycoomuttikai,  L  83. 
Phaina-schelli,  ii.  306i 
Phal-modecca,  ii.  307. 
Pia-araou-leck  (Siam.),  ii.  309. 
Pidaroghanie,  ii.  31D. 
Pinnay  unnay,  ii.  SliL 
Pitchu  pullum ,  i.  2ifi. 
Plaou-gai  (Siam.),  iL  2J  3. 
Plun-mai  (Siam.), ii.  213. 
Podoghoo,  ii.  540. 
Podootalei,  ii.  213. 
Poghci  clley,  L  447. 
Poi  mooshti,  ii.  215. 
Police  maun,  L  1 10. 
Pollokeyu  (Jav.),  ii.  32a 
Ponarridarum,  L  499. 
Ponnampou-maravara,  ii.  32L. 
Ponngolam  (Malealie),  ii.  322. 
Poodacarapan  puttay,  ii.  317. 
Pool  (Jav.),  ii.  322. 
Poolang-killunggu,  L  490. 
Poolavayr  puttay,  ii.  328. 
Poolean,  ii.  324. 
Pooliaray,  ii.  324«^ 
Pooliarileh  kalung,  ii.  326. 
Poolie,  L  425. 
Poollium  verei,  ii.  327. 
Poollughoo  shuttum,  ii. 
Poomichacarei  kalung,  ii.  33Q. 
Poonaverie,  ii,  330. 
Poonaykallie,  i.  92. 
Poonga-marum,  ii.  332. 
Poonjandeputtay,  ii.  333^ 
Poonnoo,  ii.  54 J. 
Poottoo,  ii.  529. 
Poovandie  cottay,  ii.  313. 
Porasum  verei,  ii.  335. 
Porono  jiwa  (Jav.),  ii.  337. 
Portayla  kaiantagerei,  ii.  338. 
Postakai,  ii.  339. 
Pottil-ooppoo,  L  373. 
Pottle  ooppoo  travagiun,  ii.  339. 
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Pottle  ooppoo  trav&gum,  L  2. 
Poursunghai,  ii.  3^ 
Powtrum,  ii.  53iu 
Prra,  L  513. 
Puchanavie,  ii.  S4-0. 
Pukka  poolavay,  ii.  529. 
— '        soolay,  ii.  .'SS?. 
Pulee  (Jav.),  ii.  34:2. 
Pulloo  novoo,  ii.  5iJL 
Pundaroo,  ii.  341. 
Puneermayeh  (Pers.),  L  384-. 
Punnie,  L  170. 
Puppali  pullum,  Vu  3^3. 
Purpadagum,  ii.  34!5< 
Putchwey,  ii.  34fi. 
Putsai,  ii.  312. 
Puttanie,  L  297. 
Pwonn,  L  514^ 

Q 

Qupas  or  upas  (Malay.),  ii.  346. 
R 

Rajrite  (Hind.)»ii.  S4S. 
Randu  basin  (Jav.),  ii.  347. 
Rasam,  L  .^40. 
Kassacarpoorum,  ii.  351. 
Rassapuspum,  ii.  350. 
Rassa  sindooruni)  ii.  356. 
Rassum,  ii.  348. 
Roomie  mustiki,  L  214. 
Rukafe  (Arab.),  ii.  356< 
Rutta  varie,  ii.  533. 

S 

Saddacoopei,  L  109. 
Sakkara,  L  407. 
Salaniisrie,  L  368. 
Saniutra  cheddie,  ii.  357. 

 pullum,  ii.  358* 

Sangkhaphuli,  ii.  358. 
Sapoota  cheddie,  ii.  359. 
Saray  parapoo,  ii.  360. 
Savarnakshira  (  Hind.),  ii.  360. 
Sayl  kund<^,  L  55. 
Say  sellej^,  L  359. 
Secacul,  li.  361. 
Seeda  kaddupoo,  ii.  533. 
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Seedavada  kuddapoo,  ii.  539. 
Scemie  aghatee,  ii.  .361. 

—  shevadi,  ii.  362. 
Seera  shengalaneer,  ii.  363. 
Segapoo  sendsoerura,  L  535. 
Segapoo-shandSnum,  L  385. 
Sellandie,  ii.  529. 
Sendoorkum,  ii.  .^64. 
Sendrikka,  ii.  365. 
Sennie,  ii.  537. 
Shadaraangie,  ii.  367. 
Shadilinguni,  ii.  353. 
Shadraykullie  paal,  L  120. 
Shahtra  (Pers.),  L  138. 
Shangara  cooppy,  ii.  369. 
Sharunnay  vayr,  ii.  370. 
Shavirum,  ii.  .3.'>4. 
Shayng  cottay,  ii.  371* 
Shayraet  coochie,  ii.  373. 
Shceakai,  ii.  374. 

Sheendi  codic,  ii.  377. 
Sheerudek,  ii.  379. 
ShSmboo,  L  504. 
Shemmarum,  L  123. 
Shemmarum,  ii.  376. 
Shemnioollie  elley,  ii.  376. 
Shencoodie  vaylie,  ii.  379. 
Shengalaneer  kalun^,  ii.  38L 
Shcngatariputtay,  ii.  382> 
Shgrab  ungpoorie  (Duk.),  L  472. 
Shevadie  vayr,  ii.  382. 
Shevenar  vayniboo,  ii.  385. 
Shevium,  ii.  385. 
Shieri  goomoodoo  (TeL),  iL  38&. 
Shrrkisht  (Pers.),  L  208. 
Shoondoo,  ii.  533. 
Shoorunum,  preface,  page  xvii. 
Show  arisee,  L  361. 
Shyum,  ii.  532. 
Simie  attic  puUutn,  L  ISh 
— —  chiin&mboo,  L  66. 
— -  kavikulloo,  L  42. 
Singginjanascha  (Hind.),  ii.  387. 
Siragum,  L  100. 
Sirroo  canchoorie  va^r,  ii.  389 

 corinja  vayr,  li.  390. 

-  coruttei  vayr,  ii.  39L 

—  keeray  vayr,  ii.  392. 
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Sirroo  poolay  vayr,  ii. 
Sirrootalie  elley,  ii.  S94-. 
Sfttamoon&kuyunnay,  L  2^ 
^iittainootie  vayr,  ii.  3115^ 
Sittarittie,  L  140. 
Somboo,  L  II. 
Song-koong  (Siani.),  ii.  339i 
Sooddatannie  poonnoo,  ii.  539. 
Soodoo  toruttie  puttay,  ii.  397' 
Soodooga  moottoo,  ii.  51i8± 
Sookan-keeray,  L  S9& 
Sookkoo,  L  152. 
Soomboong  (Jav.),  ii. 
Soonballi  (Hind.),  ii. 
•Soora-meen,  ii.  309. 
Sothali  (Hind.),  ii.  iOO. 
Sottraj  (Hind.),  ii.  Mi2^ 
i^ou-linc,  or  chyn-len,  (Chinese) 

Sugbenuj  (Arab.),  L  .'3.57. 
Sup-unggor  (Hind.),  L  2ifi. 
.Sukkunaroo  pilloo,  ii.  401 . 
Sukmoonia  (Arab.),  LiiiiiL 
.Suljumi  (Arab.),  L  45fi«. 
Sumak  (Pers.),  L  4-14-. 
Sundroos  (Arab.),  L  379. 
Sung-elley,  ii.  404. 
Surasaruni  (Hind.),  ii.  i:D3. 
Suvasa  cashum,  ii.  52&m 

T 

Tagaiay-elley,  ii.  40.'?. 
Tagarum,  L  5fifi. 
Talishaputrie,  ii.  407. 
Talluni,  preface,  page  xvii. 
Taloodalci,  ii.  408. 
Tamary  kalung,  ii.MIL 
Tanikai,  L  21i&i 
Tanneer,  L  4(>n. 
Tanneer-vittang  kalung,  ii.  409. 
Tapisca  (English)*  L  428* 
Tavajorum,  li.  534. 
Tavashoo  moorunghie,  ii.  412^ 
Tavaliky,  ii.  413. 
Tay-duong  choi  (Cochin-Chin.), 

L349. 
Tayl-kodugoo,  ii.  414. 
Taylkottinedoo,  ii. 
Tayn,  L  112^ 


Taynga  unnay.  ii.  415. 
Tayshavarum,  ii.  41  fi. 
Tea  (English),  L43(L 
I  Telini,  ii.  417. 

Tennamaruttoo  pungie,  ii.  418. 

Tennang  kulloo,  ii.  419. 

Tenney,  L  226* 
I  Tettang  cottay,  ii.  420« 
I  Tevadarum,  ii.  4Sjl. 
j  Tezurj  (Arab.).  L  Slfi. 
I  Tinja  malum,  ii.  5S2& 

Tlpllie,  L  308. 

Tirnoot  patchie  verie,  ii.  423. 
j  Tirrooghucallie,  ii.  424. 

Tonday  novoo,  ii.  540. 
'.  Toodavullay,  ii.  4'2T. 

Toolasee  vayr,  or  tolasee,  ii. 
!  42fi, 

;  Toomble  hoan,  L  IB5. 
1  Toomuttikai,  ii.  428. 
'  Toon  marum,  ii.  429. 

Toora  elley,  ii.  4.S  1 . 

Toorishoo,  L  510. 

Tootoonagum,  L  573. 

Tooitielley,  L  205. 

Total  vadie,  ii.  422. 
:  Toyapippali  (Sans.),  ii.  433. 
I  Triangguli  (Hind.),  ii.  4f54. 

Trinpali  (Hind.),  ii.  434. 
I  Tripunkghi  (Hind.),  ii.  435. 
I  Tselkacha  (Hind.),  ii.  436. 

Tshomorro  (Jav.),  ii.  443. 

Tsieru-kirganeli   (Malealie),  ii. 
437. 

Tsillay  cheddie,  ii.  437. 
Tsjerou  niau  maravara  (Malea- 
lie), ii.  439, 
Tsjerroo  uren,  or  chiruran,  (Ma- 
lealie) ii.  440. 
i  Tsjovanna  anielpodi  (Malealie), 
!     ii.  441. 

I  Tullay  novoo,  ii.  535. 

Tung-gulun^  (Jav.),  ii.  43(L 

Turkolum,  ii.  444. 

Turyak  abiz  (Arab.),  ii.  445. 
I  Tyre  (English),  i.  4^  ii.  445. 
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V 

Uktee  (Arab.),  L  US. 
Umbir,  L  14-. 
Uudimandari,  ii.  481. 
Unzeroot  (Arab.),  L  38D. 
Upu-dali,  li.  452. 
Urkasi  (Hind.),u.4^ 
Ushek(Arab.),  LLSa. 
Ussululrasun  (Arab.),  L  1 19. 
Ussulussosunul  assman  joonie 

(Arab.),L  1B2. 
Usteruk  (Arab.),  i.  40.'?. 
Ustrung  (Arab.),  ^206, 
Uttimarini  (Hind.),  ii.  4ft3. 

V 

Vadomcottay  pisin,  L  ]£2i 
Vadomcottay-yunnay,  L  252. 
V^aitie  poorooraal,  ii.  .'>41. 
Vaivelunghum,  ii.  44(). 
Vakanatie  pultay,  ii.  148. 
Valatlpolum,  L  242. 
Valie  poodiku,  ii.  53^ 
Valei  pullum,  L  SJiL 
Valle-kara,  ii.  448. 
Val  mellaghoo,  L  92. 
Valuluvy-arisee,  ii.  447. 
Valumbirikai,  ii.  ^47. 
Varapoola  vayr,  ii.  44fh 
Variatoo  kalung,  L  342. 
Vassamboo,  L  416. 
Vatunghe  cuttay,  ii.  45IL 
Vayiee,  ii.  4.51. 
Vaylic  partie,  ii.  452i 
Vaymbadum  puttay,  ii.  457. 
Vaypum  puttay,  ii.  453.  458. 
Vedittalum  kolindoo,  ii.  45& 
Veelvie  elley,  ii.  459. 
Vellie,  L  502. 

 .  eeura,  ii.  461 . 

Velligarum,  L  44^ 
Vellum,  ii.  460. 
Vendium,  L  LSD* 
Venggayum,  L  269. 
Veni-veil-getta  (Cyngalese),  ii. 

Vcppaici,  L  sa. 


Verie  pyteeum,  ii.  537. 
Verei  veekum,  ii.  540. 
Verru^ung  kalung,  ii.  46>S. 
Veshei  moonghee  elley,  ii.  4(S4. 
Veitilei,  ii.  465. 
Vdwal  meen,  L  325± 
Vidi  maram,  ii.  466. 
Vikkil,  ii.  535. 
Vilpalei,  ii.  469. 
Vipoordie,  ii.  528. 
Vippalei,  ii.  461. 
Vishik  kuUoo,  L  35. 
Vistnookrandie,  ii.  468. 
Vittie  vayr,  ii  4T0. 
Vuelie  vayr,  ii.  471. 
Vul-adoo,  L  L56* 
Vullak  unnay,  ii.4i!2i 
Vullam  pisin,  L  I60i 
Vullarei,  ii.  473. 
Vullay,  L534^  ii.  534. 

 kakartan  vayr,  ii.  474. 

 koostum,  ii.  536. 

— —  pashanum,  L  498. 

 poondoo,  ii.  4lZ5i 

Vullay  poondoo,  L  150. 
Vullerkoo,  ii.  476. 
Vulvaylum  puttay,  ii.  477. 
Vungiilap  patchei,  L  510. 
Vuttei  khiilokillupei,  ii.  478. 
Vuttei-pemayvuttie,  ii.  477. 
Vyaghrachitra  (Sans.),  ii.  480. 
Vyagra  (Sans.),  ii.  479. 

W 

Waat,  L  IJiL 
Wallarai  kilangoo,  L322s 
Warragoo,  L  132* 
Wassinapilloo,  ii.  485. 
Wellipanna-kelingoo,  ii.  48f». 
Weluling  (Jav.),  ii.  485. 
Widdatilani,  L241 .  ii.  4S5i 
Wodoowunghai,  ii.  487. 
Womum,  i.  3& 
Wooderie  kuttoo,  ii.  537. 
Woodiara  puttay,  ii.  486. 
i  Woolan,  L  332. 
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Yaiibuui  (Chin,),  i,  154. 
Yavlersici  i.  52. 

Yellow  gam  resin  (English),  i. 

Yellainboorkiei  n*  54& 
Yeroocaiii»or3rer€nmp8wl,i.i86. 


Ycrcuin  vayr,  i.  227.  ii.  488. 
Yettie  cottay,  i.  317.  ii.  489. 

Z 

Zietoon  (Arab.),  i.  26& 
Zufaiy  yeabtu  (Andi.)tL  177. 
Zokhttin  hyat,  ii.  489. 
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